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TIMON    OF    ATHENS. 


PBELIMINAEY  NOTICE. 

" The  Life  of  Tymon  of  Athens"  appeared  first  in  the  folio  of  1623. 
At  what  period  it  was  written  we  have  no  evidence,  though  Malone 
assigns  it  to  the  year  1610.  The  story,  originally  derived  from  Lucian, 
was  a  popular  one  in  Shakespeare's  time,  and  must  have  been  known 
to  him  from  its  forming  the  subject  of  a  novel  in  Paynter's  "  Palace  of 
Pleasure/'  and  from  the  account  of  Timon  given  in  North's  translation 
of  Plutarch.  The  immediate  archetype  of  the  play,  however,  was  pro- 
bably some  old  and  now  lost  drama,  remodelled  and  partially  re- written 
by  our  author,  ,but  of  which  he  permitted  much  of  tho  rude  material  to 
remain,  with  scarcely  any  alteration. 

It  is  upon  this  theory  alone  we  find  it  possible  to  reconcile  the  dis- 
cordance between  the  defective  plan,  and  the  faultless  execution  of  par- 
ticular parts, — between  the  poverty  and  negligence  observable  in  some 
scenes,  and  the  grandeur  and  consummate  finish  displayed  in  others. 
The  basis  of  Shakespeare's  "  Timon  "  was  long  supposed  to  be  an  anony- 
mous piece,  the  manuscript  of  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Strutt, 
and  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Dyce.  But  this  manuscript  was  printed, 
in  1842,  for  the  Shakespeare  Society ;  and  although  it  is  found  to  have 
one  character,  Laches,  who  is  a  coarse  counterpart  to  the  faithful  steward, 
Flavius,  and  two  or  three  incidents,  particularly  that  of  the  mock  ban- 
quet, where  the  misanthrope  regales  his  parasites  with  stones,  painted  to 
look  like  artichokes,  which  correspond  in  some  measure  with  transactions 
in  the  piece  before  us,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  believing 
Shakespeare  ever  saw  it.  These  resemblances  are  no  doubt  merely 
owing  to  both  plays  being  founded  on  a  common  origin ;  for  the  subject 
was  evidently  familiar  to  the  stage  long  before  we  can  suppose  Shake- 
speare to  have  produced  his  version.  In  Guilpin's  Collection  of  Epigrams 
and  Satires,  called  "  Skialetheia,"  1598,  we  have  in  Epigram  52 : — 

"  Like  hate-man  Timon  in  his  cell  he  sits," 
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TIMON  OP  ATHENS. 


which,  as  Mr.  Collier  says,  apparently  points  to  some  scene  wherein 
Timon  had  been  represented;  and  he  is  again  mentioned,  in  a  way  to 
show  that  his  peculiarities  were  well  understood,  in  the  play  of  "  Jack 
Drum's  Entertainment,"  printed  in  1601 : — "  But  if  dU  the  brewers*  jades 
in  the  town  can  drag  me  from  the  love  of  myself,  they  shall  do  more  than  e'er 
the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece  could.  Come,  come ;  now  I'll  be  as  sociable  as 
Timon  of  Athens." 


ftrsfftts   JUjrmntrtir. 


Timon,  a  noble  Athenian. 
Lucius,  \ 

LuCOLLUS,  lMrdk££.-fittttenr'  °f 

SEMPROXIU8,      * 

Ventidius,  one  of  Timon' s  false  Friends. 

Alcibiades,  an  Athenian  General. 

Apemantus,  a  churlish  Philosopher. 

Flavius,  Steward  to  Timon. 

Poet,  Fainter,  Jeweller,  and  Merchant. 

An  old  Athenian. 

Flaminius,      \ 

LuciLiU8,         [  Servants  to  Timon. 

Seryilius,        ) 


Caphb,  \ 

Philotus, 
Trrus, 
Lucius, 

HORTENSIOB,     I 

And  others,  ' 
A  Page,  a  Fool,  Three  Strangers. 


Servants  to  Timon'* 
Creditors. 


resses  to  Alcibiades. 


Phrynia,       )  ,r.  . 
*       }  Mtstret 

TlUANDRA,       ) 

Cupid,  and  Amazons  in  the  Masque. 


Other  Lords,  Senators,  Officers,  Soldiers, 
Banditti,  and  Attendants. 


SCENE,— Athens,  and  tlte  Woods  adjoining. 
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.scene  t]  TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 


ACT    I. 

SCENE  I.— Athens.  A  JJall  in  Timon'a  House. 

Enter  Poet  and  Painter. 

Poet.  Good  day,  sir. 

Pain.  I  am  glad  you  're  well. 

Poet.  I  have  not  seen  you  long ;  how  goes  the  world  ? 

Pain.  It  wears,  sir,  as  it  grows. 

Poet.  Ay,  that  's  well  known ; 

But  what  particular  rarity  ?  what  strange, 
"Which  manifold  record  not  matches?— See, 

Enter  Jeweller,  Merchant,  and  others,  at  several  doors. 

Magic  of  bounty !  all  these  spirits  thy  power 
Hath  conjurM  to  attend.    I  know  the  merchant. 

Pain.  I  know  them  both ;  the  other 's  a  jeweller. 

Mer.  0,  'tis  a  worthy  lord! 

Jew.  Nay,  that 's  most  fix'd. 

Mer.  A  most  incomparable  man ;  breath'd,  as  it  were, 
To  an  untirable  and  continuate  goodness, 
He  passes.1* 

Jew.         I  have  a  jewel  here — 

Mer.  0,  pray,  let 's  see 't :  for  the  lord  Timon,  sir  ? 

Jew.  If  he  will  touch  the  estimate :  but,  for  that — 

Poet.  [Reciting  aside."]   When  we  for  recompense  have  praised  tlie 
vile, 
It  stains  the  glory  in  that  happy  verse 
Which  aptly  sings  the  good. 

Mer.  'T  is  a  good  form.    [Looking  at  the  jewel. 

Jew.  And  rich :  here  is  a  water,  look  ye. 

Pain.  You  are  rapt,  sir,  in  some  work,  some  dedication 
To  the  great  lord. 

Poet.  A  thing  slipp'd  idly  from  me. 

Our  poesy  is  as  a  gum,  which  oozesb 
Prom  whence  't  is  nourished.    The  fire  i'  the  flint 
Shows  not>  till  it  be  struck ;  our  gentle  flame 

»  breath'd,  as  it  were, 

To  an  untirable  and  continuate  goodness, 
He  passes.] 

In  the  accepted  reading  of  this  passage,  a  colon  is  placed  after  "goodness,"  and  the  phrase 
"He  passes, "  interpreted  to  mean,  ne  surpasses  or  exceed*,  is  made  a  separate  member 
of  the  sentence.  Prom  the  expressions  "breath'd"  and  "  untirable,"  it  may  well  be 
questioned,  however,  whether  "  He  passes"  should  not  be  immediately  connected  with 
what  goes  before,  and  be  understood  in  the  same  sense,  of  runs,  which  it  bears  in 
"  Henry  V."  Act  II.  Sc.  1 : — "  He  passes  some  humours  and  careers." 

b  Our  poesy  is  as  a  gum,  which  oozes — ]  In  (he  old  text  the  latter  portion  of  this  line 
is  ludicrously  misprinted,  " — as  a  Gowne^  which  uses"  &c.  Pope  corrected gowtie  to 
"  gum,"  and  Johnson  very  happily  changed  uses  to  "  oozes." 

b  2 
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Provokes  itself,  and,  like  the  current,  flies 
Each  bound  it  chafes  *    What  have  you  there  ? 

Pain.  A  picture,  sir. — When  comes  your  book  forth  ? 

Poet.  Upon  the  heels  of  my  presentment,  sir. 
Let  's  see  your  piece. 

Paix.  *T  is  a  good  piece. 

Pokt.  So  't  is :  this  comes  off  well  and  excellent. 

Paix.  Indifferent. 

Poet.  Admirable !  how  this  grace 

Speaks  Ins  own  standing !  what  a  mental  power 
Tnis  eye  shoots  forth !  how  big  imagination 
Moves  in  this  lip !  to  the  dumbness  of  the  gesture 
One  might  interpret. 

Pain.  It  is  a  pretty  mocking  of  the  life. 
Here  is  a  touch ;  is  9t  good  ? 

Poet.  1 11  say  of  it, 

It  tutors  nature :  artificial  strife 
Lives  in  these  touches,  livelier  than  life. 

Enter  certain  Senators,  and  pass  over. 

Paix.  How  this  lord  is  follow'd ! 

Poet.  The  senators  of  Athens : — happy  men  !a 

Pain.  Look,  more !  f 

Poet.  You  see  this  confluence,  this  great  flood  of  visitors. 
I  have,  in  this  rough  work,  shap'd  out  a  man, 
Whom  this  beneath  world  doth  embrace  and  hug 
With  amplest  entertainment:  my  free  drift 
Halts  not  particularly,  but  moves  itself 
In  a  wide  sea  of  wax: b  no  levelled  malice 
Infects  one  comma  in  the  course  I  hold ; 
But  flies  an  eagle  flight,  bold,  and  forth  on, 
Leaving  no  track  behind. 

Paix.  How  shall  I  understand  you  ? 

Poet.  I  '11  unbolt  to  you. 

You  see  how  all  conditions,  how  all  minds, 
(As  well  of  glib  and  slippery  creatures,  as 
Of  grave  ana  austere  auality)  tender  down 
Their  services  to  lord  Timon :  his  large  fortune, 
Upon  his  good  and  gracious  nature  hanging, 
Subdues  and  properties0  to  his  love  and  tendance 
All  sorts  of  hearts ;  yea,  from  the  glass-fac'd  flatterer 
To  Apemantus,  that  few  things  loves  better 
Than  to  abhor  himself;  even  he  drops  down 
The  knee  before  him,  and  returns  in  peace, 
Most  rich  in  Timon's  nod. 

(♦)  Old  text,  ehateB.  (t)  Old  text,  moe. 

»  Happy  men !]  Theobald  reads  "  happy  man"  perhaps  rightly. 

*  In  a  tctde  sea  of  wax :]  The  allusion  is  presumed  to  point  to  the  Roman  practice  of 
writing  on  waxen  tablets :  a  practice  prevalent  in  England  until  about  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century ;  but  the  word  wax  is  more  probably  a  misprint,  though  not  cer- 
tainly, for  verse,  which  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  substitutes  for  it. 

*  Properties—  ]  Appropriates.    See  note  (•),  p.  280,  Vol.  III. 
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Pain.  I  saw  them  speak  together. 

Poet.  Sir,  I  have  upon  a  high  and  pleasant  hill, 
Feign'd  Fortune  to  be  thron'd :  the  base  o'  the  mount 
Is  rank'd  with  all  deserts,  all  kind  of  natures, 
That  labour  on  the  bosom  of  this  sphere 
To  propagate  their  states :  amongst  them  all, 
Whose  eyes  are  on  this  sovereign  lady  ftx'd, 
One  do  I  personate  of  lord  Timon's  frame, 
Whom  Fortune  with  her  ivory  hand  wafts  to  her ; 
Whose  present  grace  to  present  slaves  and  servants 
Translates  his  rivals. 

Pain.  'T  is  conceiv'd  to  scope. 

This  throne,  this  Fortune,  and  this  hill,  methinks, 
With  one  man  beckon'd  from  the  rest  below, 
liowing  his  head  against  the  steepy  mount 
To  climb  his  happiness,  would  be  well  express'd 
In  our  condition.* 

Poet.  Nay,  sir,  but  hear  me  on : 

All  those  which  were  his  fellows  but  of  late, 
( Some  better  than  his  value,)  on  the  moment 
Follow  his  strides,  his  lobbies  fill  with  tendance, 
llain  sacrificial  whisperings  in  his  ear, 
-Make  sacred  even  his  stirrup,  and  through  him 
Drink  the  free  air, — 

Pain.  Ay,  marry,  what  of  these  ? 

Poet. — When  Fortune,  in  her  shift  and  change  of  mood, 
Spurns  down  her  late  beloved,  all  his  dependants, 
Which  Iabour'd  after  him  to  the  mountain's  top, 
Even  on  their  knees  and  hands,*  let  him  slipb  down, 
Not  one  accompanying  his  declining  foot. 

Pain.  'T is  common: 
A  thousand  moral  paintings  I  can  show, 
That  shall  demonstrate  these  quick  blows  of  fortune's 
More  pregnantly  than  words.    Yet  you  do  well, 
To  show  lord  Timon  that  mean  eyes  have  seen 
The  foot  above  the  head. 

Trumpets  sound.    Enter  Timon,  (l)  attended;  t/w  Servant  of 
Ventidius  talking  with  him* 

Tim.  Iraprison'd  is  he,  say  you  ? 

Ven.  Seev.  Ay,  my  good  lord :  five  talents  is  his  debt 
His  means  most  short,  his  creditors  most  strait : 
Your  honourable  letter  he  desires 
To  those  have  shut  him  up ;  which  failing, 
Periods  his  comfort. 

Tim,  Noble  Ventidius!  Well, 

(*)  First  folio,  hand. 

•  In  our  condition.]  Condition  here  means,  profession  or  art. 

b  Let  him  slip  down,—]  The  old  text  has,  "  let  him  ait  downe ; "  the  necessary 
alteration  was  made  by  Rowe. 

e  Talking  with  him.]  The  old  stage  direction  is,  4i  Trumpets  sound.  letter  L«rd 
Timon ^  addressing  himselfe  cttrtcously  to  every  Sutor." 
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I  am  not  of  that  feather  to  shake  off 

My  friend  when  he  most  needs  me.*    I  do  know  him 

A  gentleman  that  well  deserves  a  help, 

Which  he  shall  have :  I  '11  pay  the  deot,  and  free  him. 

Ven.  Shrv.  Your  lordship  ever  binds  him. 

Tim.  Commend  me  to  him :  I  will  send  his  ransom ; 
And,  being  enfranchise,  bid  him  come  to  me : — 
'Tis  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up, 
But  to  support  him  after. — Fare  you  well. 

Ven.  Serv.  All  happiness  to  your  honour !  [Exit* 

Enter  an  old  Athenian. 

Old  Ath.  Lord  Timon,  hear  me  speak. 

Tim.  Freely,  good  fether. 

Old  Ath.  Thou  hast  a  servant  nam'd  Lucilius. 

Tim.  I  have  so :  what  of  him  ? 

Old  Ath.  Most  noble  Timon,  call  the  man  before  thee. 

Tim.  Attends  he  here,  or  no  ? — Lucilius ! 

Enter  Lucilius. 

Luc.  Here,  at  your  lordship's  service. 

Old  Ath.  This  fellow  here,  lord  Timon,  this  thy  creature, 
By  night  frequents  my  house.    I  am  a  man 
That  from  my  first  have  been  inclin'd  to  thrift ; 
And  my  estate  deserves  an  heir  more  rais'd, 
Than  one  which  holds  a  trencher. 

Tim.  Well ;  what  further  ? 

Old  Ath.  One  only  daughter  have  I,  no  kin  else, 
On  whom  I  may  confer  what  I  have  got: 
The  maid  is  fair,  o'  the  youngest  for  a  bride, 
And  I  have  bred  her  at  my  dearest  cost, 
In  qualities  of  the  best.    This  man  of  thine 
Attempts  her  love :  I  pi^ythee,  noble  lord, 
Join  with  me  to  fbrbia  mm  her  resort ; 
Myself  have  spoke  in  vain. 

Tim.  The  man  is  honest. 

Old  Ath.  Therefore  he  will  be,  Timon  :b 
His  honesty  rewards  him  in  itself, 
It  must  not  bear  my  daughter. 

•  JVhen  he  most  needs  me.]  So  the  foUo  1664 ;  that  of  1623  reads:— 

" when  he  mtat  neede  me." 

*  Therefore  he  will  be,  Timon :]  The  meaning  U  not  apparent.  Malonc  construes  itr 
— "  Therefore  he  will  continue  to  be  so,  and  is  sure  of  being  sufficiently  rewarded  by 
the  consciousness  of  virtue."  But  this,  too,  is  inexplicit.  We  should  perhaps  read,— 
"Therefore  he  wiU  be  Timon's,"  &c,  that  is,  he  will  continue  to  be  in  tne  sendee  of  so- 
noble  a  master,  and  thus,  his  virtue  will  reward  itself:  or  it  is  possible  the  words, 
u  Therefore  he  wiU  be,"  may  originally  have  formed  part  of  Timon's  speech,  and  the- 
dialogue  have  run  thus : — 

Timon.  The  man  is  honest, 

Therefore  he  will  be 

Old  Ath.  Timon, 

His  honesty  rewards  him  in  itself, 
It  must  not  bear  my  daughter. 
In  a  text  so  lamentably  imperfect  as  that  of  the  present  play,  a  more  than  ordinary 
licence  of  conjecture  is  permissible. 
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Tim.  Does  she  love  him  ? 

Old  Ath.  She  is  young  and  apt : 
Our  own  precedent  passions  do  instruct  us 
What  levity 's  in  youth. 

Tim.     \To  Luciijus.]  Love  you  the  maid? 

Luc.  Ay,  my  good  loro,  and  she  accepts  of  it. 

Old  Ath.  If  in  her  marriage  my  consent  be  missing, 
I  call  the  gods  to  witness,  I  will  choose 
Mine  heir  from  forth  the  beggars  of  the  world, 
And  dispossess  her  all. 

Tim.  How  shall  she  be  endow'd, 

If  she  be  mated  with  an  equal  husband? 

Old  Ath.  Three  talents  on  the  present ;  in  future,  all. 

Tim.  This  gentleman  of  mine  hath  serv'd  me  long ; 
To  build  his  fortune  I  will  strain  a  little, 
For *t  is  a  bond  in  men.    Give  him  thy  daughter : 
What  you  bestow,  in  him  I  '11  counterpoise, 
And  make  him  weigh  with  her. 

Old  Ath.  Most  noble  lord, 

Pawn  me  to  this  your  honour,  she  is  his. 

Tdl  My  hand  to  thee ;  mine  honour  on  my  promise. 

Luc.  Humbly  I  thank  your  lordship :  never  may 
That  state  or  fortune  fall  into  my  keeping, 
Which  is  not  ow'd  to  you !  [Exeunt  Lucilius  and  old  Athenian. 

Poet.  Vouchsafe  my  labour,  and  long  live  your  lordship! 

Tim.  I  thank  you ;  you  shall  hear  from  me  anon : 
Go  not  away. — What  have  you  there,  my  friend  ? 

Part.  A  piece  of  painting,  which  I  do  beseech 
Your  lordship  to  accept. 

Tim.  Painting  is  welcome. 

The  painting  is  almost  the  natural  man ; 
For  since  dishonour  traffics  with  man's  nature, 
He  is  but  outside :  these  penciled  figures  are 
Even  such  as  they  rive  out.    I  like  your  work ; 
And  you  shall  find  I  like  it :  wait  attendance 
Till  you  hear  farther  from  me. 

Pain.  The  gods  preserve  ye ! 

Tim.  Well  fere  you,  gentleman :  give  me  your  hand ; 
We  must  needs  dine  together. — Sir,  your  jewel 
Hath  suffered  under  praise. 

Jew.  What,  my  lord !  dispraise  ? 

Tim.  A  mere  satiety  of  commendations. 
If  I  should  pay  you  for 't  as  't  is  extoll'd, 
It  would  unclew  me  quite. 

Jew.  My  lord,  't  is  rated 

As  those  which  sell  would  give :  but  you  well  know, 
Things  of  like  value,  differing  in  the  owners, 
Are  prized  by  their  masters  :•  believe  %  dear  lord, 
You  mend  the  jewel  by  the  wearing  it. 

•  Are  prized  br  their  masters :]  "  Are  rated  according  to  the  esteem  in  which  their 
possessor  is  held/' — Johnson. 
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8  TIMON  OF  ATHENS.  [act  i: 

Tim.  Well  mock'd. 

Mer.  No,  my  good  lord ;  he  speaks  the  common  tongue, 
Which  all  men  speak  with  him. 
Tim.  Look,  who  comes  here :  will  yon  be  chid? 

Enter  Apemaotus.(2) 

Jew.  We'll  bear,  with  your  lordship. 

Mer.  He  '11  spare  none. 

Tim.  Good  morrow  to  thee,  gentle  Apemantus ! 

Apem.  Till  I  be  gentle,  stay  thou  for  thy  good  morrow ; 
When  thou  art  Timon's  dog,  and  these  knaves  honest. 

Tim.  Why  dost  thou  call  them  knaves?  thou  know'st  them  not. 

Apem.  Are  they  not  Athenians  ? 

Tim.  Yes. 

Apem.  Then  I  repent  not 

Jew.  You  know  me,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  Thou  know'st  I  do ;  I  call'd  thee  by  thy  name. 

Tim.  Thou  art  proud,  Apemantus. 

Apem.  Of  nothing  so  much,  as  that  I  am  not  like  Timon. 

Tdi.  Whither  art  going  ? 

Apem.  To  knock  out  an  honest  Athenian's  brains. 

Tim.  That's  a  deed  thou  'It  die  for. 

Apem.  Eight,  if  doing  nothing  be  death  by  the  law. 

Tim.  How  likest  thou  this  picture,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  The  best,  for  the  innocence. 

Tim.  Wrought  he  not  well,  that  painted  it? 

Apem.  He  wrought  better  that  made  the  painter ;  and  yet  he 's  but 
a  filthy  piece  of  work. 

Pain.  You  are  a  dog. 

Apem.  Thy  mother 's  of  my  generation ;  what 's  she,  if  I  be  a  dog  ? 

Tim.  Wilt  dine  with  me,  Apemantus? 

Apem.  No ;  I  eat  not  lords. 

Tim.  An  thou  shouldst,  thou'dst  anger  ladies. 

Apem.  0,  they  eat  lords ;  so  they  come  by  great  bellies. 

Tim.  That's  a  lascivious  apprehension. 

Apem.  So  thou  apprehend'st  it>  take  it  for  thy  labour.* 

Tim.  How  dost  thou  like  this  jewel,  Apemantus? 

Apem.  Not  so  well  as  plain-dealing,  which  will  not  cost*  a  man  a 
doit. 

Tim.  What  dost  thou  think  't  is  worth  ? 

Apem.  Not  worth  my  thinking. — How  now,  poet ! 

Poet.  How  now,  philosopher! 

Apem.  Thouliest. 

Poet.  Art  not  one? 

Apem.  Yes. 

Poet.  Then  I  lie  not. 
Apem.  Art  not  a  poet? 

Poet.  Yes. 

(*)  Old  text,  eart. 

•  So  thou  apprehend'st  it,  take  it,  &c.]  That  is,  In  whatever  sense  thou  apprehend'st 
it,  take  it,  &c. 
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scene  i.]  TIMON  OF  ATHENS.  9 

Apem.  Then  thou  liest:  look  in  thy  last  work,  where  thou  hast 
feigned  him  a  worthy  fellow. 

Poet.  That 's  not  feigned ;  he  is  so. 

Apem.  Yes,  he  is  worthy  of  thee,  and  to  pay  thee  for  thy  labour : 
he  that  loves  to  be  flattered  is  worthy  o'  the  flatterer.  Heavens,  that 
I  were  a  lord ! 

Tim.  What  wouldst  do  then,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  Even  as  Apemantus  does  now, — hate  a  lord  with  my  heart. 

Tim.  What,  thyself? 

Apem.  Ay. 

Tim.  Wherefore? 

Apem.  That  I  had  no  angrv  wit  to  be  a  lord. — *  Art  not  thou  a 
merchant  ? 

Mek.  Ay,  Apemantus. 

Apem.  Traffic  confound  thee,  if  the  gods  will  not ! 

Meb.  If  traffic  do  it,  the  gods  do  it. 

Apem.  Traffic's  thy  god;  and  thy  god  confound  thee ! 

Trumpet  sounds.    Enter  a  Servant. 

Tim.  What  trumpet 's  that  ? 

Serv.  Tis  Alcibiades,  and  some  twenty  horse, 
All  of  companionship. 

Tim.  Pray,  entertain  them ;  give  them  guide  to  us. — 

{Exeunt  some  Attendants. 
You  must  needs  dine  with  me. — Go  not  you  hence, 
Till  I  have  thank'd  you;  and*  when  dinner's  done, 
Show  me  this  piece. — I  am  joyful  of  your  sights. — 

•  Enter  Alcibiades,  with  his  Company. 

Most  welcome,  sir !  [.They  salute. 

Apem.  So,  so  ;  there ! — b 

Aches  contract  and  starve  your  supple  joints  F— 
That  there  should  be  small  love  'mongst  these  sweet  knaves, 
And  all  this  court'sy !    The  strain  of  man 's  bred  out 
Into  baboon  and  monkey. 

Alcib.  Sir,  you  have  sav'd  my  longing,  and  I  feed 
Most  hungerly  on  your  sight. 

Tim.  Right  welcome,  sir ! 

(*)  First  foUo  omits,  and. 

•  That  I  had  no  angry  wit  to  be  a  lord. — ]  This  appears  to  be  an  incorrigible  cor- 
ruption. Warburton  proposed.  "  That  I  had  so  hungry  a  wit  to  be  a  lord."  Mason — 
''That  I  had  an  angry  iotsh  to  do  a  lord."  And  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  reads,  "  That  I 
"had  so  hungry  a  wish  to  be  a  lord."  No  one  of  these,  or  of  many  other  emendations 
which  have  been  proposed,  is  sufficiently  plausible  to  deserve  a  place  in  the  text.  Wo 
leave  the  passage,  therefore,  as  it  stands' in  the  old  copy,  merely  suggesting  that  be  may 
have  been  misprinted  for  bay;  "  That  I  had  no  angry  wit  to  bay  a  lord."  The  meaning 
hcin£,  he  should  hate  himself  because,  by  his  elevation,  he  had  lost  the  privilege  of 
reviling  rank.  In  a  subsequent  scene,  he  says, — " No,  I'll  nothing :  for,  if  1  should  bo 
bribed  too,  there  would  be  none  left  to  rail  upon  thee ; "  &c. 

b  So,  w;  there !  &c]  This  speech  is  printed  as  prose  in  the  old  text,  and  begins, 
4*  So,  so ;  their  Aches  contract,"  &c.    The  present  arrangement  was  made  by  Capeli. 
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10  TIMON  OF  ATHENS.  [act  i. 

Ere  we  depart,*  we  '11  share  a  bounteous  time 
In  different  pleasures.    Pray  you,  let  us  in. 

{Exeunt  all  except  Apemaktus. 

Enter  Two  Lords. 

1  Lord.  What  time  o'  day  is 't,  Apemantus  ? 
Apem.  Time  to  be  honest. 

1  Lord.  That  time  serves  still. 

Apem.  The  most  accursed  thou,  that  still  omitt'st  it. 

2  Lord.  Thou  art  going  to  lord  Timon's  ffeast? 
Apem.  Ay ;  to  see  meat  fill  knaves,  and  wine  heat  fools. 
2  Lord.  Fare  thee  well,  fare  thee  well. 

Apem.  Thou  art  a  fool  to  bid  me  farewell  twice. 
2  Lord.  Why,  Apenjantus  ? 

Apem.  Shouldst  have  kept  one  to  thyself,  for  I  mean  to  give  thee 
none. 

1  Lord.  Hang  thyself! 

Apem.  No,  I  will  do  nothing  at  thy  bidding ;  make  thy  requests  to 
thy  friend. 

2  Lord.  Away,  unpeaceable  dog,  or  I  '11  spurn  thee  hence ! 
Apem.  I  will  fly,  like  a  dog,  the  heels  o*  the  ass.  [Exit 

1  Lord.  \Ee  's  opposite  to  humanity.    Come,*  shall  we  in, 
And  taste  lord  Timon's  bounty  ?  he  outgoes 

The  very  heart  of  kindness. 

2  Lord.  He  pours  it  out ;  Plutus,  the  god  of  gold, 
Is  but  his  steward :  no  meed,b  but  he  repays 
Sevenfold  above  itself;  no  gift  to  him, 

But  breeds  the  giver  a  return,  exceeding 
All  use  of  quittance.0 

1  Lord.  The  noblest  mind  he  carries, 
That  ever  govern'd  man. 

2  Lord.  Long  may  he  live  in  fortunes !    Shall  we  in  ? 

1  Lord.  I  '11  keep  you  company.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.— The  same.    A  Boom  of  State  in  Timon'*  House. 

Hautboys  playing  loud  music.  A  great  banquet  served  in;  Flavius 
and  others  attending;  then  enter  Timon,  Aixxbiades,  Lords, 
Senators,  and  Ventidius.  Then  comes,  dropping  after  all,  Ape- 
mantus, discontentedly,  Wee  himself. 

Vex.  Most  honoufd  Timon, 

(♦)  First  folio,  Comes. 

•  Depart, — ]  Separate,  part. 

*  Meed,—]  Here,  as  in  other  places,  Shakespeare  uses  meed  in  the  sense  of  merit,  or 
desert.    See  «  Henry  VI.  Part  III."  Act  II.  Sc.  1  :— 

"  Each  one  already  blazing  by  our  meeds." 
And  a  passage  in  Act  IV.  8c.  8,  of  the  same  play, — 

"That  *s  not  my  fear;  my  meed  hath  got  me  fume." 
So  also  in  "  Hamlet,"  Act  V.  Sc.  2  :— 

" but  in  the  imputation  laid  on  him  by  them,  in  his  meed  he 's  unfeUowed." 

«  All  use  of  quittance.]  All  customary  requital. 
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It  hath  pleas'd  the  gods  to  remember  my  father's  age, 

And  call  him  to  long  peace. 

He  is  gone  happy,  and  has  left  me  rich : 

Then,  as  in  grateful  virtue  I  am  bound 

To  your  free  heart,  I  do  return  those  talents, 

Doubled  with  thanks  and  service,  from  whose  help 

I  deriv'd  liberty. 

Tim.  *      0,  by  no  means ; 

Honest  Ventidius,  you  mistake  my  love ; 
I  gave  it  freely  ever,  and  there's  none 
Can  truly  say  he  gives,  if  he  receives : 
If  our  betters  play  at  that  game,  we  must  not  dare 
To  imitate  them ;  faults  that  are  rich  are  fair. 

Ven.  A  noble  spirit. 

[TJtey  all  stand  ceremoniously  looking  mi  Timon„ 

Tim.  Kay,  my  lords,  ceremony  was  but  devis'd  at  first, 
To  set  a  gloss  on  faint  deeds,  hollow  welcomes, 
Recanting  goodness,  sorry  ere  't  is  shown ; 
But  where  there  is  true  friendship,  there  needs  none. 
Pray,  sit ;  more  welcome  are  ye  to  my  fortunes, 
Than  my  fortunes  to  me.  [They  sit 

1  Lord.  My  lord,  we  always  have  confess'd  it. 

Apem.  Ho,  ho,  confessed  it!  hang'd  it,  have  you  not?* 

Tim.  0,  Apemantus! — you  are  welcome. 

Apem.  No,  you  shall  not  make  me  welcome : 
I  come  to  have  thee  thrust  me  out  of  doors. 

Tim.  Fie,  thou  'rt  a  churl ;  you  've  got  a  humour  there 
Does  not  become  a  man,  't  is  much  to  blame : — 
They  say,  my  .lords,  ira  furor  brevis  est, 
But  yond'  man  is  everb  angry. 
Go,  let  him  have  a  table  by  himself; 
For  he  does  neither  affect  company, 
Nor  is  he  fit  for  it,  indeed. 

Apem.  Let  me  stay  at  thine  apperil,  Timon ; 
I  come  to  observe ;  I  give  thee  warning  on 't. 

Tim.  I  take  no  heed  of  thee;  thou  art  an  Athenian,  therefore 
welcome :  I  myself  would  have  no  power :  pr'ythee,  let  my  meat  make 
thee  silent. 

Apem.  I  scorn  thy  meat;  'twould  choke  me,  for  I  should  ne'er 
flatter  thee.    0  you  gods !  what  a  number  of  men  eat  Timon,  and  he 
sees*'em  not!    It  grieves  me  to  see  so  many  dip  their  meat  in  one 
man's  blood ;  and  all  the  madness  is,  he  cheers  them  up  too. 
I  wonder  men  dare  trust  themselves  with  men : 
Methinks  they  should  invite  them  without  knives ; 
Good  for  their  meat,  and  safer  for  their  lives. 

*  Confess' d  it !  hang'd  it,  hove  you  not  ?]  An  allusion,  not  unfrequcnt  with  the 
'writers  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  to  a  familiar  proverbial  saying,  "Confess  and  be 
hang'd."    Shakespeare  again  refers  to  it  in  "  Othello,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  1 : — 

" to  confes*,  and  be  hang'd  for  his  labour." 

*  But  yond*  man  u  ever  angry.]  The  original  reads,  rerie  angry ;  corrected  by 
Bowe. 
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12  TIMON  OF  ATIIEXS.  [act  i. 

There 's  much  example  for 't ;  the  fellow  that  sits  next  him,  now  parts 

bread  with  him,  pledges  the  breath  of  him  in  a  divided  draught,  is 

the  readiest  man  to  kill  him:  it  has  been  proved.    If  I  were  a  huge 

man,  I  should  fear  to  drink  at  meals ; 

Lest  they  should  spy  my  windpipe's  dangerous  notes : 

{Jreat  men  should  drink  with  harness  on  their  throats. 

Tim.  My  lord,  in  heart ;  and  let  the  health  go  round. 

2  Lord.  Let  it  flow  this  way,  my  good  lord, 

Apem.  Flow  this  way! 

A  brave  fellow ! — he  keeps  his  tides  well.    Timon,a 
Those  healths  will  make  thee  and  thy  state  look  ill. 
Here 's  that,  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  sinncr,b 
Honest  water,  which  ne'er  left  man  i'  the  mire  : 
This  and  my  food  are  equals ;  there 's  no  odds. 
Feasts  are  too  uroud  to  give  thanks  to  the  gods. 

Apemantus'  grace. 

Immortal  gods,  I  crave  no  pelf; 
I  pay  for  no  man  but  myself: 
Grant  I  may  never  prove  so  fond, 
To  trust  man  on  his  oath  m-  bond; 
Or  a  harlot,  for  her  weeping; 
Or  a  dog,  that  seems  a-sleeping; 
Or  a  keeper  with  my  freedom; 
Or  my  fiends,  if  I  should  need  'em. 
Amen.    So  fall  to't: 
Rich  men  sin,  and  I  eat  root. 

[Eats  and  drinks. 

Much  good  dich  thy  good  heart,  Apemantus ! 

Tim.  Captain  Alcibiades,  your  heart 's  in  the  field  now. 

Alcib.  My  heart  is  ever  at  your  service,  my  lord. 

Tim.  You  had  rather  be  at  a  breakfast  of  enemies,  than  a  dinner  of 
friends. 

Alcib.  So  they  were  bleeding-new,  my  lord,  there 's  no  meat  like 
*cm ;  I  could  wish  my  best  friend  at  such  a  feast. 

Apem.  Would  all  those  flatterers  were  thine  enemies  then,  that 
then  thou  mightst  kill  'cm,  and  bid  me  to  'em ! 

1  Lord.  Might  we  but  have  that  happiness,  my  lord,  that  you 
would  once  use  our  hearts,  whereby  we  might  express  some  part  of 
our  zeals,  we  should  think  ourselves  for  ever  perfect. 

Tim.  0,  no  doubt,  my  good  friends,  but  the  gods  themselves  have 
provided  that  I  shall  have  much  help  from  you :  how  had  you  been 
my  friends  else  ?  why  have  you  that  charitable  title  from  thousands, 
did  not  you  chiefly  belong  to  my  heart?  I  have  told  more  of  you  to 
myself,  than  you  can  with  modesty  speak  in  your  own  behalf;  and 
thus  far  I  confirm  you.    0,  you  gods,  think  I,  what  need  wc  have 

*  Timon,— ]  In  the  old  text,  Tiuion  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  following  Hue.  CapeU 
made  the  transposition. 

»»  Here  *t  that,  which  is  too  iceak  to  be  a  sinner,—]  For  tinner,  Mr.  Collier's  annotator 
reads  Jirc. 
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scene  n.]  TIMON  OF  ATHENS.  '         1$ 

any  friends,  if  we  should  ne'er  have  need  of  'em?  they  were  the  most 
needless  creatures  living,  should  we  ne'er  have  use  for  'em;*  and 
would  most  resemble  sweet  instruments  hung  up  in  cases,  that  keep 
their  sounds  to  themselves.  Why,  I  have  often  wished  myself  poorer, 
that  I  might  come  nearer  to  you.  We  are  born  to  do  benefits ;  and 
what  better  or  properer  can  we  call  our  own,  than  the  riches  of  our 
friends?  0,  what  a  precious  comfort  'tis,  to  have  so  many,  like 
brothers,  commanding  one  another's  fortunes!  0  joy,*  e'en  made 
away  ere 't  can  be  born !  Mine  eyes  cannot  hold  out  water,  methinks ,-. 
*>  forget  their  faults,  I  drink  to  you. 

Apem.  Thou  weepest  to  make  them  drink,  Tinion. 

2  Lord.  Joy  had  the  like  conception  in  our  eyes, 
And,  at  that  instant,  like  a  babe,  sprung  up. 

Apem.  Ho,  ho !  I  laugh  to  think  that  babe  a  bastard. 

3  Lord.  I  promise  you,  my  lord,  you  mov'd  me  much. 

Apem.  Much  I h       "  ,  [Tuclcet  sounded  * 

Tim.  What  means  that  trump  ? — 

Enter  a  Servant. 

How  now  ? 

Serv.  Please  you,  my  lord,  there  are  certain  ladies  most  desirous 
of  admittance. 

Tim.  Ladies!  what  arc  their  wills? 

Serv.  There  comes  with  them  a  forerunner,  my  lord,  which  bears 
that  office,  to  signify  their  pleasures. 

Tim.  I  pray,  let  them  be  admitted. 

Enter  Cupid. 

Cup.  Hail  to  thee,  worthy  Timon ; — and  to  all 
That  of  his  bounties  taste ! — The  five  best  senses 
Acknowledge  thee  their  patron ;  and  come  freely 
To  gratulate  thy  plenteous  bosom :  the  ear, 
Taste,  touch,  smell,  pleas'd  from  thy  table  rise;c 
They  only  now  come  but  to  feast  thine  eyes. 

T*im.  They  are  welcome  all ;  let  'em  have  kind  admittance  : 
Music,  make  their  welcome.  [Exit  Cupid. 

1  Lord.  You  see,  my  lord,  how  ample  you  're  belo^d. 

Music.    Re-enter  Cupid,  with  a  masque  of  Ladies  as  Amazons,  with 
lutes  in  their  hands,  dancing  and  playing. 

Apem.  Hoy  day,  what  a  sweep  of  vanity  comes  this  way ! 
They  dance !  they  are  mail  women. 

(*)  Old  text,  ioyes. 
•  Should  we  ne'er  have  use  for  'cm.1  Either  this  or  the  previous  clause,— "if  we 
should  ne'er  hare  need  of  'em,'*  was  probably  intended  to  be  cancelled. 

h  Much !]  This  contemptuous  expression,  or  epithet,  occurs  again  in  the  "  Second 
Part  of  Henry  IV."  Act  II.  So.  4. 

«  The  ear, 

Taste,  touch,  smell,  pleas'd  from  thy  table  rise ;] 

Corruptly  given  in  the  old  text  • — 

"There  test,  touch  all,  pleas'd  from  thy  Table  rise  : " 
ft'arburton  made  the  happy  emendation  now  universally  accepted. 
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14  TIMON  OF  ATHENS.  [>CI  I. 

Like  madness  is  the  glory  of  this  life, 

As  this  pomp  shows  to  a  little  oil  and  root.* 

We  make  ourselves  fools,  to  disport  ourselves ; 

And  spend  our  flatteries,  to  drink  those  men, 

Upon  whose  age  we  void  it  up  again, 

With  poisonous  spite  and  envy. 

Who  fives,  that's  not  depraved  or  depraves? 

Who  dies,  that  bears  not  one  spum  to  their  graves 

Of  their  friends'  gift? 

I  should  fear  those  that  dance  before  me  now, 

Would  one  day  stamp  upon  me :  't  has  been  done ; 

Men  shut  their  doors  against  a  setting  sun. 

The  Lords  rise  from  table,  with  much  adoring  of  Tbion  ;  and  to 
show  their  loves,  each  singles  out  an  Amazon,  and  all  dance,  men 
with  women,  a  lofty  strain  or  two  to  the  hautboys,  and  cease. 

Tdl  You  have  done  our  pleasures  much  grace,  fair  ladies, 
Set  a  fair  fashion  on  our  entertainment, 
Which'  was  not  half  so  beautiful  and  kind ; 
You  have  added  worth  unto 't,  and  lustre, 
And  entertain'd  me  with  mine  own  device ; 
I  am  to  thank  you  for  it. 

1  Lady.*  My  lord,  you  take  us  even  at  the  best. 

Apem.  Faith,  for  the  worst  is  filthy ;  and  would  not  hold  taking,  I 
doubt  me. 

Tim.  Ladies,  there  is  an  idle  banquet  attends  you; 
Please  you  to  dispose  yourselves. 

All  Lad.  Most  thankfully,  my  lord.     [Exeunt  Cupid  and  Ladies. 

Tim.  Flavius, 

Flav.  My  lord. 

Tim.  The  little  casket  bring  me  hither. 

Flav.  Yes,  my  lord.— More  jewels  yet ! 
There  is  no  crossing  him  in  's  humour ;  [Asids. 

Else  I  should  tell  him  well,  i'  faith,  I  should  :b 
When  all 's  spent,  he  'd  be  cross'd  then,  an  he  could. 

(«)  Old  text,  1  Lord. 

•  As  this  pomp  shows  to  a  little  oil  and  root.")  A  line  so  inexplicable  and  obtrusive  as 
part  of  the  speech,  that  we  could  almost  believe  it  to  have  been  originally  a  stage 
direction  :*— 

"  They  dance  !  they  are  mad  women : 
Like  madness  is  tne  glory  of  this  life  ! 

[As  this  pomp  shows,  take  *  little  oil  and  root. 
We  make  ourselves  fools,"  &c. 

b  There  is  no  crossing  him  in 's  humour ; 

Else  I  should  tell  him  well,  i'  faith,  I  should : 
When  all f  s  spent,  he  'd  be  cross' d  then,  an  he  could.] 

In  the  second  line  we  adopt  the  punctuation  of  the  old  copy,  which,  from  not  perceiving 
the  sense  of  tell,  that  is,  rate,  or  call  to  account,  modern  editors  have  oddly  altered  to,— 

"Else  I  should  tell  him,— well,— V  faith,  I  should." 

The  word  crossing  induced  the  irresistible  paragram  on  tell,  and  a  stiU  further  quibble 
on  cross*  d,  which  is  to  be  understood,  both  in  the  sense  of  thwarted  and  have  crosses,  or 
money.  For  examples  of  a  similar  equivoque,  see  note  («),  p.  78,  Vol.  I.,  and  note  («), 
p.  108.  Vol.  III. 
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scene  n.]  TIMON  OF  ATHENS.  15 

T  is  pity  bounty  had  not  eyes  behind, 

That  man  might  ne'er  be  wretched  for  his  mind.    [Fetches  the  casket 

1  Lord.  W^ere  be  our  men  ? 
Serv.  Here,  my  lord,  in  readiness. 

2  Lord.  Our  horses ! 
Tim.  0  my  friends, 

I  have  one  word  to  say  to  you. — Look  you,  my  good  lord, 
I  must  entreat  you  honour  me  so  much 
As  to  advance  this  jewel ;  accept  it  and  wear  it, 
Kind  my  lord. 

1  Lord.  I  am  so  far  already  in  your  gifts, — 
All.  So  are  we  all. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  My  lord,  there  are  certain  nobles  of  the  senate  newly 
alighted,  and  come  to  visit  you. 

Tim.  They  are  fairly  welcome. 

Flav.  I  beseech  your  honour, 

Vouchsafe  me  a  word ;  it  does  concern  you  near. 

Tim.  Near !  why  then  another  time  I  '11  hear  thee : 
I  pi^ythee,  let's  be  provided  to  show  them  entertainment. 

Flav.  [Aside."]  I  scarce  know  how. 

Enter  another  Servant. 

2  Serv.  May  it  please  your  honour,  lord  Lucius, 
Out  of  his  free  love,  hath  presented  to  you 

Four  milk-white  horses,  trapp'd  in  silver. 

Tim.  I  shall  accept  them  fairly :  let  the  presents 
Be  worthily  entertain'd. — 

Enter  a  third  Servant. 

How  now !  what  news  ? 

3  Serv.  Please  you,  my  lord,  that  honourable  gentleman,  lord 
Lucullus,  entreats  your  company  to-morrow  to  hunt  with  him ;  and 
has  sent  your  honour  two  brace  of  greyhounds. 

Tim.  I '11  hunt  with  him ;  and  let  them  be  receiv'd, 
Not  without  fair  reward. 

Fii^v.  [Aside.']  What  will  this  come  to  ? 

He  commands  us  to  provide,  and  give  great  gifts, 
And  all  out  of  an  empty  coffer. — 
Nor  will  he  know  his  purse ;  or  yield  me  this, 
To  show  him  what  a  beggar  his  ncart  is, 
Being  of  no  power  to  make  his  wishes  good ; 
His  promises  fly  so  beyond  his  state, 
That  what  he  speaks  is  all  in  debt,  he  owes  for  every  word ; 
He  is  so  kind,  that  he  now  pays  interest  for  't ; 
His  land 's  put  to  their  books.    "Well,  would  I  were 
Gently  put  out  of  office,  before  I  were  forc'd  out ! 
Happier  is  he  that  has  no  friend  to  feed, 
Than  such  that  do  e'en  enemies  exceed. 
I  bleed  inwardly  for  my  lord.  [Exit 
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16  TIMON  OP  ATHENS.  [act  i. 

Tim.  You  do  yourselves  much  wrong,  you  bate  too  much  of  your 
own  merits. — Here,  my  lord,  a  trifle  of  our  love. 

2  Lord.  With  more  than  common  thanks  I  will  receive  it. 

3  Lord.  0,  lie 's  the  very  soul  of  bounty ! 

Tim.  And  now  I  remember,  my  lord,  you  gave  good  words  the  other 
day  of  a  bay  courser  I  rode  on :  *t  is  yours,  because  you  liked  it. 

2  Lord.  0, 1  beseech  you,  pardon  me,  my  lord,  in  that. 

Tim.  You  may  take  my  word,  my  lord ;  I  know,  no  man  can  justly 
praise,  but  what  he  does  affect :  1  weigh  my  friend's  affection  with 
mine  own ;  I  '11  tell  you  true.    I  '11  call  to  you. 

All  Lords.  0,  none  so  welcome. 

Tim.  I  take  all  and  your  several  visitations 
So  kind  to  heart,  't  is  not  enough  to  give ; 
Methinks,  I  could  deal  kingdoms  to  my  friends, 
And  ne'er  be  weary. — Alcibiades, 
Thou  art  a  soldier,  therefore  seldom  rich, 
It  comes  in  charity  to  thee ;  for  all  thy  living 
Is  'mongst  the  dead ;  and  all  the  lands  thou  hast 
Lie  in  a  pitch'd  field. 

Alcib.  Ay,  defiled  land,  my  lord. 

1  Lord.  We  arc  so  virtuously  bound, — 

Tim.  And  so 

Am  I  to  you. 

2  Lord.  So  infinitely  endear'd, — 
Tim.  All  to  you. — Lights,  more  lights ! 

I  Lord.  The  best  of  happiness,  honour,  and  fortunes, 
Keep  with  you,  lord  Timon ! 

Tni.  Ready  for  his  friends.  [Exeunt  Alcibiades,  Lords,  Jkc. 

Apem.  What  a  coil 's  here. 

Serving  of  l>ecks,a  and  jutting  out  of  bums ! 
I  doubt  whether  their  legsb  be  worth  the  sums 
That  are  given  for  'em.     Friendship's  full  of  dregs : 
Methinks,  false  hearts  should  never  have  sound  legs. 
Thus  honest  fools  lay  out  their  wealth  on  court'sies. 

Tim.  Now,  Apemantus,  if  thou  wert  not  sullen, 
I  Would  be  good  to  thee. 

Apem.  No,  I'll  nothing:  for,  if  I  should  be  bribed  too,  there 
would  be  none  left  to  rail  upon  thee ;  and  then  thou  wouldst  sin  the 
faster.  Thou  givest  so  long,  Timon,  I  fear  me  thou  wilt  give  away 
thyself  in  paper c  shortly :  what  need  these  feasts,  pomps,  and  vain 
glories  ? 

Tim.  Nay,  an  you  begin  to  rail  on  society  once,  I  am  sworn  not  to 
give  regard  to  you.    Farewell ;  and  come  with  better  music.      [Exit. 

Apem.  So  thou  wilt  not  hear  me  now,d  thou  shalt  not  then ;  I  '11 
lock  thy  heaven  from  thee. 
0,  that  men's  ears  should  be 
To  counsel  deaf,  but  not  to  flattery !  \ExlL 

•  Beck*,— ]  Becks  here  menus  bows. 

b  J  doubt  whether  their  legs,  &c]  To  make  a  leg,  meant  formerly  to  make  an 
oheiaance.    Apemantus,  perhaps,  intends  a  play  upon  the  word. 
e  In  paper— 1  In  paper  w  supposed  to  mean  in  securities. 
d  So  thou  wilt  not,  &c]  That  is,  As  thou  wilt  not,  &c. 
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acENE  i.]  TIMON  OF  ATHENS.  17 

ACT    II. 

SCENE  I.— Athens.    A  Room  in  a  Senator**  House, 

Enter  a  Senator  with  papers  in  his  hand. 

Sen.  And  late,  five  thousand ; — to  Varro  and  to  Isidore 
He  owes  nine  thousand ; — besides  my  former  sum, 
Which  makes  it  five  and  twenty. — Still  in  motion 
Of  raging  waste !  It  cannot  hold ;  it  will  not. 
If  I  want  gold,  steal  but  a  beggar's  dog, 
And  give  it  Timon,  why,  the  dog  coins  gold : 
If  I  would  sell  my  horse,  and  buy  ten*  more* 
Better  than  he,  why,  give  my  horse  to  Timon, 
Ask  nothing,  give  it  him,  it  fbals  me  straight, 
Tenb  able  horses:  no  porter6  at  his  gate ; 
But  rather  one  that  smiles,  and  still  invites 
All  that  pass  by.    It  cannot  hold ;  no  reason 
Can  found  f  his  state  in  safety.    Caphis,  ho ! 
Caphis,  I  say! 

Enter  Caphis. 

Gaph.  Here,  sir ;  what  is  your  pleasure  ? 

Sen.  (Jet  on  your  cloak,  and  haste  you  to  lord  Timonj 
Imp6rtune  him  for  my  monies ;  be  not  ceased 
With  slight  denial ;  nor  then  silenc'd,  when — 
Commend  me  to  your  master — and  the  cap 
Plays  in  the  right  hand,  thus: — but  tell  him,  sirrah^ 
My  uses  cry  to  me,  I  must  serve  my  turn 
Out  of  mine  own ;  his  days  and  times  are  past, 
And  my  reliances  on  his  fracted  dates 
Have  smit  my  credit :  I  love  and  honour  him ; 
But  must  not  break  my  back  to  heal  his  finger : 
Immediate  are  my  needs ;  and  my  relief 
Must  not  be  toss'd  and  turn'd  to  me  in  words, 
But  find  supply  immediate.    Get  you  gone : 
Put  on  a  most  importunate  aspect, 
A  visage  of  demand ;  for,  I  do  fear, 
When  every  feather  sticks  in  his  own  wing, 
Lord  Timon  will  be  left  a  naked  gull, 
Which  flashes  now  a  phoenix.    Get  you  gone. 

Caph.  I  go,  sir. 

(♦)  Old  text,  tnoe.  (t)  Old  text,  tound. 

(X)  First  folio  omits,  »irrah. 

»  Ten—]  This  is  Pope's  emendation,  the  old  text  having  "  twenty/' 
*  Ten— J  So  Theobald.    The  old  text  reads—"  And  able  horses.'' 
«  No  porter-]  From  what  follows  we  may  suspect  the  original  had  "no grim  porter." 
VOL.  IV.  0 
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18  HMON  OF  ATHENS.  [act  n. 

Sen.  Take  the  bonds  along  with  you,* 

And  have  the  dates  in  compt.b 
Caph,  I  will,  sir. 

Go.  [ExeunL 


SCiiNE  II.— The  Same.    A  Hall  in  Timon'*  House. 

Enter  Flavius,  with  many  bills  in  his  hand. 

Flay.  No  care,  no  stop !  so  senseless  of  expense 
That  he  will  neither  know  how  to  maintain  it, 
Nor  cease  his  flow  of  riot :  takes  no  account 
How  things  go  from  him ;  nor  resumes6  no  care 
Of  what  is  to  continue ;  never  mind 
Was  to  be  so  unwise,  to  be  so  kind. 
What  shall  be  done  ?  he  will  not  hear,  till  feel : 
I  must  be  round  with  him,  now  he  comes  from  hunting. 
Fie,  fie,  fie,  fie ! 

Enter  Caphis,  and  the  Servants  qflsiDOBE  and  Vabbo. 

Caph.  Good  even,  Varro  :d  what* 

You  come  for  money  ? 
Vas.  Serv.  Is  't  not  your  business  too  ? 

Caph.  It  is ; — and  yours  too,  Isidore  ? 
Ism.  Serv.  It  is  so. 

Caph.  Would  we  were  all  discharge ! 
Var.  Serv.  I  ffear  it. 

Caph.  Here  comes  the  lord. 

Enter  Timon,  Alcebiades,  Lords,  &c. 

Tim.  So  soon  as  dinner's  done,  we  '11  forth  again, 
My  Alcibiades. — With  me  ?  what  is  your  will  ? 
Caph.  My  lord,  here  is  a  note  of  certain  dues. 
Tim.  Dues !  whence  are  you " 


L? 


Caph.  Of  Athens  here,  my  lord. 

Tim.  Go  to  my  steward. 

•  Caph.  I  go,  sir. 

Sen.  Take  the  bonds,  &c] 

The  old  copies  read, — 

Caph.  I  go  sir. 
Sen.  I  go  sir? 

Take  the  bonds,  &c. 

The  repetition  of  "I  go,  sir,"  was,  in  aU  probability,  an  error  of  the  copyist  or  com- 
positor, 
b  And  have  the  dates  in  compt]  Theobald's  amendment  of  the  old  text,  which  reads — 
"  And  have  the  dates  in.    Come." 

«  Nor  resumes  no  care,  &c]  The  old  text  reads — "  nor  resume  no  care,"  &e.,  for 
which  Mr.  Collier's  annotator,  with  much  plausibility,  substitutes, — "no  reserves,  no 
care,"  &c,  according  to  Mr.  Collier's  last  edition  of  Shakespeare;  or,  "no  reserve;  no 
care,"  &c,  if  we  are  to  believe  his  monovOlume  edition,  and  the  supplemental  volumo 
of  "  Notes  and  Emendations,"  &c. 

d  Qood  even,  Varro :]  The  old  stage  direction  is,  u  Enter  Caphis,  Isidore,  and  Varro;99 
the  two  latter,  though  addressed  by  their  masters'  names,  it  is  clear,  from  what  follows, 
are  only  servants. 
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«cene  n.]  TIMON  OF  ATHENS.  10 

Caph.  Please  it  your  lordship,  he  hath  put  me  off, 
To  the  succession  of  new  days,  this  month : 
My  master  is  awak'd  by  great  occasion, 
To  call  upon  his  own ;  and  humbly  prays  you, 
That  with  your  other  noble  parts  you  '11  suit* 
In  giving  him  his  right. 

Tim.  Mine  honest  friend, 

I  pr'ythee,  but  repair  to  me  next  morning. 

Caph.  Nay,  good  my  lord, — 

Tim.  *  Contain  thyself,  good  friend. 

Vail  Serv.  One  Varro's  servant,  my  good  lord, — 

Isid.  Serv.  Prom  Isidore ; 

He  humbly  prays  your  speedy  payment, — 

Caph.  If  you  did  know,  my  lord,  my  master's  wants, — 

Var.  Serv.  T  was  due  on  forfeiture,  my  lord,  six  weeks  and  past. 

Isro.  Serv.  Your  steward  puts  me  off,  my  lord,  and  I 
Am  sent  expressly  to  your  lordship. — 

Tim.  Give  me  breath : — 

I  do  beseech  you,  good  my  lords,  keep  on ; 

I  '11  wait  upon  you  instantly.  [Exeunt  Alcibiades  and  Lords, 

dome  hither:  pray  you,  [To  Flavius. 

How  goes  the  world,  that  I  am  thus  cncounter'd 
With  clamorous  demands  of  date-broke*  bonds, 
And  the  detention  of  long-since-due  debts, 
Against  my  honour  ? 

Flav.  Please  you,  gentlemen, 

The  time  is  unagreeable  to  this  business : 
Your  importunacy  cease  till  after  dinner ; 
That  I  may  make  his  lordship  understand 
*Wherefore"you  are  not  paid. 

Tim.  Do  so,  my  friends : — 

See  them  well  entertained.  [Exit  Timon. 

Flav.  Pray,  draw  near.  [Exit  Flavius. 

Enter  Apemaotus  and  Fool. 

Caph.  Stay,  stay,  here  comes  the  fool  with  Apemantus ;  let 's  have 
some  sport  with  'em. 

Var.  Serv.  Hang  him,  he'll  abuse  us. 

Isid.  Serv.  A  plague  upon  him,  dog! 

Var.  Serv.  How  dost,  fool? 

Apem.  Dost  dialogue  with  thy  shadow  ? 

Var.  Serv.  I  speak  not  to  thee. 

Apem.  No  ;  't  is  to  thyself. — Come  away.  [To  ffie  Fool. 

Ised.  Serv.  [To  Var.  Serv.]  There 's  the  fool  hangs  on  your  back 
already.  r 

Apem.  No,  thou  stand'st  single,  thou  art  not  on  him  yet. 

Caph.  Where 's  the  fool  now  ? 

Apem.  He  last  asked  the  question. — Poor  rogues,  and  usurers' 
men !  bawds  between  gold  and  want ! 

(•)  Old  text,  debt,  broken. 

c  2 
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20  TIMON  OF  ATHENS.  [act  u. 

All  Serv.  What  arc  we,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  Asses. 

All  Seev.  Why? 

Apem.  That  you  ask  mc  what  you  are„and  do  not  know  yourselves. 
—Speak  to  'em,  fool. 

Fool.  How  do  you,  gentlemen  ? 

All  Serv.  Gramercies,  good  fool :  how  does  your  mistress  ? 

Fool.  She's  e'en  setting  on  water  to  scald  such  chickens  as  you 
are.    Would  we  could  see  you  at  Corinth ! 

Apem.  Good!  gramercy. 

Fool.  Look  you,  here  comes  my  mistress1*  page. 

Enter  Page. 

.  Page.  [To  the  FooL]  Why,  how  now,  captain!  what  do  you  in 
this  wise  company  ?    flow  dost  thou,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  Would  I  had  a  rod  in  my  mouth,  that  I  might  answer  thee 
profitably. 

Page.  Pr'ythee,  Apemantus,  read  me  the  superscription  of  these 
letters;  I  know  not  which  is  which. 

Apem.  Canst  not  read? 

Page.  No. 

Apem.  There  will  little  learning  die,  then,  that  day  thou  art 
hanged.  This  is  to  lord  Timon ;  this  to  Alcibiades.  Go*;  thou  wast 
born  a  bastard,  and  thou 'It  die  a  bawd. 

Page.  Thou  wast  whelped  a  dog,  and  thou  shalt  famish  a  dogV 
death.    Answer  not,  I  am  gone.  [Exit  Page. 

Apem.  E'en  so  thou  out-runn'st  grace.  Fool,  I  will  go  with  you 
to  lord  Timon's. 

Fool.  Will  you  leave  me  there  ? 

Apem.  If  Timon  stay  at  home. — You  three  serve  three  usurers  ? 

All  Serv.  Ay ;  would  they  served  us ! 

Apem.  So  would  I, — as  good  a  trick  as  ever  hangman  served  thief. 

Fool.  Are  you  three  usurers'  men  ? 

All  Serv.  Ay,  fool. 

Fool.  I  think  no  usurer  but  has  ajbol  to  his  servant :  my  mistress 
is  one,  and  I  am  her  fool.  When  men  come  to  borrow  of  your 
masters,  they  approach  sadly,  and  go  away  merry ;  but  they  enter  my 
mistress'*  house  merrily,  and  go  away  sadly:  The  reason  of  this? 

Var.  Serv.  I  could  render  one. 

Apem.  Do  it  then,  that  we  may  account  thee  a  whoremaster  and  a 
knave ;  which,  notwithstanding,  thou  shalt  be  no  less  esteemed. 

Var.  Serv.  What  is  a  whoremaster,  fool  ? 

Fool.  A  fool  in  good  clothes,  and  something  like  thee.  'T  is  a 
spirit:  sometime,  it  appears  like  a  lord;  sometime,  like  a  lawyer; 
sometime,  like  a  philosopher,  with  two  stones  moref  than  his  artificial 
one :  he  is  very  often  like  a  knight ;  and,  generally,  in  all  shapes  that 
man  goes  up  and  down  in  from  fourscore  to  thirteen,  this  spirit 
walks  in. 

Var.  Serv.  Thou  art  not  altogether  a  fool. 

(«)  Old  text,  Matien.  (t)  First  folio,  moe. 
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scexe  II.]  HMON  OF  ATHENS.  21 

Fool.  Xor  thou  altogether  a  wise  man :  as  much  foolery  as  I  have, 
so  much  wit  thou  lackest. 

Apem.  That  answer  might  have  become  Apemantus, 

All  Serv.  Aside,  aside ;  here  comes  lord  Timon. 

Apem.  Come  with  me,  fool,  come. 

Foou  I  do  not  always  follow  lover,  elder  brother,  and  woman ; 
sometime,  the  philosopher.  [Exeunt  Apemantus  and  Fool. 

Re-enter  Timon  ami  Flavius. 

Flav.  Pray  you,  walk  near ;  I  '11  speak  with  you  anon. 

[Exeunt  Servants* 

Tim.  You  make  me  marvel :  wherefore,  ere  this  time, 
Had  you  not  fully  laid  my  state  before  me, 
That"!  might  so  have  rated  my  expense, 
As  I  had  leave  of  means. 

Flav.  You  would  not  hear  me ; 

At  many  leisures  I  propos'd.* 

Tim.  Goto: 

Perchance  some  single  vantages  you  took, 
AVhen  my  indisposition  put  you  back ; 
And  that  unaptness  made  your  minister,* 
Thus  to  excuse  yourself. 

Flav.  "  0  my  good  lord ! 

At  many  times  I  brought  in  my  accounts,1* 
Laid  them  before  you,  you  would  throw  them  off, 
And  say,  you  found  f  them  in  mine  honesty. 
When,  for  some  trifling  present,  you  have  bid  me 
Return  so  much,c  I  have  shook  my  head  and  wept ; 
Yea,  'gainst  the  authority  of  manners,  pray'd  you 
To  hold  your  hand  more  close :  I  did  endure 
Not  seldom,  nor  no  slight  checks,  when  I  have 
Prompted  you,  in  the  ebb  of  your  estate, 
And  your  great  flow  of  debts.    My  dear-lov'd  J  lord, 
Though  you  hear  now,  too  late !  yet  now  *s  a  time, 
The  greatest  of  your  having  lacks  a  half 
To  pay  your  present  debts. 

Tim.  Let  all  my  land  be  sold. 

Flay.  'T  is  all  engaged,  some  forfeited  and  gone ; 
And  what  remains  will  hardly  stop  the  mouth 
Of  present  dues :  the  future  comes  apace : 
What  shall  defend  the  interim?  and  at  length 
How  goes  our  reckoning ! 

Tim.  To  Lacedaemon  did  my  land  extend. 

Flav.  0  my  good  lord,  the  world  is  but  a  word : 

(*)  First  folio,  propose.       (f)  First  folio,  sound.       (J)  First  foUo  omits,  dear. 

"  And  that  unaptness  made  your  minister, — ]  That  unaptness  became,  or  was 
amide,  &c. 

b  At  many  times  I  brought  in  my  accounts, — ]  The  import  is,  "  At  many  times  tchen 
I  brought  in  my  accounts,    &c. 

<  Return  so  much — ]  As  Malone  observes,  he  does  not  mean  so  great  a  sum,  but  a 
certain  sum,  as  it  might  happen  to  be. 
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Were  it  all  yours  to  give  it  in  a  breath, 
How  quickly  were  it  gone ! 

Tim.  You  tell  me  true.* 

Flav.  If  you  suspect  my  husbandry  or  falsehood, 
Call  me  before  the  exactest  auditors, 
And  set  me  on  the  proof.    So  the  gods  bless  me, 
When  all  our  offices  have  been  oppressed 
With  riotous  feeders ;  when  our  vaults  have  wept 
With  drunken  spilth  of  wine ;  when  every  room 
Hath  blaz'd  with  lights,  and  bray'd  with  minstrelsy ; 
I  have  retir'd  me  to  a  wasteful  cock, 
And  set  mine  eyes  at  flow.b 

Tim.  IVythee,  no  more. 

Flav.  Heavens,  have  I  said,  the  bounty  of  this  lord ! 
How  many  prodigal  bits  have  slaves  and  peasants, 
This  night  englutted !    Who  is  not  Timon's  ? 
What  heart,  head,  sword,  force,  means,  but  is  lord  Timon's? 
Gre^t  Timon!  noble,  worthy,  royal  Timon ! 
Ah !  when  the  means  are  gone,  that  buy  this  praise, 
The  breath  is  gone  whereof  this  praise  is  made : 
Feast-won,  fest-lost ;  one  cloud  of  winter  showers, 
These  flies  are  couch'd. 

Tim.  Gome,  sermon  me  no  Anther : 

No  villainous  bounty  yet  hath  pass'd  my  heart ; 
Unwisely,  not  ignobly,  have  I  given. 
Why  dost  thou  weep?  Canst  thou  the  conscience  lack, 
To  think  I  shall  lack  friends?    Secure6  thy  heart ; 
If  I  would  broach  the  vessels  of  my  love, 
And  try  the  argument  of  hearts  by  borrowing, 

•  You  tcU  me  true.]  This  is,  you  estimate  or  rate  me  trulv.    So  in  a  previous  scene,- 
ActI.Sc.  2:— 

"  I  '11  tett  you  true.    I  'U  call  to  you." 

b  J  have  retir'd  me  to  a  wasteful  cock, 

And  set  mine  eyes  atJUnc.] 

This  is  one  of  those  humiliating  passages  occasionally  found  in  the  first  folio,  the  mean- 
ing of  which,  from  no  involution  or  abstruseness  of  language  in  the  poet  hut  through 
some  trivial  error  on  the  part  of  copyist  or  compositor,  has  foiled  the  penetration  of 
every  commentator.  Pone  ooldly  cut  the  knot  by  reading  "  lonely  room"  for  "  wasteful 
cock,"  but  this  daring  substitution  never  got  beyond  his  own  edition.  Hanmer  explained 
the  doubtful  words  to  signify  "  a  cock-loft  or  garret,  lying  in  waste ; "  (!)  and  Mr.  Col- 
lier's annotator  changes  " wasteful  cock"  to  •' wasteful  nook;"  an  alteration  not 
likely  to  fare  better  than  Pope's,  since  everybody  who  reads  the  context  feels,  we  appre- 
hend, instinctively,  that  u  a  wasteful  cock,"  i.e.  the  tap  of  a  wine  butt  turned  on  to- 
waste,  is  an  image  so  peculiarly  suitable  in  the  steward's  picture  of  profligate  dissipation, 
that  it  must  be  right.  In  default  of  any  satisfactory  explication,  wo  hazard  a  sugges- 
tion that  the  passage  might  originally  have  been  printed  thus,— 


-  So  the  gods  bless  me, 


When  all  our  offices  have  been  oppress' d 

With  riotous  feeders ;  when  our  vaults  have  wept 

With  drunken  spilth  of  wine ;  when  every  room 

Hath  blaz'd  with  lights,  and  bray'd  with  minstrelsy, 

I  have  retir'd  (me  too  a  wasteful  cock,) 

And  set  mine  eyes  at  flow." 

*  Secure  thy  heart ;]  Assttre,  make  confident^  thy  heart. 
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Men  and  men's  fortunes  could  I  frankly  use. 
As  I  can  bid  thee  speak. 

Flay.  Assurance  bless  your  thoughts ! 

Tim.  And,  in  some  sort,  these  wants  of  mine  are  crown'd, 
That  I  account  them  blessings ;  for  by  these 
Shall  I  try  friends :  you  shall  perceive,  how  you 
Mistake  my  fortunes ;  I  am  wealthy  in  my  mends. — 
Within  there, — Flaminius !  *  Servilius ! 

Enter  Flaminius,  Servilius,  and  other  Servants. 

Serv.  My  lord  ?  my  lord  ?— 

Tim.  I  will  despatch  you  severally. — You,  to  lord  Lucius, — to  lord 
Lucullus  you ;  I  hunted  with  his  honour  to-day ; — you,  to  Sempro- 
nius;  commend  me  to  their  loves;  and,  I  am  proud,  say,  that  my 
occasions  have  found  time  to  use  'em  toward  a  supply  of  money :  let 
the  request  be  fifty  talents. 

Flam.  As  you  have  said,  my  lord. 

Flay.  Lorn  Lucius  and  Lucullus?  hum!  [Aside. 

Tim.  Go  you,  sir,  [To  another  Serv.]  to  the  senators, 
Of  whom,  even  to  the  state's  best  health,  I  have 
Deserved  this  hearing,  bid  'em  send  o'  the  instant 
A  thousand  talents  to  me. 

Flay.  I  have  been  bold 

(For  that  I  knew  it  the  most  general  way) 
To  them  to  use  your  signet  and  your  name ; 
But  they  do  shake  their  heads,  and  I  am  here 
No  richer  in  return. 

Tim.  Is'ttrue?  can't  be? 

Flay.  They  answer,  in  a  joint  and  corporate  voice, 
That  now  they  are  at  fall — want  treasure — cannot 
Do  what  they  would — are  sorry — yon  are  honourable,— 
But  yet  they  could  have  wish'd— they  know  not — 
Something  hath  been  amis*— a  noble  nature 
May  catch  a  wrench — would  all  were  well— 't  is  pity  ;— 
And  so,  intending*  other  serious  matters, 
After  distasteful  looks,  and  these  hard  fractions, 
With  certain  half-caps,  and  cold-moving  nods, 
They  froze  me  into  silence. 

Tim.  You  gods,,  reward  them ! — 

IVythee,  man,  look  cheerly.    These  old  fellows 
Have  their  ingratitude  in  them  hereditary : 
Their  blood  is  cak'd,  't  is  cold,  it  seldom  flows ; 
T  is  lack  of  kindly  warmth  they  are  not  kind; 
And  nature,  as  it  grows  again  toward  earth, 
Is  fashion'd  for  the  journey,  dull,  and  heavy. — 
Go  to  Yentidius :— [To  a  Serv.]  Pr'ythee,  [To  Flayius.]  be  not  sad, 

(•)  Old  text,  Flaviu*. 

»  Intending — ]  That  is,  prtUnding.    So  in  "  Richard  m."  Act.  III.  So.  6,— 

"  Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw, 
Intending  deep  suspicion." 
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SCENE  IL— The  same.    A  Public  Place. 

Enter  Lucius,  with  Three  Strangers. 

Luc.  Who?  the  lord  Timon?  he  is  my  very  good  Mend,  and  an 
honourable  gentleman. 

1  Strax.  We  know  him  fbr  no  less,  though  we  are  bnt  strangers 
to  him :  but  I  can  tell  you  one  thing,  my  lord,  and  which  I  hear 
from  common  rumours ; — now  lord  Timon's  »happy  hours  are  done 
and  past,  and  his  estate  shrinks  from  him. 

Luc.  Fie  no,  do  not  believe  it;  he  cannot  want  for  money. 

2  Strax.  But  believe  you  this,  my  lord,  that,  not  long  ago,  one  of 
his  men  was  with  the  lord  Lucullus,  to  borrow  so  many  talents  ;a 
nay,  urged  extremely  fbr't,  and  showed  what  necessity  belonged 
to 't,  anSyet  was  denied. 

Luc.  How! 

2  Strax.  I  tell  you,  denied,  my  lord. 

Luc.  What  a  strange  case  was  that !  now,  before  the  gods,  I  am 
ashamed  on't.  Denied  that  honourable  man!  there  was  very  little 
honour  showed  in't.  For  my  own  part,  I  must  needs  confess,  I  have 
received  some  email  kindnesses  from  him,  as'  money,  plate,  jewels, 
and  such-like  trifles,  nothing  comparing  to  his ;  vet,  had  he  mistook 
him,  and  sent  to  me,  I  should  ne'er  have  denied  his  occasion  so 
many  talents. 

Enter  Servilius. 

Ser.  See,  by  good  hap,  yonder 's  my  lord ;  I  have  sweat  to  see  his 
honour. — My  honoured  lord, —  [To  Lucius. 

Luc.  Servilius!  you  are  kindly  met,  sir.  Fare  thee  well:— com- 
mend me  to  thy  honourable,  virtuous  lord,  my  very  exquisite  friend. 

Ser.  May  it  please  your  honour,  my  lord  hath  sentr— 

Luc.  Ha!  what  has  he  sent?  I  am  so  much  endeared  to  that 
lord ;  he 's  ever  sending :  how  shall  I  thank  him,  think'st  thou  ?  and 
what  has  he  sent  now? 

Ser.  H  'as  only  sent  his  present  occasion  now,  my  lord ;  requesting 
your  lordship  to  supply  his  instant  use  with  so  many  talents. 

Luc.  I  know  his  lordship  is  but  merry  with  me ;  He  cannot  want 
fifty-five  hundred  talents. 

ser.  But  in  the  mean  time  he  wants  less,  my  lord. 
If  his  occasion  were  not  virtuous, 
I  should  not  urge  it  half  so  faithfully. 

Luc.  Dost  thou  speak  seriously,  Servilius  ? 

Ser.  Upon  my  soul,  'tis  true,  sir. 

Luc.  What  a  wicked  beast  was  I  to  disfumish  myself  against  such 
a  good  time,  when  I  might  have  shown  myself  honourable !  how 
unluckily  it  happened,  that  I  should  purchase  the  day  before  for  a 
little  part,b  and  undo  a  great  deal  of  nonour. — Servilius,  now  before 

a  So  many  talents  i]  That  is,  certain  talents.    The  expression  occurs  twice  again  in 
die  present  scene.    See  also  note  («),  p.  21. 
k  A  little  part,—]  Bart  seems  a  palpable  misprint.    We  should,  perhaps,  as  Mason 
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the  gods,  I  am  not  able  to  do ;  the  more  beast,  I  say : — I  was  sending 
to  use  lord  Timon  myself,  these  gentlemen  can  witness ;  but  I  would 
not,  for  the  wealth  of  Athens,  I  had  done  it  now.  Commend  me 
bountifully  to  his  good  lordship;  and  I  hope,  his  honour  will  con- 
ceive the  fairest  of  me,  because  I  have  no  power  to  be  kind : — and 
tell  him  this  from  me,  I  count  it  one  of  my  greatest  afflictions, 
say,  that  I  cannot  pleasure  such  an  honourable  gentleman.  Good 
Servilius,  will  you  befriend  me  so  far,  as  to  use  mine  own  words 
to  him? 

Ser.  Yes,  sir,  I  shall. 

Luc.  1 11  look  you  out  a  good  turn,  Servilius, —   [Exit  Servilius. 
True,  as  you  said,  Timon  is  shrunk  indeed ; 
And  he  that 's  once  denied  will  hardly  speed.  [Exit  Lucius. 

1  Strak.  Do  you  observe  this,  Hostilius? 

2  Stran.  Ay,  too  well. 

1  Stran.  Why  this  is  the  world's  soul ;  and  just  of  the  same  piece 
Is  every  flatterer's  spirit.*    Who  can  call  him  his  Mend, 
That  dips  in  the  same  dish  ?  for,  in  my  knowing, 
Timon  has  been  this  lord's  father, 
And  kept  his  credit  with  his  purse ; 
Supported  his  estate ;  nay,  Timon's  money 
Has  paid  his  men  their  wages.    He  ne'er  drinks, 
But  Timon's  silver  treads  upon  his  lip ; 
And  yet>  (0,  see  the  monstrousness  of  man 
When  he  looks  out  in  an  ungrateful  shape !) 
He  does  deny  him,  in  respect  of  his, 
What  charitable  men  afford  to  beggars. 

3  Stran.  Religion  groans  at  it. 

1  Stran.  For  mine  own  part, 

I  never  tasted  Timon  in  my  life, 
Nor  came  any  of  his  bounties  over  me, 
To  mark  me  for  his  friend ;  yet,  I  protest, 
For  his  right  noble  mind,  illustrious  virtue, 
And  honourable  carriage, 
Had  his  necessity  made  use  of  me, 
I  would  have  put  my  wealth  into  donation, 
And  the  best  half  should  have  retum'd  to  him, 
So  much  I  love  his  heart :  but,  I  perceive, 
Hen  must  learn  now  with  pity  to  dispense, 
For  policy  sits  above  conscience.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  III. — The  same.    A  Room  in  Sempronius'  House. 

Enter  Semproxius,  and  a  Servant  0/ Timon's. 

Sbm.  Must  he  needs  trouble  me  in 't  ? — hum ! — 'bove  all  others  ? 
He  might  have  tried  lord  Lucius  or  Lucullus ; 
And  now  Ventidius  is  wealthy  too, 

suggested,  read,  "  a  little  port"  that  is,  ostentation,  shoic,  and  the  like.    Theobald  pro- 
posed, "  a  little  dirt"    Johnson,  "  a  little  park." 
»  Spirit.]  An  emendation  by  Theobald ;  the  old  text  has,  sport. 
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Whom  he  redeem'd  from  prison :  all  these 
Owe  their  estates  unto  him. 

Serv.  My  lord, 

They  have  all  been  touch'd,  and  found  base  metal ; 
For  they  have  all  denied  him ! 

Sem.  How !  have  they  denied  him? 

Has  Ventidius  and  Lucullus  denied  him  ? 
And  does  he  send  to  me  ?    Three  ?  hum ! — 
It  shows  but  little  love  or  judgment  in  him. 
Must  I  be  his  last  refuge  ?    His  friends,  like  physicians, 
Thrice*  give  him  over ;  must  I  take  the  cure  upon  me  ? 
H  'as  much  disgrac'd  me  in 't ;  I  'm  angry  at  him, 
That  might  have  known  my  place :  I  see  no  sense  for  % 
But  his  occasions  might  have  woo'd  me  first ; 
For,  in  my  conscience,  I  was  the  first  man 
That  e'er  received  gift  from  him : 
And  does  he  think  so  backwardly  of  me  now, 
That  I  '11  requite  it  last  ?    No :  so  it  may  prove 
An  argument  of  laughter  to  the  rest, 
And  amongst  lords  Ib  be  thought  a  fool. 
I  had  rather  than  the  worth  of  thrice  the  sum, 
H  'ad  sent  to  me  first*  but  for  my  mind's  sake ; 
I  'd  such  a  courage  to  do  him  good.    But  now  return, 
And  with  their  faint  reply  this  answer  join ; 
Who  bates  mine  honour,  shall  not  know  my  coin.  [JEfc& 

Serv.  Excellent!    Your  lordship's  a  goodly  villain.     The  devil 
knew  not  what  he  did  when  he  made  man  politic, — he  crossed  him- 
self by 't :  and  I  cannot  think,  but,  in  the  end,  the  villainies  of  man 
will  set  him  clear.    How  fairly  this  lord  strives  to  appear  foul !  takes 
virtuous  copies  to  be  wicked ;  like  those  that,  under  hot  ardent  zeal, 
would  set  whole  realms  on  fire.    Of  such  a  nature  is  his  politic  love. 
"This  was  my  lord's  best  hope ;  now  all  are  fled, 
Save  the  gods  only  :•  now  lis  friends  are  dead, 
Doors,  that  were  ne'er  acquainted  with  their  wards 
Many  a  bounteous  year,  must  be  employ'd 

(•)  Old  text,  onebj  the  Gods. 

'  Hi*  friends,  like  physicians, 


Thrice  give  him  over; 
TJtricc  is  an  emendation  of  Johnson's ;  the  old  text  having  Thrive. 

b  So  it  may  prove 

An  argument  oflauahter  to  the  rest, 
And  amongst  lords  I  be  thought  a  fool;] 

J  was  introduced  hy  the  second  foUo.    "We  believe,  however,  the  original  error  i 
from  the  trifling  misprint  of  it  for  /,  and  that  the  passage  once  stood,— 
" So  /may  prove 

An  argument  of  laughter  to  the  rest, 

And  amongst  lords  be  thought  a  fool." 
•Compare :  "  "Well,  if  ever  thou  dost  fall  from  this  faith,  thou  wilt  prove  a  notable  argu- 
ment."— Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  Act  I.  8c.  1.    The  same  misprint  occurs  in  "  King 
John,"  Act  I.  Sc.  1:— 

"  It  would  not  be  sir  Nob  in  any  case ; " 
•which,  in  the  second  foUo,  is  corrected  to, — 

"/would  not  be,"  &c. 
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Now  to  guard  sure  their  master. 

And  this  is  all  a  liberal  course  allows ; 

"Who  cannot  keep  his  wealth  must  keep  his  house.  [Exit. 


SCENE  IV.— The  same.    A  HaU  in  Tiinon'*  House. 

Enter  Two  Servants  of  Varbo,  and  the  Servant  of  Lucius,  meeting 
Titus,  Hobtensius,  and  other  Servants  of  Timon's  Creditors,. 
waiting  his  coming  out. 

1  Var.  See  v.  "Well  met ;  good-morrow,  Titus  and  Hortensius. 

Tit.  The  like  to  you,  kind  Varro. 

Hoe.  Lucius  ? 

What,  do  we  meet  together  ? 

Luc.  Sebv.  Ay,  and,  I  think, 

One  business  does  command  us  all ;  for  mine 
Is  money. 

Tit.         So  is  theirs  and  em's. 

Enter  Philotus. 

Luc.  Sebv.  And  sir  Philotus  too ! 

Phi.  Good  day  at  once. 

Luc.  Sebv.  "Welcome,  good  brother. 

What  do  you  think  the  horn*  ? 

Phi.    *  Labouring  for  nine. 

Luc.  Serv.  So  much  ? 

Phi.  Is  not  my  lord  seen  yet  ? 

Luc.  Sebv.  Not  yet. 

Phi.  I  wonder  on 't ;  he  was  wont  to  shine  at  seven. 

Luc.  Serv.  Ay,  but  the  days  are  wax'd  shorter  with  him : 
You  must  consider  that  a  prodigal  course 
Is  like  the 'sun's,  but  not  like  his  recoverable. 
I  fear,  'tis  deepest  winter  in  lord  Timon's  purse ; 
That  is,  one  may  reach  deep  enough,  and  yet 
Find  little. 

Phi.  I  am  of  your  fear  for  that. 

Tit.  I  '11  show  you  how  to  observe  a  strange  event. 
Tour  lord  sends  now  for  money. 

Hoe.  Most  true,  he  does. 

Tit.  And  he  wears  jewels  now  of  Timon's  gift, 
For  which  I  wait  for  money. 

Hoe.  It  is  against  my  heart. 

Luc.  Serv.  Mark,  how  strange  it  shows, 

Timon  in  this  should  pay  more  than  he  owes : 
And  e'en  as  if  your  lord  should  wear  rich  jewels, 
And  send  for  money  for  'em 

Hon.  I  am  weary  of  this  charge,  the  gods  can  witness : 
I  know  my  lord  hath  spent  of  Timon's  wealth, 
And  now  ingratitude  makes  it  worse  than  stealth. 

1  Var.  Serv.  Yes,  mine 's  three  thousand  crowns :  what 's  yours  ? 

Luc.  Serv.  Five  thousand  mine. 
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1  Vab.  Serv.  'T  is  much  deep :  and  it  should  seem  by  the  sum, 
Your  master's  confidence  was  above  mine ; 
Else,  surely,  his  had  equall'd. 

Enter  Flaminius. 

Tit.  One  of  lord  Timon's  men. 

Luc.  Serv.  Flaminius !  sir,  a  word :  pray,  is  my  lord  ready  to  come 
forth? 
Flam.  No,  indeed,  he  is  not. 
Tit.  We  attend  his  lordship ;  pray,  signify  so  much. 
Flak.  I  need  not  tell  him  that ;  he  knows  you  are  too  diligent. 

{Exit  Flaminius. 

Enter  Flayius,  in  a  cloak,  muffled. 

Luc.  Serv.  Ha !  is  not  that  his  steward  muffled  so? 
He  goes  away  in  a  cloud :  call  him,  call  him. 

Tit.  Do  you  hear,  sir  ? 

1  Var.  Serv.  By  your  leave,  sir, — 

Flav.  What  do  ye  ask  of  me,  my  friend  ? 

Tit.  We  wait  for  certain  money  here,  sir. 

Flav.  Ay,  if  money  were  as  certain  as  your  waiting, 
Twere  sure  enough. 

Why  then  preferfd  you  not  your  sums  and  bills, 
When  your  false  masters  ate  of  my  lord's  meat  ? 
Then  they  could  smile,  and  fawn  upon  his  debts, 
And  take  down  the  interest  into  their  gluttonous  maws. 
You  do  yourselves  but  wrong  to  stir  me  up ; 
Let  me  pass  quietly : 

Believe 't,  my  lord  and  I  have  made  an  end; 
I  have  no  more  to  reckon,  he  to  spend. 

Luc.  Serv.  Ay,  but  this  answer  will  not  serve. 

Flav.  If 't  will  not  serve,  't  is  not  so  base  as  you ; 
For  you  serve  knaves.  [Exit. 

1  Var.  Serv.  How !  what  does  his  cashier'd  worship  mutter? 

2  Var.  Serv.  No  matter  what ;  he 's  poor,  and  that 's  revenge 
enough.  Who  can  speak  broader  than  he  that  has  no  house  to  put 
his  head  in  ?  such  may  rail  against  great  buildings. 

Enter  Servilius. 

Tit.  0,  here 's  Servilius ;  now  we  shall  know  some  answer. 

Ser.  If  I  might  beseech  you,  gentlemen,  to  repair  some  other  hour, 
I  should  derive  much  from  it :  for,  take  it  of  my  soul,  my  lord  leans 
wondrously  to  discontent.  His  comfortable  temper  has  forsook  him ; 
he 's  much  out  of  health,  and  keeps  his  chamber. 

Luc.  Serv.  Many  do  keep  their  chambers  are  not  sick: 
And,  if  it  be  so  far  beyond  his  health, 
Methinks  he  should  the  sooner  pay  his  debts, 
And  make  a  clear  way  to  the  gods. 

Ser.  Good  gods ! 

Tit.  We  cannot  take  this  for  answer,  sir. 

Flam.  [Without]  Servilius,  help !— my  lord !  my  lord! 
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Enter  Tmox,  in  a  rage;  Flamnitjs  following. 

Tut.  What,  are  my  doors  oppos'd  against  my  passage  ? 
Have  I  been  ever  free,  and  must  my  house 
Be  my  retentive  enemy,  my  gaol  ? 
The  place  which  I  have  feasted,  does  it  now, 
Like  all  mankind,  show  me  an  iron  heart? 

Luc.  Serv.  Put  in  now,  Titus. 

Tit.  My  lord,  here  is  my  bill. 

Luc.  Serv.  Here's  mine. 

Hor.  Serv.  And  mine,  my  lord.* 

Both  Vab.  Serv.  And  ours,  my  lord. 

Pm.  All  our  bills. 

Tm.  Knock  me  down  with  'em  :b  cleave  me  to  the  girdle* 

Luc.  Serv.  Alas !  my  lord, — 

Tim.  Cut  my  heart  in  sums. 

Tit.  Mine,  fifty  talents. 

Tm.  Tell  out  my  blood. 

Luc.  Serv.  Five  thousand  crowns,  my  lord. 

Tm.  Five  thousand  drops  pays  that. — 
What  yours  ? — and  yours  ? 

1  Var.  Serv.  My  lord, — 

2  Var.  Serv.  My  lord, — 

Tm.  Tear  me,  take  me,  and  the  gods  fall  upon  you !  [Exit 

Hor.  'Faith,  I  perceive  our  masters  may  throw  their  caps  at  their 

money ;  these  debts  may  well  be  called  desperate  ones,  for  a  madman 

owes  'em.  [Exeunt 

Re-enter  Timon  and  Flavius. 

Tim.  They  have  e'en  put  my  breath  from  me,  the  slaves. 
Creditors! — devils. 

Flav.  My  dear  lord, — 

Tm.  What  if  it  should  be  so  ? 

Flav.  My  lord, — 

Tim.  I  '11  have  it  so.    My  steward ! 

Flav.  Here,  my  lord. 

Tm.  So  fitly?    Go,  bid  all  my  friends  again, 
Lucius,  Lucullus,  and  Sempronius ; c  all : 
I  '11  once  more  feast  the  rascals. 

Flav.  0  my  lord, 

You  only  speak  from  your  distracted  soul ; 

»  And  mine,  my  lord.]  The  old  copies  assign  this  speech  to  1  Varro.  Capell  correctly 
gave  it  to  the  servant  of  Hortensius,  because  Varro  s  two  servants  proffer  their  Mills 
immediately  afterwards. 

b  Phi.  All  our  bills. 

Tim.  Knock  me  down  with  'em  :] 

Again  the  inveterate  conceit  on  bill  a  weapon,  and  bill  a  paper ! 
«  Lucius,  Lucullus,  and  Sempronius ;  all  :J  The  folio  1623  has, 

" and  Sempronius  Vllorxa  :  All," 


but,  as  Vllorxa  is  utterly  unintelligible,  and  overloads  the  line,  we  adopt  the  example 
set  by  the  editor  of  the  second  folio,  and  expunge  it  from  the  text. 
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There  is  not  so  much  left,  to  furnish  ont 
A  moderate  table. 

Tm.  Be  't  not  in  thy  care ; 

Go,  I  charge  thee ;  invite  them  all:  let  in  the  tide 
Of  knaves  once  more ;  my  cook  and  I  '11  provide.  [Exeunt 


SCENE  Y.—The  same.    The  Senate-House. 

The  Senate  sitting. 

1  Sen.  My  lord,  you  "have  my  voice  to  it;  the  fault's  bloody;  'tis- 
necessary  he"  should  die :  nothing  emboldens  sin  so  much  as  mercy. 

2  Sen.  Most  true ;  the  law  shall  bruise  him.# 

Enter  Alcibiades,  attended. 

Alcib.  Honour,  health,  and  compassion  to  the  senate ! 

1  Sen.  Now,  captain  ? 

Alcib.  I  am  an  humble  suitor  to  your  virtues ; 
For  pity  is  the  virtue  of  the  law, 
And  none  but  tyrants  use  it  cruelly. 
It  pleases  time  and  fortune  to  lie  heavy 
Upon  a  friend  of  mine,  whet,  in  hot  blood, 
Hath  stepp'd  into  the  law,  which  is  past  depth 
To  those  tnat,  without  heed,  do  plunge  into  't. 
He  is  a  man,  setting  his  fate  aside, 
Of  cornel  v  virtues : 

Nor  did  he  soil  the  fact  with  cowardice, 
(An  J  honour  in  him  which  buys  out  his  fault,) 
But  with  a  noble  fury  and  fair  spirit, 
Seeing  his  reputation  touch'd  to  death,  * 
He  did  oppose  his  foe : 
And  with  such  sober  and  unnoted  passion 
He  did  behave*  his  anger  ere  rt  was  spent, 
As  if  he  had  but  prov'd  an  argument. 

1  Sen.  You  undergo  too  strict  a  paradox,b 
Striving  to  make  an  ugly  deed  look  fair : 
Your  words  have  took  such  pains,  as  if  they  labour'd 
To  bring  manslaughter  into  form,  and  set  quarrelling 
Upon  the  head  of  valour ;  which,  indeed, 
Is  valour  misbegot,  and  came  into  the  world 
When  sects  and  factions  were  newly  born : 
He 's  truly  valiant,  that  can  wisely  suffer 
The  worst  that  man  can  breathe ; 
And  make  his  wrongs  his  outsides, 
To  wear  them  like  his  raiment,  carelessly ; 
And  ne'er  prefer  his  injuries  to  his  heart, 


(♦)  Old  text,  'em.  (f)  Old  text,  And. 

»  He  did  behave  hie  anger— A  Behare,  in  its  ancient  sense  of  control,  was  si 
by  Rowc,  in  place  of  behoove,  which  is  the  word  in  the  old  copies;  but,  with  M 
doubt  the  text  is  not  yet  right. 

b  You  undergo  too  strict  a  paradox,— -]  Tou  undertake  too  hareh  a  paradox. 
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To  bring  it  into  danger. 
If  wrongs  be  evils,  and  enforce  us  kill, 
What  folly  't  is  to  hazard  life  for  ill  ? 
Alcib.  My  lord, — 

1  Sen.  Yon  cannot  make  gross  sins  look  clear : 
To  revenge  is  no  valour,  but  to  bear. 

Alcib.  My  lords,  then,  under  favour,  pardon  me, 
If  I  speak  like  a  captain. — 
"Why  do  fond  men  expose  themselves  to  battle, 
And  not  endure  all  threats  ?  sleep  upon  it, 
And  let  the  foes  quietly  cut  their  throats, 
Without  repugnancy  ?    If  there  be 
Such  valour  in  the  bearing,  what  make  we 
Abroad  ?  why  then,  women  are  more  valiant 
That  stay  at  home,  if  bearing  carry  it ; 
And  the  ass  more  captain  than  the  lion ; 
The  felon*  loaden  with  irons  wiser  than  the  judge, 
If  wisdom  be  in  suffering.    0  my  lords, 
As  you  arc  great,  be  pitifully  good : 
Who  cannot  condemn  rashness  in  cold  blood  ? 
To  kill,  I  grant,  is  sin's  extremest  gust ; 
But,  in  defence,  by  mercy,  'tis  most  just. 
To  be  in  anger  is  impiety ; 
But  who  is  man  that  is  not  angry  ? 
Weigh  but  the  crime  with  this. 

2  Sen.  You  breathe  in  vain. 

Alcib.  In  vain !  his  service  done 

At  Lacedaemon,  and  Byzantium, 
Were  a  sufficient  briber  for  his  life. 

1  Sen.  What's  that? 

Alcib.  Why,  I J  say,  my  lords,  h  'as  done  fair  service, 
And  slain  in  fight  many  of  your  enemies : 
How  full  of  valour  did  he  bear  himself 
In  the  last  conflict,  and  made  plenteous  wounds  1 

2  Sen.  He  has  made  too  much  plenty  with  'em,} 
He 's  a  sworn  rioter.;  he  has  a  sin  that  often 
Drowns  him,  and  takes  his  valour  prisoner : 

If  there  were  no  foes,  that  were  enough 
To  overcome  him :  in  that  beastly  fury 
He  has  been  known  to  commit  outrages, 
And  cherish  factions :  't  is  inferr'd  to  us, 
His  days  are  foul,  and  his  drink  dangerous. 

1  Sen.  He  dies. 

Alcib.  Hard  fate !  he  might  have  died  in  war. 
My  lords,  if  not  for  any  parts  in  him, 
(Though  his  right  arm  might  purchase  his  own  time, 
And  be  in  debt  to  none,)  yet,  more  to  move  you, 
Take  my  deserts  to  his,  and  join  'em  both: 
And  for  I  know  your  reverend  ages  love  security, 

(*)  Old  text,  fellow.  (f)  First  folio  omits,  J.  (|)  First  folio,  Mm. 

VOL.  IV.  D 
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I  '11  pawn  my  victories,  all  my  honour  to  you, 
Upon  his  good  returns. 
If  by  this  crime  he  owes  the  law  his  life, 
Why,  let  the  war  receive 't  in  valiant  gore ; 
For  law  is  strict,  and  war  is  nothing  more. 

1  Sen.  We  are  for  law, — he  dies ;  urge  it  no  more, 
On  height  of  our  displeasure :  friend  or  brother, 

He  forfeits  his  own  blood  that  spills  another. 

Alcib.  Must  it  be  so  ?  it  must  not  be.    My  lords, 
I  do  beseech  you,  know  me. 

2  Sen.  How! 

Alcib.  Call  me  to  your  remembrances. 

3  Sen.  %  What! 
Alcib.  I  cannot  think  but  your  age  has  forgot  me ; 

It  could  not  else  be  I  should  prove  so  base, 
To  sue,  and  be  denied  such  common  grace : 
My  wounds  ache  at  you. 

1  Sen.  Do  you  dare  our  anger  ? 

'T  is  in  few  words,  but  spacious  in  effect ; 
We  banish  thee  for  ever. 

Alcib.  Banish  me ! 

Banish  your  dotage ;  banish  usury, 
That  makes  the  senate  ugly. 

1  Sen.  If,  after  two  days'  shine,  Athens  contain  thee, 
Attend  our  weightier  judgment.     And,  not  to  swell  our  spirit, 
He  shall  be  executed  presently.  [Exeunt  Senators. 

Alcib.  Now  the  gods  keep  you  old  enough ;  that  you  may  live 
Only  in  bone,a  that  none  may  look  on  you! 
I  'm  worse  than  mad :  I  have  kept  back  their  foes, 
•  While  they  have  told  their  money,  and  let  out 
Their  coin  upon  large  interest ;  I  myself, 
Rich  only  in  large  hurts ; — all  those,  for  this  ? 
Is  this  the  balsam  that  the  usuring  senate 
Pours  into  captains'  wounds  ?  Banishment ! 
It  comes  not  ill ;  I  hate  not  to  be  banish'd ; 
It  is  a  cause  worthy  my  spleen  and  fury, 
That  I  may  strike  at  Athens.     I  '11  cheer  up 
My  discontented  troops,  and  lay  for  hearts. 
'T  is  honour  with  most  lands  to  be  at  o4ds ; 
Soldiers  should  brook  as  little  wrongs  as  gods.  [Exit. 

*  That  you  may  live 

Only  in  bone,  that  none  may  look  on  you !] 

What  living  in  bone  may  mean,  and  why  when  ossified  these  aged  senators  should 
become  invisible,  are  beyond  our  comprehension ;  though  we  make  the  avowal  with 
diffidence,  because  previous  editors  print  the  passage  without  any  misgiving  apparently 
as  to  its  integrity.  Hamlet,  speaking  to  Ophelia  other  father,  says, — "  Let  the  doors  be 
shut  upon  him,  that  he  play  the  fool  nowhere  but  in*  8  own  house"  and  it  may  be  ques- 
tionable whether  "  only  in  bone  "  is  not  a  typographical  error  for  only  at  home,  or  only 
in  doors. 
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SCENE  VI. — The  same.    A  magnificent  Boom  in  Timon's  House. 

Music.     Tables  set  out:  Servants  attending.    Enter  divers  Lords,  at 

several  doors. 

1  Lord.  The  good  time  of  day  to  you,  sir. 

2  Lord.  I  also  wish  it  to  you.  I  think  this  honourable  lord  did 
but  try  us  this  other  day. 

1  Lord.  Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring,*  when  we  encoun- 
tered :  I  hope,  it  is  not  so  low  with  him,  as  he  made  it  seem  in  the 
trial  of  his  several  friends. 

2  Lord.  It  should  not  be,  by  the  persuasion  of  his  new  feasting. 

1  Lord.  I  should  think  so.  He  hath  sent  me  an  earnest  inviting, 
which  many  my  near  occasions  did  urge  me  to  put  off;  but  he  hath 
conjured  me  beyond  them,  and  I  must  needs  appear. 

2  Lord.  In  like  manner  was  I  in  debt  to  my  importunate  business, 
but  he  would  not  hear  my  excuse.  I  am  sorry,  when  he  sent  to 
borrow  of  me,  that  my  provision  was  out. 

1  Lord.  I  am  sick  of  that  grief  too,  as  I  understand  how  all  things 
go. 

2  Lord.  Every  man  here's  so.  What  would  he  have  borrowed  of 
jou? 

1  Lord.  A  thousand  pieces. 

2  Lord.  A  thousand  pieces ! 
1  Lord.  What  of  you? 

3  Lord.  He  sent  to  me,  sir, — Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Tdion  and  Attendants. 

Tim.  With  all  my  heart,  gentlemen  both : — and  how  fare  you  ? 

1  Lord.  Ever  at  the  best,  hearing  well  of  your  lordship. 

2  Lord.  The  swallow  follows  not  summer  more  willing  than  we 
your  lordship. 

Tim.  [Aside."]  Nor  more  willingly  leaves  winter;  such  summer- 
birds  are  men. — Gentlemen,  our  dinner  will  not  recompense  this  long 
stay :  feast  your  ears  with  the  music  awhiie,  if  they  will  fare  so 
harshly  o'  the  trumpet's  sound :  we  shall  to 't  presently. 

1  Lord.  I  hope  it  remains  not  unkindly  with  your  lordship,  that  I 
returned  you  an  empty  messenger. 

Tim.  0,  sir,  let  it  not  trouble  you. 

2  Lord.  My  noble  lord, — 

Tim.  Ah,  my  good  friend !  what  cheer  ? 

2  Lord.  My  most  honourable  lord,  I  am  e'en  sick  of  shame,  that> 
when  your  lordship  this  other  day  sent  to  me,  I  was  so  unfortunate  a 
beggar. 

Tim.  Think  not  on't,  sir. 

2  Lord.  If  you  had  sent  but  two  hours  before, — 

Ttm.  Let  it  not  cumber  your  better  remembrance. — Come,  bring  in 
all  together.  [The  Banquet  brought  in. 

»  Tiring,— J  That  in,  picking,  as  a  bird  at  its  prey. 

D  2 
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2  Lord.  All  covered  dishes ! 

1  Lord.  Royal  cheer,  I  warrant  you. 

3  Lord.  Doubt  not  that,  if  money  and  the  season  can  yield  it. 
1  Lord.  How  do  you  ?  what 's  the  news  ? 

3  Lord.  Alcibiades  is  banished;  hear  you  of  it? 
1  &  2  Lord.  Alcibiades  banished ! 
3  Lord.  'Tis  so,  be  sure  of  it. 

1  Lord.  How  !  how ! 

2  Lord.  I  pray  you,  upon  what  ? 

Tim.  My  worthy  friends,  will  you  draw  near? 

3  Lord.  I  '11  tell  you  more  anon.    Here 's  a  noble  feast  toward. 

2  Lord.  This  is  tne  old  man  still. 

3  Lord.  Will 't  hold  ?  will 't  hold  ? 

2  Lord.  It  does :  but  time  will — and  so — 

3  Lord.  I  do  conceive. 

Tim.  Each  man  to  his  stool,  with  that  spur  as  he  would  to  the  lip 
of  his  mistress :  your  diet  shall  be  in  all  places  alike.  Make  not  a 
city  feast  of  it,  to  let  the  meat  cool  ere  we  can  agree  upon  the  first 
place :  sit,  sit.    The  gods  require  our  thanks. — 

You  great  bens/actors,  sprinkle  our  society  with  thankfulness.  For 
your  own  gifts,  make  yourselves  praised;  but  reserve  still  to  give,  lest 
your  deities  be  despised.  Lend  to  each  man  enough,  that  one  need  not 
lend  to  another;  for,  were  your  godheads  to  borrow  of  men,  men  would 
forsake  the  gods.  Make  the  meat  be  beloved,  more  than  the  man  that 
gives  it  Let  no  assembly  of  twenty  be  without  a  score  of  villains:  if 
there  sit  twelve  women  at  the  table,  let  a  dozen  of  tJiem  be — as  they  are. — 
The  rest  of  your  fees,*  0  gods, — the  senators  of  Athens,  togetlier  with  the 
common  lag*  of  people, — what  is  amiss  in  them,  you  gods  make  suitable 
for  destruction.  For  these  my  present  friends, — as  they  are  to  me 
nothing,  so  in  nothing  bless  tJiem,  and  to  nothing  are  they  tvelcome. 

Uncover,  dogs,  and  lap. 

[The  dishes,  wuovered,  arefuH  of  warm  water. 

Some  speak.  What  does  his  lordship  mean  ? 

Some  other.  I  know  not. 

Tim.  May  you  a  better  feast  never  behold, 
You  knot  of  mouth-friends !  smoke  and  luke-warm  water 
Is  your  perfection.    This  is  Timon's  last ; 
Who,  stuck  and  spangled  with  your*  flatteries, 
Washes  it  off,  and  sprinkles  in  your  faces 

[Throwing  water  in  their  faces. 
Your  reeking  villainy.    Live  loath'd,  and  long, 
Most  smiling,  smooth,  detested  parasites, 
Courteous  destroyers,  affable  wolves,  meek  bears ; 
You  fools  of  fortune,  trencher-friends,  time's  flies, 
Cap-and-knee  slaves,  vapours,  and  minute-jacks ! 

(•)  Old  text,  you  with. 

»  The  rest  off/our  fees,—]  Warburton  proposed  foe s;  but  CapeU  explained  "The  rest 
of  your  fees  "  to  mean,  "  forfeits  due  to  vour  vengeance." 

b  Lag—]  So  Rowe.  The  old  text  has  "legge"  for  which  Mr.  Collier's  annotator 
substitutes  "  tag." 
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-scene  vi.]  TIMON  OP  ATHENS.  37 

Of  man  uid  beast  the  infinite  malady 

Crust  you  quite  o'er ! — What,  dost  thou  go  ? 

Soft,  take  thy  physic  first — thou  too, — and  thou ; — 

[Throtvs  t/ie  dishes  at  them,  and  drives  them  out 
Stay,  I  will  lend  thee  money,  borrow  none. — 
What,  all  in  motion  ?    Henceforth  be  no  feast, 
Whereat  a  villain  's  not  a  welcome  guest. 
Burn,  house !  sink,  Athens !  henceforth  hated  be 
Of  Timon,  man  and  all  humanity !  (l)  [Exit 

Re-enter  the  Lords,  with  other  Lords  and  Senators. 

1  Lord.  How  now,  my  lords ! 

2  Lord.  Know  you  the  quality  of  lord  Timon's  fury  ? 

3  Lord.  Push !  did  you  see  my  cap  ? 

4  Lord.  I  have  lost  my  gown. 

3  Lord.  He's  but  a  mad  lord,  and  nought  but  humour  sways  him. 
He  gave  me  a  jewel  the  other  day,  and  now  he  has  beat  it  out  of  my 
hat  .-—did  you  see  my  jewel  ? 

4  Lord.  Did  you  see  my  cap  ? 
2  Lord.  Here  't  is. 

4  Lord.  Here  lies  my  gown. 

1  Lord.  Let's  make  no  stay. 

2  Lord.  Lord  Timon 's  mad. 

3  Lord.  I  feel  't  upon  my  bones. 

4  Lord.  One  day  he  gives  us  diamonds,  next  day  stones.a(2) 

^Exeunt 


ACT     IV. 

SCENE  I.— Without  the  Walls  of  Athens. 

Enter  Timon. 

Tim.  Let  me  look  back  upon  thee.    0  thou  wall, 
That  girdlest  *  in  those  wolves,  dive  in  the  earth, 
Anjd  fence  not  Athens !  Matrons,  turn  incontinent ! 
Obedience  fail  in  children !  slaves  and  fools, 
Pluck  the  grave  wrinkled  senate  from  the  bench, 
And  minister  in  their  steads !  to  general  filths 
Convert b  o'  the  instant,  green  virginity  1 

(•)  Old  text,  girdle*. 

»  One  day  he  gives  us  diamonds,  next  day  stones.]  It  has  been  inferred  from  the  men- 
tion of  stones  in  this  line  that  Shakespeare  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  old  Academic 
drama  noticed  in  the  Introduction,  where  "  painted  stones  "  form  part  of  the  banquet ; 
but  the  traces  of  a  feebler  hand  than  his  are  so  evident  and  so  frequent  in  the  present 
plav,  that  we  think,  with  Mr.  Knight,  the  dialogue  which  concludes  this  act  was  pro~ 
tnbiv  a  portion  of  the  old  piece,  which.,  recast  and  improved  by  Shakespeare,  forms  the 
tragedy  Wore  us.  When,  in  remodelling  the  stage  business,  he  caused  the  feast  to  con- 
sist of  warm  water  in  lieu  of  stones,  he  perhaps  neglected  to  cancel  the  line  above. 

*  Convert  o>  the  instant,  green  virginity  f]  That  is,  turn  yourself;  green  virginity, 
into.  &c. 
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38  TIMON  OF  ATHENS.  [act  it. 

Do 't  in  your  parents'  eyes !  bankrupts,  hold  fast ; 

Rather  than  render  back,  out  with  your  knives, 

And  cut  your  trusters'  throats!  bound  servants,  steal! 

Large-handed  robbers  your  grave  masters  are, 

And  pill  by  law !  maid,  to  thy  master's  bed ; — 

Thy  mistress  is  o'  the  brothel !  son  *  of  sixteen, 

Pluck  the  lin'd  crutch  from  thy  old  limping  sire, 

With  it  beat  out  his  brains !  piety,  and  fear, 

Religion  to  the  gods,  peace,  justice,  truth, 

Domestic  awe,  night-rest^  and  neighbourhood 

Instruction,  manners,  mysteries,  and  trades, 

Degrees,  observances,  customs,  and  laws, 

Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries, 

And  yetB  confusion  live ! — Plagues,  incident  to  men, 

Your  potent  and  infectious  fevers  heap 

On  Athens,  ripe  for  stroke !  thou  cold  sciatica, 

Cripple  our  senators,  that  their  limbs  may  halt 

As  lamely  as  their  manners !  lust  and  liberty 

Creep  in  the  minds  and  marrows  of  our  youth, 

That  'gainst  the  stream  of  virtue  they  may  strive, 

And  drown  themselves  in  riot !  itches,  Mains, 

Sow  all  the  Athenian  bosoms,  and  their  crop 

Be  general  leprosy !  breath  infect  breath ;    * 

That  their  society,  as  their  friendship,  may 

Be  merely  poison !    Nothing  I  '11  bear  from  thee, 

But  nakedness,  thou  detestable  town ! 

Take  thou  that  too,  with  multiplying  bans ! 

Timon  will  to  the  woods;  where  "he  shall  find 

The  unkindest  beast  more  kinder  than  mankind. 

The  gods  confound  (hear  me,  you  good  gods  all,) 

The  Athenians  both  within  and  out  that  wall ! 

And  grant,  as  Timon  grows,  his  hate  may  grow 

To  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  high  and  low ! 

Amen.  [ExiL 


SCENE  II. — Athens.    A  Room  in  Timon's  House. 

Enter  Flavius,  with  two  or  three  Servants. 

1  Serv.  Hear  you,  master  steward,  where 's  our  master? 
Are  we  undone  ?  cast  off?  nothing  remaining  ? 

Flav.  Alack,  my  fellows,  what  should  I  say  to  you  ? 
Let  me  be  recorded  by  the  righteous  gods, 
I  am  as  poor  as  you. 

1  Serv.  Such  a  house  broke ! 

So  noble  a  master  fall'n !    All  gone !  and  not 

(♦)  First  folio,  Some. 

•  And  yet  confusion  live  f]  So  the  old  text.  The  usual  modern  reading  is, — "And  let 
confusion  live !'  hut  vet  has  here  the  sense  we  have  shown  it  to  bear  in  many  othor 
passages,  of  how,  and  any  change  detracts  from  the  emphasis  and  grandeur  of  the 
climax. 
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scene  n.]  TIMON  OF  ATHENS.  39 

One  friend  to  take  his  fortune  by  the  arm, 
And  go  along  with  him ! 

2  Serv.  As  we  do  turn  our  backs 
From  a  our  companion  thrown  into  his  grave, 

So  his  familiars  to  his  buried  fortunes 

Slink  all  away;  leave  their  false  vows  with  him, 

Like  empty  purses  pick'd :  and  his  poor  self, 

A  dedicated  beggar  to  the  air, 

With  his  disease  of  all-shunn'd  poverty, 

Walks,  like  contempt,  alone. — More  of  our  fellows. 

Enter  other  Servants. 

Flav.  All  broken  implements  of  a  ruin'd  house. 

3  Serv.  Yet  do  our  hearts  wear  Timon's  livery, 
That  see  I  by  our  faces ;  we  are  fellows  still, 
Serving  alike  in  sorrow :  leak'd  is  our  bark ; 
And  we,  poor  mates,  stand  on  the  dying  deck, 
Hearing  the  surges  threat :  we  must  all  part 
Into  this  sea  of  air. 

Flav.  Good  fellows  all, 

The  latest  of  my  wealth  I  '11  share  amongst  you. 
Wherever  we  shall  meet,  for  Timon's  sake, 
Let's  yet  be  fellows;  let's  shake  our  heads,  and  say, 
As  'twere  a  knell  unto  our  master's  fortunes, 
We  have  seen  better  days.    Let  each  take  some ;  [Giving  them  money. 
Nay,  put  out  all  your  hands.    Not  one  word  more : 
Thus  part  we  rich  in  sorrow,  parting  poor. 

[Servants  embrace,  and  'part  several  ways. 
O,  the  fierce  wretchedness  that  glory  brings  us ! 
Who  would  not  wish  to  be  from  wealth  exempt, 
Since  riches  point  to  misery  and  contempt  ? 
Who 'd  be  so  mock'd  with  glory?  or  sob  live 
But  in  a  dream  of  friendship  ? 
To  have  his  pomp,  and  all  what  state  compounds,6 
But  only  painted,  like  his  varnish'd  friends  ? 
Poor  honest  lord,  brought  low  by  his  own  heart ; 
Undone  by  goodness !    Strange,  unusual  blood,d 
When  man's  worst  sin  is,  he  does  too  much  good ! 
Who,  then,  dares  to  be  half  so  kind  again  ? 
For  bounty,  that  makes  gods,  does  stUl  mar  men. 

*  As  we  do  turn  our  backs 

From  our  companion  thrown  into  his  grave, 
So  hit  familiars  to  his  buried  fortunes 
Slink  all  away  ;] 

Mason  proposed,  with  reason,  that  from  and  to  in  this  passage  should  change  places. 

b  Or  so  lice — ]  The  old  text  has, — <c  or  to  live,"  which  is  unintelligible.  The  slight 
change  of  so  for  to  occurred  to  us  many  years  ago,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  it  recently 
proposed  by  Mr.  Grant  White,  in  his  entertaining  and  suggestive  book,  called  "Shake- 
speare's Scholar,"  &c,  p.  393. 

*  And  all  what  state  compounds,—]  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  reads, — "  AU  state  com- 
prehends." 

*  Strange,  unusual  blood,—]  Blood  is  here  supposed  to  signify  propensity  or  disposi- 
tion ;  but  we  suspect  it  to  be  one  of  several  misprints  by  which  this  speech  is  depraved. 
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40  TIMON  OP  ATHENS.  [act  iv. 

My  dearest  lord, — bless'd,  to  be  most  accurs'd, 

Rich,  only  to  be  wretched ; — thy  great  fortunes 

Are  made  thy  chief  afflictions.    Alas,  kind  lord ! 

He's  flung  in  rage  from  this  ingrateful  seat 

Of  monstrous  friends : 

Nor  has  he  with  him  to  supply  his  life, 

Or  that  which  can  command  it. 

I  '11  follow,  and  inquire  him  out : 

T  '11  ever  serve  his  mind  with  my  best  will ; 

Whilst  I  have  gold,  I  '11  be  his  steward  stilL  [Exit. 


SCENE  III.— The  Woods. 

Enter  TniON,  with  a  spade. 

Tim.  0  blessed  breeding  sun,  draw  from  the  earth 
Rotten  humidity ;  below  thy  sister's  orb 
Infect  the  air !  Twinn'd  brothers  of  one  womb, — 
Whose  procreation,  residence,  and  birth, 
Scarce  is  dividant, — touch  them  with  several  fortunes ; 
The  greater  scorns  the  lesser :  not  nature, 
To  whom  all  sores  lay  siege,  can  bear  great  fortune, 
But  by  contempt  of  nature. 
Raise  me  this  beggar,  and  demit a  that  lord ; 
The  senator  *  shall  bear  contempt  hereditary, 
The  beggar  native  honour. 
It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  rother'sb  sides, 
The  want  that  makes  him  lean,  f    Who  dares,  who  dares, 
In  purity  of  manhood  stand  upright, 
And  say,  This  man's  a  flatterer  f  if  one  be, 
So  are  they  all ;  for  every  grise  of  fortune 
Is  smooth'd c  by  that  below :  the  learned  pate 
Ducks  to  the  golden  fool :  all  is  oblique ;  J 
There 's  nothing  level  in  our  cursed  natures, 
But  direct  villainy.    Therefore,  be  abhorr'd 
All  feasts,  societies,  and  throngs  of  men ! 
His  semblable,  yea,  himself  Timon  disdains : 
Destruction  fang  mankind ! — Earth,  yield  me  roots !  [Digging. 

Who  seeks  for  better  of  thee,  sauce  his  palate 
With  thy  most  operant  poison ! — What  is  here? 

(*)  Old  text,  Senators,  (t)  First  folio,  leave, 

(X)  First  folio,  AW 9  obliquie. 

•  Raise  me  this  beggar*  and  demit  that  lord-]  The  old  text  has—"  denv't  that  lord," 
which,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Dyce  pronounces  it  "  unquestionably  right/'  we  believe  to 
be  certainly  wrong,  and  a  mere  misprint  for  demit,  of  old  spelt  demyt,  from  the  Latin 
demitto,  to  depress  or  cast  down. 

b  It  it  the  pasture  lards  the  rother's  sides, — ]  MotJter  is  an  emendation  by  Mr.  Singer 
the  first  folio  reading, — 

"  It  is  the  Fastour  Lards,  the  Brothers  sides/' 

«  Is  smooth'd  by  that  below :]  After  all  that  has  been  written  upon  this  passage,  the 
sense  of  smooth'd  here  remains  to  be  explained.    It  means  fawned  on%  beslavered,  Ac. 
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fiCEXE  in.]  TIMON  OF  ATHENS.  41 

Gold?  yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold?  No,  gods, 

I  am  no  idle  *  votarist.    Roots,  you  clear  heavens ! 

Thus  much  of  this  will  make  black,  white ;  foul,  fair ; 

Wrong,  right ;  base,  noble ;  old,  young ;  coward,  valiant. 

Ha,  you  gods !  why  this ?  what  this,  you  gods?  why  this 

Will  lug  your  priests  and  servants  from  your  sides ; 

Pluck  stout b  men's  pillows  from  below  their  heads : 

This  yellow  slave 

Will  knit  and  break  religions ;  bless  the  accurs'd ; 

Make  the  hoar  leprosy  ador'd;  place  thieves, 

And  give  them  title,  knee,  and  approbation, 

With  senators  on  the  bench :  this  is  it> 

That  makes  the  wappen'd  widow  wed  again ; 

She,  whom  the  spital-house,  and  ulcerous  sores 

Would  cast  the  gorge  at,  this  embalms  and  spices 

To  the  April  day  again.    Come,  damned  earth, 

Thou  common  whore  of  mankind,  that  putt'st  odds 

Among  the  rout  of  nations,  I  will  make  thee 

Do  thy  right  nature. — [March  afar  off.'j—fta.l  a  drum! — Thou'rt 

quick, 
But  yet  I  '11  bury  thee :  thou  'It  go,  strong  thief, 
When  gouty  keepers  of  thee  cannot  stand : — 
Nay,  stay  thou  out  for  earnest.  [Laying  aside  some  gold. 

Enter  Alcibiades,  with  drum  and  fife,  in  warlike  manner;  Phbynia 
and  Timaotra. 

Alcib.  What  art  thou  there  ?  speak. 

Tim.  A  beast,  as  thou  art    The  canker  gnaw  thy  heart, 
Por  showing  me  again  the  eyes  of  man ! 

Alcib.  What  is  thy  name?    Is  man  so  hateral  to  thee, 
That  art  thyself  a  man  ? 

Tim.  I  am  misanthropos,  and  hate  mankind,  (l) 
For  thy  part,  I  do  wish  thou  wert  a  dog, 
That  I  might  love  thee  something. 

Alcib.  I  know  thee  well ; 

But  in  thy  fortunes  am  unlearn'd  and  strange. 

Tim.  I  know  thee  too ;  and  more  than  that  I  know  thee, 
I  not  desire  to  know.    Follow  thy  drum ; 
With  man's  blood  paint  the  ground,  gules,  gules : 
Religious  canons,  civil  laws  are  cruel ; 
Then  what  should  war  be  ?    This  fell  whore  of  thine 
Hath  in  her  more  destruction  than  thy  sword, 
For  all  her  cherubin  look. 

Phry.  Thy  lips  rot  off! 

•  lam  no  idle  votarist. ~\  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  reads,  "  idol  yotarist  ;M  but  idle  here, 
.as  in  "  Hamlet,"  Act  III.  Sc.  3,  and  in  other  places,  means  mad-brained^  demented. 

*  Pluck  stout  men*  e  pillows  from  beloto  their  heads  :]  Hanmer  was  surely  right  in 
substituting  sick  for  stout :  the  allusion  is  to  an  atrocious  practice  attributed  to  nurses  of 
sometimes  accelerating  the  dissolution  of  their  patients  by  drawing  away  the  pillows 
from  beneath  their  heads. 
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42  TIMON  OF  ATHENS.  [act  rv. 

Tim.  I  will  not*  kiss  thee ;  then  the  rot  returns 
To  thine  own  lips  again. 

Alcib.  How  came  the  noble  Timon  to  this  change  ? 

Tim.  As  the  moon  does,  by  wanting  light  to  give : 
But  then  renew  I  could  not,  like  the  moon ; 
There  were  no  suns  to  borrow  of. 

Alcib.  Noble  Timon,  what  friendship  may  I  do  thee  ? 

Tim.  None,  but  to  maintain  my  opinion. 

Alcib.  What  is  it,  Timon? 

Tim.  Promise  me  friendship,  but  perform  none :  if  thou  wilt  not b 
promise,  the  gods  plague  thee,  for  thou  art  a  man !  if  thou  dost  per- 
form, confound  thee,  for  thou  art  a  man ! 

Alcib.  I  have  heard  in  some  sort  of  thy  miseries. 

Tim.  Thou  saw'st  them,  when  I  had  prosperity. 

Alcib.  I  see  them  now ;  then  was  a  blessed  time. 

Tim.  As  thine  is  now,  held  with  a  brace  of  harlots. 

Timan.  Is  this  the  Athenian  minion,  whom  the  world 
Voic'd  so  regardfully  ? 

Tim.  Art  thou  Timandra  ? 

Timan.  Yes. 

Tim.  Be  a  whore  still :  they  love  thee  not  that  use  thee ; 
Give  them  diseases,  leaving  with  thee  their  lust. 
Make  use  of  thy  salt  hours :  season  the  slaves 
For  tubs  and  baths;  bring  down  rose-cheeked  youth 
To  the  tub-fast,  and  the  diet. 

Timan.  Hang  thee,  monster ! 

Alcib.  Pardon  him,  sweet  Timandra ;  for  his  wits 
Are  drown'd  and  lost  in  his  calamities. — 
I  have  but  little  gold  of  late,  brave  Timon, 
The  want  whereof  doth  daily  make  revolt 
In  my  penurious  band :  I  have  heard,  and  griev'd, 
How  cursed  Athens,  mindless  of  thy  worth, 
Forgetting  thy  great  deeds,  when  neighbour  states, 
But  for  thy  sword  and  fortune,  trod  upon  them, — 

Tim.  I  pr'ythee  beat  thy  drum,  and  get  thee  gone. 

Alcib.  I  am  thy  friend,  and  pity  thee,  dear  Timon. 

Tim.  How  dost  thou  pity  him  whom  thou  dost  trouble  ? 
I  had  rather  be  alone. 

Alcib.  Why,  fare  thee  well : 

Here 's  some  gold  for  thee. 

Tim.  Keep  it,  I  cannot  eat  it. 

Alcib.  When  I  have  laid  proud  Athens  on  a  heap, — 

Tim.  Warr'st  thou  'gainst  Athens  ? 

Alcib.  Ay,  Timon,  and  have  cause. 

Tim.  The  gods  confound  them  all  in  thy  conquest ; 
And  thee  after,  when  thou  hast  conquered ! 

Alcib.  Why  me,  Timon? 

Tim.  That*  by  killing  of  villains, 

•  Iicill  not  kiss  thee  ;]  We  should  perhaps  read,  "  I  wUl  but  kiss  thee." 

*  If  thou  wilt  not  promise, — ]  Here  again  not  appears  to  be  a  misprint  for  but. 
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bceneiii.]  TIMON  OF  ATHENS.  43 

Thou  wast  born  to  conquer  my  country. 

Put  up  thy  gold ;  £0  on, — here  'a  gold, — go  on ; 

Be  as  a  planetary  plague,  when  Jove 

Will  o'er  some  high-vic'd  city  hang  his  poison 

In  the  sick  air :  let  not  thy  sword  skip  one : 

Pity  not  honoured  age  for  his  white  beard, — 

He'is  an  usurer :  strike  me  the  counterfeit  matron : — 

It  is  her  habit  only  that  is  honest, 

Herself  \s  a  bawd  :*  let  not  the  virgin's  cheek 

Make  soft  thy  trenchant  sword ;  for  those  milk-paps, 

That  through  the  window-bars*  bore  at  men's  eyes,a 

Are  not  within  the  leaf  of  pity  writ, 

But  set  them  down  horrible  traitors :  spare  not  the  babe, 

"Whose  dimpled  smiles  from  fools  exhaust  their  mercy ; 

Think  it  a  bastard,  whom  the  oracle 

Hath  doubtfully  pronounc'd  thy  f  throat  shall  cut, 

And  mince  it  sans  remorse :  swear  against  objects ; 

Put  armour  on  thine  ears  and  on  thine  eyes, 

Whose  proof,  nor  yells  of  mothers,  maids,  nor  babes, 

Nor  sight  of  priests  in  holy  vestments  bleeding, 

Shall  pierce  a  jot.    There 's  gold  to  pay  thy  soldiers : 

Make  large  confusion;  and,  thy  fury  spent, 

Confounded  be  thyself!    Speak  not,  be  gone. 

Alcib.  Hast  thou  gold  yet?    I  '11  take  the  gold  thou  giv'st  me, 
Not  all  thy  counsel. 

Tim.  Dost  thou,  or  dost  thou  not,  heaven's  curse  upon  thee ! 

Phry.  &  Tdkan.  Give  us  some  gold,  good  Timon :  hast  thou  more  ? 

Tim.  Enough  to  make  a  whore  forswear  her  trade, 
And  to  make  whores,  a  bawd.    Hold  up,  you  sluts, 
Your  aprons  mountant :  you  are  not  oathable, — 
Although  I  know  you  '11  swear,  terribly  swear, 
Into  strong  shudders  and  to  heavenly  agues, 
The  immortal  gods  that  hear  you, — spare  your  oaths, 
I  '11  trust  to  your  conditions :  be  whores  still ; 
And  he  whose  pious  breath  seeks  to  convert  you, 
Be  strong  in  whore,  allure  him,  burn  him  up ; 
Let  your  close b  fire  predominate  his  smoke, 
And  be  no  turncoats :  yet  may  your  pains,  six  months, 

(•)  Old  text,  Same.  (t)  Old  text,  the. 

»  For  those  milk-paps, 

That  through  the  window-bars  bore  at  men's  eyes, — ] 
Johnson  interprets  this,  "The  virgin  that  shows  her  bosom  through  the  lattice  of  her 
chamber!"  and  although  wo  have  two  pages  of  commentary  on  the  subject  in  the 
"  Variorum,"  no  writer  there  has  exposed  the  absurdity  of  this  explanation.  The 
"  window-bars"  in  question  meant  the  cross-bars  or  lattice- work  worn,  as  we  see  it  in 
the  Swiss  women's  dress,  across  the  breasts.  In  modern  times,  these  bars  have  always 
a  bodice  of  satin,  muslin,  or  other  material  beneath  them ;  at  one  period  they  crossed 
the  nude  bosom. 

*»  Let  yottr  close  fire—]  Close,  of  old,  among  other  significations,  meant  wanton, 
laseirious,  &c,  of  which  none  of  the  commentators  seem  to  have  been  aware,  and  of 
which  even  Gifford  was  ignorant;  vide  Vol.  II.  p.  300,  of  Ben  Jonson's  Works,  on  the 
passage : — "  I  am  to  say  to  you  these  ladies  are  not  of  that  close  and  open  behaviour  as 
naply  you  may  suspend." 
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44  TIMON  OF  ATHENS.  [>ct  iv. 

Be  quite  contrary :  and  thatch  your  poor  thin  roofs 
With  burdens  of  the  dead ; — some  that  were  hang'd, 
No  matter : — wear  them,  betray  with  them :  whore  still ; 
Paint  till  a  horse  may  mire  upon  your  face : 
A  pox  of  wrinkles ! 

Fhry.  &  Timan.  Well,  more  gold ;— what  then? 
Believe 't,  that  we  11  do  anything  for  gold. 

Tim.  Consumptions  sow 
In  hollow  bones  of  man ;  strike  their  sharp  shins, 
And  mar  men's  spurring.    Crack  the  lawyer's  voice, 
That  he  may  never  more  false  title  plead, 
Nor  sound  his  quillets  shrilly :  hoar  the  flamen,* 
That  scolds*  against  the  quality  of  flesh, 
And  not  believes  himself:  down  with  the  nose, 
Down  with  it  flat ;  take  the  bridge  quite  away 
Of  him  that,  his  particular  to  foresee, 
Smells  from  the  general  weal :  make  curl'd-pate  ruffians  bald ; 
And  let  the  unscarr'd  braggarts  of  the  war 
Derive  some  pain  from  you :  plague  all ; 
That  your  activity  may  defeat  and  quell 
The  source  of  all  erection. — There 's  more  gold : — 
Do  you  damn  others,  and  let  this  damn  you, 
And  ditches  grave  you  all ! 

Phet.  &  TdulS.  More  counsel  with  more  money,  bounteous  Timon. 

Tim.  More  whore,  more  mischief  first ;  I  have  given  you  earnest. 

Alcib.  Strike  up  the  drum,  towards  Athens !    Farewell,  Timon ; 
If  I  thrive  well,  I  '11  visit  thee  again. 

Tim.  If  I  hope  well,  I  '11  never  see  thee  more. 

Alcib.  I  never  did  thee  harm. 

Tim.  Yes,  thou  spok'st  well  of  me. 

Alcib.  Call'st  thou  that  harm  ? 

Tim.  Men  daily  find  it.    Get  thee  away, 
And  take  thy  beagles  with  thee. 

Alcib.  We  but  offend  him. — 

Strike !  [Drum  heats.  Exeunt  Alcib.,  Phbynia,  and  TrMAff. 

Tim.  That  nature,  being  sick  of  man's  unkindness, 
Should  yet  be  hungry ! — Common  mother,  thou, — (2)  [Digging. 

Whose  womb  unmeasurable,  and  infinite  breast, 
Teems,  and  feeds  all ;  whose  self-same  mettle, 
Whereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is  puff 'd, 
Engenders  the  black  toad  and  adder  blue, 
The  gilded  newt  and  eyeless  venom'd  worm, 
With  all  the  abhorred  births  below  crisp  heaven 
Whereon  Hyperion's  quick'ning  fire  doth  shine, — 
Yield  him,  who  all  thy  f  human  sons  doth  \  hate, 
From  forth  thy  plenteous  bosom,  one  poor  root ! 
Ensear  thy  fertile  and  conceptions  womb, 
Let  it  no  more  bring  out  ingrateful  man ! 

(♦)  Old  text,  tcoWst.  (t)  Old  text,  the.  (J)  Old  text,  do. 

»  Hoar  the  flamea,— ]  Infect  with  the  hoar,  or  white,  leproty,  the  priest,  fto. 
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8CEOTHI.]  TIMON  OF  ATHENS.  4fr 

Go  great  with  tigers,  dragons,  wolves,  and  bears  ; 
Teem  with  new  monsters,  whom  thy  upward  face 
Hath  to  the  marbled  mansion  all  above 
Never  presented ! — 0,  a  root, — dear  thanks ! 
Dry  up  thy  marrows,  vines,  and  plough-torn  leas ; 
Whereof  ingrateful  man,  with  liquorish  draughts, 
And  morsels  unctuous,  greases  his  pure  mind, 
That  from  it  all  consideration  slips ! — 
More  man  ?    Plague !  plague ! 

Enter  Apkmantus. 

Apem.  I  wag  directed  hither:  men  report, 
Thou  dost  affect  my  manners,  and  dost  use  them. 

Tim.  T  is  then,  because  thou  dost  not  keep  a  dog 
Whom  I  would  imitate :  consumption  catch  thee ! 

Apem.  This  is  in  thee  a  nature  but  infected ; 
A  poor  unmanly  melancholy,  sprung 
From  change  of  fortune.*    Why  this  spade  ?  this  place  ? 
This  slave-like  habit  ?  and  these  looks  of  care  ? 
Thy  flatterers  yet  wear  silk,  drink  wine,  lie  soft ; 
Hug  their  diseas'd  perfumes,  and  have  forgot 
That  ever  Timon  was.    Shame  not  these  woods, 
By  putting  on  the  cunning  of  a  carper. 
Be  thou  a  flatterer  now,  and  seek  to  thrive 
By  that  which  has  undone  thee :  hinge  thy  knee, 
And  let  his  very  breath,  whom  thou  'It  observe, 
Blow  off  thy  cap :  praise  his  most  vicious  strain, 
And  call  it  excellent :  thou  wast  told  thus ; 
Thou  gav'st  thine  ears,  (like  tapsters  that  bada  welcome,) 
To  knaves  and  all  approachers :  't  is  most  just 
That  thou  turn  rascal ;  hadst  thou  wealth  again, 
Eascals  should  have 't.    Do  not  assume  my  likeness. 

Tim.  Were  I  like  thee,  I  'd  throw  away  myself. 

Apem.  Thou  hast  cast  away  thyself  being  like  thyself 
A  madman  so  long,  now  a  fool :  what,  think'st 
That  the  bleak  air,  thy  boisterous  chamberlain, 
Will  put  thy  shirt  on  warm  ?    Will  these  moss'db  trees, 
That  nave  outlivM  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels, 
And  skip  when  thou  point'st  out  ?    Will  the  cold  brook, 
Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  taste, 
To  cure  thy  o'er-night's  surfeit  ?  call  the  creatures, 
Whose  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  spite 
Of  wreakful  heaven  ;  whose  bare  unhoused  trunks, 
To  the  conflicting  elements  expos'd, 

(*)  Old  text,  future. 

•  Like  tapsters  that  bad  welcome, — ]  Thus  the  first  folio,  which,  from  not  perceiring 
that  bad  meant  the  bad  of  society,  bad  people,  later  editors  have  changed  to,—"  like 
tapsters  that  bid  welcome,"  &c. 

•  Witt  these  moos' d  trees,— ]  The  old  text  has,  moytt  trees.  The  emendation,  which 
was  made  by  Hanmer,  is  strengthened  by  the  line  in,  "  As  you  Like  It,"  Act  IV.  8c.  3  :— 

"  Under  an  oak,  whose  boughs  were  momfd  with  age." 
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46  TIMON  OF  ATHENS.  [act  iv. 

Answer  mere  nature,  bid  them  flatter  thee ; 
O  !  thou  shalt  find — 

Tim.  A  fool  of  thee :  depart. 

Apem.  I  love  thee  better  now  than  e'er  I  did. 

Tm.  I  hate  thee  worse. 

Apem.  Why? 

Tim.  Thou  flatterest  misery. 

Apem.  I  flatter  not,  but  say  thou  art  a  caitiff. 

Tim.  Why  dost  thou  seek  me  out  ? 

Apem.  To  vex  thee. 

Tim.  Always  a  villain's  office,  or  a  fool's. 
Dost  please  thyself  in 't  ? 

Apem.  Ay. 

Tim.  What !  a  knave  too  ? 

Apem.  If  thou  didst  put  this  sour-cold  habit  on 
To  castigate  thy  pride,  't  were  well :  but  thou 
Dost  it  enforcedly ;  thou  'dst  courtier  be  again, 
Wert  thou  not  beggar.    Willing  misery 
Outlives  incertain  pomp,  is  crown'd  before  : 
The  one  is  filling  still,  never  complete ; 
The  other,  at  high  wish :  best  state,  contentless, 
Hath  a  distracted  and  most  wretched  being, 
Worse  than  the  worst,  content. 
Thou  shouldst  desire  to  die,  being  miserable. 

Tim.  Not  by  his  breath  that  is  more  miserable. 
Thou  art  a  slave,  whom  Fortune's  tender  arm 
With  favour  never  clasp'd,  but  bred  a  dog. 
Hadst  thou, -like  us  from  our  first  swath,  proceeded 
The  sweet  degrees  that  this  brief  world  affords, 
To  such  as  may  the  passive  drugs*  of  it  • 
Freely  command,  thou  wouldst  have  plung'd  thyself 
In  general  riot ;  melted  down  thy  youth 
In  different  ^^  0f  j^ .  m^  never  learn'd 
The  icy  precepts  of  respect,  but  follow'd 
The  sugar'd  game  before  thee.    But  myself, 
Who  had  the  world  as  my  confectionary ; 
The  mouths,  the  tongues,  the  eyes,  and  hearts  of  men 
At  duty,  more  than  I  could  frame  employment ; 
That  numberless  upon  me  stuck,  as  leaves 
Do  on  the  oak,  have  with  one  winter's  brush 
Fell  from  their  boughs,  and  left  me  open,  bare 
For  every  storm  that  blows ; — I,  to  bear  this, 
That  never  knew  but  better,  is  some  burden : 
Thy  nature  did  commence  in  sufferance,  time 
Hath  made  thee  hard  in 't.    Why  phouldst  thou  hate  men  ? 
They  never  flatter'd  thee :  what  hast  thou  given  ? 
If  thou  wilt  curse, — thy  father,  that  poor  rag,b 

•  Passive  drugs—]  That  is,  drudges.    Mr.  Cooler's  annotator  gives  "passive  dugs." 
b  Tliat  poor  rag, — ]  Mr.  Singer's  corrected  second  foUo  reads,  "  poor  rogtit,"  a  sub- 
stitution also  proposed  by  Johnson;  but,  as  Mr.  Dyce  remarks,  "  rag  occurs  elsewhere 
in  our  author  as  a  term  of  contempt;  and  it  was  formerly  a  very  common  one." 
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scene  m.]  TIMON  OF  ATHENS.  47 

Must  be  thy  subject ;  who,  in  spite,  put  stuff 
To  some  she-beggar,  and  compounded  thee 
Poor  rogue  hereditary.    Hence !  be  gone ! — 
If  thou  hadst  not  been  born  the  worst  of  men, 
Thou  hadst  been  a  knave  and  flatterer. 

Apem.  Art  thou  proud  yet? 

Tim.  Ay,  that  I  am  not  thee. 

Apem.  I,  that  I  was  no  prodigal. 

Tim.  I,  that  I  am  one  now ; 

Were  all  the  wealth  I  have  shut  up  in  thee, 
I'd  give  thee  leave  to  hang  it.    Get  thee  gone. — 
That  the  whole  life  of  Athens  were  in  this ! 
Thus  would  I  eat  it.  [Eating  a  root. 

Apem.  Here  ;  I  will  mend  thy  feast. 

[Offering  him  something. 

Tim.  First  mend  my*  company,  take  away  thyself. 

Apem.  So  I  shall  mend  mine  own,  by  the  lack  of  thine. 

Tim.  'T  is  not  well  mended  so,  it  is  but  botch'd ; 
If  not,  I  would  it  were. 

Apem.  What  wouldst  thou  have  to  Athens  ? 

Tim.  Thee  thither  in  a  whirlwind.    If  thou  wilt, 
Tell  them  there  I  have  gold;  look,  so  I  have. 

Apem.  Here  is  no  use  for  gold. 

Tim.  The  best,  and  truest : 

For  here  it  sleeps,  and  does  no  hired  harm. 

Apem.  Where  liestV  nights,  Timon? 

Tim.  Under  that 's  above  me. 

Where  feed'st  thou  o'days,  Apemantus? 

Apem.  Where  my  stomach  finds  meat ;  or,  rather,  where  I  eat  it. 

Tim.  Would  poison  were  obedient,  and  knew  my  mind ! 

Apem.  Where  wouldst  thou  send  it? 

Tim.  To  sauce  thy  dishes. 

Apem.  The  *  middle  of  humanity  thou  never  knewest,  but  the 
extremity  of  both  ends.  When  thou  wast  in  thy  gilt  and  thy  per- 
fume, they  mocked  thee  for  too  much  curiosity;*  in  thy  rags  thou 
knowest  none,  but  art  despised  for  the  contrary.  There 's  a  medlar 
for  thee,  eat  it. 

Tim.  On  what  I  hate  I  feed  not. 

Apem.  Dost  hate  a  medlar? 

Tim.  Ay,  thoughb  it  look  like  thee.       ' 

(*)  Old  copies,  thy. 
*  Curiosity;]  Finical  refinement. 

b  Ay,  though  ft  look  like  thee.]  Johnson  observes  on  this  speech, — "  Timon  here  sup- 
poses that  an  objection  against  hatred,  which  through  the  whole  tenor  of  the  conversa- 
tion appears  an  argument  for  it.    One  would  have  expected  him  to  have  answered : — 

4  Yes,  for  it  looks  like  thee.'  " 
The  remark  is  just,  if  we  accept  the  word  though  in  its  ordinary  sense ;  but  in  this  place 
and  elsewhere  it  appears  to  import,  if or  since.    Compare, — 

41  My  lips  are  no  common,  though  several  they  be." 

And,  love's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  II.  Sc.  1. 

"  No  marvel,  though  you  bite  so  sharp  at  reasons, 
You  are  so  empty  of  them." 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  H.  Sc.  1. 
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48  TIMON  OF  ATHENS.  [act  rv. 

Apem.  An  thou  hadst  hated  meddlers  sooner,  thou  shouldst  have 
loved  thyself  better  now.  What  man  didst  thou  ever  know  nnthrift 
that  was  beloved  after  his  means  ? 

Tim.  Who,  without  those  means  thou  talkest  of,  didst  thou  ever 
know  beloved  ? 

Apem.  Myself. 

Tim.  I  understand  thee  ;  thou  hadst  some  means  to  keep  a  dog. 

Apem.  What  things  in  the  world  canst  thou  nearest  compare  to 
thy  flatterers? 

Tim.  Women  nearest ;  but  men,  men  are  the  things  themselves. 
What  wouldst  thou  do  with  the  world,  Apemantus,  if  it  lay  in  thy 
power  ? 

Apem.  Give  it  to  the  beasts,  to  be  rid  of  the  men. 

Tim.  Wouldst  thou  have  thyself  fall  in  the  confusion  of  men,  and 
remain  a  beast  with  the  beasts? 

Apem.  Ay,  Timon. 

Tot.  A  beastly  ambition,  which  the  gods  grant  thee  to  attain  to ! 
If  thou  wert  the  lion,  the  fox  would  beguile  thee :  if  thou  wert  the 
lamb,  the  fox  would  eat  thee:  if  thou  wert  the  fox,  the  lion  would 
suspect  thee,  when,  pertdventure,  thou  wert  accused  by  the  ass :  if 
thou  wert  the  ass,  thy  dulness  would  torment  thee ;  and  still  thou 
livedst  but  as  a  breakfast  to  the  wolf :  if  thou  wert  the  wolf,  thy 
greediness  would  afflict  thee,  and  oft  thou  shouldst  hazard  thy*  life 
for  thy  dinner :  wert  thou  the  unicorn,  pride  and  wrath  would  con- 
found thee,  (3)  and  make  thine  own  self  the  conquest  of  thy  fury : 
wert  thou  a  bear,  thou  wouldst  be  killed  by  the  horse ;  wert  thou  a 
horse,  thou  wouldst  be  seized  by  the  leopard  ;  wert  thou  a  leopard, 
thou  wert  german  to  the  lion,  and  the  spots  of  thy  kindred  were 
jurors  on  thy  life :  all  thy  safety  were  remotion,  and  thy  defence, 
absence.  What  beast  couldst  thou  be,  that  were  not  subject  to  a 
beast?  and  what  a  beast  art  thou  already,  that  seest  not  thy  loss  in 
transformation  ? 

Apem.  If  thou  couldst  please  me  with  speaking  to  me,  thou 
mightst  have  hit  upon  it  here :  the  commonwealth  of  Athens  is 
become  a  forest  of  beasts. 

Tim. -How  has  the  ass  broke  the  wall,  that  thou  art  out  of  the 
city? 

Apem.  Yonder  comes  a  poet  and  a  painter :  the  plague  of  company 
light  upon  thee !  I  will,  fear  to  catch  it,  and  give  way :  when  I  know 
not  what  else  to  do,  I  '11  see  thee  again. 

Tim.  When  there  is  nothing  living  but  thee,  thou  shalt  be  welcome, 
I  had  rather  be  a  beggar's  dog,  than  Apemantus. 

Apem.  Thou  art  the  cap  of  all  the  fools  ajive. 

Tim.  Would  thou  wert  clean  enough  to  spit  upon ! 

Apem.  A  plague  on  thee,  thou  art  too  bad  to  curse ! 

Tim.  All  villains  that  do  stand  by  thee  are  pure. 

Apem.  There  is  no  leprosy  but  what  thou  speatst. 

Ttm.  If  I  name  thee. — 
I  '11  beat  thee,  but  I  should  infect  my  hands. 

Apem.  I  would  my  tongue  could  rot  them  off! 

Tim.  Away,  thou  issue  of  a  mangy  dog ! 
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scene  m.]  TIMON  OF  ATHENS.  49 

Choler  does  kill  me  that  thou  art  alive ; 
I  swoon  to  see  thee. 

Apem.  Would  thou  wouldst  burst ! 

Tm.  Away, 

Thou  tedious  rogue !    I  am  sorry  I  shall  lose 
A  stone  by  thee.  [Throws  a  stone  at  him. 

Apem.  Beast ! 

Tim.  Slave! 

Apem.  Toad! 

Tim.  Rogue,  rogue,  rogue ! 

[Apemantus  retreats  backward,  as  going. 
I  am  sick  of  this  false  world ;  and  will  love  nought 
But  even  the  mere  necessities  upon  it. 
Then,  Timon,  presently  prepare  thy  grave  ; 
Lie  where  the  light  foam  of  the  sea  may  beat 
Thy  grave-stone  daily :  make  thine  epitaph, 
That  death  in  me  at  others'  lives  may  laugh. 
O  thou  sweet  king-killer,  and  dear  divorce  [Looking  on  the  gold. 

Twixt  natural  son  and  sire !  *  thou  bright  denier 
Of  Hymen's  purest  bed !  thou  valiant  Mars ! 
Thou  ever  young,  fresh,  lov'd,  and  delicate  wooer, 
Whose  blush  doth  thaw  the  consecrated  snow 
That  lies  on  Dian's  lap!  thou  visible  god, 
That  solder'st  close  impossibilities, 
And  mak'st  them  kiss!  that  speak'st  with  every  tongue, 
To  every  purpose !  0  thou  touch  of  hearts ! 
Think,  thy  slave  man  rebels ;  and  by  thy  virtue 
Set  them  into  confounding  odds,  that  beasts 
May  have  the  world  in  empire ! 

Apem.  Would 't  were  so ! — 

But  not  till  I  am  dead. — I  '11  say  thou  'st  gold : 
Thou  wilt  be  throngtt  to  shortly. 

Tim.  ThrongM  to ! 

Apem.  Ay. 

Tim.  Thy  back,  I  pr'ythee. 

Apem.  Live,  and  love  thy  misery ! 

Tim.  Long  live  so,  and  so  die! — I  am  quit. —  (\EkiY  "Apemantus. 
More  things  like  men  ? — Eat,  Timon,  and  abhor  them.a 

Enter  Banditti. 

1  Ban.  Where  should  he  have  this  gold?  It  is  some  poor  frag- 
ment, some  slender  ort  of  his  remainder :  the  mere  want  of  gold,  and 
the  falling-from  of  his  friends,  drove  him  into  this  melancholy. 

2  Ban.  It  is  noised  he  hath  a  mass  of  treasure. 

(*)  Old  text,  Sunns  and/ire. 
•  More  things  like  men,  &c]  In  the  old  copies,  this  line,  which  runs, — 

"  Mo  things  like  men, 
Eate Timon,  and abhorre  thm" 
is  assigned  to  Apemantus. 

VOL.  iv.  B 
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60  TIMON  OF  ATHENS.  [act  rv. 

3  Ban.  Let  us  make  the  assay  upon  him ;  if  he  care  not  for *t,  he 
will  supply  us  easily ;  if  he  covetously  reserve  it,  how  shall 's  get  it  ? 
2  Ban.  True ;  for  he  hears  it  not  about  him,  't  is  hid. 

1  Ban.  Is  not  this  he? 
Banditti.  Where? 

2  Ban.  T  is  his  description. 

3  Ban.  He ;  I  know  him. 
Banditti.  Save  thee,  Timon. 
Tim.  Now,  thieves! 
Banditti.  Soldiers,  not  thieves. 
Tim.  Both  too ,-  and  women's  sons. 

Banditti.  We  are  not  thieves,  but  men  that  much  do  want. 

Tim.  Your  greatest  want  is,  you  want  much  of  meat. 
Why  should  you  want?    Behold,  the  earth  hath  roots ; 
Within  this  mile  break  forth  a  hundred  springs ; 
The  oaks  bear  mast,  the  briars  scarlet  hips ; 
The  bounteous  housewife,  Nature,  on  each  bush 
Lays  her  full  mess  before  you.    Want !  why  want  ? 

1  Ban.  We  cannot  live  on  grass,  on  berries,  water, 
As  beasts,  and  birds,  and  fishes. 

Tim.  Nor  on  the  beasts  themselves,  the  birds,  and  fishes ; 
You  must  eat  men.    Yet  thanks  I  must  you  con, 
That  you  are  thieves  profess'd ;  that  you  work  not 
In  holier  shapes :  for  there  is  boundless  theft 
In  limited  professions.    Rascal  thieves, 
Here 's  gold :  go,  suck  the  subtle  blood  o'  the  grape, 
Till  the  high  fever  seethe  your  blood  to  froth, 
And  so  'scape  hanging :  trust  not  the  physician ; 
His  antidotes  are  poison,  and  he  slays 
More*  than  you  rob :  take  wealth  and  lives  together ; 
Do  villainy,!  do,  8*nce  vou  protest  to  do  % 
Like  worinnen.    I  '11  example  you  with  thievery : 
The  sun 's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction 
Robs  the  vast  sea:  the  moon's  an  arrant  thief, 
And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun : 
The  sea 's  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 
The  moon  into  salt  tears :  the  earth 's  a  thief, 
That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composture  stol'n 
From  general  excrement :  each  thing 's  a  thief ;  (4) 
The  laws,  your  curb  and  whip,  in  their  rough  power 
Have  uncheck'd  theft.    Love  not  yourselves ;  away ; 
Rob  one  another ; — there 's  more  gold : — cut  throats ; 
All  that  you  meet  are  thieves :  to  Athens  go, 
Break  open  shops ;  nothing  can  you  steal, 
But  thieves  do  lose  it :  steal  not*  less,  for  this 
I  give  .you;  and  gold  confound  you  howsoe'er! 
Amen.  [Timon  retires  to  his  cave. 

(•)  Old  text,  Moe.  (t)  Old  text,  VtUaine. 

•  Steal  not  fcst,— ]  Not,  which  is  omitted  in  the  old  copies,  was  first  supplied  bv 
Eowe. 
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3  Ban.  H'as  almost  charmed  me  from  my  profession,  by  per- 
suading me  to  it. 

1  Ban .  T  is  in  the  malice  of  mankind  that  he  thus  advises  us ; 
not  to  have  us  thrive  in  our  mystery. 

2  Ban.  I  '11  believe  him  as  an  enemy,  and  give  over  my  trade. 

1  Ban.  Let  us  first  see  peace  in  Athens :   there  is  no  time  so 
miserable  but  a  man  may  be  true.*  [Exeunt  Banditti. 

Enter  Flavius. 
Flav.  0  you  gods ! 
Is  yond  despis'd  and  ruinous  man  my  lord? 
Full  of  decay  and  failing  ?    0  monument 
And  wonder  of  good  deeds  evilly  bestow'd ! 
What  an  alteration  of  honour 
Has  desperate  want  made ! 
"What  viler  thing  upon  the  earth,  than  friends 
"Who  can  bring  noblest  minds  to  basest  ends ! 
How  rarely  does  it  meet  with  this  time's  guise, 
"When  man  was  wish'd  to  love  his  enemies : 
Grant  I  may  ever  love,  and  rather  woo 
Those  that  would  mischief  me,  than  those  that  do ! 
H'as  caught  me  in  his  eye :  I  will  present 
My  honest  grief  unto  him ;  and,  as  my  lord, 
Still  serve  him  with  my  life. — My  dearest  master ! 

Timon  comes  forward  from  his  cave. 

Tim.  Away!  what  art  thou? 

Flav.  Have  you  forgot  me,  sir  ? 

Tim.  Why  dost  ask  that  ?    I  have  forgot  all  men ; 
Then,  if  thou  grant'st  *  thou  'rt  a  man,  I  have  forgot  thee. 

Flav.  An  honest  poor  servant  of  yours. 

Tdl  Then  I  know  thee  not : 
I  ne'er  had  honest  man  about  me,  I ; 
All  I  kept  were  knaves,  to  serve  in  meat  to  villains. 
•     Flav.  The  gods  are  witness, 
Ne'er  did  poor  steward  wear  a  truer  grief 
For  his  undone  lord,  than  mine  eyes  for  you. 

Tim.  What*  dost  thou  weep? — Come  nearer  then;— I  love  thee, 
Because  thou  art  a  woman,  and  disclaim'st 
Flinty  mankind ;  whose  eyes  do  never  give, 
But  thorough  lust  and  laughter.    Pity 's  sleeping : 
Strange  times,  that  weep  with  laughing,  not  with  weeping ! 

Flav.  I  beg  of  you  to  know  me,  good  my  lord, 
To  accept  my  grief,  and,  whilst  this  poor  wealth  lasts, 
To  entertain  me  as  your  steward  still. 

Tim.  Had  I  a  steward 
So  true,  so  just,  and  now  so-  comfortable  ? 


(♦)  Old  text,  grunfit. 
•  True]  That  is,  honest. 


■  2 
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52  TIMON  OF  ATHENS.  [act  m 

It  almost  turns  my  dangerous  nature  wild.* 

Let  me  behold  thy  face. — Surely,  this  man 

Was  born  of  woman. — 

Forgive  my  general  and  exceptless  rashness, 

You  perpetual-sober  gods !     I  do  proclaim 

One  honest  man, — mistake  me  not, — but  one ; 

No  more,  I  pray, — and  he 's  a  steward. — 

How  fain  would  I  hare  hated  all  mankind, 

And  thou  redeem'st  thyself:  but  all,  save  thee, 

I  fell  with  curses. 

Methinks  thou  art  more  honest  now  than  wise ; 

For,  by  oppressing  and  betraying  me, 

Thou  mightst  have  sooner  got  another  service: 

For  many  so  arrive  at  second  masters, 

Upon  their  first  lord's  neck.    But  tell  me  true, 

(For  I  must  ever  doubt,  though  ne'er  so  sure,) 

Is  not  thy  kindness  subtle,  covetous, 

If  not  a  usuring  kindness,  and,  as  rich  men  deal  gifts, 

Expecting  in  return  twenty  for  one  ? 

Flay.  No,  my  most  worthy  master ;  in  whos*e  breast 
Doubt  and  suspect,  alas,  are  plac'd  too  late : 
You  should  have  fear'd  false  times,  when  you  did  feast: 
Suspect  still  comes  where  an  estate  is  least. 
That  which  I  show,  heaven  knows,  is  merely  love, 
Duty  and  zeal  to  your  unmatched  mind, 
Care  of  your  food  and  living :  and,  believe  it, 
My  most  honourti  lord, 
For  any  benefit  that  points  to  me, 
Either  in  hope  or  present,  I  'd  exchange 
For  this  one  wish, — that  you  had  power  and  wealth 
To  requite  me,  by  making  rich  yourself. 

Tim.  Look  thee,  't  is  so !— Thou  singly  honest  man, 
Here,  take : — the  gods  out  of  my  misery 
Have  sent  thee  treasure.    Go,  live  rich  and  happy ; 
But  thus  condition'd ;  thou  shalt  build  from  men ; 
Hate  all,  curse  all :  show  charity  to  none ; 
But  let  the  famish'd  flesh  slide  from  the  bone, 
Ere  thou  relieve  the  beggar:  give  to  dogs 
What  thou  deniest  to  men ;  let  prisons  swallow  'em, 
Debts  wither  'em  to  nothing :  be  men  like  blasted  woods, 
And  may  diseases  lick  up  their  false  bloods ! 
And  so,  farewell,  and  thrive. 

Flav.  0,  let  me  stay, 

And  comfort  you,  my  master. 

Tor.  If  thou  hat'st  curses, 

Stay  not ;  fly,  whilst  thou'rt  blcss'd  and  free : 
Ne'er  see  thou  man,  and  let  me  ne'er  see  thee. 

[Exit  Flavitj8.  .Timon  retires  info  his  cave. 

Wild.]  Hanmer  and  Warburton  read  mild,  and  the  same  word  is  suggested  By 
Mr.  Collier's  annotator. 
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.scene  i.]  TIMON  OF  ATHENS.  68 


ACT    V. 

SCENE  I.— Before  Timon'*  Cave. 
Enter  Poet  and  Painter ;  Timox  behind,  unseen  by  them. 

Pain.  As  I  took  note  of  the  place,  it  cannot  be  far  where  he  abides. 

Poet.  What's  to  be  thought  of  him?  Does  the  runionr  hold  for 
true,  that  he 's  so  fall  of  gold  ? 

Pain.  Certain :  Alcibiades  reports  it ;  Phiynia  and  Timandra  had 
gold  of  him:  he  likwise  enriched  poor  straggling  soldiers  with  great 
quantity :  't  is  said  he  gave  unto  his  steward  a  mighty  sum. 

Poet.  Then  this  breaking  of  his  has  been  but  a  try  for  his  friends. 

Pain.  Nothing  else ;  you  shall  see  him  a  palm  in  Athens  again, 
and  flourish  with  the  highest.  Therefore  't  is  not  amiss  we  tender  our 
loves  to  him,  in  this  supposed  distress  of  his :  it  will  show  honestly 
in  us ;  and  is  very  likely  to  load  our  purposes  with  what  they  travail 
fbr,  if  it  be  a  just  and  true  report  that  goes  of  his  having. 

Poet.  What  have  you  now  to  present  unto  him? 

Pain.  Nothing  at  this  time  but  my  visitation :  only  I  will  promise 
him  an  excellent  piece. 

Poet.  I  must  serve  him  so  too, — tell  him  of  an  intent  that's 
coming  toward  him. 

Pain.  Good  as  the  best.  Promising  is  the  very  air  o'  the  time ;  it 
-opens  the  eyes  of  expectation :  performance  is  ever  the  duller  for  his 
act ;  and,  but  in  the  plainer  and  simpler  kind  of  people,  the  deed 
of  saying*  is  quite  out  of  use.  To  promise,  is  most  courtly  and 
fashionable :  performance  is  a  kind  of  will  or  testament,  which  argues 
a  great  sickness  in  his  judgment  that  makes  it. 

Tim.  Excellent  workman!  thou  canst  not  paint  a  man  so  bad  as 
is  thyself. 

Poet.  I  am  thinking  what  I  shall  say  I  have  provided  for  him: 
it  must  be  a  personating  of  himself:  a  satire  against  the  softness  of 
prosperity,  with  a  discovery  of  the  infinite  flatteries  that  follow  youth 
and  opulency. 

Tim.  Must  thou  needs  stand  for  a  villain  in  thine  own  work  ?  wilt 
thou  whip  thine  own  faults  in  other  men  ?  Do  so,  I  have  gold  for 
thee. 

Poet.  Nay,  let 's  seek  him : 
Then  do  we  sin  against  our  own  estate, 
When  we  may  profit  meet,  and  come  too  late. 

Pain.  True; — 
When  the  day  serves,  before  black-corner'd  b  night, 
Find  what  thou  want'st  by  free  and  offer'd  light.0 
•Come. 

*  The  deed  of  saving — ]  In  other  words,  the  performance  of  promise. 

b  ifta^- corner' J  night, — ]  For  this  strange  expression,  a  correspondent  of  Steevens' 
proposed  to  read,  "  b\nck-coveiJ  d  night."    Mr.  Dyce  suggests  '*  b\ack-cur(ain' d  night." 

c  When  the  day  serves,  &c]  This  couplet  should  be  assigned  to  the  Poet,  to  whom  it 
undoubtedly  belongs. 
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54  TDfON  OF  ATHENS.  [aot  v.- 

Tim.  I  '11  meet  you  at  the  turn. — What  a  god  'b  gold, 
That  he  is  worshipp'd  in  a  baser  temple 
Than  where  swine  feed ! 

'T  is  thou  that  rigg'st  the  bark,  and  plough'st  the  foam ; 
Settlest  admired  reyerence  in  a  slave : 
To  thee  be  worship !  *  and  thy  saints  for  aye 
Be  crown'd  with  plagues,  that  thee  alone  obey ! — 
Fit  I  meet  them.  [Advancing. 

Poet.  Hail,  worthy  Timon ! 

Pain.  Our  late  noble  master ! 

Tim.  Have  I  once  liv'd  to  see  two  honest  men  ? 

Poet.  Sir, 
Having  often  of  your  open  bounty  tasted, 
Hearing  you  were  retir*d,  your  friends  fall'n  off, 
Whose  thankless  natures — 0  abhorred  spirits ! — 
Not  all  the  whips  of  heaven  are  large  enough — 
What?  to  you, 

Whose  star-like  nobleness  gave  life  and  influence 
To  their  whole  being !  I  am  rapt*  and  cannot  cover 
The  monstrous  bulk  of  this  ingratitude 
With  any  size  of  words. 

Tim.  Let  it  go  naked,  men  may  see  *t  the  better : 
You  that  are  honest,  by  being  what  you  are, 
Make  them  best  seen  and  known. 

Pain.  He  and  myself 

Have  travail'd  in  the  great  shower  of  your  gifts, 
And  sweetly  felt  it. 

Tim.  Ay,  you  are  honest  men.f 

Pain.  We  are  hither  come  to  offer  you  our  service. 

Tim.  Most  honest  men !    Why,  how  shall  I  requite  you  ? 
Can  you  eat  roots,  and  drink  cold  water?  no. 

Both.  What  we  can  do,  we'll  do,  to  do  you  service. 

Tim.  You  're  honest  men :  you  've  heard  that  I  have  gold ; 
I  am  sure,  you  have :  speak  truth :  you  're  honest  men. 

Pain.  So  it  is  said,  my  noble  lord :  but  therefore 
Came  not  my  friend  nor  I. 

Tim.  Good  honest  men ! — Thou  draVst  a  counterfeit 
Best  in  all  Athens :  thou'rt,  indeed,  the  best ; 
Thou  counterfeifst  most  lively. 

Pain.  So,  so,  my  lord. 

Tim.  Even  so,  sir,  as  I  say. — And,  for  thy  fiction,       [To  tlie  Poet. 
Why,  thy  verse  swells  with  stuff  so  fine  ana  smooth, 
That  thou  art  even  natural  in  thine  art. — 
But,  for  all  this,  my  honest-natur'd  friends, 
I  must  needs  say  you  have  a  little  fault : 
Marry,  't  is  not  monstrous  in  you ;  neither  wish  I 
You  take  much  pains  to  mend. 

Both.  Beseech  your  honour, 

To  make  it  known  to  us. 

(*)  Old  text,  worshipt.  (f)  First  folio,  man. 
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scene  I.]  TIMON  OF  ATHENS.  55 

Tim.  You  '11  take  it  ill. 

Both.  Most  thankfully,  my  lord. 

Tim.  Will  you,  indeed? 

Both.  Doubtit  not,  worthy  lord. 

Tnc.  There 's  ne'er  a  one  of  yon  bnt  trusts  a  knave, 
That  mightily  deceives  yon. 

Bora.  Do  we,  my  lord  ? 

Tim.  Ay,  and  yon  hear  him  cog,  see  him  dissemble, 
Know  his  gross  patchery,  love  him,  feed  him, 
Keep  in  your  bosom :  yet  remain  assured, 
That  he 's  a  made-up  villain.* 

Pain.  I  know  none  such,  my  lord. 

Poet.  Nor  I. 

Tim.  Look  you,  I  love  you  well ;  I  '11  give  you  gold, 
Rid  me  these  villains  from  your  companies : 
Hang  them  or  stab  them,  drown  them  in  a  draught, 
Confound  them  by  some  course,  and  come  to  me, 
I  '11  give  you  gold  enough. 

Both.  Name  them,  my  lord,  let 's  know  them. 

Tim.  You  that  way,  and  you  this, — but  two  in  company:— 
Each  man  apart,  all  single  and  alone, 
Yet  an  arch-villain  keeps  him  company. 

I£  where  thou  art,  two  villains  shall  not  be,  [To  the  Painter. 

Come  not  near  him. — If  thou*  wouldst  not  reside  [To  the  Poet. 

But  where  one  villain  is,  then  him  abandon. — 
Hence !  pack !  there 's  gold,  you  came  for  gold,  ye  slaves : 
You  have  done  b  work  for  me,  there 's  payment :  hence ! 
You  are  an  alchemist,  make  gold  of  that : — 
Out,  rascal  dogs !  [Beats  them  out,  and  then  retiree  into  hie  cape. 

Enter  Flayius,  and  Two  Senators. 

Flay.  It  is  vain  that  you  would  speak  with  Timon ; 
For  he  is  set  so  only  to  himself, 
That  nothing  but  himself,  which  looks  like  man, 
Is  friendly  with  him. 

1  Sen.  Bring  us  to  his  cave : 
It  is  our  part,  and  promise  to  the  Athenians, 
To  speak  with  Timon. 

2  Sen.  At  all  times  alike 

Hen  are  not  still  the  same :  't  was  time  and  griefe 

That  fram'd  him  thus :  time,  with  his  fairer  hand, 

Offering  the  fortunes  of  his  former  days, 

The  former  man  may  make  him.    Bring  us  to  him,  * 

And  chance  *  it  as  it  may. 

Plav.  Here  is  his  cave. — 


(•)  First  folio,  chant  d. 

i'ft.1  AJinishtd,  or  aceompl 
oris  for  «*, — ]  So  Malone 

"  You  have  worke  for  me,"  Ac. 


•  A  made-up  villain.}  AJinishtd,  or  accomplished  villain. 

b  You  have  aone  work for  «*, — ]  So  Malone:  the  folios  read, — 
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56  TIMON  OF  ATHENS.  [act  v. 

Peace  and  content  be  here ! a  Lord  Timon !  Timon ! 
Look  out,  and  speak  to  friends :  the  Athenians, 
By  two  of  their  most  reverend  senate,  greet  thee : 
Speak  to  them,  noble  Timon. 

Timon  comes  from  the  cave. 

Tdi.  Thou  son,  that  comfort'st,  burn ! — Speak,  and  be  hang'd : 
For  each  true  word,  a  blister !  and  each  false 
Be  as  a  cauterizing  *  to  the  root  o'  the  tongue, 
Consuming  it  with  speaking ! 

1  Sen.  .  •        Worthy  Timon, — 
Tim.  Of  none  but  such  as  you,  and  you  of  Timon. 

2  Sen.  The  senators  of  Athens  greet  thee,  Timon. 

Tdi.  I  thank  them :  and  would  send  them  back  the  plague, 
Gould  I  but  catch  it  for  them. 

1  Sen.  0,  forget 
What  we  are  sorry  for  ourselves  in  thee. 
The  senators,  with  one  consent  of  love, 
Entreat  thee  back  to  Athens ;  who  have  thought 
On  special  dignities,  which  vacant  lie 

For  thy  best  use  and  wearing. 

2  Sen.  They  confess, 
Toward  thee,  forgetfiilness  too  general,  gross : 
Which  now  the  public  body, — which  doth  seldom 
Play  the  recanter, — feeling  in  itself 

A  lack  of  Timon's  aid,  hath  sense  f  withal 
Of  it  own  fall,b  restraining  aid  to  Timon ;  • 
And  send  forth  us,  to  make  their  sorrow'd  render, 
Together  with  a  recompense  more  fruitful 
Than  their  offence  can  weigh  down  by  the  dram ; 
Ay,  even  such  heaps  and  sums  of  love  and  wealth, 
As  shall  to  thee  blot  out  what  wrongs  were  theirs, 
And  write  in  thee  the-figures  of  their  love, 
Ever  to  read  them  thine. 

Tim.  You  witch  me  in  it ; 

Surprise  me  to  the  very  brink  of  tears : 
Lend  me  a  fool's  heart  and  a  woman's  eyes, 
And  I  '11  beweep  these  comforts,  worthy  senators. 

1  Sen.  Therefore,  so  please  thee  to  return  with  us, 
And  of  our  Athens  (thine  and  ours)  to  take 
The  captainship,  thou  shalt  be  met  with  thanks, 
AUow'd  with  absolute  power,  and  thy  good  name 
Live  with  authority: — so  soon  we  sliall  drive  back 
Of  Alcibiades  the  approaches  wild ; 


(*)  First  folio,  cantherhing.  (f)  Old  text,  since . 

•  Peace  and  content  be  here !]  This  speech  would  be  more  appropriate  to  one  of  the 
Senators. 

*  Of  it  own  fall,—]  We  Bhould  perhaps  read,—"  Of  it  own  fault"    Every  editor  for 
it,  here  and  in  other  instances,  silently  substitutes  its;  but  see  note  (3),  p.  4o2,  Vol.  I. 
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Who,  like  a  boar  too  savage,  doth  root  up 
His  country's  peace. 

2  Sen.  And  shakes  his  threat'ning  sword 

Against  the  walls  of  Athens. 

1  Sen.  Therefore,  Timon, — 

Tim.  Well,  sir,  I  will, — therefore,  I  will,  sir, — thus, — 
If  Alcibiades  kill  my  countrymen, 
Let  Alcibiades  know  this  of  Timon, 
That  Timon — cares  not.    But  if  he  sack  fair  Athens, 
And  take  our  goodly  aged  men  by  the  beards, 
Giving  our  holy  virgins  to  the  stain 
Of  contumelious,  beastly,  mad-brain'd  war ; 
Then,  let  him  know, — and  tell  him  Timon  speaks  it, 
In  pity  of  our  aged  and  our  youth, 
I  cannot  choose  but  tell  him,  that— I  care  not, 
And  let  him  take't  at  worst ;  for  their  knives  care  not, 
While  you  have  throats  to  answer:  for  myself, 
There 's  not  a  whittle  in  the  unruly  camp, 
But  I  do  prize  it  at  my  love,  before 
The  reverend'st  throat  in  Athens.    So  I  leave  you 
To  the  protection  of  the  prosperous  gods, 
As  thieves  to  keepers. 

Flav.  Stay  not,  all 's  in  vain. 

Tim.  Why,  I  was  writing  of  my  epitaph ; 
It  will  be  seen  to-morrow ;  my  long  sickness  '; 

Of  health  and  living,  now  begins  to  mend,  \    ;,.'' 

And  nothing  brings  me  all  things.     Go,  live  still ; 
Be  Alcibiades  your  plague,  you  his, — 
And  last  so  long  enough ! 

1  Sen.  We  speak  in  vain. 

Tim.  But  yet  I  love  my  country,  and  am  not 
One  that  rejoices  in  the  common  wreck, 
As  common  bruit  doth  put  it.     . 

1  Sen.  That's  well  spoke 

Tim.  Commend  me  to  my  loving  countrymen,— 

1  Sen.  These  words  become  your  lips  as  they  pass  through  them. 

2  Sen.  And  enter  in  our  ears  like  great  triumphers 
In  their  applauding  gates. 

Tim.  Commend  me  to  them ; 

And  tell  them  that,  to  ease  them  of  their  griefs, 
Their  fears  of  hostile  strokes,  their  aches,  losses, 
Their  pangs  of  love,  with  other  incident  throes 
That  nature's  fragile  vessel  doth  sustain 
In  life's  uncertain  voyage,  I  will  some  kindness  do  them, — 
I'll  teach  them  to  prevent  wild  Alcibiades'  wrath. 

2  Sen.  I  like  this  well ;  he  will  return  again. 

Tim.  I  have  a  tree,  which  grows  here  in  my  close, 
That  mine  own  use  invites  me  to  cut  down, 
And  shortly  must  I  fell  it ;  tell  my  friends, 
Tell  Athens,  in  the  sequence  of  degree, 
From  high  to  low  throughout,  that  whoso  please 
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To  stop  affliction,  let  him  make  his  haste,a 
Come  hither,  ere  my  tree  hath  felt  the  axe, 
And  hang  himself. — I  pray  you,  do  my  greeting. 

Flav.  Trouble  him  no  further,  thus  you  still  shall  find  him. 

Tim.  Come  not  to  me  again :  but  say  to  Athens, 
Timon  hath  made  his  everlasting  mansion 
Upon  the  beached  verge  of  the  salt  flood ; 
Who  once  a  day  with  his  embossed  froth 
The  turbulent  surge  shall  cover ;  thither  come, 
And  let  my  grave-stone  be  your  oracle. — 
Lips,  let  sour*  words  go  by,  and  language  end: 
Wnat  is  amiss,  plague  and  infection  mend ! 
Graves  only  be  men's  works,  and  death  their  gain ! 
Sun,  hide  thy  beams !    Timon  hath  done  his  reign.        \Eri,t  Timon^ 

1  Sen.  His  discontents  are  unremovably 
Coupled  to  nature. 

2  Sen.  Our  hope  in  him  is  dead :  let  us  return, 
And  strain  what  other  means  is  left  unto  us 

In  our  dear  peril. 

1  Sen.  It  requires  swift  foot.  [ExeunL 

SCENE  II.— The  Walls  of  Athens. 

Enter  Two  Senators,  and  a  Messenger. 

1  Sen.  Thou  hast  painfully  discover'd ;  are  his  files 
As  full  as  they  report  ? 

Mess.  I  have  spoke  the  least : 

Besides,  his  expedition  promises 
Present  approach. 

2  Sen.  We  stand  much  hazard,  if  they  bring  not  Timon. 
Mess.  I  met  a  courier,  one  mine  ancient  friend ; — 

Whom,  though  in  general  part  we  were  oppos'd, 
Yet  our  old  love  made  a  particular  force,b 

(•)  Old  copy,  four*. 

*  Hake  his  haste,— ■]  This  is  sometimes  rendered,  "  take  his  haste."    Mr.  Collier's- 
annotator  suggests, — "  take  his  hatter" 

*  Whom,  though  in  general  part  tee  were  opposed, 
Yet  our  old  love  made  a  particular  force, 

And  made  us  speak  like  friends  : — ] 

The  second  line  is  unquestionably  corrupt;  Hanmcr  endeavoured  to  restore  the  sense  by 
printing,— 

"  And,  though  in  general  part  wo  were  oppos'd, 
Yet  our  old  love  had  a  particular  force,"  &c. 

And  Mr.  Singer  by  reading, — 

"  When,  though  on  several  part  we  were  oppos'd, 
Yet  our  old  love  had  a  particular  force." 

We  conceive  the  errors  to  lurk  in  the  words  made  and  force,  the  former  having  been 
caught  by  the  compositor  from  the  following  line,  and  would  read, — 

"  Whom,  though  in  general  part  we  were  oppos'd, 
Yet  our  old  love  took  a  particular  truce, 
And  made  us  speak  like  friends." 
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And  made  ns  speak  like  friends : — this  man  was  riding 
Prom  Alcibiades  to  Timon's  cave, 
With  letters  of  entreaty,  which  imported 
His  fellowship  i'  the  cause  against  your  city, 
In  part  for  his  sake  mov'd. 

1  Sen.  Here  come  our  brothers. 

Enter  Senators  from  Timon. 

3  Sen.  No  talk  of  Timon,  nothing  of  him  expect. — 
The  enemy's  drum  is  heard,  and  fearful  scouring 
Doth  choke  the  air  with  dust.    In,  and  prepare ; 
Ours  is  the  fall,  I  fear,  our  foes  the  snare.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III.— The  Woods.  Timon'*  Cave,  and  a  rough  Tomb  near  it. 

Enter  a  Soldier,  seeking  Timon. 

Sold.  By  all  description  this  should  be  the  place. 
Who 's  here  ?  speak,  ho ! — No  answer  ?    What  is  this  ? 
[Beads.]  Timon  is  dead  ! — who*  hath  outstretched  his  span, — 
Some  beast — read  this;  there  does  not  live  a  man.h 
Dead,  sure,  and  this  his  grave :  what's  on  this  tomb 
I  cannot  read ;  the  character  I'll  take  with  wax ; 
Our  captain  hath  in  every  figure  skill  ;c 

To  take  a  truce  was  an  every-day  expression  in  our  author's  time,  and  has  been  adopted 
by  him  more  than  once ;  thus,  in  "  King  John/'  Act  III.  So.  1 : — 

"  With  my  vex'd  spirits  I  cannot  take  a  true*." 

And  in  "Troilus  and  Cressida,"  Act  II.  Sc.  3:— 

" Took  a  truce,  and  did  him  service." 

•  Who  hath,  &c]  That  is,  whoever  hath,  &c. 

b  TmoK  is  dead  I— who  hath  outstretch' d  hie  span, — 

Some  beast — read  this;  there  does  not  live  a  man.'] 

Of  the  many  erroneous  interpretations  of  Shakespeare's  text  for  which  his  commen- 
tators are  responsible,  none,  perhaps,  is  so'  remarkable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
supremely  ridiculous,  as  that  into  which  they  have  lapsed  with  regard  to  the  above 
passage.  Not  perceiving — what  it  seems  scarcely  possible  from  the  lines  themselves  and 
their  context  to  miss — that  this  couplet  is  an  inscription  by  Timon  to  indicate  his  death, 
said  point  to  the  epitaph  on  his  tomb,  they  have  invariably  printed  it  as  a  portion  of  the 
soldier's  speech,  and  thus  represented  him  as  misanthropical  as  the  hero  of  the  piece ! 
Nor  was  this  absurdity  sufficient :  as,  says  Warburton,  "  The  soldier  had  yet  only  seen 
the  rude  pile  of  earth  neaped  up  for  Timon's  grave,  and  not  the  inscription  upon  it,"  we 
should  read : 

"  Some  beast  reared  this  ;"— 

and  he  prints  it  accordingly.  And  because  "  our  poet  certainly  would  not  make  the 
soldier  call  on  a  beast  to  read  the  inscription  before  he  had  informed  the  audience  that 
he  could  not  read  it  himself;  which  he  does  afterwards"  Malone  adopts  Warburton' s 
reading,  and  every  editor  since  follows  his  judicious  example !  What  is  still  more 
amusing,  too,  Mr.  Collier,  who  has  claimed  for  his  mysterious  annotator  three-fourths 
of  the  most  acute  of  modern  emendations,  assigns  this  precious  "  restoration"  to  him 
also !  We  are  curious  to  know  whether  he  derived  it  from  some  manuscript  copy  of  the 
play,  or  merely  from  the  traditions  of  the  stage. 

«  Our  captain  hath  in  every  figure  skill ;]  We  are  obviously  to  understand  that  the 
insculpture  on  the  tomb,  unlike  the  inscription  whioh  he  has  just  read,  is  in  a  language 
the  soldier  was  unacquainted  with. 
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An  ag'd  interpreter,  though  young  in  days : 
Before  proud  Athens  he  's  set  down  by  this, 
Whose  fall  the  mark  of  his  ambition  is.  [Exit. 


SCENE  IV.— Before  tJw  Walls  of  Athena. 

Trumpets  sound.    Enter  Alcibiades  ami  Forces. 

Alcib.  Sound  to  this  coward  and  lascivious  town 
Our  terrible  approach.  [-4  $ar\ey  sounded. 

Enter  Senators  on  tlie  Walls. 

Till  now  you  have  gone  on,  and  fill'd  the  time 
With  all  licentious  measure,  making  your  wills 
The  scope  of  justice ;  till  now,  myself,  and  such 
As  slept  within  the  shadow  of  your  power, 
Have  wander'd  with  our  travers'd  arms,  and  breath'd 
Our  sufferance  vainly :  now  the  time  is  flush, 
When  crouching  marrow,  in  the  bearer  strong, 
Ories,  of  itself,  ATo  more  !  now  breathless  wrong 
Shall  sit  and  pant  in  your  great  chairs  of  ease ; 
And  pursy  insolence  shall  break  his  wind 
With  fear  and  horrid  flight. 

1  Sen.  Noble  and  young, 
When  thy  first  griefs  were  but  a  mere  conceit, 
Ere  thou  hadst  power,  or  we  had  cause  of  fear, 
We  sent  to  thee ;  to  give  thy  rages  balm, 

To  wipe  out  our  ingratitude  with  loves 
Above  their  quantity. 

2  Sen.  So  did  we  woo 
Transformed. Timon  to  our  city's  love, 

By  humble  message  and  by  promis'd  means  ; 
We  were  not  all  unkind,  nor  all  deserve 
The  common  stroke  of  war. 

1  Sen.  These  walls  of  ours 
Were  not  erected  by  their  hands  from  whom 
You  have  receiv'd  your  grief:  nor  are  they  such, 

That  these  great  towers,  trophies,  and  Bchools  should  fall 
For  private  faults  in  them. 

2  Sen.  Nor  are  they  living 
Who  were  the  motives  that  you  first  went  out ; 
Shame,  that  they  wanted  cunning,a  in  excess 
Hath  broke  their  hearts.     March,  noble  lord, 
Into  our  city  with  thy  banners  spread : 

Bv  decimation,  and  a  tithed  death, 

(if  thy  revenges  hunger  for  that  food, 

Which  nature  loathes,)  take  thou  the  destin'd  tenth ; 

And  by  thq  hazard  of  the  spotted  die, 

Let  die  the  spotted. 

»  Gunning,— ]  That  is,  wisdom,  foresight. 
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1  Sen.  All  have  not  offended ; 
For  those  that  were,  it  is  not  square,8  to  take, 
On  those  that  are,  revenge  :  crimes,  like  lands, 
Are  not  inherited.    Then,  dear  countryman, 
Bring  in  thy  ranks,  but  leave  without  thy  rage : 
Spare  thy  Athenian  cradle,  and  those  kin 
Which,  in  the  bluster  of  thy  wrath,  must  fall, 
With  those  that  have  offended :  like  a  shepherd, 
Approach  the  fold,  and  cull  the  infected  forth, 
But  kill  not  all  together. 

2  Sex.  What  thou  wilt, 
Thou  rather  shalt  enforce  it  with  thy  smile, 
Than  hew  to 't  with  thy  sword. 

1  Sen.  Set  but  thy  foot 
Against  our  rampir'd  gates,  and  they  shall  ope ; 
So  thou  wilt  send  thy  gentle  heart  before, 

To  say,  thou  'It  enter  friendly. 

2  Sen.  Throw  thy  glove, 
Or  any  token  of  thine  honour  else, 

That  thou  wilt  use  the  wars  as  thy  redress, 
And  not  as  our  confusion,  all  thy  powers 
Shall  make  their  harbour  in  our  town,  till  we 
Have  seai'd  thy  full  desire. 

Aloib.  Then  there  \s  my  glove ; 

Descend,*  and  open  your  uncharged  ports : 
Those  enemies  of  Timon's,  and  mine  own, 
Whom  you  yourselves  shall  set  out  for  reproof, 
Fall,  and  no  more :  and, — to  atone  your  fears 
With  my  more  noble  meaning, — not  a  man 
Shall  pass  his  quarter,  or  offend  the  stream 
Of  regular  justice  in  your  city's  bounds, 
But  shall  be  render'd,b  to  your  public  laws 
At  heaviest  answer. 

Both.  'T  is  most  nobly  spoken. 

Alcib.  Descend,  and  keep  your  words. 

\The  Senators  descend,  and  open  the  Gates, 

Enter  a  Soldier. 

Sold.  My  noble  general,  Timon  is  dead ; 
Entomb'd  upon  the  very  hem  o*  the  sea : 
And  on  his  grave-stone  this  insculpture ;  which 
With  wax  I  brought  away,  whose  soft  impression 
Interprets  for  my  poor  ignorance. 


(♦)  First  folio,  Defend. 

rection  by  Mason,  the  firsl 

"  But  shall  be  remedied  to,"  &c. 
And  the  second, — 

"  But  shaU  be  remedied  by,"  &c. 


»  Square,—]  Equitable. 

*  Bender'd,— ]  A  correction  by  Mason,  the  first  folio  reading, — 
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Alcib.  [Beads.]  Here  Iks  a  wretched  corse,  of  wretched  soul  bereft 
Seek  not  my  name:  a  plague  consume  you  wicked  caitiffs  left! 
Here  lie  I  Timon;  who,  alive,  all  living  men  did  hate: 
Pass  by,  and  curse  thy  fill;  but  pass,  and  stay  not  here  thy  gait. 
These  well  express  in  thee  thy  latter  spirits: 
Though  thou  abhorr'dst  in  us  our  human  griefs, 
Scorn'dst  our  brain's  flow,  and  those  our  droplets  which 
From  niggard  nature  fell,  vet  rich  conceit 
Taught  thee  to  make  vast  Neptune  weep  for  aye 
On  thy  low  grave,  on  faults  forgiven.    Dead 
Is  noble  Timon;  of  whose  memory 
Hereafter  more. — Bring  me  into  your  city, 
And  I  will  use  the  olive  with  my  sword : 
Make  war  breed  peace ;  make  peace  stint  war ;  make  each 
Prescribe  to  other,  as  each  other's  leech. — 
Let  our  drums  strike.  [Exeunt 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS. 


ACT  I. 


(1)  Sgbnz  I. — Enter  Tim  on.]  It  is  so  interesting  to  contrast  Shakespeare's  exalted 
conception  of  Timon*  s  character  with  the  popular  idea  of  the  misanthrope  in  his  time, 
that  we  need  ask  no  indulgence  for  reprinting  the  once  familiar  story  on  which,  it  is 
believed,  the  present  play  was  based. 

THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH  NOUELL. 

Of  the  straunge  and  beastlic  nature  of  Timon  of  Athens,  enemie  to  mankinde,  with  his 
death,  buriall,  and  Epitaphe. 

Al  the  beastes  of  the  worlde  do  apply  theimselues  to  other  beastes  of  theyr  kind, 
Timon  of  Athens  onely  excepted :  of  whose  straunge  nature  Plutarche  is  aatonied, 
in  the  life  of  Marcus  Antomus.  Plato  and  Aristophanes  do  report  his  marveylous 
nature,  because  he  was  a  man  but  by  shape  onely,  in  qualities  nee  was  the  capitall 
enemie  of  mankinde,  which  he  confessed  franckely  vtterly  to  abhorre  and  hate.  He 
dwelt  alone  in  a  title  cabane  in  tho  fieldes  not  farre  from  Athenes,  separated  from  all 
neighbours  and  company ;  he  neuer  wente  to  the  citie,  or  to  any  other  habitable  place, 
except  he  were  constrayned :  he  could  not  abide  any  mans  company  and  conuersation : 
he  was  neuer  seen  to  goe  to  any  mannes  house,  ne  yet  would  suffer  them  to  come  to 
him.  At  the  same  time  there  was  in  Athenes  another  of  like  qualitie,  called  Apemantus, 
of  the  very  same  nature,  differente  from  the  naturall  kinde  of  man,  and  lodged  likewise 
in  the  middes  of  the  fields.  On  a  day  they  two  being  alone  together  at  dinner,  Apemantus 
said  vnto  him :  "  0  Timon,  what  a  pleasant  feast  is  this,  and  what  a  merie  oompanie  are 
wee,  being  "no  more  but  thou  and  I."  "  Naie  (quoth  Timon)  it  would  be  a  merie 
banquet  in  deede,  if  there  were  none  here  but  my  selfe." 

Wherein  he  shewed  how  like  a  beast  (in  deede)  he  was :  for  he  could  not  abide  any 
other  man,  being  not  able  to  suffer  the  company  of  him,  which  was  of  like  nature.  And 
if  by  ehaunco  hee  happened  to  goe  to  Athenes,  it  was  onelye  to  speake  with  Alcibiades, 
who  then  was  an  excellente  captaine  there,  whereat  many  did  marueile  :  and  therefore 
Apemantus  demannded  of  him,  why  he  spake  to  no  man,  but  to  Alcibiades.  "  I  speake  to 
him  sometimes,"  said  Timon,  "  because  I  know  that  by  his  occasion,  the  Atheniens 
shall  receiuegreat  hurt  and  trouble."  Which  wordes  many  times  he  told  to  Alcibiades 
himselfe.  He  had  a  garden  adioyning  to  his  house  in  the  fields,  wherin  was  a  figge 
tree,  wheruppon  many  desperate  men  ordinarily  did  hange  themselues:  in  place 
whereof,  jie  purposed  to  set  vp  a  house,  and  therefore  was  forced  to  cutte  it  donne, 
for  which  cause  nee  went  to  Athenes,  and  in  the  markette  place,  hee  called  the  people 
about  him,  saving  that  hee  had  newes  to  tell  them:  when  the  people  vnderstoodo 
that  he  was  about  to  make  a  discourse  vnto  them,  which  was  wont  to  speake  to  no 
man,  they  marueiled,  and  the  citizens  on  every  part  of  the  citie,  ranne  to  heare 
him :  to  whom  he  saide,  that  he  purposed  to  cutte  doune  his  fi^ge  tree,  to  builde  a 
house  vpon  the  place  where  it  stoode.  "  Wherefore  (quoth  he)  if  there  be  any  man 
amonges  you  all  in  this  company,  that  is  disposed  to  hange  himselfe{  let  him  come 
betimes,  before  it  be  cutte  doune."  Hauing  thus  bestowed  his  charitie  amonges  the 
people,  liee  returned  to  his  lodging,  wher  he  liued  a  certaine  time  after,  without  altera- 
tion of  nature ;  and  because  that  nature  chaunged  not  in  his  life  time,  he  would  not 
suffer  that  death  should  alter,  or  varie  the  same :  for  like  as  he  liued  a  beastly  and 
churlish  life,  enen  so  he  required  to  haue  his  funerall  done  after  that  manor.  By  his 
last  will  he  ordeined  himselfe  to  be  interred  vpon  the  sea  shore,  that  the  waues  and 
surges  might  beate  and  vexe  his  dead  carcas.  Yea,  and  that  if  it  were  possible,  hfe 
desire  was  to  be  buried  in  the  depth  of  the  sea :  causing  an  epitaphe  to  be  made,  wherin 
was  described  the  qualities  of  his  brutishe  life.    Plutarche  also  reporteth  an  other  to  be 
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made  by  Calimachus,  much  like  to  that  which  Timon  made  himselfe,  whose  own* 
soundctli  to  this  effect  in  Englishe  verse. 

My  wretched  eatife  dayes9 
Expired  now  and  past  : 

My  carren  corps  inter cd  here, 
Is  fast  in  grounds : 

In  waltrina  waues  of  swel- 
ling sea  by  surges  castt 

My  name  if  thou  desire, 
The  gods  thee  doe  confoundc. 

Paynter'b  Palace  of  Pleasure,  Tom.  I. 

(2)  Scene  I.— Enter  Apemantus.1  The  name  and  disposition  of  this  cynic  were 
probably  borrowed  by  the  original  author  of  the  play  from  raynter's  novel,  though  he 
appears' to  have  caught  some  nints  for-the  delineation  from  the  following  lively  scene  in 
Luciun's  Dialogues : — 

Mercury.  You  Fellow,  with  the  Scrip  over  your  shoulder,  stand  forth,  and  walke 
round  the  Assembly.  0  yes,  I  sell  a  stout,  vertuous,  well-bred,  free  mortall.  Who- 
buves  him  ? 

'Merchant.  Do  you  sell  a  Free-man,  Oyer  ? 

Mercury.  Yes.    *    *    * 

Merchant.  To  what  imployment  may  a  man  put  such  a  slovenly  iil-lookt  fellow, 
unlesse  he  should  make  him  a  Delver,  or  Water-bearer? 

Mercury.  That's  not  all,  set  him  to  keep  your  house,  you  will  need  no  Dogs.  His 
name  is  Dogge. 

Merchant.  What's  his  Countrey  or  Profession ? 

Mercury.  You  were  best  to  ask  nim. 

Merchant.  I  fear  his  crabbed,  grimme  looks,  least  he  should  bark,  if  I  should  draw 
neer,  and  bite  me.  Do  you  not  see  how  he  lifts  his  Staffc,  and  bends  his  Brows,  and 
how  threatningly,  and  Cholerick  he  looks  ? 

Mercury.  Fear  him  not,  he  is  very  tame. 

Merchant.  Of  what  Countrey  are  you,  my  Friend  ? 

Diogenes.  Of  all  Countreys. 

•  •••••* 

Merchant.  WelL  sir,  if  I  should  buy  you,  what  will  you  teach  me  ? 

Diogenes.  The  things  which  you  are  chiefly  to  learn,  are  to  be  impudent,  bold,  to- 
barke  without  distinction  at  all,  both  Kinges,  and  private  men.  A  way  to  make  them 
regard  and  admire  you,  for  a  valiant  man.  Let  your  speech  be  Barbarous,  and  your 
Elocution  rude,  and  Artlesse,  like  a  dogge.  .Let  your  look  bo  forced  and  your  Gate  be 
agreeable  to  your  look.  In  a  word,  let  your  whole  behaviour  be  beastly  ana1  savage.  Be 
Modesty,  Gentlencsse,  and  moderation  far  from  you,  and  all  blushing  quite  blotted  out 
of  your  face.    You  are  to  frequent,  also,  populous  places,  and  there  to  walk  alone,  and 


or  Tanner,  or  Salter,  or  Mason,  or  Banker,  yet  these  are  no  hindrances,  why  you  should 
not  be  admired,  if  you  have  impudence,  and  boldnesse,  and  can  artificially  rayle.— From 
the  " Sale  of  Philosophers"  in  Luciaris  Dialogues,  translated  by  Jasper  Mayne,  1638, 
published  1664,  pp.  383-4. 


ACT  III. 
(1)  Scene  VI.— 

JBurnj  house  !  sink,  Athens  !  henceforth  hated  be 
Of  Ttmon,  man  and  all  humanity  !\ 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  Timon*  s  self-expulsion,  and  many  of  the  incidents  in  hi* 
subsequent  career,  are  touched  on,  though  slightly,  in  the  following  passage  from 
Plutarch's  Life  of  Antony: — "Antonius,  he  forsooke  the  citie  and  companie  of  his 
frendes,  and  built  him  a  house  in  the  sea,  by  tho  lie  of  Pharos,  upon  certaine  forced 
mountes  which  he  caused  to  be  cast  into  the  sea,  and  dwelt  there,  as  a  man  that  banished 
him  selfe  from  all  mens  companie :  saying  that  he  would  lead  Tunons  life,  bicause  he 
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had  the  like  wrong  offered  him,  that  was  affore  offered  unto  Timon :  and  that  for  the 
unthankefulnes  of  those  he  had  done  good  unto,  and  whom  he  tooke  to  be  his  frendes, 
he  was  angry  with  all  men,  and  would  trust  no  man.  This  Timon  was  a  citizen  of 
Athens,  that  lived  about  the  wane  of  Peloponnesus,  as  appeareth  by  Plato,  and  Aristo- 
phanes oommedies :  in  the  which  they  mocked  him,  calling  him  a  vyper,  and  malicious 
man  unto  mankind,  to  shunne  all  other  mens  companies,  but  the  companie  of  young 
Alcibiades,  a  bolde  and  insolent  youth,  whom  he  woulde  greatly  feast,  and  make  much 
of,  and  kissed  him  very  gladly.  Apemantus  wondering  at  it,  asked  him  the  cause  what 
he  ment  to  make  so  muche  of  that  young  man  alone,  and  to  hate  all  others :  Timon 
aimswered  him,  I  do  it,  sayd  he,  bicause  I  know  that  one  day  he  shall  do  great  mischiefe 
unto  the  Athenians.  This  Timon  sometimes  would  have  Apemantus  in  his  companie, 
bicause  he  was  much  like  to  his  nature  and  conditions,  and  also  followed  him  in  maner 
of  life.  On  a  time  when  they  solemnly  celebrated  the  feasts  called  Chos  at  Athens  (to 
wit  the  feasts  of  the  dead,  where  they  make  sprincklings  and  sacrifices  for  the  dead), 
and  that  they  two  then  feasted  together  by  them  selves,  Apemantus  said  unto  the  other: 
0,  here  is  a  trimme  banket  Timon.  Timon  aunswered  againe,  yea  said  he,  so  thou  wert 
not  here.  It  is  reported  of  him  also,  that  this  Timon  on  a  time  (the  people  being 
assembled  in  the  market  place  about  dispatch  of  some  affaires)  got  up  into  tne  pulpit  for 
Orations,  where  the  Orators  commonly  use  to  speake  unto  the  people:  and  silence  being 
made,  everie  man  listning  to  heare  what  he  would  say,  bicause  it  was  a  wonder  to  see 
him  in  that  place :  at  length  he  began  to  speake  in  this  maner.  My  Lordes  of  Athens, 
I  have  a  litle  yard  in  my  house  where  there  groweth  a  figge  tree,  on  the  which  many 
citizens  have  hanged  them  selves :  and  bicause  I  mesne  to  make  some  building  upon 
the  place,  I  thought  good  to  let  you  all  understand  it,  that  before  the  figge  tree  be  cut 
downe,  if  any  of  you  be  desperate,  you  may  there  in  time  goe  hang  your  selves.  He 
dyed  in  the  citie  of  Hales,  and  was  buried  upon  the  sea  side.  Nowe  it  chaunoed  so,  that 
the  sea  getting  in,  it  compassed  his  tombe  rounde  about,  that  no  man  coulde  come  to  it : 
and  upon  the  same  was  wrytten  this  epitaphe. 

Heere  lyes  a  wretched  corse,  of  wretched  soul*  bereft, 

Seeke  not  my  name  :  a  plague  consume  you  wicked  wretches  left. 

It  is  reported,  that  Timon  him  selfe  when  he  lived  made  this  epitaphe :  for  that  which 
is  commonly  rehearsed  was  not  this,  but  made  by  the  poet  Gallimachus. 

Heere  lye  I  Timon  who  alive  all  living  men  did  hate, 

Fosse  by,  and  curse  thyJIU :  but  passe,  and  stay  not  heere  thy  gate. 

North's  Plutarch:  ed.  1579,  p.  1003. 

(2)  Scene  VI. — One  day  he  gives  us  diamonds,  next  day  stones.]  Subjoined  is  the 
scene  from  the  old  manuscript  play,  before  mentioned,  to  which  Shakespeare  or  his  pre- 
decessor is  supposed  to  have  been  indebted  for  the  idea  of  the  mock  banquet  in 
Act  HI:— 

Tim.  Why  doe  yee  not  fall  to  ?  I  am  at  home : 
He  standing  suppe,  or  walking,  if  I  please. — 
T<anhea,  bring  here  the  artichokes  with  speede. — 
Eutrapelus,  JJemeas,  Hermoeenes, 
Tie  drinke  this  cuope,  a  healthe  to  all  your  healths! 

Loch.  Converte  it  into  poison,  0  yee  gods ! 
Let  it  bee  ratsbane  to  them !  [Aside, 

Oelas.  What,  wilt  thou  have  the  legge  or  els  the  winge  ? 

Eutr.  Carve  yee  that  capon. 

Bern.  I  will  cutte  him  up, 
And  make  a  beaste  of  him. 

Phil.  Timon,  this  healthe  to  thee. 

Tim.  He  pledge  you,  sir. 
These  artichokes  doe  noe  mans  pallat  please. 

Bern.  I  love  them  well,  by  Jove. 

Tun.  Here,  take  them,  then. 

[Stones painted  like  to  them;  and  thrums  them  at  them, 
Kay,  thou  shalt  have  them,  thou  and  all  of  yee ! 
Tee  wicked,  base,  perfidious  rascalls, 
Think  yee  my  hate's  soe  soone  extinguished  ?    [Tmox  beates  Hebjc.  above  all  the  reste. 

1km.  Omyheade!  L 

Serm.  Omycheekes! 

Phff.  Isthisafeaste? 

Oelas.  Truly,  a  stony  one. 

Tot.  rv.  * 
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Stones  sublunary  hare  the  Bamc  matter  with  the  heavenly. 

Tim.  If  I  Joves  horridde  thunderbolte  did  holde 
Within  my  hande.  thus,  thus  would  I  darte  it !  \Kee  hitts  Heitc. 

Herm.  Woe  and  alas,  my  braines  are  dashed  out ! 

Gelas.  Alas,  alas,  twill  never  bee  my  happe 
To  travaile  now  to  the  Antipodes ! 
Ah,  that  I  had  my  Pegasus  out  hero ! 
I'de  fly  away,  by  Jove.  [Exeunt  all  except  Tim.  and  Lach. 

Tim.  Tee  are  a  stony  generation, 
Or  harder,  if  ought  harder  may  bee  founde ; 
Monsters  of  Scythia  inhospitaU, 
Nay,  very  divells,  hateful!  to  the  gods. 

Lach.  Master,  they  are  gone. 

Act  IV.  Sc.o. 


ACT   IV. 

(1)  Scene  m. — lam  misanthropos,  and  halt  mankind.]  The  epithet,  misanthropes, 
was  perhaps  taken,  as  Malone  conjectured,  from  a  marginal  note  in  North's  translation 
of  Plutarch's  life  of  Antony:  "Antonius  followeth  the  life  and  example  of  Timon 
Misanthropus,  the  Athenian ;"  or  it  might  hare  been  derived  by  the  original  author  of 
this  drama,  from  the  subjoined  soliloquy  in  "  Lucian : " — 

"  I  will  purchase  the  whole  confines  of  this  countrey,  and  build  a  towre  over  my 
treasure  big  enough  for  myself  alone  to  live  in,  and  which  I  purpose  shall  be  my 
sepulchre  at  my  death;  and  for  the  remainder  of  my  ensuing  life,  I  will  resolve  upon 
these  rules,  to  accompany  no  man,  to  take  notice  of  no  man.  and  to  live  in  contempt  of 
all  men :  the  title  of  friend,  or  guest,  or  companion,  or  the  altar  of  mercy,  are  but  meer 
toyes,  not  worth  a  straw  to  be  talkt  of :  to  be  sorry  for  him  that  weeps,  or  help  him  that 
wants,  shall  be  a  transgression  and  breach  of  our  laws :  I  will  eat  alone  as  wolves  do. 
and  have  but  one  friend  in  the  world  to  bear  me  company,  and  that  shall  be  Timon ;  all 
others  shall  be  enemies  and  traitors,  and  to  have  speech  with  any  of  them,  an  absolute 
piacle  [enormity] :  If  I  do  but  see  a  man,  that  day  shall  be  dismal  and  accursed :  I  will 
make  no  difference  between  them  and  statues  of  stone  and  brass:  I  will  admit  no 
messenger  from  them,  nor  contract  any  truce  with  them,  but  solitariness  shall  be  the 
main  limit  betwixt  me  and  them ;  to  be  of  the  same  tribe,  the  same  fraternity,  the  same 
people,  or  the  same  countrey,  shall  be  but  poor  and  unprofitable  terms,  to  be  respected 
by  none  but  fools ;  let  Timon  alone  be  rich,  and  live  in  despijght  of  all  other ;  let  him 
revel  alone  by  himself,  far  from  flattery  and  odious  commendations ;  let  him  sacrifice  to 
the  pods,  and  make  good  chear  alone,  as  a  neighbour  conjoyned  only  to  himself  dis- 
—  i. —  ^  0ther  •  ££4  jgt  it  be  further  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  only  to 


shake  himself  by  the  hand,  that  is,  either  when  he  is  about  to  die,  or  to  set  a  crown 
upon  his  head;  and  the  welcomest  name  to  him  in  the  world  is  to  be  called  Man-hater  J* 
— Hicxes'  Lucian,  fol.  1663,  p.  174. 

(2)  Scbnb  m.— 

Common  mother,  thou, — 

Whose  womb  immeasurable,  and  infinite  breast.'] 

Warburton  conjectured  this  image  was  borrowed  from  the  ancient  statues  of  Diana 
Ephesia  Multimammia,  called  vwa/oAor  $6vts  xdtnw  M-frrrjp ;  see  Montfaucon,  "1* Anti- 
quite*  Expliquee,"  lib.  Hi.  ch.  xv. 

(3)  Scene  III. —  Wert  thou  the  unicorn,  pride  and  wrath  would  confound  thee,  and 
make  thine  own  self  the  conquest  of  thy  fury.]  An  allusion  to  the  notion  once  current, 
that  this  fabulous  animal,  in  the  impetuosity  of  its  attack,  would  sometimes  strike  its 
horn  into  the  root  of  a  tree  so  deeply,  as  to  become  transfixed : — "  He  is  an  enemy  to  the 
lions,  wherefore  as  soon  as  ever  a  lion  seeth  a  unicorn,  he  runneth  to  a  tree  for  succour, 
that  so  when  the  unicorn  maketh  force  at  him,  he  may  not  only  avoid  his  horn,  but  also 
destroy  him ;  for  the  unicorn  in  the  swiftness  of  his  course  runneth  against  the  tree, 
wherein  his  sharp  horn  sticketh  fast,  then  when  the  lion  seeth  the  unicorn  fastened  by 
the  horn,  without  all  danger  he  falleth  upon  him  and  killeth  him.  These  things  are 
reported  by  the  King  of  (Ethiopia,  in  an  Hebrew  epistle  unto  the  Bishop  of  Borne." — 
Topsel's  History  of  Four-footed  Beasts,  ed.  1668,  p.  667. 
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So  too  Spenser: — 

"  like  as  a  lion  whose  imperial  power 
A  proud  rebellion*  Vnicorn  defies, 
To  avoid  the  rash  assault  and  wrathful  stour 
Of  his  fierce  foe,  him  to  a  tree  applies; 
And  when  him  running  in  fall  course  he  spies, 
He  slips  aside ;  the  whiles  the  furious  beast 
His  precious  horn,  sought  of  his  enemies. 
Strikes  in  the  stock,  ne  thence  can  be  releaat, 
But  to  the  mighty  Victor  yields  a  bounteous  feast." 

Faery  Queen,  b.  ii.  Canto  T.  st.  5. 

(4)  Scene  III. — 'Each  thing* 8  a  thief. .]  Timon's  magnificent  exemplifications  of 
thievery,  like  others  of  a  less  elevated  and  universal  kind,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
writers  of  Shakespeare's  period,  had  their  origin  probably  in  Anacreon's  graceful  ode, 
beginning — H  71)  fithcuva  tikci. 

Thus  in  the  old  play  of  Albumazar,  quoted  by  Steevens : — 

"  The  world 's  a  theatre  of  theft :  great  rivers 
Rob  smaller  brooks,  and  them  the  ocean. 
And  in  this  world  of  ours,  this  microcosm. 
Guts  from  the  stomach  steal ;  and  what  they  spare 
The  Meseraicks  filch,  and  lay't  i'  the  liver ; 
Whero  (lest  it  should  be  found)  turn'd  to  red  nectar, 
'T  is  bv  a  thousand  thievish  veins  convey' d. 
And  hid  in  flesh,  nerves,  bones,  muscles  and  sinews, 
In  tendons,  skin,  and  hair ;  so  that  the  property 
Thus  altered,  the  theft  can  never  be  discovered. 
Now  all  these  pilfrics,  couch* d,  and  compos'd  in  order, 
Frame  thee  and  me ;  Han 's  a  quick  mass  of  thievery." 

In  farther  illustration  of  the  same  idea,  an  antiquarian  correspondent  supplies  the  follow- 
ing lines,  which,  however,  though  bearing  the  early  date  of  1590,  are,  it  is  plain,  but  of 
comparatively  modem  composition : — 

*l  CertaincfrM  T/tottghtcs  gathered  oute  of  the  Greeke  and  Romane  Attthours,  and  done 
into  English.     1590. 

AN  EPIGRAM  ON  THEEUES. 

(1.) 
Eache  Thing  that  Hues  of  somewhat  else 
Becomes  the  Foode  or  Prey : 
So  if  it  were  that  Nature  tells 
To  take  whene're  we  may. 
For  worldlic  superfiuitie 
Here  is  a  sure  reliefe ; 
When  euerie  Thing  is  made  to  be 
A  Giver,  or  a  Theefe. 

(2.) 
A  glorious  Robber  is  the  Sunn*, 
For  with  his  vaste  attracte 
Hee  robbes  the  boundlesse  sea :  the  Moone 
From  him  steales  Lighte  to  acte 
O're  the  broade  Earthe,  and  Ocean  too ; 
Whilst  the  rapacious  Maine 
Absorbs  the  Vapoures,  Mists,  and  Dewe 
To  yielde  the  Cloudcs  their  Raine. 

(3.) 
*  The  brutish  Earthe  can  little  give 

From  her  composture  rude : 
Though  some  there  be  ordaind  to  live 
Upon  Earthee  foulest  foode. 
Is  all  Creation  then  but  fedde 
By  Spoile,  his  life  to  gaine  ? 
Nay,— all  Things  lining  be  but  made 
Eache  other  to  maintaine." 

Compare,  too,  the  Water  Poet's  poem,  called  "A  Thief,"  fol.  1630,  p.  116. 

T  2 
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CRITICAL  OPINIONS. 


"  Timon  of  Athens,  of  all  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  possesses  most  the- 
charaoter  of  satire : — a  laughing  satire  in  the  picture  of  the  parasites  and 
flatterers,  and  Juvenalian  in  the  bitterness  of  Timon's  imprecations  on  the 
ingratitude  of  a  false  world.  The  story  is  very  simply  treated,  and  is  definitely 
divided  into  large  masses : — in  the  first  act,  the  joyous  life  of  Timon,  his  noble 
and  hospitable  extravagance,  and  around  him  the  throng  of  suitors  of  every 
description ;  in  the  second  and  third  acts,  his  embarrassment,  and  the  trial 
which  he  is  thereby  reduced  to  make  of  his  supposed  friends,  who  all  desert  him 
in  the  hour  of  need  ; — in  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts,  Timon's  flight  to  the  woods, 
his  misanthropical  melancholy,  and  his  death.  The  only  thin?  which  may  be 
called  an  episode  is  the  banishment  of  Alcibiades,  and  his  return  by  force  of 
arms.  However,  they  are  both  examples  of  ingratitude,— the  one  of  a  state 
towards  its  defender,  and  the  other  of  private  friends  to  their  benefactor.  As 
the  merits  of  the  General  towards  his  fellow-citizens  suppose  more  strength  of 
character  than  those  of  the  generous  prodigal,  their  respective  behaviours  are 
not  less  different :  Timon  frets  himself  to  death,  Alcibiades  regains  his  lost 
dignity  by  force.  If  the  poet  very  properly  sides  with  Timon  against  the  com- 
mon practice  of  the  world,  he  is,  on  the  other  hand,  by  no  means  disposed  to 
spare  Timon.  Timon  was  a  fool  in  his  generosity  ;  in  his  discontent  he  is  a 
madman  ;  he  is  everywhere  wanting  in  the  wisdom  which  enables  a  man  in  all 
things  to  observe  the  due  measure.  Although  the  truth  of  his  extravagant 
feelings  is  proved  by  his  death,  and  though  when  he  digs  up  a  treasure  he 
spurns  the  wealth  which  seems  to  tempt  him,  we  yet  see  distinctly  enough  that 
the  vanity  of  wishing  to  be  singular,  in  both  the  parte  that  he  plays,  had  some 
share  in  his  liberal  self-forgetrulness,  as  well  as  in  his  anchontioal  seclusion. 
This  is  particularly  evident  in  the  incomparable  scene  where  the  cynic  Ape- 
mantus  visits  Timon  in  the  wilderness.  They  have  a  sort  of  competition  with 
each  other  in  their  trade  of  misanthropy :  the  Cynic  reproaches  the  impoverished 
Timon  with  having  been  merely  driven  by  neoessity  to  take  to  the  way  of  living 
which  he  himself  had  long  been  following  of  his  free  choice,  and  Timon  cannot 
bear  the  thought  of  being  merely  an  imitator  of  the  Cynic.  In  such  a  subject 
as  this,  the  due  effect  could  only  be  produced  by  an  accumulation  of  similar 
features ;  still,  in  the  variety  of  the  shades,  an  amazing  degree  of  understand- 
ing has  been  displayed  by  Shakspeare.  What  a  powerfully  diversified  concert 
of  flatteries  and  of  empty  testimonies  of  devotedness  !  It  is  highly  amusing  to 
see  the  suitors,  whom  the  ruined  circumstances  of  their  patron  had  dispersed, 
immediately  flock  to  him  again  when  they  learn  that  he  has  been  revisited 
by  fortune.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  speeches  of  Timon,  after  he  is  unde- 
ceived, all  hostile  figures  of  speech  are  exhausted, — it  is  a  dictionary  of 
eloquent  imprecations."— Schlegbl. 
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PRELTMTNABY  NOTICE. 

The  earliest  known  copy  of  this  popular  tragedy  is  a  quarto  published 
in  1597,  entitled,— "  The  Tragedy  of  King  Richard  the  Third.  Containing, 
His  treacherous  Plots  against  his  brother  Clarence :  the  pittiefull  xnurther 
•of  his  innocent  nephewes:  His  tyrannical]  ysurpation:  with  the  whole 
course  of  his  detested  life,  and  most  deserued  death.  As  it  hath  beene 
lately  acted  by  the  Right  honourable  the  Lord  Chamberlaine,  his  seruants. 
At  London,  Printed  by  Valentine  Sims,  for  Andrew  Wise,  dwelling  in 
Paules  Church-yard,  at  the  eigne  of  the  Angell,  1597."  In  1598,  another 
•edition  appeared  bearing  the  same  title,  and  in  addition  the  author's 
name,  "  William  Shake-speare."  The  next  impression,  brought  out  in 
1602,  professes  to  be  "  Newly-augmented ; "  this  was  followed  by  a  fourth 
in  1605,  and  a  fifth  in  1613,  which  was  the  last  quarto  copy  prior  to  the 
publication  of  the  folio  in  1623.  Subsequently,  three  other  quarto  editions* 
dated  respectively  1624,  1629,  and  1634,  were  published,  not  one  of  which 
however,  it  is  noticeable,  contains  the  passages  first  found  in  the  folio. 
Although  an  historical  piece  on  the  same  subject, — "  The  True  Tragedie 
of  Richard  the  Third :  wherein  is  shown*  the  death  of  Edward  the  fourth, 
with  the  smothering  of  the  two  young  Princes  in  the  Tower:  with  a  lamentable 
ends  of  Shores  wife,  an  example  for  all  wicked  women.  And  lastly,  the  con- 
junction and  ioyning  of  the  two  noble  houses,  Lancaster  and  Yorhe.  As  it  was 
jpiayd  by  the  Queenes  Maiesties  Players," — was  issued  in  1594,  there  are  no 
proofs  that  Shakespeare  has  any  obligations  to  it:  his  only  authorities 
appear  to  have  been  the  old  chroniclers. 

Malone  has  remarked  that  the  textual  variations  between  the  quarto 
version  of  this  play  and  the  folio  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  of 
■our  author's  works.  This  is  true,  and  the  diversity  has  proved,  and  will 
•continue  to  prove,  a  source  of  incalculable  trouble  and  perpetual  dispute  to 
his  editors,  since,  although  it  is  admitted  by  every  one  properly  qualified 
to  judge,  that  a  reasonably  perfect  text  can  only  be  formed  from  the  two 
versions,  there  will  always  be  a  conflict  of  opinions  regarding  some  of  the 
readings.  Upon  the  whole,  we  prefer  the  quarto  text,  though  execrably 
deformed  by  printing-office  blunders,  and  can  by  no  means  acquiesce  in 
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the  decision  that  those  passages  found  only  in  the  folio  are  "  additions  " 
made  by  the  poet,  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  early  quartos.  On. 
the  contrary,  we  believe  those  very  passages  to  have  been  structural 
portions  of  the  piece,  and  the  real  additions  to  be  the  terse  and  vigorous 
bits  of  dialogue  peculiar  to  the  quartos.  Is  it  credible  that  so  accom- 
plished a  master  of  stage-craft  as  Shakespeare,  after  witnessing  the 
representation  of  Sichard  the  Third,  would  have  added  above  eighty  lines 
to  the  longest  scene  in  this  or  perhaps  any  other  play  ?  Is  it  not  far 
more  probable  that  these  lines  in  Act  IV.,  those  touching  the  young- 
prince's  train  in  Act  II.,  the  nine  in  Gloucester's  mock  reply  to  the  Mayor 
and  Buckingham,  and  some  others,  formed  originally  part  of  the  text,  and 
were  omitted  to  accelerate  the  action,  and  afford  space  for  the  more  lively 
and  dramatic  substitutions  which  are  met  with  in  the  quartos  alone?  But 
although  in  these  and  a  few  other  instances  the  folio  copy  appears  to  havo 
been  an  earlier  one  than  that  used  by  the  printers  of  the  quartos,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  there  are  numerous  places  in  which  the  text  of  the 
former  has  undergone  minute  and  careful  correction,  and  where,  both  in 
rhythm  and  in  language,  it  is  superior  to  the  previous  editions. 

Malone  conjectured  that  Shakespeare  wrote  "Bichard  the  Third"  in 
1593 ;  the  received  impression  at  the  present  day  is,  that  he  produced  it 
very  shortly  before  its  first  publication  in  1697. 
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King  Edward  the  Fourth: 

Edward,  Prince  ©/Wales,  afterwards  King  Edward  V.         )  „  ,   „. 

Richard,  Duke  0/ York,  {  *""  to  <*«  Km*' 

George,  2)m*«  of  Clarence,  \ 

Richard,  Duke  ©/Gloucester,  afterwards  King  Richard  III.  {  Srot^ert  to  th*  ****- 

A  Young  Son  of  Clarence. 

Henry,  J5ar/o/ Richmond,  afterwards  King  Henry  VII. 

Cardinal  Bourchier,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Thomas  Rotherham,  Archbishop  of  York. 

John  Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely. 

Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Duke  op  Norfolk. 

Karl  of  Surrey,  Am  Sou. 

Karl  Rivers,  Brother  to  King  Edward'*  Queen. 

Marquis  of  Dorset,  owfLoRD  Grey,  her  Sons. 

Karl  of  Oxford. 

Lord  Hastings. 

Lord  Stanley. 

Lord  Loyel. 

Sir  Thomas  Yaughan. 

Sir  Richard  Ratcleff. 

Sir  William  Catesby. 

Sir  James  Tyrrbl. 

Sir  Jambs  Blount. 

Sir  Walter  Herbert. 

Sir  Robert  Brakbnbury,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 

Christopher  TJbswick,  a  Priest. 

Another  Priest. 

Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

Sheriff  of  Wiltshire. 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Xing  Edward  IY. 

Margaret,  Widow  of  King  Henry  VI. 

Duchess  of  York,  Mother  to  King  Edward  IV.,  Clarence,  and  Gloucester. 

Lady  Anne,  Widow  o/Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  Son  to  King  Henry  VI. ;  afterwards 

married  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
A  Young  Daughter  0/ Clarence. 

Lords,  and  other  Attendants;  two  Gentlemen,  a  Pursuivant,  Scrivener,  Citizens, 
Murderers,  Messengers,  Ghosts,  Soldiers,  §c. 

SCENE,— England. 
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ACT    L 

SCENE  I.— London.    A  Street. 
Enter  Gloucester,  (l) 

Olo.  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York ; 
And  all  the  clouds,  that  lour'd  upon  our  house, 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried. 
Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths ; 
Our  bruised  arms  hung  up  for  monuments ; 
Our  stern  alarums  chang'd  to  merry  meetings, 
Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures. 
Grim-visagM  war  hath  smooth'd  his  wrinkled  front ; 
And  now, — instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds, 
To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries, — 
He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber, 
To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute.* 
But  I, — that  am  not  shap'd  for  sportive  tricks, 
Nor  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-glass ; 
I,  that  am  rudely  stamp'd,  and  want  love's  majesty, 
To  strut  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph ; 
I,  that  am  curtail'd  of  this  fair  proportion, 
Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature, 
Deform'd,  unfinish'd,  sent  before  my  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up, 
And  that  so  lamely  and  unfashionable, 
That  dogs  bark  at  me,  as  I  halt  by  them ; — 
Why  I,  in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peace, 
Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  time ; 
Unless  to  spy  *  my  shadow  in  the  sun, 
And  descant  on  mine  own  deformity : 
And  therefore, — since  I  cannot  prove  a  lover, 
To  entertain  these  fair  well-spoken  days, — 
I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain, 
And  hate  the  idle  pleasures  of  these  days. 
Plots  have  I  laid,  mductions  dangerous, 
By  drunken  prophecies,  libels,  and  dreams, 
To  set  my  brother  Clarence  and  the  king, 
In  deadly  hate  the  one  against  the  other : 
And,  if  King  Edward  be  as  true  and  just, 
As  I  am  subtle,  false,  and  treacherous, 
This  day  should  Clarence  closely  be  mew'd  up, 

(•)  First  folio,  see. 
•Of*,  lute.]  In  the  quartos,  lute  ii  misprinted  lore. 
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About  a  prophecy,  which  says  that  G 

Of  Edward's  heirs  the  murderer  shall  be. 

Dive,  thoughts,  down  to  my  soul !  here  Clarence  comes. 

Enter  Clarence,  guarded,  and  Brakenbury. 

Brother,  good  day :  what  means  this  armed  guard, 
That  waits  upon  your  grace  ? 

Clar*  His  majesty, 

Tendering  my  person's  safety,  hath  appointed 
This  conduct  to  convey  me  to  the  Tower. 

Glo.  Upon  what  cause  ? 

Clar.  Because  my  name  is  George. 

Glo.  Alack,  my  lord,  that  fault  is  none  of  yours ; 
He  should  for  that  commit  your  godfathers : — 
O,  belike  his  majesty  hath  some  intent, 
That  you  shall*  be  new-christened  in  the  Tower. 
But  what  *s  the  matter,  Clarence  ?  may  I  know  ? 

Clar.  Yea,  Richard,  when  I  know;  for,f  I  protest, 
As  yet  I  do  not :  but,  as  I  can  learn, 
He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dreams  ; 
And  from  the  cross-row  plucks  the  letter  G, 
And  says  a  wizard  told  him  that  by  G 
His  issue  disinherited  should  be ; 
And  for  my  name  of  George  begins  with  G, 
It  follows  in  his  thought  that  I  am  he : 
These,  as  I  learn,  and  such  like  toys  as  these, 
Have  J  mov'd  his  highness  to  commit  me  now. 

Glo.  Why  this  it  is,  when  men  are  ruVd  by  women : — 
T  is  not  the  king  that  sends  you  to  the  Tower ; 
My  lady  Grey  his  wife,  Clarence,  't  is  she, 
That  tempers  him  to  this  extremity.* 
Was  it  not  she,  and  that  good  man  of  worship, 
Antony  Woodville,  her  brother  there, 
That  made  him  send  lord  Hastings  to  the  Tower, 
Prom  whence  this  present  day  he  is  delivered? 
We  are  not  safe,  Clarence ;  we  are  not  safe. 

Clar.  By  heaven,  I  think  there  is  no  man  secure, 
But  the  aueen's  kindred,  and  night> walking  heralds 
That  truage  betwixt  the  king  and  mistress  Shore. 
Heardyou  not,  what  an  humble  suppliant 
Lord  Hastings  was  to  her  for  his  delivery  ?b 

Glo.  Humbly  complaining  to  her  deity 

(•)  First  folio,  should.  (f)  First  folio,  but. 

(X)  First  folio,  JIath. 

•  That  tempers  him  to  this  extremity.']  So  the  first  quarto,  1597.    The  folio  1623 
reads: — 

"  That  tempts  him  to  this  harsh  extremity." 

Lord  Hastings  was  to  her  for  his  delivery?]  The  folio  reads,— 

44  Lord  Hastings  was,  for  her  delivery." 
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Got  my  lord  chamberlain  his  liberty. 

I  '11  tell  you  what, — I  think  it  is  our  way, 

If  we  will  keep  in  favour  with  the  king, 

To  be  her  men,  and  wear  her  livery : 

The  jealous  o'er-worn  widow  and  herself, 

Since  that  our  brother  dubb'd  them  gentlewomen, 

Arc  mighty  gossips  in  this*  monarchy. 

Brak.  1  beseech  your  graces  both  to  pardon  me ; 
His  majesty  hath  straitly  given  in  charge, 
That  no  man  shall  have  private  conference 
(Of  what  degree  soever)  with  his  J  brother. 

Glo.  Even  so,  an  please  your  worship ;  Brakenbury, 
You  may  partake  of  anything  we  say: 
We  speak  no  treason,  man ; — we  say,  the  king 
Is  wise  and  virtuous ;  and  his  noble  queen 
Well  struck  in  years,  fair,  and  not  jealous : — 
We  say  that  Shore's  wife  hath  a  pretty  foot, 
A  cherry  lip,  a  bonny  eye,  a  passing  pleasing  tongue ; 
And  that  the  queen's  kindred  are  made  gentlefolks : 
How  say  you,  sir?  can  you  deny  all  this? 

Biiak.  With  this,  my  lord,  myself  have  nought  to  do. 

Glo.  Naught  to  do  with  mistress  Shore  ?    I  tell  thee,  fellow,. 
He  that  doth  naught  with  her,  excepting  one, 
Were  best  to  do  it  secretly,  alone. 

Brak.  What  one,  my  lord? 
.    Glo.  Her  husband,  knave : — wouldst  thou  betray  me  ? 

Brak.  I J  beseech  your  grace  to  pardon  me ;  and,  withal, 
Forbear  your  conference  with  the  noble  duke. 

CLAn/We  know  thy  charge,  Brakenbury,  and  will  obey. 

Glo.  We  are  the  queen's  abjects,  and  must  obey. 
Brother,  farewell ;  I  will  unto  the  king ; 
And  whatsoe'er  you  will  employ  me  in, — 
Were  it  to  call  king  Edward's  widow,  sister — 
I  will  perform  it  to  enfranchise  you. 
Meantime,  this  deep  disgrace  in  brotherhood, 
Touches  me  deeper  than  you  can  imagine. 

Clar.  I  know  it  pleaseth  neither  of  us  well. 

Glo.  Well,  your  imprisonment  shall  not  be  long ; 
I  will  deliver  you,  or  §  lie  for  you  :R 
Meantime,  have  patience. 

Clar.  I  must  perforce  :b  ferewell. 

[Exeunt  Clarence,  Brakenbury,  and  Guard. 

Glo.  Go,  tread  the  path  that  thou  shalt  ne'er  return ! 
Simple,  plain  Clarence,  I  do  love  thee  so, 
That  I  will  shortly  send  thy  soul  to  heaven, 

(*)  First  fplio,  our.  (t)  First  folio,  your. 

(X)  First  folio  inserts,  do,  (})  First  folio  inserts,  else. 

•  Or  lie  for  t/ow:]  Or  lie  imprisoned  in  your  stead. 

h  Mu*t  perforce  f]   In  allusion  to  the  popular  saying, — "Patience  vpon  foree  is  at 
medicine  for  a  mad  dog." 
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If  heaven  will  take  the  present  at  our  hands. — 
But  who  comes  here  ?  the  new-deliver'd  Hastings ! 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  Good  time  of  day  unto  my  gracious  lord ! 

Glo.  As  much  unto  my  good  lord  chamberlain ! 
Well  are  you  welcome  to  this  open  air. 
How  hathyour  lordship  brook'd  imprisonment  ? 

Hast.  With  patience,  noble  lord,  as  prisoners  must : 
But  I  shall  live,  my  lord,  to  give  them  thanks, 
That  were  the  cause  of  my  imprisonment. 

Glo.  No  doubt,  no  doubt ;  and  so  shall  Clarence  too ; 
For  they  that  were  your  enemies  are  his, 
And  have  prevail'd  as  much  on  him  as  you. 

Hast.  More  pity  that  the  eagle*  should  be  mew'd, 
While  |  kites  and  buzzards  prey  f  at  liberty. 

Glo.  What  news  abroad  ? 

Hast.  No  news  so  bad  abroad  as  this  at  home ; — 
The  king  is  sickly,  weak,  and  melancholy, 
And  his  physicians  fear  him  mightily. 

Glo.  Now,  by  Saint  Paul,  thisa  news  is  bad  indeed. 
0,  he  hath  kept  an  evil  diet  long, 
And  over-much  consum'd  his  royal  person ; 
Tis  very  grievous  to  be  thought  upon. 
What,Jisheinhisbed? 

Hast.  He  is.  ' 

Glo.  Go  you  before,  and  I  will  follow  you.  [Exit  Hastings. 

He  cannot  live,  I  hope ;  and  must  not  die 
Till  George  be  pack'd  with  post-horse  up  to  heaven. 
I  '11  in,  to  urge  nis  hatred  more  to  Clarence, 
With  lies  well-stecl'd  with  weighty  arguments ; 
And  if  I  fail  not  in  my  deep  intent, 
Clarence  hath  not  another  day  to  live : 
Which  done,  God  take  king  Edward  to  his  mercy, 
And  leave  the  world  for  me  to  bustle  in ! 
For  then  1 11  marry  Warwick's  youngest  daughter : 
What  though  I  kill'd  her  husband  and  her  father ; 
The  readiest  way  to  make  the  wench  amends, 
Is  to  become  her  husband  and  her  father : 
The  which  will  I ;  not  all  so  much  for  love 
As  for  another  secret  close  intent* 
By  marrying  her,  which  I  must  reach  unto. 
But  yet  1  run  before  my  horse  to  market : 
Clarence  still  breathes,  Edward  still  lives  and  reigns ; 
When  they  are  gone,  then  must  I  count  my  gains.  [ExiL 

(•)  First  folio,  eaglet.  (t)  First  folio,  Whiles— play. 

(X)  First  folio,  Wliere. 

»  JVbtP,  by  Saint  Paul,  this  vetos,  &c]  So  the  quartos.    The  folio  1623  has,—*'  Now 
by  S  Iohn>  that  Newes,"  &c. 
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SCENE  II.— T/ie  earns.    Anotlwr  Street 

Enter  t/ie  corpse  of  King  Henry  Hie  Sixth,  borne  upon  a  hearse, 
Gentlemen  bearing  Jialberds,  to  guard  it;  and  Ladt  Anne  as 
mourner. 

Anne.  Set  down,  set  down  your  honourable  load, — 
If  honour  may  be  shrouded  in  a  hearse, — 
Whilst  I  awhile  obsequiously*  lament 
The  untimely  fall  of  virtuous  Lancaster. — 
Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a  holy  king ! 
Pale  ashes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster ! 
Thou  bloodless  remnant  of  that  royal  blood 
Be  it  lawful  that  I  invocate  thy  ghost* 
To  hear  the  lamentations  of  poor  Anne, 
Wife  to  thy  Edward,  to  thy  slaughter^  son, 
Stabb'd  by  the  self-same  hand  that  made  these  wounds!* 
Lo,  in  those  windows,  that  let  forth  thy  life, 
I  pour  the  helpless  balm  of  my  poor  eyes : — 
Ours'd  be  the  hand,  that  made  tnese  fatal  holes! 
<3urs'd  be  the  heart,  that  had  the  heart  to  do  it ! b 
{Cursed  the  blood,  that  let  this  blood  from  hence  !c] 
More  direful  hap  betide  that  hated  wretch, 
That  makes  us  wretched  by  the  death  of  thee, 
Than  I  can  wish  to  adders,  spiders,  toads,* 
Or  any  creeping  venom'd  thing  that  lives ! 
If  ever  he  have  child,  abortive  be  it, 
Prodigious,  and  untimely  brought  to  light* 
Whose  ugly  and  unnatural  aspect 
May  fright  the  hopeful  mother  at  the  view ; 
{And  that  be  heir  to  his  unhappiness  !c] 
If  ever  he  have  wife,  let  her  be  made 
Asf  miserable  by  the  death  of  him, 
As}  I  am  made  by  my  young  lord  and  thee ! — 
Oome,  now  towards  Chertsey  with  your  holy  load, 
Taken  from  Paul's  to  be  interred  there ; 
And  still,  as  you  are  weary  of  the  §  weight, 
Rest  you,  whiles  I  lament  king  Henry's  corse. 

[Bearer 8  take  up  the  corpse,  and  move  forward. 

(*)  Quartos,  holes.  (f)  First  folio,  More. 

(X)  First  folio,  Than.  ({)  First  folio,  this* 

•  Obsequiously  lament—']  That  is,  funereally  lament 

b  Curs' d  be  the  hand,  that  made  these  fatal  holes ! 

Curs'  d  be  the  heart,  that  had  the  heart  to  do  it !  ] 
The  folio  gives  these  lines  as  follows : — 

"  0  cursed  be  the  hand  that  made  these  holes  : 
Cursed  the  Heart,  that  had  the  heart  to  do  it" 

c  Cursed  the  blood,  &c.]  A  line  not  in  the  quartos. 

*  Than  lean  irisk  to  adders,  spiders,  toads.—]  Thus  the  quartos :  the  folio  reads,-* 
"  to  Wolves,  to  Spiders,"  &c 

c  And  that  be,  &c]  A  line  omitted  in  the  quartos. 
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Enter  Glouobsteb. 

Glo.  Stay,  you  that  bear  the  corse,  and  set  it  down. 

Anne.  What  black  magician  conjures  np  this  fiend, 
To  stop  devoted  charitable  deeds  ? 

Glo.  Villains,  set  down  the  corse ;  or,  by  Saint  Paul, 
I  '11  make  a  corse  of  him  that  disobeys ! 

1  Gent.  My  lord,  stand  back,  and  let  the  coffin  pass. 

Glo.  Unmanner'd  dog!  stand*  thou  when  I  command: 
Advance  thy  halberd  higher  than  my  breast, 
Or  by  Saint  Paul,  I  '11  strike  thee  to  my  foot, 
And  spurn  upon  thee,  beggar,  for  thy  boldness. 

[ Bearers  set  down  the  hearse* 

Anne.  What,  do  you  tremble  ?  are  you  all  afraid? 
Alas,  I  blame  you  not,  for  you  are  mortal, 
And  mortal  eyes  cannot  endure  the  devil. — 
Avaunt,  thou  dreadful  minister  of  hell ! 
Thou  hadst  but  power  over  his  mortal  body, 
His  soul  thou  canst  not  have ;  therefore,  be  gone. 

Glo.  Sweet  saint,  for  charity,  be  not  so  curst. 

Anne.  Foul  devil,  for  God's  sake,  hence,  and  trouble  us  not ; 
For  thou  hast  made  the  happy  earth  thy  hell, 
Fill'd  it  with  cursing  cries  and  deep  exclaims. 
If  thou  delight  to  view  thy  heinous  deeds, 
Behold  this  pattern  of  thy  butcheries : — 
0,  gentlemen,  see,  see !  dead  Henry's  wounds 
Open  their  congeaPd  mouths  and  bleed  afresh.  (2) — 
Blush,  blush,  thou  lump  of  foul  deformity ; 
For 't  is  thy  presence  that  exhales  this  blood 
From  cold  and  empty  veins,  where  no  blood  dwells ; 
Thy  deed,t  inhuman  and  unnatural, 
Provokes  this  deluge  most  unnatural. — 
0  God,  which  this  blood  mad'st,  revenge  his  death ! 
0  earth,  which  this  blood  drink'st,  revenge  his  death ! 
Either,  heaven,  with  lightning  strike  the  murderer  dead, 
Or,  earth,  gape  open  wide,  and  eat  him  quick,11 
As  thou  didst  swallow  up  this  good  kin^s  blood, 
Which  his  hell-govern'd  arm  hath  butchered! 

Glo.  Lady,  you  know  no  rules  of  charity, 
Which  renders  good  for  bad,  blessings  for  curses. 

Anne.  Villain,  thou  know'st  noj  law  of  God  nor  man ; 
No  beast  so  fierce,  but  knows  some  touch  of  pity. 

Glo.  But  I  know  none,  and  therefore  am  no  beast. 

Anne.  0  wonderful,  when  devils  tell  the  truth ! 

Glo.  More  wonderful,  when  angels  are  so  angry. — 
Vouchsafe,  divine  perfection  of  a  woman, 

(•)  First  folio,  StatuTsL  (t)  First  foUo,  Deeds. 

(J)  First  folio,  nor. 

•  And  eat  Mm  quick,—]  That  is,  swallow  him  alive. 
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Of  these  supposed  evils,*  to  give  me  leave, 
By  circumstance,  but  to  acquit  myself. 

Anne.  Vouchsafe,  diffus'd  infection  of  a  man, 
Forf  these  known  evils,  but  to  give  me  leave, 
By  circumstance,  to  curse  thy  cursed  self. 

Glo.  Fairer  than  tongue  can  name  thee,  let  me  have 
Some  patient  leisure  to  excuse  myself. 

Anne.  Fouler  than  heart  can  think  thee,  thou  canst  make 
No  excuse  current,  but  to  hang  thyself. 

Glo.  By  such  despair,  I  should  accuse  myself. 

Anne.  And,  by  despairing,  shouldstt  thou  stand  excus'd 
For  doing  worthy  vengeance  on  thyself 
Which  §  didst  unworthy  slaughter  upon  others. 

Glo.  Say,  that  I  slew  them  not  ? 

Anne.  Why,  then,  they  are  not  dead  :* 

But  dead  they  are,  and,  devilish  slave,  by  thee. 

Glo.  I  did  not  kill  your  husband. 

Anne.  Why,  then  he  is  alive. 

Glo.  Nay,  he  is  dead ;  and  slain  by  Edward's  hand.|| 

Anne.  In  thy  foul  throat  thou  liest ;  queen  Margaret  saw 
Thy  murderous  falchion  smoking  in  his  blood ; 
The  which  thou  once  did  bend  against  her  breast, 
But  that  thy  brothers  beat  aside  the  point. 

Glo.  I  was  provoked  by  her  slanderous  tongue, 
Which  §  laid  their  guilt  upon  my  guiltless  shoulders. 

Anne.  Thou  wast  provoked  by  thy  bloody  mind, 
Which  5  never  dreamtb  on  aught  but  butcheries : 
Didst  tnou  not  kill  this  king? 

Glo.  I  grant  ye. 

Anne.  Dost  grant  me,  hedge-hog  ?  then,  God  grant  me  too, 
Thou  mayst  be  damned  for  that  wicked  deed ! 
O,  he  was  gentle,  mild,  and  virtuous ! 

Glo.  The  fitterf  for  the  King  of  heaven  that  hath  him. 

Anne.  He  is  in  heaven,  where  thou  shalt  never  come. 

Glo.  Let  him  thank  me,  that  holp  to  send  him  thither ; 
For  he  was  fitter  for  that  place  than  earth. 

Anne.  And  thou  unfit  for  any  place  but  hell. 

Glo.  Yes,  one  place  else,  if  you  will  hear  me  name  it. 

Anne.  Some  dungeon. 

Glo.  Your  bed-chamber. 

Anne.  Ill  rest  betide  the  chamber  where  thou  liest ! 

Glo.  So  will  it,  madam,  till  I  lie  with  you. 

Anne.  I  hope  so. 

(•)  First  folio,  crime*.  (+)  First  folio,  Of. 

(1)  First  folio,  shalt.  (})  First  folio,  That. 

(!)  First  folio,  hand*.  flf)  First  foHo,  better. 

•  Why,  then,  they  are  not  dead :  &c]  The  foUo  has, — 

"  Then  say  they  were  not  slaine." 
b  Which  never  dreamt—]  In  the  folio, — °  That  never  dream'el." 
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Glo.  I  know  so. — But,  gentle  lady  Anne, — 
To  leave  this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits, 
And  fell  somewhat*  into  a  slower  method , — 
Is  not  the  causer  of  the  timeless  deaths 
Of  these  Plantagenets,  Henry,  and  Edward, 
As  blameful  as  the  executioner  ? 

Anne.  Thou  wast  the  cause,  and  most  accurs'd  effect. 

Glo.  Your  beauty  was  the  cause  of  that  effect ; 
Your  beauty,  which  f  did  haunt  me  in  my  sleep, 
To  undertake  the  death  of  all  the  world, 
So  I  might  live  J  one  hour  in  your  sweet  bosom. 

Anne.  If  I  thought  that,  I  tell  thee,  homicide, 
These  nails  should  rend  &  that  beauty  from  my  cheeks. 

Glo.  These  eyes  could  not  endure  that  beauty's  wreck.* 
You  should  not  blemish  it,  if  I  stood  by : 
As  all  the  world  is  cheered  by  the  sun, 
So  I  by  that ;  it  is  my  day,  my  life. 

Anne.  Black  night  o'ershade  thy  day,  and  death  thy  life ! 

Glo.  Curse  not  thyself,  fair  creature ;  thou  art  both. 

Anne.  I  would  I  were,  to  be  reveng^  on  thee. 

Glo.  It  is  a  quarrel  most  unnatural, 
To  be  reveng'd  on  him  that  loveth  thee. 

Anne.  It  is  a  quarrel  just  and  reasonable, 
To  be  reveng*d  on  him  that  slew||  my  husband. 

Glo.  He  that  bereft  thee,  lady,  of  thy  husband, 
Did  it  to  help  thee  to  a  better  husband. 

Anne.  His  better  doth  not  breathe  upon  the  earth. 

Glo.  He  liyes  that  loves  you^T  better  than  he  could. 

Anne.  Name  him. 

Glo.  Plantagenet. 

Anne.  Why,  that  was  he. 

Glo.  The  self-same  name,  but  one  of  better  nature. 

Anne.  Where  is  he? 

Glo.  Here !  [S?w  spits  at  him. 

Why  dost  thou  spit  at  me  ? 

Anne.  Would  it  were  mortal  poison,  for  thy  sake ! 

Glo.  Never  came  poison  from  so  sweet  a  place. 

Anne.  Never  hung  poison  on  a  fouler  toaa. 
Out  of  my  sight !  thou  dost  infect  mine  eyes. 

Glo.  Thine  eyes,  sweet  lady,  have  infected  mine. 

Anne.  Would  they  were  basilisks,  to  strike  thee  dead ! 

Glo.  I  would  they  were,  that  I  might  die  at  once ; 
For  now  they  kill  me  with  a  living  death. 
Those  eyes  of  thine  from  mine  have  drawn  salt  tears, 


First  folio,  That. 
First  folio,  rent. 
First  folio,  thee. 


(*)  First  folio,  something.  (f)  Fi 

(i)  Quartos,  rest.  ($)  Fi 

(J)  First  folio,  kiird.  (H)Fi 

•  These  eyes,  &c]  This  passage  is  misprinted  in  the  quartos, — 

"  These  eies  could  never  endure  sweet  beauties  wrack, 
You  should  not  blemish  them  if  I  stood  by." 
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Sham'd  their  aspect*  with  store  of  childish  drops : 

[These  eyes,  which  never  shed  remorseful  tear, — *  ' 

No,  when  my  father  York  and  Edward  wept, 

To  hear  the  piteous  moan  that  Rutland  made, 

When  black-fac'd  Clifford  shook  his  sword  at  him : 

Nor  when  thy  warlike  father,  like  a  child, 

Told  the  sad  story  of  my  father's  death, 

And  twenty  times  made  pause,  to  sob,  and  weep, 

That  all  the  standers-by  nad  wet  their  cheeks, 

Like  trees  bedash'd  with  rain :  in  that  sad  time, 

My  manly  eyes  did  scorn  an  humble  tear ; 

And  what  these  sorrows  could  not  thence  exhale, 

Thy  beauty  hath,  and  made  them  blind  with  weeping.] 

I  never  sued  to  friend  nor  enemy ; 

My  tongue  could  never  learn  sweet  soothing*  words ; 

But  now  thy  beauty  is  propos'd  my  fee, 

My  proud  heart  sues,  and  prompts  my  tongue  to  speak. 

[She  looks  scornfully  at  him. 
Teach  not  thy  lip*  such  scorn ;  for  it  was  made 
For  kissing,  lady,  not  for  such  contempt. 
If  thy  revengeful  heart  cannot  forgive, 
Lo  here  I  lend  thee  this  sharp-pointed  sword ; 
Which  if  thou  please  to  hide  in  this  true  breast, f 
And  let  the  soul  forth  that  adoreth  thee, 
I  lay  it  naked  to  thy  deadly  stroke, 

And  humbly  beg  the  death  upon  my  knee.        [Lays  his  breast  open. 
Nay,  do  not  pause ;  *t  was  I  that  kill'd  your  husband ; — 

[She  offers  at  it  with  his  stcord. 
But  'twas  thy  beauty  that  provoked  me. 
Nay,  now  despatch ; "'twas  I  that  kill'd  king  Henry ; — d 

[She  again  offers  at  his  breast. 
But  'twas  thy  heavenly  face  that  set  me  on.  [She  lets  fall  the  sword. 
Take  up  the  sword  again,  or  take  up  me. 

Aknb.  Arise,  dissembler ;  though  I  wish  thy  death, 
I  will  not  be  thy  executioner. 

Glo.  Then  bid  me  kill  myself,  and  I  will  do  it. 

Anne.  I  have  already. 

Glo.  Tush,  J  that  was  in  thy  rage : 

(*)  First  folio,  aspects.  (f)  Quartos,  bosome. 

(X)  First.folio  omits,  Tush. 

•  These  eyes,  which  never  shed  remorseful  tear, — ]  This  and  the  eleven  following  line* 
are  omitted  in  the  quarto  copies. 

*  Sweet  soothing  words ;]  The  folio  reads, — 

" sweet  smoothing  word." 

<  Teach  not  thy  lip,  &c.]  The  quartos  less  elegantly  read, — 

"  Teach  not  thy  lips  such  scorne,  for  they  were  made — " 

4  'T  was  I  that  killed  king  Henry ; — ]  In  the  folio,  this  and  the  two  preceding  lines- 
run  thus, — 

"  Nay  do  not  pause :  For  I  did  kUl  King  Hemic, 
But 't  was  tny  Beautie  that  provoked  me. 
Kay  now  dispatch :  'T  was  1  that  stabb'd  young  Edward/'  &c. 
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Speak  it  again,  and,  even  with  the  word, 
This  hand,  which  for  thy  love  did  kill  thy  love, 
Shall  for  thy  love  kill  afar  truer  love ; 
To  both  their  deaths  shalt  thou  be  accessor}*. 

Anne.  I  would  I  knew  thy  heart. 

Glo.  'T  is  figur'd  in  my  tongue. 

Anns.  I  fear  me  both  are  false. 

Glo.  Then  never  man  was  true. 

Anne.  Well,  well,  put  up  your  sword. 

Glo.  Say  then,  my  peace  is  made. 

Anne.  That  shall  you*  know  hereafter. 

Glo.  But  shall  I  live  in  hope  ? 

Anne.  All  men,  I  hope,  live  so. 

Glo.  Vouchsafe  to  wear  this  ring. 

Anne.  To  take,  is  not  to  give.*  [Puts  an  the  ring. 

Glo.  Look  how  thisf  ring  encompasseth  thy  finger, 
Even  so  thy  breast  encloseth  my  poor  heart ; 
Wear  both  of  them,  for  both  of  them  are  thine. 
And  if  thy  poor  devoted  suppliant  J  may 
But  beg  one  favour  at  thy  gracious  hand, 
Thou  dost  confirm  his  happiness  for  ever. 

Anne.  What  is  it? 

Glo.  That  it  may  please  you  leave  these  sad  designs 
To  him  that  hath  more§  cause  to  be  a  mourner, 
And  presently  repair  to  Crosby-place  :J  (3) 
Where — after  I  have  solemnly  interna, 
At  Chertsev  monast'ry,  this  noble  king, 
And  wet  his  grave  with  my  repentant  tears, — 
I  will  with  all  expedient b  duty  see  you: 
For  divers  unknown  reasons,  I  beseech  you, 
Grant  me  this  boon. 

Anne.  With  all  my  heart ;  and  much  it  joys  mo  too, 
To  see  you  are  become  so  penitent. — 
Tressel  and  Berkley,  go  along  with  me. 

Glo.  Bid  me  farewell. 
.   Anne.  *T  is  more  than  you  deserve : 

But  since  you  teach  me  how  to  flatter  you, 
Imagine  I  have  said  farewell  already. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Anne,  Tkessel,  and  Berkley. 

Glo.  Sirs,  take  up  the  corse.c. 

Gen.  Towards  Chertscy,  noble  lord  ? 

Glo.  No,  to  White-Mars ;  there  attend  my  coming. 

[Exeunt  the  rest  with  tlie  corpse. 


8 


Q  First  folio,  zhaU  thou.  (t)  First  folio,  my. 

First  folio,  Servant.  (j)  First  folio,  moat. 

(Q)  First  folio,  CroabU  House. 


•  To  take,  is  not  to  give.—]  This  line  is  not  in  the  folio,  which  also  errs  in  attributing 
to  Anne  the  preceding  line. 

*  Expedient—]  For  expeditious. 

«  Sirs,  take  up  the  corse.—]  This  line  is  omitted  in  the  folio. 

vol.  IV.  & 
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Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  woo'd  ? 

Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won  ? 

I  '11  have  her, — but  I  will  not  keep  her  long. 

What !  I,  that  kill'd  her  husband  and  his  father, 

To  take  her  in  her  heart's  extremest  hate, 

With  curses  in  her  mouth,  tears  in  her  eyes, 

The  bleeding  witness  of  her*  hatred  by ; 

Having  God,  her  conscience,  and  these  bars  against  me, 

And  I  no  thinga  to  back  my  suit  withal, 

Hut  the  plain  devil  and  dissembling  looks, 

And  yet  to  win  her, — all  the  world  to  nothing !     Ha ! 

Hath  she  forgot  already  that  brave  prince, 

Edward,  her  lord,  whom  I,  some  three  months  since, 

tttabb'd  in  my  angry  mood  at  Tewksbury  ? 

A  sweeter  and  a  lovelier  gentleman, — 

Fram'd  in  the  prodigality  of  nature, 

Young,  valiant,  wise,  and,  no  doubt,  right  royal, — 

The  spacious  world  cannot  again  afford : 

And  will  she  yet  debase  f  her  eyes  on  me, 

That  cropp'd  the  golden  prime  of  this  sweet  prince, 

And  made  her  widow  to  a  woeful  bed  ? 

On  me,  whose  all  not  equals  Edward's  moiety  ? 

On  me,  that  halt,}  and  am  unshapen§  thus? 

My  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier,b 

I  do  mistake  my  person  all  this  while : 

Upon  my  life,  she  finds,  although  I  cannot, 

3riyself  to  be  a  marvellous  proper  man. 

I  '11  be  at  charges  for  a  looking  glass ; 

And  entertain  some  score  or  two  of  tailors, 

To  study  fashions  to  adorn  my  body : 

Since  I  am  crept  in  favour  with  myself, 

I  will  maintain  it  with  a||  little  cost. 

But,  first,  I  '11  turn  yon  fellow  in  his  grave  ; 

And  then  return  lamenting  to  my  love. — 

Shine  out,  fair  sun,  till  I  have  bought  a  glass, 

That  I  may  see  my  shadow  as  I  pass.  [j£fcfY. 


SCENE  III.— The  same.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Queen  Elizabeth,  Lord  Rivers,  and  Lord  Grey. 

Rrv.  Have  patience,  madam ;  there 's  no  doubt,  his  majesty 
Will  soon  recover  his  accustom'd  health. 

Grey.  In  that  you  brook  it  ill,  it  makes  him  worse : 

(•)  First  folio,  my.  (f)  First  folio,  abase. 

lX)  First  folio,  halts.  ({)  First  folio,  mishapen. 

(||)  First  folio,  some . 

*  And  I  no  thing—]  In  the  folio,  "  And  I,  no  Friend* — " 

h  A  beggarly  denier,—]  A  denier  is  the  twelfth  part  of  a  French  sous. 
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Therefore,  for  God's  sake,  entertain  good  comfort, 
And  cheer  his  grace  with  quick  and  merry  words.* 

Q.  Eliz.  If  he  were  dead,  what  would  betide  of  f  me  ? 

Grey.  No  other  harm  but  loss  of  such  a  lord. 

Q.  Eliz.  The  loss  of  such  a  lord  includes  all  harm.  J 

Grey.  The  heavens  have  bless'd  you  with  a  goodly  son, 
To  be  your  comforter  when  he  is  gone. 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah,  he  is  young ;  and  his  minority 
Is  put  unto  the  trust  of  Kichard  Gloster, 
A  man  that  loves  not  me,  nor  none  of  you. 

Riv.  Is  it  concluded  he  shall  be  protector  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  It  is  determin'd,  not  concluded  yet : 
But  so  it  must  be,  if  the  king  miscarry. 

Grey.  Here  come  the  lords  §  of  Buckingham  and  Stanley.* 

Enter  Buckingham  and  Stanley.* 

Buck.  Good  time  of  day  unto  your  royal  grace ! 

Stan.  God  make  your  majesty  joyful  as  you  have  been ! 

Q.  Eliz.  The  countess  Richmond,  good  my  lord  of  Stanley, 
"To  your  good  prayer  will  scarcely  say  amen. 
Yet,  Stanley,  notwithstanding  she 's  your  wife, 
And  loves  not  me,  be  you,  good  lord,  assur'd, 
I  hate  not  you  for  her  proud  arrogance. 

Stan.  I  do  beseech  you,  cither  not  believe 
The  envious  slanders  of  her  false  accusers ; 
Or,  if  she  be  accus'd  on  true  report, 
Bear  with  her  weakness,  which,  I  think,  proceeds 
From  wayward  sickness,  and  no  grounded  malice. 

Q.  Eliz.  Saw  you  the  king  to-day,  my  lord  of  Stanley  ? 

Stan.  But  now,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  I 
Are  come  from  visiting  his  majesty. 

Q.  Eliz.  What  likelihood  of  his  amendment,  lords  ? 

Buck.  Madam,  good  hope ;  his  grace  speaks  cheerfully. 

Q.  Eliz.  God  grant  him  health !  did  you  confer  with  him  ? 

Buck.  Madam,  we  did  :||  he  desires  to  make  atonement 
Betwixt  %  the  duke  of  Gloster  and  your  brothers, 
And  betwixt  T  them  and  my  lord  chamberlain ; 
And  sent  to  warn  them  to  his  royal  presence. 

Q.  Eliz.  Would  all  were  well ! — but  that  will  never  be ; — 
I  fear  our  happiness  is  at  the  height. 

Enter  Gloucester,  Hastings,  and  Dorset. 

Glo.  They  do  me  wrong,  and  I  will  not  endure  it: — 
Who  are  they  that  complain**  unto  the  king, 

(•)  First  folio,  eyes.  (t)  First  folio,  on. 

(1)  First  folio,  harmes.  (f )  First  folio,  the  lord. 

(j)  First  folio,  I  madam.  (U)  First  folio,  Betwcene. 

(**)  First  folio.  Who  is  it  that  complains. 

•  Stanley.]  He  is  styled  Derby  in  the  old  copies ;  but  he  was  vo*  created  Earl  of 
Derby  until  after  Henry  VII.  came  to  the  throne. 

G  2 
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That  I,  forsooth,  am  stern,  and  love  them  not  ? 

By  holy  Panl,  they  love  his  grace  but  lightly, 

That  fill  his  ears  with  such  dissentious  rumours. 

Because  I  cannot  flatter,  and  speak*  fair, 

Smile  in  men's  faces,  smooth,  deceive,  and  cog, 

Duck  with  French  nods  and  apish  courtesy,* 

I  must  be  held  a  rancorous  enemy. 

Cannot  a  plain  man  live,  and  think  no  hann, 

But  thus  his  simple  truth  must  be  abus'd 

Byf  silken,  sly,  insinuating  Jacks? 
Grey.  To  whom}  in  all  this  presence  speaks  your  grace? 
Glo.  To  thee,  that  hast  nor  honesty  nor  grace. 

When  have  I  injur'd  thee  ?  when  done  thee  wrong  ?— 

Or  thee  ?— or  thee  ? — or  any  of  your  faction  ? 

A  plague  upon  you  all !    His  royal  grace, — 

Whom  God  preserve  better  than  you  would  wish ! — 

Cannot  be  quiet  scarce  a  breathing-while, 

But  you  must  trouble  him  with  lewd  complaints. 

Q.Eliz.  Brother  of  Gloster,  you  mistake  the  matter: 
The  king,  of  §  his  own  royal  disposition, 
And  not  provok'd  by  any  suitor  else ;  9 
Aiming,  belike,  at  your  interior  hatred, 
Which  ||  in  your  outward  action  shows  itself; 
Against  my  children,  brothers,  and  myself, 
Makes  him  to  send,  that  thereby  he  may  gather 
The  ground  of  your  ill-will,  and  so  remove  it.b 

Glo.  I  cannot  tell;c — the  world  is  grown  so  bad, 
That  wrens  make  prey  where  eagles  dare  not  perch : 
Since  every  Jack  became  a  gentleman, 
There 's  many  a  gentle  person  made  a  Jack. 

Q.  Euz.  Come,  come,  we  know  your  meaning,  brother  Gloster ; 
You  envy  my  advancement,  and  my  friends'; 
God  grant  we  never  may  have  need  of  you ! 

(•)  First  folio,  look.  ft)  First  folio,  with. 

(X)  First  folio,  who.  (})  First  folio,  on. 

(D)  First  folio,  That. 

■  Duck  with  French  nods  and  apish  courtesy,—]  «'  An  importation  of  artificial  man- 
ners seems  to  have  afforded  our  ancient  poets  a  never  failing  topick  of  invective.  So,  in* 
A  Tragical  Discourse  of  the  Haplcssc  Man's  Life,  by  Churchyard,  1593 : — 

'  We  make  a  leggc,  and  kissc  the  hand  withall, 
(A.  French  device,  nay  sure  a  Spanish  trickej 
And  speake  in  print,  and  say  loe  at  your  call 
I  will  remaine  your  owne  both  dead  and  quicke. 
A  courtier  so  can  give  a  lobbe  a  licke, 
And  dress  a  dolt  in  motley  for  a  while, 
And  so  in  sleeve  at  silly  woodcockc  smile.'  " 

Stekyens. 

•  Makes  him  to  send,  that  thereby  h^.may  gather 

The  ground  of  your  ill-will,  and  so  remove  it.] 

In  the  folio,  this  is  reduced  to  a  single  line, — 

"  Makes  him  to  send,  that  he  may  harm  the  ground." 

e  I  cannot  tell ;— 1  I  cannot  account  for  it,  I  cannot  make  it  out.  See  note  (c),  p.  266r 
Vol.  II. 
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Glo.  Meantime,  God  grants  that  we  *  have  need  of  you : 
Our  brother  is  imprison'd  by  your  means, 
Myself  disgrae'd,  and  the  nobility 
Held  in  contempt ;  whilst  many  fair  f  promotions 
Arc  daily  given  to  ennoble  those 
That  scarce,  some  two  days  since,  were  worth  a  noble. 

Q.  Eliz.  By  Him  that  rais'd  me  to  this  careful  height 
From  that  contented  hap  which  I  enjoy'd, 
I  never  did  incense  his  majesty 
Against  the  duke  of  Clarence,  but  have  been 
An  earnest  advocate  to  plead  for  him. 
My  lord,  you  do  me  shameful  injur}-, 
Falsely  to  draw  me  in  these  vile  suspects. 

Glo.  You  may  deny  that  you  were  not  the  cause  J 
•Of  my  lord  Hastings' late  imprisonment. 

Riv.  She  may,  my  lord ;  for — 

GiiO.  She  may,  lord  Rivers ! — why,  who  knows  not  so  ? 
She  may  do  more,  sir,  than  denying"  that : 
She  may  help  you  to  many  fair  preferments ; 
And  then  deny  her  aiding  hand  therein, 
And  lay  those  honours  on  your  high  deserts.§ 
What  may  she  not  ? — She  may, — ay,  many,  may  she, — 

Rrv.  What,  marry,  may  she? 

Glo.  What,  marry,  may  she?  marry  with  a  king, 
A  bachelor,  ||  a  handsome  stripling  too : 
I  wis  your  grandam  had  a  worser  match 

Q.  Eliz.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  I  have  too  long  borne 
Your  blunt  n'pbraidings  and  your  bitter  scoffs ; 
By  heaven,  I  will  acquaint  his  majesty, 
With  those  gross  taunts  I  often  %  have  endur'd. 
I  had  rather  be  a  country  servant-maid, 
Than  a  great  queen,  with  this  condition — 
To  be  thus  taunted,  scom'd,  and  baited  at: — a 
•Small  joy  have  I  in  being  England's  queen. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret,  behind. 

Q.  Mar.  [Asule.~]  And  lessen'd  be  that  small,  God,  I  beseech  thee  !** 
Thy  honour,  state,  and  seat,  is  due  to  me. 

Glo.  What !  threat  you  me  with  telling  of  the  king  ? 
Tell  him  and  spare  not ;  look,  what  have  I  said  b 
I  will  avouch  ff  in  presence  of  the  king : 
,£I  dare  adventure  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower.] c 
'T  is  time  to  speak, — my  pains  are  quite  forgot. 

First  folio,  J.  (f)  First  folio,  tchile  great. 

First  folio,  meane.  US  First  folio,  desert. 

First  folio  inserts,  and.  (4)  First  folio,  t/tat  oft  I. 

(*•}  First  folio,  him.  (ft)  First  folio,  avouch' t. 

*  To  be  thus  taunted,  scorn'd,  and  baited  at : — ]  The  foUo  has, — "  To  be  »o  baited, 
/scorn'd,  and  stormed  at." 

b  Tell  him,  and  spare  not ;  &c]  This  lino  is  omitted  in  the  folio. 

•  I  dare  adventure  to  be  sent  to  the  Towei .]  A  line  which  is  only  in  the  folio. 
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Q.  Mar.  [Aside."]  Out,  devil !    I*  remember  them  too  well : 
Thou  slcw'stf  my  husband  Henry  in  the  Tower, 
And  Edward,  my  poor  son,  at  Tewksbury. 

Glo.  Ere  you  were  queen,  ay,  or  your  husband  king, 
I  was  a  pack-horse  in  his  great  affairs ; 
A  weeder-out  of  his  proud  adversaries, 
A  liberal  rewarder  of  his  friends ; 
To  royalize  his  blood,  I  spilt  J  mine  own. 

Q.  Mar.  [Aside.']  Yea,  and  much  better  blood  than  his  or  thine. 

Glo.  In  all  whicn  time,  you  and  your  husband  Grey 
"Were  factious  for  the  house  of  Lancaster ; — 
And,  Rivers,  so  were  you. — Was  not  your  husband 
In  Margaret's  battle  at  Saint  Alban's  slain  ? 
Let  me  put  in  your  minds,  if  you  forget, 
What  you  have  been  ere  this,  and  what  you  are ; 
Withal,  what  I  have  been,  and  what  I  am. 

Q.  Mar.  [Aside."]  A  murd'rous  villain,  and  so  still  thou  art. 

Glo.  Poor  Clarence  did  forsake  his  father  Warwick, 
Ay,  and  forswore  himself, — which  Jesu  pardon ! — 

Q.  Mar.  [Aside.]  Which  God  revenge ! 

Glo.  To  fight  on  Edward's  party  for  the  crown ; 
And,  for  his  meed,  poor  lord,  he  is  mew'd  up : 
I  would  to  God  my  heart  were  flint,  like  Edward's, 
Or  Edward's  soft  and  pitiful,  like  mine ; 
I  am  too  childish-foolish  for  this  world. 

Q.  Mar.  [Aside.]  Hie  thee  to  hell  for  shame,  and  leave  the  world* 
Thou  cacodaemon !  there  thy  kingdom  is. 

Riv.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  in  those  busy  days, 
Whidh  here  you  urge  to  prove  us  enemies, 
We  follow'd  then  our  lord,  our  lawful  §  king; 
So  should  we  you,  if  you  should  be  our  king. 

Glo.  If  I  should  be? — I  had  rather  be  a  pedlar: 
Far  be  it  from  my  heart,  the  thought  of  it !  || 

Q.  Eliz.  As  little  joy,  my  lord,  as  you  suppose 
You  should  enjoy,  were  you  this  country's  king, — 
As  little  joy  may  you  suppose  in  me, 
That  I  enjoy,  being  the  queen  thereof. 

Q.  Mar.  [Aside.]  Asf  little  joy  enjoys  the  queen  thereof; 
For  I  am  she,  and  altogether  joyless. 

I  can  no  longer  hold  me  patient. —  [Advancing. 

Hear  me,  you  wrangling  pirates,  that  fall  out 
In  sharing  that  which  you  have  pill'da  from  me ! 
Which  of  you  trembles  not  that  looks  on  me  ? 
If  not,  that  I  being**  queen,  you  bow  like  subjects ; 
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First  folio  inserts,  do.  (t)  First  folio,  kiWdnt. 

v+;  First  folio,  spent.  ($)  First  folio,  wveraigne. 

(If)  First  folio,  thereof.  (f)  Old  text,  A. 
(•*)  First  folio,  am. 


•  That  whieh  yon  hare  pill'd  from  we !]  Pilled  is  the  same  as  pillnged.    To  pill* 
means  literally  to  peel,  or  strip  off  the  rind  or  skin. 
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Yet  that,  by  you  depos'd,  you  quake  like  rebels  ? — 
O,*  gentle  villain,  do  not  "turn  away ! 

Glo.  Foul  wrinkled  witch,  what  mak'st  thou  in  my  sight  ? 

Q.  Mar.  But  repetition  of  what  thou  hast  marr'd ; 
That  will  I  make,  before  I  let  thee  go. 

[Glo.  Wert  thou  not  banished,*  on  pain  of  death  ? 

Q.  Mar.  I  was ;  but  I  do  find  more  pain  in  banishment, 
Than  death  can  yield  me  here  by  my  abode.] 
A  husband  and  a  son  thou  ow'st  to  me, — 
And  thou,  a  kingdom ; — all  of  you,  allegiance : 
This  sorrow  that  I  have,  by  rignt  is  yours ; 
And  all  the  pleasures  you  usurp  are  mine. 

Glo.  The  curse  my  noble  father  laid  on  thee, — 
When  thou  didst  crown  his  warlike  brows  with  paper, 
And  with  thy  scorn  drew'st  rivers  from  his  eyes ; 
And  then,  to  dry  them,  gay'st  the  duke  a  clout 
Steep'd  in  the  faultless  blood  of  pretty  Rutland ; — 
His  curses,  then  from  bitterness  of  soul 
Denounc'd  against  thee,  are  all  fallen  upon  thee ; 
And  God,  not  we,  hath  plagu'db  thy  bloody  deed. 

Q.  Eliz.  So  just  is  God  to  right  the  innocent. 

Hast.  0,  't  was  the  foulest  deed  to  slay  that  babe, 
And  the  most  merciless  that  e'er  was  heard  of! 

Riv.  Tyrants  themselves  wept  when  it  was  reported. 

Dors.  No  man  but  prophesied  revenge  for  it. 

Buck.  Northumberland,  then  present,  wept  to  see  it. 

Q.  Mar.  What !  wrere  you  snarling  all  before  I  came, 
Ready  to  catch  each  other  by  the  throat, 
And  turn  you  all  your  hatred  now  on  me  ? 
Did  York's  dread  curse  prevail  so  much  with  heaven, 
That  Henry's  death,  my  lovely  Edward's  death, 
Their  kingdom's  loss,  my  woeful  banishment, 
Could f  all  but  answer  for  that  peevish  brat? 
Can  curses  pierce  the  clouds  and  enter  heaven  ?— 
Why,  then  give  way,  dull  clouds,  to  my  quick  curses  !- 
If  J  not  by  war,  by  surfeit  die  your  king, 
As  ours  by  murder,  to  make  him  a  king ! 
Edward  thy  son,  which  §  now  is  prince  of  Wales, 


First  folio,  Ah.  (f)  First  folio,  Should. 

First  folio,  Though.  ($)  First  folio,  that. 


•  Wert  thou  not  banished,  &c]  This,  ami  the  two  lines  following,  are  not  in  the* 
quartos. 

b  Plagu'd— ]  In  our  early  language  to  plague  meant  to  punish.  Thus,  in  "  King 
John,"  Act  II.  Sc.  1  :— 

"  That  he 's  not  only  plagued  for  her  sin, 
But  God  hath  made  her  siu  and  her  the  plague 
On  this  removed  issue." 

c  Why,  then  give  way,  duU  clouds,  to  my  quick  curses !— ]  This  line  serves  to  show 
that  the  accepted  explanation  of  "lither  sky"  in  the  First  Part  of  "Henry  VI."  is 
erroneous.  Instead  of  yielding  sky,  it  certainly  meant  heavy,  lazy  sky.  See  note  (•), 
p.  354,  Vol.  III. 
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For  Edward  my*  son,  which  f  was  prince  of  Wales, 

Die  in  his  youth  by  like  untimely  violence ! 

Thyself  a  queen,  for  me  that  was  a  queen,        ' 

Outlive  thy  glory,  like  my  wretched  self! 

Long  mayst  thou  live  to  wail  thy  children's  loss;  J 

And  see  another,  as  I  see  thee  now, 

Deek'd  in  thy  glory,  §  as  thou  'rt  stall'd  in  mine ! 

Long  die  thy  happy  days  before  thy  death ; 

And,  after  many  lengthen'd  hours  of  grief, 

Die  neither  mother,  wife,  nor  England's  queen ! — 

Rivers  and  Dorset,  you  were  standers  by, — 

And  so  wast  thou,  lord  Hastings, — when  my  son 

Was  stabb'd  with  bloody  daggers ;  God,  I  pray  him, 

That  none  of  you  may  live  his'  natural  age, 

But  by  some  unlook'd  accident  cut  off! 

Glo.  Have  done  thy  charm,  thou  hateful  wither'd  hag ! 

Q.  Mar.  And  leave  out  thee  ?  stay,  dog,  for  thou  shalt  hear  me. 
If  heaven  have  any  grievous  plague  in  store, 
Exceeding  those  that  I  can  wish  upon  thee, 
O,  let  them  keep  it  till  thy  sins  be  ripe, 
And  then  hurl  down  their  indignation 
On  thee,  the  troubler  of  the  poor  world's  peace ! 
The  worm  of  conscience  still  be-gnaw  thy  soul ! 
Thy  friends  suspect  for  traitors  while  thou  liv'st, 
And  take  deep  traitors  for  thy  dearest  friends ! 
No  sleep  close  up  that  deadly  eye  of  thine, 
Unless  it  be  while  some  tormenting  dream 
Affrights  thee  with  a  hell  of  ugly  devils ! 
Thou  elvish-mark'd,  abortive,  rooting  hog! 
Thou  that  wast  seal'd  in  thy  nativity 
The  slave  of  nature  and  the  son  of  hell ! 
Thou  slander  of  thy  mother's  heavy  ||  womb ! 
Thou  loathed  issue  of  thy  father's  loins ! 
Thou  rag  of  honour !  thou  detested — 

Glo.  Margaret. 

Q.  Mab.  Richard! 

Glo.  Ha? 

Q.  Mar.  I  call  thee  not 

Glo.  I  cry  thee  mercy  then ;  for  I  did  think, 
That  thou  hadst*  call'd  me  all  these  bitter  names. 

Q.  Mar.  Why  so  I  did ;  but  look'd  for  no  reply. 
0,  let  me  make  the  period  to  my  curse ! 


8 


First  folio,  our.  (t)  First  folio,  that. 

First  folio,  death.  ({)  First  folio,  righU. 

(||)  First  folio,  Jitavie  Mothers. 

■  for  I  did  think, 


ITiat  thou  hadst— ] 
The  reading  of  the  folio :  the  quartos  hare, — 


Thou  hudflt,"  &c. 


for  I  had  thought 
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Glo.  'T  is  done  by  me,  and  ends  in — Margaret. 

Q.  Eliz.  Thus  have  you  breath'd  your  curse  against  yourself. 

Q.  Mar.  Poor  painted  queen,  vain  flourish  of  my  fortune ! 
"Why  strew'st  thou  sugar  on  that  bottled a  spider, 
Whose  deadly  web  ensnareth  thee  about? 
Fool,  fool !  thou  whett'st  a  knife  to  kill  thyself. 
The  time  will  come  when  thou  shalt  wish  for  me 
To  help  thee  curse  that  pois'nous*  bunch-back'd  toad.b 

Hast.  False-boding  woman,  end  thy  frantic  curse, 
Lest  to  thy  harm  thou  move  our  patience. 

Q.  Mar.  Foul  shame  upon  you !  you  have  all  mov'd  mine. 

Rrv.  Were  you  well  scrv'd,  you  would  be  taught  your  duty. 

Q.  Mar.  To  serve  me  well,  you  all  should  do  me  duty, 
Teach  me  to  be  your  queen,  and  you  my  subjects : 
O,  serve  me  well,  and  teach  yourselves  that  duty ! 

Dors.  Dispute  not  with  her,  she  is  lunatic. 

Q.  Mar.  Peace,  master  marquis,  you  are  malapert : 
Your  fire-new  stamp  of  honour  is  scarce  current : 
O,  that  your  young  nobility  could  judge, 
What 't  were  to  lose  it,  and  be  miserable ! 
They  that  stand  high  have  mighty |  blasts  to  shake  them; 
And  if  they  fall,  they  dash  themselves  to  pieces. 

Glo.  Good  counsel,  many ; — learn  it,  learn  it,  marquis. 

DoR&  It  touches  you,  my  lord,  as  much  as  me. 

Glo.  Yea,$  and  much  more:  but  I  was  born  so  high, 
•Our  aiery  buildeth  in  the  cedar's  top, 
And  dallies  with  the  wind,  and  scorns  the  sun. 

Q.  Mar.  And  turns  the  sun  to  shade ;— alas !  alas! — 
Witness  my  sun,  now  in  the  shade  of  death, 
Whose  bright  out-shining  beams  thy  cloudy  wrath 
Hath  in  eternal  darkness  folded  up. 
Your  aiery  buildeth  in  our  aiery's  nest : — 
O  God,  that  seest  it,  do  not  suffer  it ; 
As  it  was  §  won  with  blood,  lost  be  it  so! 

Buck.  Peace,  peace,  for  shame,  if  not  for  charity. 

Q.  Mar.  Urge  neither  charity  nor  shame  to  me ; 
Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt, 
And  shamefully  by  you  my  hopes  ||  are  butcher'cL 
My  charity  is  outrage,  life  my  shame, — 
And  in  that  shame  still  live  my  sorrow's  rage ! 

Buck.  Have  done,  have  done. 

(*)  Quartos,  poisoned.  (t)  First  fo^o.  many, 

ll)  First  folio,  I.  ({)  First  folio,  is. 

(||)  First  folio,  my  hopes  by  you. 

•  Bottled  spider, — ]  That  is,  swollen,  bloated,  spider. 

b  The  time  will  come  when  thou  shalt  wish  for  me 

To  help  thee  eurse  that,  &c] 

JBo  the  quartos.    The  folio  reads, — 

"  The  d/ry  will  come  that  thou  shalt  wish  for  me 
To  help  thee  curse  this"  &c. 
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Q.  Mar.  0  princely  Buckingham,  I*  kiss  thy  hand, 
In  sign  of  league  and  amity  with  thee : 
Now  fair  befall  thee,  and  thy  princely  f  house ! 
Thy  garments  are  not  spotted  with  our  blood, 
Nor  thou  within  the  compass  of  my  curse. 

Buck.  Nor  no  one  here ;  for  curses  never  pass 
The  lips  of  those  that  breathe  them  in  the  air. 

Q.  Mar.  I  '11  not  believe  J  but  they  ascend  the  sky, 
And  there  awake  God's  gentle-sleeping  peace. 

0  Buckingham,  take  heed  of  yonder  dog ; 

Look,  when  he  fawns,  he  bites ;  and  when  he  bites, 
His  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death : 
Have  not  to  do  with  him,  beware  of  him ; 
Sin,  death,  and  hell,  have  set  their  marks  on  him, 
And  all  their  ministers  attend  on  him. 

Glo.  What  doth  she  say,  my  lord  of  Buckingham  ? 

Buck.  Nothing  that  I  respect,  my  gracious  lord. 

Q.  Mar.  What,  dost  thou  scorn  me  for  my  gentle  counsel? 
And  soothe  the  devil  that  I  warn  thee  from? 
O,  but  remember  this  another  day, 
When  he  shall  split  thy  very  heart  with  sorrow, 
And  say,  poor  Margaret  was  a  prophetess ! — 
Live  each  of  you  the  subjects  to  his  hate, 
And  he  to  yours,  and  all  of  you  to  God's !  [Exii~ 

Hast.  My  hair  doth  stand  on  end  to  hear  her  curses. 

Riv.  And  so  doth  mine ;  I  wonder  §  she 's  at  liberty. 

Glo.  I  cannot  blame  her :  by  God's  holy  mother, 
She  hath  had  too  much  wrong,  and  I  repent 
My  part  thereof  that  I  have  done  to  her. 

Q.  Eliz.  I  never  did  her  any,  to  my  knowledge. 

Glo.  Yet  you  have  all  the  vantage  of  her  wrong. 

1  was  too  hot  to  do  somebody  good, 
That  is  too  cold  in  thinking  of  it  now. 
Marry,  as  for  Clarence,  he  is  well  repaid ; 
He  is  frank'd  up  to  fatting*  for  his  pains , — 
God  pardon  them  that  are  the  cause  of  it !  || 

Riv.  A  virtuous  and  a  christian-like  conclusion, 
To  pray  for  them  that  have  done  scath  to  us. 

Glo.  [Aside.h~]  So  do  I  ever,  being  well  advis'd ; — 
For  had  I  curs'd  now,  I  had  curs'd  myself. 

Enter  Catesby. 
Cates.  Madam,  his  majesty  doth  call  for  you, — 

(*)  First  folio,  Be.  (t)  First  folio,  noble. 

lX)  First  folio,  /  will  not  thinke.  (§)  First  folio,  /  muse  why. 

(lj)  First  foUo,  thereof. 
*  Heie  frank'd  up  to  fatting-J  He  is  styed  up.  Speaking  of  hogs,  in  his  Description 
of  Britaine,  Holinshed  says,  "  The  husbandmen  and  farmers  never  frattnke  them  above- 
three  or  four  months,  in  which  time  he  is  dyeted  wiih  otes  and  peason,  and  lodged  oii» 
the  bare  planches  of  an  uneasie  coate." — Book  III.  p.  1096. 

b  Aside.]  The  old  copies  rarely  direct  a  speech  to  oe  spoken  aside :  appended  to  this- 
passage,  the  folio  hns,  "  Speakea  to  himself e" 
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And  for  your  grace, — and  you,  my  noble  lords.* 

Q.  Eliz.  Catesby,  we*  come : — lords,  will  you  go  with  us  ?* 
Riv.  Madam,  we  will  attend b  your  grace. 

[Exeunt  all  except  Gloucester. 
Glo.  I  do  the  wrong,  and  first  begin  to  brawl. 

The  secret  mischiefs  that  I  set  abroach, 

I  lay  unto  the  grievous  charge  of  others. 

Clarence, — whom  I,  indeed,  have  laidf  in  darkness, — 

I  do  beweep  to  many  simple  gulls ; 

Namely,  to  Hastings,  Stanley,  Buckingham ; 

And  say — it  is  J  the  queen  and  her  allies 

That  stir  the  king  against  the  duke  my  brother. 

Now  they  believe  it ;  and  withal  whet  me 

To  be  reveng'd  on  Rivers,  Vaughan,§  Grey : 

But  then  I  sigh,  and,  with  a  piece  ot  scripture, 

Tell  them  that  God  bids  us  do  good  for  evil : 

And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villainy 

With  old  odd  ||  ends,  storn  outf  of  holy  writ ; 

And  seem  a  saint,  when  most  I  play  the  devil. — 

But  soft !  here  come  my  executioners. — 

Enter  two  Murderers. 

How  now,  my  hardy,  stout,  resolved  mates ! 
Are  ye  now  going  to  despatch  this  deed?** 

1  Murd.  We  are,  my  lord ;  and  come  to  have  the  warrant, 
That  we  may  be  admitted  where  he  is. 

Glo.  Well  thought  upon ;  I  have  it  here  about  me : 
When  you  have  done,  repair  to  Crosby-place.        [Gives  tlie  warrant 
But,  sirs,  be  sudden  in  the  execution, 
Withal  obdurate ;  do  not  hear  him  plead, 
For  Clarence  is  well  spoken,  and  perhaps, 
May  move  your  hearts  to  pity,  if  you  mark  him. 

1  Mxtrd.  Tut,  tut,  my  lord,  we  will  not  stand  to  prate, 
Talkers  are  no  good  doers ;  be  assur'd, 
We  go  to  use  our  hands,  and  not  our  tongues. 

Glo.  Your  eyes  drop  ft  millstones,  when  fools'  eyes  drop  tears  :c 
I  like  you,  lads ; — about  your  business  [straight ;  • 
Go,  go,  dispatch. 

1  Murd.  We  will,  my  noble  lord.d]  [Exeunt 


I 

(*♦) 


•)  First  folio,  I—mee.  (f)  First  folio,  east. 

i%)  First  folio,  And  tell  (Item  't  is.  ({)  First  folio,  Dorset 

(||)  First  folio,  odde  old.  (II)  First  folio,  forth. 

;**)  First  folio,  thing.  (ft)  First  folio,/*///. 


*  And  you,  my  noble  lords.]  So  the  first  quarto  1597 :  the  folio  reads,  "  and  yours  my 
gracious  Lord." 

b  Madam,  we  will  attend  your  grace.]  The  folio  has,  "  We  wait  upon  your  Grace." 

*  Your  eyes  drop  millstones,  when  fools'  eyes  drop  tear* :]  A  proveroial  expression r 
^liich  occurs  in  the  tragedy  of  "  Caesar  and  Pompey,"  1607  :— 

"  Men's  eyes  must  mill-stones  drop,  when  fools  shed  tears." 

*  We  will,  my  noble  lord.]  In  the  quartos  the  scene  ends  with  Gloucester  saying : — 

"       ■  about  your  bminess.'' 

A  more  becoming  termination  than  for  an  inferior  actor  to  have  the  last  word. 
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SCENE  IV.—TJie  same.    A  Boom  in  Vie  Tower. 

Enter  Clarence  ami  Brakenbury. 

Brak.  Why  looks  your  grace  so  heavily  to-day? 

Clar.  0, 1  have  pass'd  a  miserable  night, 
So  full  of  ugly  sights,  of  ghastly  dreams,4 
That,  as  I  am  a  ehristian-faithral  man, 
I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night, 
Though 't  were  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days ; — 
So  full  of  dismal  terror  was  the  time ! 

Brak.  What  was  your  dream  ?    I  long  to  hear  you  tell  it.b 

Clar.  Methought,  I  was  embark'd  for  Burgundy;6 
And  in  my  company  my  brother  Gloster ; 
Who  from  my  cabin  tempted  me  to  walk 
Upon  the  hatches ;  thence*  we  look'd  toward  England, 
And  cited  up  a  thousand  fearful  \  times, 
During  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster 
That  had  bcfalPn  us.    As  we  pae'd  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Methought  that  Gloster  stumbled ;  and,  in  stumbling, J 
Struck  me,  that  thought  to  stay  him,  overboard, 
Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main. 
Lord !  Lord !  5  methought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown ! 
What  dreadful  noise  of  waters  in  mine  ears ! 
"What  ugly  sights ||  of  death  within  mine  eyes! 
Methought,^  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks ; 
Ten  thousand  men  that  fishes  gnaw'd  upon ; 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued*  jewels, 
All  scattertt  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls ;  and,  in  those**  holes 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept 
(As  't  were  in  scorn  of  eyes)  reflecting  gems, 
Which  ft  woo'd  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep, 
And  mock'd  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scatter'd  by. 

Brak.  Had  you  such  leisure  in  the  time  of  death, 
To  gaze  upon  these  secrets  of  the  deep  ? 

(•)  First  folio,  there.  (t)  First  folio,  heavy. 

(t)  First  folio,  falling.  (§)  First  folio,  0  Lord. 

(||)  First  folio»  sight*  of  ugly.  (%)  First  folio,  wethoughts. 

(**)  First  folio,  the.  (ft)  First  folio,  w)io. 

•  Of  ugly  sights,  of  ghastly  dreams,—]  The  folio  gives,  "  of  fearefull  Dreames,  of 
ugly  sights." 

b  Wliat  was  your  dream  ?   I  long  to  hear  you  tell  it.]  In  the  folio  the  line  stands, — 

"  What  was  your  dream,  my  lord,  I  pray  you  lei  me.1* 

e  Methought,  I  was  embark' d  for  Burgundy ;]  The  folio  reads, — 

"  Me  thoughts  ttot  I had  broken  from  the  Tower  t 
And  was  embarlfd  to  crosse  to  Burgundy." 

*  Unvalued — ]  That  is,  invaluable. 
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Clar.  Methought  I  had ;  for  still  the  envious  flood 
Kept  in  my  soul,*  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  seek*  the  empty,  vast,  and  wand'ring  air ; 
But  smothered  it  within  my  panting  bulk, 
Which  f  almost  burst  to  belch  it  in  the  sea. 

Buak.  Awak'd  you  not  in  this  sore  agony  ? 

Clar.  0,  no,  my  dream  was  lengthen'd  after  life ; 
O,  then  began  the  tempest  of  my  soul ! 
I  pass'd,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood, 
With  that  grim  J  ferryman  which  poets  write  of, 
Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 
The  first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soul, 
Was  my  great  father-in-law,  renowned  Warwick ; 
Who  cried  §  aloud, — What  scourge  for  perjury 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  false  Clarence? 
And  so  he  vanish'd :  then  came  wand'ring  by 
A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 
Dabbled  in  blood ;  and  he  shriek'd  out  aloud, — 
Clarence  is  come, — false,  fleeting,  perjufd  Clarence, 
That  staWd  me  in  the  field  by  Tewksbury; — 
Seize  on  him,  furies,  take  htm  to  your  torments  !\\— 
With  that,  methought,  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
Environ'd  me,  and  howled  in  mine  ears 
Such  hideous  cries,  that,  with  the  very  noise, 
I  trembling  wak'd,  and,  for  a  season  after, 
Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell ; — 
Such  terrible  impression  made  thef  dream. 

Brak.  No  marvel,  lord,  though1*  it  affrighted  you ; 
I  promise  you,  I  am  afraid  to  hear  you  tell  it.c 

Clar.  0  Brakenbury,**  I  have  done  these  things, — 
Which  now  beard  evidence  against  my  soul, — 
For  Edward's  sake ;  and  see  how  he  requites  me ! — 
QO  God !  if  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appease  thee, 
But  thou  wilt  be  aveng'd  on  my  misdeeds, 
Yet  execute  thy  wrath  in  me  alone : 
O,  spare  my  guiltless  wife,  and  my  poor  children ! — ]• 

(*)  First  io\xo,Jind.  ft)  Knt  foUo,  who. 

(1)  First  folio,  sowre.  ($)  First  folio,  spa k 

(I)  First  folio,  unto  Tonnent.  (if)  First  folio,  my. 


The  folio  reads, — 


for  still  the  envious  flood 

Kept  in  my  #«</, — ] 

" and  often  did  I  strive 

To  yeeld  the  Ghost ;  but  still  the  envious  Flood 
Stop't  in  my  soule,"  &c. 


*  No  marvel,  lord,  though  it  affrighted  you  ;]  See  note  (*),  p.  47. 

«  I  promise  you,  I  am  afraid,  &c]  in  the  folio,  "lam  aftraid  {me  thmkes)  to 
hear,"  &c. 

*  Which  now  hear  evidence—]  The  folio  has.  "  That  now  give  evidence,"  &c. 

*  0  God !  if  my  deep  prayers,  &c]  The  four  lines  composing  this  pni}  er  are  not  found 
in  the  quartos. 
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» 
I  pray  thee,  gentle  keeper,  stay  by  me,a 
My  soul  is  heavy,  and  I  fain  would  sleep. 
Beak.  I  will,  my  lord ;  God  give  your  grace  good  rest ! — 

[Clarence  sleeps. 
Sorrow  breaks  seasons  and  reposing  hours, 
Makes  the  night  morning,  and  the  noon-tide  night. 
Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories, 
An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil ; 
And,  for  linfelt  imagination,* 
They  often  feel  a  world  of  restless  cares : 
So  that,  between  their  titles  and  low  name, 
There  's  nothing  differs  but  the  outward  fame. 

Enter  the  two  Murderers. 

In  God's  name  what  are  you,  and  how  came  you  hither? 

1  Murd.  I  would  speak  with  Clarence,  and  I  came  hither  on  my 
legs. 

Brak.  Yea,  are  ye  so  brief  ? 

2  Murd.  0,  sir,  'tis  better  to  be  brief  than  tedious : — 
Show  him  our  commission ;  talk  no  more.b 

[A  paper  is  delivered  to  Brakenbury,  who  reads  iL 
Brak.  I  am,  in  this,  commanded  to  deliver 
The  noble  duke  of  Clarence  to  your  hands : — 
I  will  not  reason  what  is  meant  hereby, 
Because  I  will  be  guiltless  off  the  meaning. 
Here  are  the  keys, — there  sits  the  duke  asleep : 
1 11  to  his  majesty  and  certify  his  grace 
That  thus  I  have  resign'd  my  place,  to  you.c 

1  Murd.  Do  so  ;  %  it  is  a  point  of  wisdom :      [Exit  Brakenbury* 

2  Murd.  What,  shall  we  stab  him  as  he  sleeps  ? 

1  Murd.  No  ;  then  he  '11  say,  't  was  done  cowardly,  when  he  wakes. 

2  Murd.  When  he  wakes!  why,  fool,  §  he  shall  never  wake  till  the 
great  judgment  day. 

(*}  First  folio,  imaginations.  (f)  First  folio,  from. 

(J)  First  folio,  You  may  sir.  ({)  First  folio  omits,  when  he  wakes,  and  fool* 

•  I  pray  thee,  gentle  keeper,  stay  by  me.]  In  the  folio, — 

"Keeper,  I  prythee  sit  by  me  a- while." 

b  Talk  no  more.]  In  the  folio,  the  dialogue  begins  thus, — 
"  1  Mub.  Ho,  who  '8  heere  ? 
Bra.  What  would' st  thou  Fellow  ?    And  how  camni'st  thou  hither 
2  Mur.  I  would  speak  with  Clarence,  and  I  came  hither  on  my  Legges. 
Bra.  What  so  brcefe  ? 

1  *T  is  better  (Sir)  then  to  be  tedious  : 
Let  him  sec  our  Commission,  and  talke  no  more." 

e  Here  are  the  keys, — there  sits  the  duke  asleep : 

I  '11  to  his  majesty  and  certify  his  grace 
That  thus  I  have  resign' d  ray  place  to  you.] 

So  the  quartos  :  the  folio  gives, — 

"  There  lies  the  Duke  asleepe,  and  there  the  Keyes. 
lie  to  the  King  and  signine  to  him 
That  thus  I  have  resign* d  to  you  my  charge." 
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1  Murd.  Why,  then  he  '11  say,  we  stabbed  him  sleeping. 

2  Murd.  The  urging  of  that  word,  judgment,  hath  bred  a  kind  of 
remorse  in  me. 

1  Murd.  What!  art  thou  afraid? 

2  Murd.  Not  to  kill  him,  having  a  warrant  for  it;*  but  to  be 
<lamned  for  killing  him,  from  j*  which  no  warrant  can  defend  us. 

[1  Murd.  I  thought  thou  hadst  been  resolute. 
2  Murd.  So  I  am,  to  let  him  live.]* 

1  Murd.  I  '11  back  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  tell  him  so. 

2  Murd.  Nay,  I  pr'ythce,  stay  a  little:  I  hope  my  holy!  humour 
will  change ;  it  was  wont  to  hold  me  but  while  one  could  tell  twenty. 

1  Murd.  How  dost  thou  feel  thyself  now  ? 

2  Murd.  Faith,  §  some  certain  dregs  of  conscience  arc  yet  within 
me. 

1  Murd.  Remember  our  reward,  when  the  deed 's  done. 

2  Murd.  Zounds,||  he  dies ;  I  had  forgot  the  reward. 

1  Murd.  Where  is  thy  conscience  now  ? 

2  Murd.  In  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  purse. 

1  Murd.  So,  IT  when  he  opens  his  purse  to  give  us  our  reward,  thy 
-conscience  flies  out. 

2  Murd.  Let  it  go  ;b  there 's  few  or  none  will  entertain  it. 

1  Murd.  How  if  it  come  to  thee  again  ? 

2  Murd.  I  '11  not  meddle  with  it,  it  is  a  dangerous  thing,**  it 
makes  a  man  a  coward ;  a  man  cannot  steal,  but  it  accuseth  him ; 
lie  ft  cannot  swear,  but  it  checks  him ;  heft  cannot  lie  with  his  neigh- 
Ijour's  wife,  but  it  detects  him :  't  is  a  blushing  shame-faced  spirit, 
that  mutinies  in  a  man's  bosom;  it  fills  onett  Ml  of  obstacles:  it 
made  me  once  restore  a  purse  of  gold,  that  I  found ;  it  beggars  any 
man  that  keeps  it:  it  is  turned  out  of  all  J  J  towns  and  cities  for  a 
<langerous  thing ;  and  every  man  that  means  to  live  well,  endeavours 
to  trust  to  himself,  and  live  without  it. 

1  Murd.  Zounds,  §§  it  is  even  now  at  my  elbow,  persuading  me  not 
to  kill  the  duke. 

2  Murd.  Take  the  devil  in  thy  mind,  and  believe  him  not ;  he 
would  insinuate  with  thee  but  to  make  thee  sigh. 

1  Murd.  I  am  strong-framed,  he  cannot  prevail  with  me.c 

2  Murd.  Spoke  like  a  tall  fellow,||||  that  respects  his  f  f  reputation. 
<'ome,  shall  we  fall  to  work? 

1  Murd.  Take  him  over***  the  costard  with  the  hilts  of  thy  sword, 
and  then  throw  him  into  the  malmsev-butt  in  the  next  room. 


{•}  First  folio  omits, /or  it.  (f)  First  folio  inserts,  the. 

(t)  First  folio,  this  passionate  humor  of  mine.  ($)  First  folio  omits,  Faith. 

(|)  First  folio,  Come.  (H)  First  folio,  omits,  So. 

(••)  First  folio  omits,  it  is  a  dangerous  thing.  (tj)  First  folio,  a  man. 

(?♦)   First  folio  omits,  all.  (§})  First  folio  omits,  Zounds. 

(Hi;)  First  folio,  man.  (UU)  First  folio,  thy. 
(•••)  First  folio,  on. 

•  To  let  him  live.]  The  lines  in  brockets  are  omitted  in  the  quartos. 
»  Let  it  go ;]  The  folio  has,  "  Tis  no  matter;  let  it  goe." 

•  I  am  sfrong-fnined,  &c]  So  the  folio  text ;  the  quartos  read,  "  Tut,  I  am  strong 
h  fraud;  he  cannot  prevail  with  me,  I  warrant  thee. 
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2  MintD.  0  excellent  device !  and  make  a  sop  of  him.a 

1  Murd.  Hark !  he  stirs. 

2  Mum  Shall  I  strike? 

1  Murd.  No,  first  let 's  reason  with  him. 

Clar.  [AtoakingJ]  Where  art  thou,  keeper  ?  give  me  a  cup  of  wine. 

1  Murd.  You  shall  have  wine  enough,  my  lord,  anon. 

Clar.  In  God's  name,  what  art  thou  ? 

1  Murd.  A  man,  as  you  are. 

Clar.  But  not,  as  I  am,  royal. 

1  Murd.  Nor  you,  as  we  are,  loyal. 

Clar.  Thy  voice  is  thunder,  but  thy  looks  are  humble. 

1  Murd.  My  voice  is  now  the  king's,  my  looks  mine  own. 

Clar.  How  darkly  and  how  deadly  dost  thou  speak ! 
[Your  eyes  do  menace  me :  why  look  you  pale  ?]  b 
Tell  me  who  are  you  ?  wherefore  come  you  hither  ? 

Both  Murd.  To,  to,  to,— 

Clar.  To  murder  me  ? 

Both  Murd.  Ay,  ay. 

Clar.  You  scarcely  have  the  hearts  to  tell  me  so, 
And  therefore  cannot  have  the  hearts  to  do  it. 
Wherein,  my  friends,  have  I  offended  you  ? 

1  Murd.  Offended  us  you  have  not,  but  the  king. 
Clar.  I  shall  be  reconcil'd  to  him  again. 

2  Murd.  Never,  my  lord ;  therefore  prepare  to  die. 
Clar.  Are  you  calFd  forth  from  out  a  world  of  men,c 

To  slay  the  innocent  ?     What  is  my  offence  ? 
Where  is  the  evidence  that  doth  accuse  me  ? 
What  lawful  quest  have  given  their  verdict  up 
Unto  the  frowning  judge  ?  or  who  pronounc'd 
The  bitter  sentence  of  poor  Clarence*  death  ? 
Before  I  be  convict  by  course  of  law, 
To  threaten  me  with  death  is  most  unlawful. 
I  charge  you,  as  you  hope  to  have  redemption 
By  Christ's  dear  blood  shed  for  our  grievous  sins,d 
That  you  depart,  and  lay  no  hands  on  me ; 
The  deed  you  undertake  is  damnable. 

•  And  make  a  sop  of  him.]  The  folio  continues  the  dialogue  thus : — 
"  1.  Soft,  he  wakes. 
2.  Strike. 
1.  No,  wee  '1  reason  with  him." 

b  Your  eyes  do  menace  me :  why  look  you  pale  ?]  This  line  is  omitted  in  the  quartos, 
possibly  because  Clarence  had  just  before  said, — "  thy  looks  are  humble,"  and  the  next 
in  the  folio  reads, — 

"  Who  sent  you  hither  ?    Wherefore  do  you  come  ? " 
«  Are  you  call'd  forth  from  put  a  world  of  men, — ]  The  folio  has, — 
"  Arc  you  draumc  forth  among  a  world  of  men." 

d  I  charge  you,  as  you  hope  to  have  redemption 

By  Christ's  dear  blood  shed  for  our  grievous  sins,—] 

So  the  quartos :  the  folio  poorly  reads, — 

' 4 1  charge  you,  as  you  hope  for  any  goodncsse,'  * 

and  omits  the  emphatic  line  which  follows. 
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1  Murd.  What  we  will  cto,  we  do  upon  command. 

2  Murd.  And  he  that  hath  commanded  is  the*  king. 
Clar.  Erroneous  vassal  !f  the  great  King  of  kings 

Hath  in  the  table  of  his  law  commanded, 
That  thou  shalt  do  no  murder ;  wilt  thou  J  then 
Spurn  at  his  edict,  and  fulfil  a  man's  ? 
Take  heed ;  for  he  holds  vengeance  in  his  hand, 
To  hurl  upon  their  heads  that  break  his  law. 

2  Murd.  And  that  same  vengeance  doth  he  hurl  §  on  thee, 
For  false  forswearing,  and  for  murder  too : 
Thou  didst  receive  the  holy  ||  sacrament, 
To  fight  in  quarrel  of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

1  Murd.  And,  like  a  traitor  to  the  name  of  God, 
Didst  break  that  vow ;  and  with  thy  treacherous  blade 
Unripp'dst  the  bowels  of  thy  sovereign's  son. 

2  Murd.  Whom  thou  wertf  sworn  to  cherish  and  defend. 
1  Murd.  How  canst  thou  urge  God's  dreadful  law  to  us, 

When  thou  hast  broke  it  in  such  dear  degree  ? 

Clar.  Alas!  for  whose  sake  did  I  that  ill  deed? 
For  Edward,  for  my  brother,  for  his  sake : 
Why,  sirs,**  he  sends  you  not  to  murder  me  for  this ; 
For" in  thisft  sin  he  is  as  deep  as  I. 
If  God  will  be  avenged  for  the  deed, 
QO,  know  you  yet,  he  doth  it  publicly  ;]a 
Take  not  the  quarrel  from  his  powerful  arm ; 
He  needs  no  indirect  nor  J  J  lawless  course, 
To  cut  off  those  that  have  offended  him. 

1  Murd.  Who  made  thee  then  a  bloody  minister, 
When  gallant-springing,  brave  Plantagenet, 
That  princely  novice,  was  struck  dead  by  thee? 

Clar.  My  brother's  love,  the  devil,  and  my  rage. 

1  Murd.  Thy  brother's  love,  our  duty,  and  thy  faults, 
Provoke  us  hither  now  to  slaughter  thee. 

Clar.  If  you  do  love  my  brother,  hate  not  me ; 
I  am  his  brother,  and  I  love  him  well. 
If  you  are  hirM  for  meed,  go  back  again, 
And  I  will  send  you  to  my  brother  Gloster ; 
Who  shall  reward  you  better  for  my  life, 
Than  Edward  will  for  tidings  of  my  death. 

2  Murd.  You  are  deceiv'd,  your  brother  Gloster  hates  you. 
Clar.  0,  no,  he  loves  me,  and  he  holds  me  dear :  * 

Go  you  to  him  from  me. 

Ijoth  Murd.  Ay,  so  we  will. 

Clar.  Tell  him,  when  that  our  princely  father  Yor,k 
Bless'd  his  three  sons  with  his  victorious  arm, 

(*)  First  folio,  our.  (f)  First  folio,  Vtutali. 

(I)  Fint  folio,  trill  you.  ({)  Quartos,  throw. 

(|)  First  folio  omits,  holy.  (If)  First  folio,  watt. 

(*•)  First  foUo  omits,  Why,  airs.  (tt)  First  folio,  that. 

(XX)  First  foUo,  or. 

•  0,  know  yon  yet,  he  doth  it  publicly ;]  A  line  omitted  in  the  quartos. 
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And  charpfd  us  from  his  soul  to  love  each  other,* 
He  little  thought  of  this,  divided  friendship : 
Bid  Gloster  think  of  this,  and  he  will  weep. 

1  Murd.  Ay,  mill-stones ;  as  he  lesson'd  us  to  weep. 

Clab.  0,  do  not  slander  him,  for  he  is  kind. 

1  Munb.  Right;  as  snow  in  harvest. — Come,  you  deceive  yourself; 
*T  is  he  that  sends  us  to  destroy  you  here.b 

Clab.  It  cannot  be ;  for  he  bewept  my  fortune, 
And  hugg'd  me  in  his  arms,  and  swore,  with  sobs, 
That  he  would  labour  my  delivery. 

1  Murd.  Why,  so  he  doth,  when  he  delivers  you 
From  this  earth's  thraldom  to  the  joys  of  heaven. 

2  Murd.  Make  peace  with  God,  for  you  must  die,  my  lord, 
Clar.  Hast  thou  that  holy  feeling  in  thy  soul, 

To  counsel  me  to  make  my  peace  with  God, 
And  art  thou  yet  to  your  own  soul  so  blind, 
That  thou  wilt  war  with  God  by  murdering  me  ? — 
Ah,  sirs,  consider,  they  that  set  you  on 
To  do  this  deed,  will  hate  you  for  this  deed. 

2  Murd.  What  shall  we  do  ? 

Clar.  Relent,  and  save  your  souls. 

1  Murd.  Relent!  'tis  cowardly,  and  womanish. 

Clar.  Not  to  relent,  is  beastly,  savage,  devilish. — 
My  friend,  I  spy  some  pity  in  thy  looks ; 
O,  if  thine  eye  be  not  a  flatterer, 
Gome  thou  on  my  side,  and  entreat  for  me, 
A  begging  prince  what  beggar  pities  not  ? 

1  Murd.  Ay,  thus,  and  thus !  [Stabs  him.']  if  this  will  not  serve,® 
1 11  chop  thee  in  the  malmsey-butt  in  the  next  room.  (4) 

*  And  charg'd  us,  &c]  This  line  is  not  in  the  foUo. 

*>  'T  is  he  that  sends  us  to  destroy  you  here.]  In  the  quartos, — 

"  'T  is  he  hath  sent  us  hither  now  to  slaughter  thee." 

«  Ay,  thus,  and  thus !  [Stabs  him.']  if  this  wiU  not  serve,—]  The  confusion  observ- 
able in  the  latter  portion  of  this  scene  as  it  is  presented  in  the  folio,  is  confirmatory, 
perhaps,  of  our  theory  that  the  text  of  "  Richard  III."  in  that  edition  is  made  up  in 
parts  from  an  earlier  manuscript  than  that  from  which  the  quartos  were  printed.  In 
the  passages  under  consideration,  the  player-editors  have  retained  five  lines,  beginning, 
— "Which  of  you,  if  you  were  a  prince's  son,"  that  were  apparently  the  poet's  first 
sketch  of  a  speech  for  Clarence,  and  which  he  no  doubt  intended  to  be  superseded  by  his 
ufter-thoujrht,  and  this  retention  has  reduced  the  trialogue  to  chaos.  Let  any  one  compare 
the  following  transcript  of  the  speeches,  as  they  stand  in  the  folio,  with  the  concise  and 
lucid  colloquy  of  the  quartos,  and  he  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  determine  which  text 
bears  the  latest  marks  of  the  author's  hand : — 

"  2  Mur.  What  shaU  we  do  ? 

Cla.  Relent,  and  save  your  soules ; 
Which  of  you,  ifyou  were  a  Princes  Sonne, 
Being  pent  from  Liberty,  as  I  am  now, 
If  two  such  murtherers  as  your  selves  came  to  you, 
Would  not  intreat  for  life,  as  you  would  begge 
Were  you  in  my  distresse. 

1  Mur.  Belent  ?  no :  'T  is  cowardly  and  womanish. 

Cla.  Not  to  relent,  is  beastly,  savage,  divelliah : 
My  Friend,  I  spy  some  nitty  in  thy  lookes  : 
O,  if  thine  eye  be  not  a  Flatterer, 
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2  Murd.  A  bloody  deed,  and  desperately  perforin'd ! 
How  fain,  like  Pilate,  would  I  wash  my  hands 
Of  this  most  grievous  guilty  murder  done  !a(5) 

1  Murd.  Why  dost  not  thou  help  me  ? 

By  heavens,  the  duke  shall  know  how  slack  thou  art.* 

2  Murd.  I  would  he  knew  that  I  had  sav*d  his  brother ! 
Take  thou  the  fee,  and  tell  him  what  I  say ; 

For  I  repent  me  that  the  duke  is  slain.  [Exit. 

1  Murd.  So  do  not  I ;  go,  coward  as  thou  art. — 
Now,  must  If  hide  his  body  in  some  hole, 
Until  the  duke  take  order  for  his  burial : 
And  when  I  have  my  meed,  I  must  away ; 
For  this  will  out,  and  here  I  must  not  stay.  [Exit  with  Hue  body. 


ACT    II. 

SCENE  L— The  same.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Kd*g  Edward  (M  in  sick),  Queen  Elizabeth,  Dorset, 
Rivers,  Hastings,  Buckingham,  Grey,  and  others. 

K.  Edw.  Why,  so : — now  have  I  done  a  good  day's  work  ;— 
You  peers,  contmue  this  united  league : 
I  every  day  expect  an  embassage 
From  my  Kedeemer  to  redeem  me  hence ; 
And  now  in  %  peace  my  soul  shall  part  to  heaven, 
Since  I  have  set  §  my  Mends  at  peace  on  earth. 
Rivers,  and  Hastings,  ||  take  each  other's  hand ; 
Dissemble  not  your  hatred,  swear  your  love. 

Riv.  By  heaven,  my  soulf  is  purg'd  from  grudging  hate, 
And  with  my  hahd  I  seal  my  true  heart's  love. 

Hast.  So  thrive  I,  as  I  truly  swear  the  like ! 

K.  Edw.  Take  heed  you  dally  not  before  your  king, 
Lest  he,  that  is  the  supreme  King  of  kings, 
Confound  your  hidden  falsehood,  and  award 
Either  of  you  to  be  the  other's  end. 

Hast.  So  prosper  I,  as  I  swear  perfect  love ! 


§ 


First  folio,  You  have  beene.  (f)  First  folio,  Well  lie  go. 

First  foUo,  more  to.  ($)  First  folio,  made. 

First  folio,  Dorset  and  Rivers.  (II)  Quartos,  heart. 

Come  thou  on  my  side,  and  intreate  for  mee, 
A  begging  Prince,  what  begger  pitties  not. 

2  Murd.  Looke  bchinde  you,  my  Lord. 

1  Murd.  Take  that,  and  that,  it  all  this  will  not  do,      [Stabs  him. 
lie  drowne  you  in  the  Maunesey-But  within." 

•  Of  this  most  grievous  guilty  murder  done!]   The  folio  reads,  — "Of  this  most 
£reevou8  murther." 

II  2 
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Riv.  And  I,  as  I  love  Hastings  with  my  heart ! 

K.  Edvv.  Madam,  yourself  are  *  not  exempt  in  f  this, — 
Nor  you,  son  Dorset, — Buckingham,  nor  you ; — 
You  have  been  factious  one  against  the  other. 
Wife,  love  lord  Hastings,  let  him  kiss  your  hand ; 
And  what  you  do,  do  it  unfeignedly. 

Q.  Eliz.  There,  Hastings , — I  will  never  more  remember 
Our  former  hatred,  so  thrive  I,  and  mine ! 

[K.  Edw.  Dorset,  embrace  him, — Hastings,  love  lord  marquis.]  u 

Dors.  This  interchange  of  love,  I  here  protest, 
Upon  my  part  shall  be  inviolable. 

Hast.  And  so  swear  I.  \They  embrace* 

K.  Edw.  Now,  princely  Buckingham,  seal  thou  this  league 
With  thy  embracements  to  my  wife's  allies, 
And  make  me  happy  in  your  unity. 

Buck.  Whenever  Buckingham  doth  turn  his  hate 
On  you  or  yours,  J  \To  the  Queen.]  but  with  all  duteous  love 
Doth  cherish  you  and  yours,  God  punish  me 
With  hate  in  those  where  I  expect  most  love ! 
When  I  have  most  need  to  employ  a  friend, 
And  most  assured  that  he  is  a  friend, 
Deep,  hollow,  treacherous,  and  full  of  guile, 
Be  he  unto  me !  this  do  I  beg  of  heaven, 
When  I  am  cold  in  zeal,  §  to  you  or  yours !    [Embracing  Kivers,  dx* 

K.  Edw.  A  pleasing  cordial,  princely  Buckingham, 
Is  this  thy  vow  unto  my  sickly  neart. 
There  wanteth  now  our  brother  Gloster  here, 
To  make  the  perfect  ||  period  of  this  peace. 

Buck.  And,  in  good  time,  here  comes  the  noble  duke.b 

Enter  Gloucester. 

Glo.  Good  morrow  to  my  sovereign  king,  and  queen ; 
And,  princely  peers,  a  happy  time  of  day ! 

K.  Edw.  Happy,  indeed,  as  we  have  spent  the  day: — 
Brother,^  we  have  done  deeds  of  charity ; 
Made  peace  of  enmity,  fair  love  of  hate, 
Between  these  swelling  wrong-incensed  peers. 

Glo.  A  blessed  labour,  my  most  sovereign  liege.** 
Among  this  princely  heap,  if  any  here, 
By  false  intelligence,  or  wrong  surmise, 
Hold  me  a  foe;  if  I  unwittingly,ff  or  in  my  rage, 
Have  aught  committed  that  is  hardly  borne 

(*)  First  folio,  w.  (t)  First  folio,  from. 

CD  First  folio,  Upon  your  grace.  (§)  First  folio,  love . 

([)  First  folio,  Messed.  (fS  First  folio,  Gloster. 

(**)  First  folio,  Lord.  (ft)  First  folio,  unwillingly. 

»  —  Hastings,  love  lord  marquis.]  A  line  omitted  in  the  quartos. 
*  Sere  comes  the  noble  dtike.J  So  the  quartos.    The  folio  reads, — 

"  Here  comes  Sir  Richard  Ratclife,  and  the  Duke." 
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By*  any  in  this  presence,  I  desire 
To  reconcile  me  to  his  friendly  peace : 
'T  is  death  to  me  to  be  at  enmity ; 
I  hate  it,  and  desire  all  good  men's  love. — 
First*  madam,  I  entreat  true  peace  of  you, 
Which  I  will  purchase  with  my  duteous  servioe ; — 
•Of  you,  my  noble  cousin  Buckingham, 
If  ever  any  grudge  were  lodgM  between  us ; — 
Of  you,  lord  Rivers, — and  lord  Grey  of  you,* 
That  all  without  desert  have  frown'd  on  me ; — 
Dukes,  earls,  lords,  gentlemen ;  indeed,  of  all. 
I  do  not  know  that  Englishman  alive, 
With  whom  my  soul  is  any  jot  at  odds, 
More  than  the  infant  that  is  born  to-night ; 
I  thank  my  God  for  my  humility,  (l) 

Q.  Eliz.  A  holy  day  shall  this  be  kept  hereafter: — 
I  would  to  God,  all  strifes  were  well  compounded. — 
My  sovereign  liege,f  I  do  beseech  your  majesty  J 
To  take  our  brother  Clarence  to  your  grace. 

Glo.  Why,  madam,  have  I  offer'd  love  for  this, 
To  be  so  flouted  in  this  royal  presence  ? 

Who  knows  not  that  the  gentle  duke  is  dead  ?  [They  all  start 

You  do  him  injury  to  scorn  his  corse. 

K.  Edw.  Who  knows  not  he  is  dead !  who  knows  he  is  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  All-seeing  heaven,  what  a  world  is  this ! 

Buck.  Look  I  so  pale,  lord  Dorset,  as  the  rest  ? 

Dors.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  and  no  one  §  in  this  presence, 
But  his  red  colour  hath  forsook  his  cheeks. 

K.  Edw.  Is  Clarence  dead?  the  order  was  revers'd. 

Glo.  But  he,  poor  soul,  §  by  your  first  order  died, 
And  that  a  winged  Mercury  did  bear ; 
.Some  tardy  cripple  bore||  the  countermand, 
That  came  too  lag  to  see  him  buried. — 
Ood  grant  that  some,  less  noble  and  less  loyal, 
Nearer  in  bloody  thoughts,  but  f  not  in  blood, 
Deserve  not  worse  than  wretched  Clarence  did. 
And  yet  go  current  from  suspicion ! 

Enter  Stanley. 

Stan.  A  boon,  my  sovereign,  for  my  service  done ! 
K.  Edw.  I  pr'ythee  peace ;  my  soul  is  full  of  sorrow. 
Stan.  I  will  not  rise,  unless  your  highness  grant** 

(•)  First  folio,  lb.  (+)  First  folio,  Lord. 

i  J)  First  folio,  Highnetae.  ($)  First  folio,  man. 

(ID  First  folio,  bare.  (U)  First,  folio,  and, 

(**)  First  folio,  hare  uie. 

■  Of  you,  lord  Rivers, — and  lord  Grey  of  you,—]  The  folio  reads, — 
"  Of  you  and  you,  Lord  Rivers  and  of  Dorset," 
-and  adds,  after  the  next  line, — 

"  Of  you,  Lord  Woodvill,  and  Lord  Scales  of  you." 
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K.  Edw.  Then  say  at  once,  what  is  it  thou  demand'st  * 

Stan.  The  forfeit,  sovereign,  of  my  servant's  life ; 
Who  slew  to-day  a  riotous  gentleman, 
Lately  attendant  on  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

K.'Edw.  Have  I  a  tongue  to  doom  my  brother's  death, 
And.  shall  that  tongue  give  pardon  to  a  slave  ? 
My  brother  slew  f  no  man,  his  fault  was  thought, 
And  yet  his  punishment  was  cruel  J  death. 
Who  sued  to  me  for  him  ?  who,  in  my  rage,  § 
KnecPd  at  my  feet,  and  bade  me  be  advis'd  ? 
Who  spoke  of  brotherhood  ?  who  spoke  of  love  ? 
Who  told  me  how  the  poor  soul  dia  forsake ' 
The  mighty  Warwick,  and  did  fight  for  me  ? 
Who  told  me,  in  the  field  by|  Tewksbury, 
When  Oxford  had  me  down,  lie  rescu'd  me, 
And  said,  Dear  brother,  live,  and  be  a  king? 
Who  told  me,  when  we  both  lay  in  the  field 
Frozen  almost  to  death,  how  he  did  lap  me 
Even  in  his  garments,  and  did  give  himself, 
All  thin  and  naked,  to  the  numb-cold  night? 
All  this  from  my  remembrance  brutish  wrath 
Sinfully  pluck'd,  and  not  a  man  of  you 
Had  so  much  grace  to  put  it  in  my  mind. 
But  when  your  carters  or  your  waiting-vassals 
Have  done  a  drunken  slaughter,  and  defac'd 
The  precious  image  of  our  dear  Redeemer, 
You  straight  are  on  your  knees  for  pardon,  pardon! 
And  I,  unjustly  too,  must  grant  it  you : — 
But  for  my  brother  not  a  man  would  speak, — 
Nor  I  (ungracious)  speak  unto  myself 
For  him,  poor  soul.— The  proudest  of  you  all 
Have  been  beholden  to  him  in  his  life ; 
Yet  none  of  you  would  once  plead  %  for  his  life, — 
O  God  I  I  fear,  thy  justice  will  take  hold 
On  me  and  you,  and  mine  and  yours  for  this ! — 
Come,  Hastings,  help  me  to  my  closet.    Ah,  poor  Clarence ! 

\_Exmnt  King,  Queen,  Hastings,  Rivers,  Dorset,  and  Grey.. 

Glo.  This  is  the  fruit**  of  rashness! — Mark'd  you  not, 
How  that  the  guilty  kindred  of  the  queen 
Look'd  pale  when  they  did  hear  of  Clarence'  death  ? 
O,  they  did  urge  it  still  unto  the  king ! 
God  will  revenge  it.    But  come,  let 's  in  ft 
To  comfort  Edward  with  our  company  ?•  \ExeunL 


(*)  First  folio,  requests.  (t)  First  folio,  kilfd. 

It)  First  folio,  Utter.  (fl  First  foUo,  wrath. 

(|j)  First  folio,  at.  (IT)  First  folio,  beg. 

(**)  First  folio,  fruits.  (ft;  First  foUo,  Gomcy  lords,  will  you  go. 


•  To  comfort  Edward  with  our  company  ?]  The  foUo  adds, — 
*  Buc.  We  wait  upon  your  grace ;" 


which  may  hare  been  omitted,  like  the  Murderers'  "  We  will,  my  noble  lord,"  Act  L- 
Sc.  3,  to  give  what  is  technically  caUcd  the  "  exit"  to  the  chief  perfc 


f  performer. 
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SCENE  II.— 77*  same. 
Enter  the  Duchess  of  York,  with  a  Son  and  Daughter  (^Clarence. 

Sox.  Tell  me,  good  grandam,*  is  our  father  dead  ? 

Duch.  No,  boy. 

Daugh.  Why  do  you  wring  your  hands,*  and  beat  your  breast  ? 
And  cry — 0  Clarence,  my  unhappy  son! 

Son.  Why  do  you  look  on  us,  and  shake  your  head, 
And  call  us — wretches,  orphans,  castaways, 
If  that  our  noble  father  bef  alive  ? 

Duch.  My  pretty  cousins,  you  mistake  me  much ;  % 
I  do  lament  the  sickness  of  the  king, 
As  loth  to  lose  him,  not  your  father's  death ; 
It  were  lost  sorrow,  to  wail  one  that's  lost. 

Son.  Then,  grandam,  you  conclude  that  he  is  dead.* 
The  king  mine  uncle  is  to  blame  for  this :  § 
God  will  revenge  it ;  whom  I  will  importune 
With  daily  ||  prayers  all  to  that  effect. 

[Daugh.  Ana  so  will  I.]c 

Duch.  Peace,  children,  peace !  the  king  doth  love  you  well : 
Incapable  and  shallow  innocents, 
You  cannot  guess  who  caus'd  your  father's  death. 

Son.  Grandam,  we  can :  for  my  good  uncle  Gloster 
Told  me,  the  king,  provoked  f  by  the  queen, 
Devis'd  impeachments  to  imprison  him : 
And  when  my  uncle  told  me  so,  he  wept, 
And  pitied  me,  and  kindly  kiss'd  my  cneek  ;d 
Bade  me  rely  on  him  as  on  my  father, 
And  he  would  love  me  dearly  as  his**  child. 

Duch.  Ah,  that  deceit  should  steal  such  gentle  shape, 
And  with  a  virtuous  vizor  hide  foul  guile !  ff 
He  is  my  son,  ay,  and  therein  my  shame. 
Yet  from  my  dugs  he  drew  not  tnis  deceit. 

Son.  Think  you,  my  uncle  did  dissemble,  grandam  ? 


(*)  First  folio,  Good  grandam  tell  ue.         (t)  First  folio,  were. 
ft)  First  folio,  both.  (tf  First  folio,  it. 

(jj)  First  folio,  earnest.  (f )  First  folio,  provoked  to  it. 

(*+)  First  folio,  a.  (ft)  First  folio,  dupe  vice. 

•  Why  do  you  wring  your  hands,  and  beat  your  breast  ?]  In  the  folio— 

"  Why  do  weepe  so  of  ?"  &c. 

b  Then,  grandam,  you  conclude  that  he  is  dead.]  The  folio  reads, — "Then  you  con- 
clude, (my  grandam)  he  is  dead." 
«  And  so  will  I,]  Omitted  in  the  quartos. 

*  And  when  my  unole  told  me  so.  he  went, 
And  pitied  me,  and  kindly  ki*s  d  my  cneek ;] 

The  quartos  tamely  read, — 

"  And  when  he  told  me  so  he  wept, 
And  hugd  me  in  hie  arms  and  kindly  kist  my  cheekc" 
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Duch.  Ay,  boy. 

Son.  I  cannot  think  it.    Hark !  what  noise  is  this? 

Enter  Queen  Elizabeth,  distractedly,  with  her  hair  dishevelled; 
Rivers  and  Dorset  following  her. 

Q.  Eliz.  Who,*  who  shall  hinder  me  to  wail  and  weep, 
To  chide  my  fortune,  and  torment  myself? 
I  '11  join  with  black  despair  against  my  soul, 
And  to  myBelf  become  an  enemy. 

Duch.  What  means  this  scene  of  rude  impatience? 

Q.  Eliz.  To  make  an  act  of  tragic  violence : — 
Edward,  my  lord,  yourf  son,  our  king,  is  dead. — 
Why  grow  the  branches  when  the  root  is  gone  ? 
Why  wither  not  the  leaves  that  want  their  sap? — * 
If  you  will  live,  lament ,-  if  die,  be  brief, 
That  our  swift-winged  souls  may  catch  the  king's ; 
Or,  like  obedient  subjects,  follow  him 
To  his  new  kingdom  of  perpetual  rest.b 

Duch.  Ah,  so  much  interest  have  If  in  thy  sorrow, 
As  I  had  title  in  thy  noble  husband ! 
I  have  bewept  a  worthy  husband's  death, 
And  liv'd  with  looking  on  his  images : 
But  now  two  mirrors  of  his  princely  semblance 
Are  crack'd  in  pieces  by  malignant  death ; 
And  I  for  comfort  have  but  one  false  glass, 
Which§  grieves  me  when  I  see  my  shame  in  him. 
Thou  art  a  widow ;  yet  thou  art  a  mother, 
And  hast  the  comfort  of  thy  children  left : 
But  death  hath  snatch'd  my  husband6  from  mine  arms, 
And  pluck'd  two  crutches  from  my  feeble  hands, 
Clarence,  and  Edward.    0,  what  cause  have  I, 
(Thine  being  but  a  moiety  of  my  moan,) 
To  over-go  thy  plaints,  ||  and  drown  thy  cries  ? 

Son.  Ah,  aunt !  you  wept  not  for  our  father's  death ! 
How  can  we  aid  you  with  our  kindred  tears  ? 

Daugh.  Out  fatherless  distress  was  left  unmoan'd ; 
Tour  widow-dolour  likewise  be  unwept! 

(•)  First  folio,  Ah  !  (f)  First  folio,  thy. 

it)  First  folio  omits,  I.  (§)  First  folio,  That. 

(J)  First  folio,'  woe*. 

•  Why  grow  the  branches  when  the  root  is  gone  ? 
Why  wither  not  the  leaves  that  want  their  sap  ?— ] 

The  quartos,  less  musically,  read, — 

"  Why  grow  the  branches,  now  the  roote  is  withred  ? 
Why  wither  not  the  leaves,  the  sap  being  gone  ? " 

b  To  his  new  kingdom  of  perpetual  rest]  So  the  quarto.    The  folio  has,— 

"  To  his  new  kingdom  of  neve-changing  night" 

*  My  husband—]  The  quartos  erroneously  read,  "  My  children." 
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Q.  Eliz.  Give  me  no  help  in  lamentation, 
I  am  not  barren  to  bring  forth  complaints  :* 
All  springs  reduce  their  currents  to  mine  eyes, 
That  I,  being  govern'd  by  the  waffry  moon, 
May  send  forth  plenteous  tears  to  drown  the  world ! 
Ah,  for  my  husband,  for  my  dear  lord  Edward ! 

Chil.  Ah,  for  our  father,  for  our  dear  lord  Clarence ! 

Duch.  Alas,  for  both,  both  mine,  Edward  and  Clarence ! 

Q.  Eliz.  What  stay  had  I  but  Edward  ?  and  he  's  gone. 

Chil.  What  stay  had  we  but  Clarence?  and  he's  gone. 

Duch.  What  stays  had  I  but  they  ?  and  they  are  gone. 

Q.  Eliz.  Was  never  widow,  had  so  dear  a  loss ! 

Chil.  Were  never  orphans,  had  so  dear  a  loss ! 

Duch.  Was  never  mother,  had  so  dear  a  loss ! 
Alas !  I  am  the  mother  of  these  moans !  f 
Their  woes  are  parcell'd,  mine  are!  general. 
She  for  an  Edward  weeps,  and  so  ao  I ; 
I  for  a  Clarence  weep,  §  so  doth  not  she : 
These  babes  for  Clarence  weep,  and  so  do  I : 
I  for  an  Edward  weep,  so  do  not  they : — * 
Alas!  you  three,  on  me  threefold  distress'd, 
Pour  all  your  tears,  I  am  your  sorrow's  nurse, 
And  I  will  pamper  it  with  lamentation. 

[Dors.  Comfort,  dear  mother ;  God  is  much  displeas'd, 
That  you  take  with  unthankfdlness  his  doing : 
In  common  worldly  things,  't  is  call'd  ungrateful, 
With  dull  unwillingness  to  repay  a  debt, 
Which  with  a  bounteous  hand  was  kindly  lent ; 
Much  more,  to  be  thus  opposite  with  heaven, 
For  it  requires  the  royal  debt  it  lent  you. 

Riv.  Madam,  bethink  you,  like  a  careful  mother, 
Of  the  young  prince  your  son :  send  straight  for  him, 
Let  him  be  crown'd ;  in  him  your  comfort  lives : 
Drown  desperate  sorrow  in  dead  Edward's  grave, 
And  plant  your  joys  in  living  Edward's  throne.b] 

Enter  Gloucester,  Buckingham,  Stanley,  Hastings,  Ratcliff, 

and  others. 

Glo.  Sister,  have  comfort :  all  of  us  have  cause 
To  wail  the  dimming  of  our  shining  star ; 

(*)  Quarto*,  laments.  (+)  First  folio,  Greefes. 

(J)  First  folio,  is.  ({)  First  folio,  weepe*. 

•  These  babes  for  Clarence  weep,  and  so  do  I : 

.  I  for  an  Edward  weep,  so  do  not  they : — ] 

The  folio  test,  through  an  oversight  of  tho  compositor,  occasioned  by  the  recurrence  of 
the  same  word  in  bom  lines,  reads, — 

"  These  Babes  for  Clarence  wecpe,  so  do  not  they." 

b  In  tiring  Edward's  throne.]  This,  and  the  preceding  speech,  are  omitted  in  the 
quartos. 
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But  none  can  cure  their*  harms  by  wailing  them. — 
Madam,  my  mother,  I  do  cry  you  mercy, 
I  did  not  sec  your  grace : — humbly  on  my  knee 
I  crave  your  blessing. 

Ducu.  God  bless  thee,  and  put  meekness  in  thy  breast, 
Love,  charity,  obedience,  and  true  duty ! 

Glo.  Amen ;  [Aside.]  and  make  me  die  a  good  old  man ! — 
That  is  the  butt-end  of  a  mother's  blessing. 
I  marvel  why  f  her  grace  did  leave  it  out. 

Buck.  You  cloudy  princes  and  heart-sorrowing  peers, 
That  bear  this  mutual  heavy  load  of  moan, 
Now  cheer  each  other  in  each  other's  love : 
Though  we  have  spent  our  harvest  of  this  king, 
We  are  to  reap  the  harvest  of  his  son. 
The  broken. rancour  of  your  high  swoln  hearts,} 
But  lately  splinted,  §  knit,  and  join'd  together, 
Must  gently  be  preserv'd,  cherish'd,  and  kept : 
Me  seemeth  good,  that,  with  some  little  train, 
Forthwith  from  Ludlow  the  young  prince  be  fetch'd  || 
Hither  to  London,  to  be  crown'd  our  king. 

[Riy.  Why  with  some  little  train,  my  lord  of  Buckingham  ?* 

Buck.  Marry,  my  lord,  lest,  by  a  multitude, 
The  new-heal'd  wound  of  malice  should  break  out, 
Which  would  be  so  much  the  more  dangerous, 
By  how  much  the  estate  is  green,  and  yet  ungovern'd : 
Where  every  horse  bears  his  commanding  rein, 
And  may  direct  his  course  as  please  himself, 
As  well  the  fear  of  harm,  as  harm  apparent, 
In  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  prevented. 

Glo.  I  hope  the  king  made  peace  with  all  of  us, 
And  the  compact  is  firm,  and  true,  in  me. 

Biv.  And  so  in  me,  and  so,  I  think,  in  all : 
Yet,  since  it  is  but  green,  it  should  be  put 
To  no  apparent  likelihood  of  breach, 
Which,  haply,  by  much  company  might  be  urg'd : 
Therefore  I  say  with  noble  Buckingham, 
That  it  is  meet  so  few  should  fetch  the  prince. 

Hast.  And  so  say  I.]b 

Glo.  Then  be  it  so ;  and  go  we  to  determine 
Who  they  shall  be  that  straight  shall  post  to  Ludlow.f 

First  folio,  helpe  our.  (+)  First  foUo,  that. 

First  foUo,  hates.  ti)  First  foUo,  niinin'd. 

First  folio,  fit.  (IT)  First  foUo,  London. 

■  Why  with  some  Uttle  train,  &c]  These  speeches,  down  to  where  Hastings  replies,. 
"  And  so  say  I,"  are  omitted  in  the  quartos. 

b  And  so  say  I.J  The  foregoing,  and  some  other  passages  omitted  in  the  quartos,  are 
invariably  assumed  to  be  additions  made  to  the  play  subsequent  to  the  publication  of 
the  early  quartos.  We  have  already — in  the  Introductory  Notice — expressed  our  dissent 
to  this  postulate :  and  we  have  only  to  add  that,  in  the  present  instance,  as  in  another — 
Act  IV.  Sc.  4.  where,  in  one  Bpeccn,  there  are  no  less  than  fifty-five  lines  not  found  in 
tht  quartos — not  only  is  there  no  indication  whatever  of  interpolation,  but  the  line* 
supposed  to  be  added  appear,  to  us  at  least,  absolutely  essential  to  the  integrity  of  the- 
diafogue. 
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Madam, — and  you  my  mother,* — will  you  go 
To  give  your  censures  in  this  weighty f  business? 

Both/  With  all  our  hearts.11 

[Exeunt  all  except  Buckingham  and  Gloucester. 

Buck.  My  lord,  whoever  journeys  to  the  prince, 
For  God's  sake,  let  not  us  two  be  behind :  J 
For,  by  the  way,  I  '11  sort  occasion, 
As  index  to  the  story  we  late  talk'd  of, 
To  part  the  queen's  proud  kindred  from  the  prince. 

Glo.  My  other  self,  my  counsel's  consistory, 
My  oracle,  my  prophet ! — My  dear  cousin, 
I,  as  a  child,  will  go  by  thy  direction. 
Toward  Ludlow  §  then,  fof  we  '11  not  stay  behind.  [ExettnL 


SCENE  III.— The  same.    A  Street 

Enter  two  Citizens,  meeting. 

1  Crr.  Neighbour,  well  met  :||  whither  away  so  fast  ? 

2  Crr.  I  promise  you,  I  scarcely  know  myself. 

1  Crr.  Hear  you  the  news  abroad  ? 

2  Cit.  Ay,f  that  the  king  is  dead. 

1  Crr.  Bad**  news,  by 'r  lady ;  seldom  comes  the  better  :b 
I  fear,  I  fear,  'twill  prove  a  giddy  world. 

Enter  another  Citizen. 

3  Crr.  Good  morrow,  neighbours. 

Doth  this  news  hold0  of  good  king  Edward's  death  ? 
1  Crr.  Ay,  sir,  it  is  too  true ;  God  help  the  while ! 
3  Crr.  Then,  masters,  look  to  see  a  troublous  world. 

1  Crr.  No,  no ;  by  God's  good  grace  his  son  shall  reign. 
3  Cit.  Woe  to  that  land  that 's  govern'd  by  a  child ! 

2  Crr.  In  him  there  is  a  hope  of  government, 
Which,  in  his  nonage,  council  under  him, 
And,  in  his  fall  and  ripen'd  years,  himself, 

No  doubt,  shall  then,  and  till  then,  govern  well. 

1  Crr.  So  stood  the  state,  when  Henry  the  sixth 
Was  crown'd  in  Paris  but  at  nine  months  old. 

3  Crr.  Stood  the  state  so  ?  no,  no,  good  friends,  God  wot ; 


First  folio,  titter.  (fj  First  folio  omits,  mighty. 

First  folio,  ttay  at  home.  U)  First  folio,  London. 

First  folio,  Good  morrow.  Neighbour.  (f  )  First  folio,  Yes. 
(*•)  First  foUo,  III. 


*  With  all  our  hearts.]  This  lioe  is  not  in  the  folio. 

*  Seldom  comes  the  better :]  A  proverbial  saying,  of  which  examples  are  abundant  in* 
oar  early  writers. 

*  Doth  this  news  hold—]   In  the  folio  the  colloquy  on  the  entrance  of  the  thin)' 
citizen  runs : — 

"3.  Neighbours,  God  speed. 
1.  Giro  you  (rood  morrow,  Sir. 
3.  Doth  (he  newes  hold/'  &c. 
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For  then  this  land  was  famously  cnrich'd 
With  politic  grave  counsel ;  then  the  king 
Had  virtuous  uncles  to  protect  his  grace. 

1  Cit.  Why,  so  hath  this,  both  by  his  father  and  mother. 

3  Cit.  Better  it  were  they  all  came  by  his  father  • 
Or  by  his  father  there  were  none  at  all : 
For  emulation,  now  who  shall  be  nearest, 
Will  touch  us  all  too  near,  if  God  prevent  not. 
•0,  full  of  danger  is  the  duke  of  Gloster ; 
And  the  queen's  sons  iand  brothers  haught  and  proud  :a 
And  were  they  to  be  ruPd,  and  not  to  rule, 
'This  sickly  land  might  solace  as  before. 

1  Cit.  Come,  come,  we  fear  the  worst ;  all  will  be  well. 

3  Cit.  When  clouds  appeal-,*  wise  men  put  on  their  cloaks; 
When  great  leaves  fall,  then  winter  is  at  hand ; 
When  the  sun  sets,  who  doth  not  look  for  night? 
Untimely  storms  make  men  expect  a  dearth : 
All  may  be  well ;  but,  if  God  sort  it  so, 
'T  is  more  than  we  deserve,  or  I  expect. 

2  Cit.  Truly,  the  souls f  of  men  are  full  of  dread:  J 
You  ^cannot  reason  almost  with  a  man 

'That  looks  not  heavily,  and  full  of  fear.  § 

3  Cit.  Before  the  times ||  of  change,  still  is  it  so: 
By  a  divine  instinct  men's  minds  mistrust 
Ensuingf  danger ;  as,  by  proof,  we  see 
The  waters  swell  before  a  boist'rous  storm. 
But  leave  it  all  to  God.    Whither  away? 

2  Cit.  Many,  we  were  sent  for  to  the  justices. 

3  Cit.  And  so  was  I ;  I  '11  bear  you  company.  [ExeunL 


SCENE  IV.— The  same.    A  Room  in  Vie  Palace. 

Enter  tlie  Archbishop  of  York,  the  young  Duke  of  York,  Queejt 
Elizabeth,  and  the  Duchess  of  York. 

Arch.  Last  night,  I  heard,  they  lay  at  Northampton, 
At  Stony-Stratford  will  they  be**  to-night:1' 
To-morrow,  or  next  day,  they  will  be  here. 

(•)  First  folio,  are  seen.  (t)  First  folio,  liearts. 

(t)  First  folio,  feare.  (})  First  folio,  dread. 

(II)  First  folio,  daye*.  (f )  First  folio,  Pursuing. 

(*♦)  First  folio,  they  do  rest. 

»  And  the  queen's  sons  and  brothers  haught  and  proud :]  So  the  folio     The  quartos, 
uniuetrically, — 

"  And  the  queenos  kindred  hautic  and  proude." 

b  Last  night,  I  heard,  they  lay  at  Northampton, 

At  Stony-Stratford  wilfthey  be  to-night:] 

In  the  folio  the  places  are  reversed;  a  clear  though  minute  indication  tliat  the  quarto 
text  was  in  parts  a  corrected  one.  See  Malone's  note  in  the  Variorum  edition,  xix. 
j)p.  88-9. 
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Duch.  I  long  with  all  my  -heart  to  see  the  prince ; 
I  hope  he  is  much  grown  since  last  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Eliz.  But  I  hear,  no ;  they  say,  my  son  of  York 
Hath  almost  overta'en  him  in  his  growth. 

York.  Ay,  mother,  but  I  would  not  have  it  so. 

Duch.  Why,  my  young*  cousin,  it  is  good  to  grow. 

York.  Grandam,  one  night  as  we  did  sit  at  supper, 
My  uncle  Rivers  talk'd  how  I  did  grow 
More  than  my  brother :  Ay,  quoth  my  uncle  Gloster, 
Small  herbs  tove  grate,  great  weeds  do  grow  apace : 
And  since,  methinks,  I  would  not  grow  so  fast, 
Because  sweet  flowers  are  slow,  and  weeds  make  haste.  , 

Duch.  Good  faith,  good  faith,  the  saying  did  not  hold 
In  him  that  did  object  the  same  to  thee : 
He  was  the  wretched'st  thing  when  he  was  young, 
So  long  a  growing  and  so  leisurely, 
That,  if  this  were  a  rule,  he  should  be  gracious.* 

Arch.  And  so,  no  doubt,  he  is,  my  gracious  madam.b 

Duch.  I  hope,  he  is ;  but  yet  let  mothers  doubtl 

York.  Now,  by  my  troth,  if  I  had  been  remember'd, 
I  could  have  given  my  uncle's  grace  a  flout, 
That  should  have  nearer  touch'd  his  growth  than  he  did  mine." 

Duch.  How,  my  pretty f  York?  I  pr'ythee  let  me  hear  it. 

York.  Marry,  they  say  my  uncle  grew  so  fast 
That  he  could  gnaw  a  crust  at  two  hours  old ; 
Twaa  full  two  years  ere  I  could  get  a  tooth. 
Grandam,  this  would  have  been  a  biting d  jest. 

Duch.  I  pr'ythee,  pretty  York,  who  told  thee  this  ? 

York.  Grandam,  his  nurse. 

Duch.  His  nurse !  why  she  was  dead  ere  thou  wast  born. 

York.  If  *t  were  not  she,  I  cannot  tell  who  told  me. 

Q.  Eliz.  A  parlous  boy : — go  to,  you  are  too  shrewd. 

Arch.  Gooa  madam,  be  not  angry  with  the  child. 

Q.  Eliz.  Pitchers  have  ears. 

Arch.  Here  comes  your  son,e  lord  marquis  Dorset. 

(•)  First  folio,  good.  (f)  First  folio,  yong. 

»  That,  if  this  were  a  rule,  &c]  The  folio  reads, — 

"  That  if  his  rule  were  true." 

*  And  so,  no  doubt,  &c]  The  quartos  have, — 

"  Why  madame,  so  no  doubt  he  is." 

«  That  should,  &c]  The  foUo  reading  is, — 

"To  touch  his  growth,  neerer  then  he  toucht  mine." 

*  A  biting  jtst.]  The  quartos  spoil  the  jest  by  routing,  prettie. 

*  Here  comes  your  son,  &c]  In  the  folio  we  read  as  follows : — 

"  Enter  a  Messenger. 

Jlrch.  Here  comes  a  Messenger.    What  Xcwes  ? 

Mbs.  Such  newes  my  Lord,  as  greeves  me  to  report. 

Qu.  How  doth  the  Prince  ? 

Mas.  Well  Madam,  and  in  health. 

Dxrr.  What  is  thy  Newes?*' 
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Enter  Dorset. 

What  news,  lord  marquis  ? 

Dors.  Such  news,  my  lord,  as  grieves  me  to  unfold. 

Q.  Eliz.  How  fares  the  prince  ? 

Dors.  Well,  madam,  and  in  health. 

Duch.  What  is  the  news  then  ?  t 

Dors.  Lord  Rivers,  and  lord  Grey,a  are  sent  to  Pomfret, 
With*  them  sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  prisoners. 

Duch.  Who  hath  committed  them  ? 

Dors.  The  mighty  dukes, 

Gloster  and  Buckingham. 

Arch.  For  what  offence  ? 

Dors.  The  sum  of  all  I  can,  I  have  disclos'd : 
Why  or  for  what,  these  f  nobles  were  committed, 
fs  all  unknown  to  me,  my  gracious  lord. 

Q.  Eliz.  Ay  me,  I  see  the  downfall  of  our  J  house! 
The  tiger  now  hath  seiz'd  the  gentle  hind ; 
Insulting  tyranny  begins  to  jet  S 
Upon  the  innocent  and  awless  throne : — 
Welcome  destruction,  blood,  and  massacre ! 
I  see,  as  in  a  map,  the  end  of  all. 

Duch.  Accursed  and  unquiet  wrangling  days, 
How  many  of  you  have  mine  eyes  beheld ! 
My  husband  lost  his  life  to  get  the  crown ; 
And  often  up  and  down  my  sons  were  toss'd, 
For  me  to  joy,  and  weep,  their  gain  and  loss : 
And  being  seated,  and  domestic  broils 
•Clean  over-blown,  themselves,  the  conquerors, 
Make  war  upon  themselves ;  brother  to  brother, 
Blood  to  blood,  self  against  self: — 0,  preposterous 
And  frantic  outrage,  end  thy  damned  spleen ; 
Or  let  me  die,  to  look  on  death  ||  no  more ! 

Q.  Eliz.  Come,  come,  my  boy,  we  will  to  sanctuary. — 
Madam,  farewell. 

Duch.  Stay,  I  will  go  with  you. 

Q.  Eliz.  You  have  no  cause.b 

(*}  First  folio,  And  with.  (+)  First  folio,  the. 

(%)  First  folio,  ruine  of  my  '£§)  First  foUo,  Iutt. 

(||)  First  folio,  earth. 

»  Lord  Rivers,  and  Lord  Grey,  &c]   Perhaps  Capell's  rhythmical  arrangement  of 
these  lines  might  be  adopted  witn  advantage. 

"  Lord  Rivers,  and  lord  Grey, 
Are  sent  to  Pomfret,  prisoners ;  and  with  them, 
Sir  Thomas  Vaughan." 

b  Madam,  farewell. 

Duch.  Stay,  I  will  go  with  you. 

Q.  Eliz.  Tou  have  no  cause.] 

In  the  quartos  the  dialogue  runs  thus : — 

"  Qu.  Come,  come,  my  boy,  we  will  to  sanctuarie. 
Dut.  He  go  along  with  you." 
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Arch.  My  gracious  lady,  go, 

[To  the  Queen. 
And  thither  bear  your  treasure  and  your  goods. 
For  my  part,  I  '11  resign  unto  your  grace 
The  seal  I  keep ;  and  so  betide  to  me, 
As  well  I  tender  you  and  all  of  yours ! 
«Come,*  I  '11  conduct  you  to  the  sanctuary.  (2)  [Exeunt 


ACT     III. 

SCENE  I.— London.    A  Street. 

Trumpets  sound.    Enter  the  Prince  op  Wales,  Gloucester, 
Buckingham,  Cardinal  Bourchier,  and  others. 

Buck.  Welcome,  sweet  prince,  to  London,  to  your  chamber,  (l) 

Glo.  Welcome,  dear  cousin,  my  thought's  sovereign :  . 
The  weary  way  hath  made  you  melancholy. 

Prince.  No,  uncle ;  but  our  crosses  on  the  way 
Have  made  it  tedious,  wearisome,  and  heavy : 
I  want  more  uncles  here  to  welcome  me. 

Glo.  Sweet  prince,  the  untainted  virtue  of  your  years 
Hath  not  yet  div'd  into  the  world's  deceit ; 
Norf  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  man, 
Than  of  his  outward  show ;  which,  God  he  knows, 
Seldom  or  never  jumpeth  with  the  heart. 
Those  uncles  which  you  want  were  dangerous ; 
Your  grace  attended  to  their  sugar'd  words, 
But  look'd  not  on  the  poison  of  their  hearts : 
God  keep  you  from  them,  and  from  such  false  friends ! 

Prince.  God  keep  me  from  false  friends !  but  they  were  none. 

Glo.  My  lord,  the  mayor  of  London  comes  to  greet  you. 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  his  Train. 

May.  God  blesa  your  grace  with  health  and  happy  days ! 

Prince.  I  thank  you,  good  my  lord ; — and  thank  you  all. — * 
I  thought  my  mother,  and  my  brother  York, 
Would  long  ere  this  have  met  us  on  the  way : — 
Fie,  what  a  slug  is  Hastings,  that  he  comes  not 
To  tell  us  whether  they  will  come  or  no ! 

Buck.  And,  in  good  time,  here  comes  the  sweating  lord. 

(♦)  First  folio,  Go.  •      (t)  First  folio,  JVo. 

•  And  thank  vou  all.]  Here,  in  all  modern  editions,  we  find  a  stage  direction,  "  Exeunt 
Mayor,  &c ;"  out  query,  upon  what  authority,  and  with  what  necessity,  is  this  im- 
portant official  so  abruptly  dismissed  ? 
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Enter  Hastings. 

Prince.  "Welcome,  my  lord :  what,  will  our  mother  come  ? 

Hast.  On  what  occasion,  God  he  knows,  not  I, 
The  queen  your  mother,  and  your  brother  York, 
Have  taken  sanctuary :  the  tender  prince 
Would  fain  have  come  with  me  to  meet  your  grace, 
But  by  his  mother  was  perforce  withheld. 

Buck.  Fie,  what  an  indirect  and  peevish  course 
Is  this  of  hers ! — Lord  cardinal,  will  your  grace 
Persuade  the  queen  to  send  the  duke  of  York 
Unto  his  princely  brother  presently  ? 
If  she  deny, — lord  Hastings,  go  with  him, 
And  from  her  jealous  arms  pluck  him  perforce. 

Car.  My  lord  of  Buckingham,  if  my  weak  oratory 
Can  from  his  mother  win  the  duke  of  York, 
Anon  expect  him  here :  but  if  she  be  obdurate 
To  mild  entreaties,  God  in  heaven*  forbid 
We  should  infringe  the  holy  privilege 
Of  blessed  sanctuary !  not  for  all  this  land 
Would  I  be  guilty  of  so  deepf  a  sin. 

Buck.  You  are  too  senseless-obstinate,11  my  lord, 
Too  ceremonious,  and  traditional, 
Weigh  it  but  with  the  grossnessb  of  this  age:  (2) 
You  break  not  sanctuary  in  seizing  him ; 
The  benefit  thereof  is  always  granted 
To  those  whose  dealings  have  deserv'd  the  place, 
And  those  who  have  the  wit  to  claim  the  place : 
This  prince  hath  neither  claim'd  it,  nor  deserv'd  it ; 
And  therefore,  in  mine  opinion,  cannot  have  it : 
Then,  taking  him  from  thence  that  is  not  there, 
You  break  no  privilege  nor  charter  there. 
Oft  have  I  heard  of  sanctuary-men ; 
But  sanctuary-children,  ne'er  till  now. 

Car.  My  lord,  you  shall  o'errtde  my  mind  for  once. — 
Come  on,  lord  Hastings,  will  you  go  with  me  ? 

Hast.  I  go,  my  lord. 

Prince.  Good  lords,  make  all  the  speedy  haste  you  may, 

[Exeunt  Cardinal  and  Hastings 
&jy,  uncle  Gloster,  if  our  brother  come, 
Where  shall  we  sojourn  till  our  coronation  ?         * 

Glo.  Where  it  seems  J  best  unto  your  royal  self. 
If  I  may  counsel  you,  some  day  or  two, 
Your  highness  shall  repose  you  at  the  Tower: 

(*)  First  folio  omits,  in  heaven.  (f)  First  foUo,  great. 

(X)  First  foUo,  think' st. 

»  Too  senseless-oftrttnafe,—-]  A  misprint  probably  for  tf«a&fe««-obstinate. 

*  Qrossnes8  of  this  age :]  The  quarto,  1622,  reads,  "greatness  of  Am  age ;"  Warbur- 
ton,  "the  greenness  or  Aw  age*,  and  Mr.  Collier's  annotator,  "the  goodness  of  his 
age."    See  note  on  the  passage  in  the  Illustrative  Comments  to  Act  III. 
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Then  where  you  please,  and  shall  be  thought  most  fit 
For  your  best  health  and  recreation. 

Prince.  I  do  not  like  the  Tower,  of  any  place : — 
Did  Julius  Caesar  build  that  place,  my  lord? 

Glo.  He  did,  my  gracious  lord,  begin  that  place ; 
Which  since  succeeding  ages  have  re-edified. 

Prince.  Is  it  upon  record,  or  else  reported 
Successively  from  age  to  age,  he  built  it  ? 

Buck.  Upon  record,  my  gracious  lord. 

Prince.  But  say,  my  lord,  it  were  not  registerM ; 
Methinks  the  truth  should  live  from  age  to  age, 
As  twere  retaiPd  to  all  posterity, 
Even  to  the  general  all-ending*  day. 

Glo.  [Astde."]  So  wise,  so  young,  they  say,  do  ne'er  live  long. 

Prince.  What  say  you,  uncle  ? 

Glo.  I  say,  without  characters,  fame  lives  long. — 
Thus,  like  the  formal  Vice,  Iniquity, 
I  moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word.*  [Aside. 

Pbinoe.  That  Julius  Caesar  was  a  famous  man ; 
"With  what  his  valour  did  enrich  his  wit, 
His  wit  set  down  to  make  his  valour  live : 
Death  makes  no  conquest  of  this  f  conqueror ; 
For  now  he  lives  in  fame,  though  not  in  life. — 
I  '11  tell  you  what,  my  cousin  Buckingham — 

Buck.  What,  my  gracious  lord  ? 

Prince.  An  if  I  live  until  I  be  a  man, 
I  '11  win  our  ancient  right  in  France  again, 
Or  die  a  soldier,  as  I  liv'd  a  king. 

Glo.  [-4$wfe.}  Short  summers  lightlyb  have  a  forward  spring. 

Buck.  Now,  m  good  time,  here  comes  the  duke  of  York. 

Enter  York,  Hastings,  and  the  Cardinal. 

Prince.  Richard  of  York !  how  fares  our  loving  J  brother? 
York.  Well,  my  dread  §  lord ;  so  must  I  call  you  now. 
Prince.  Ay,  brother, — to  our  grie£  as  it  is  yours : 

(•)  First  folio,  generall  ending  day.  (f)  First  folio,  his. 

{%)  First  folio,  Noble.  ({)  First  folio,  dean. 

»  Thus,  like  the  formal  Vice,  Iniquity, 

I  moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word.] 

On  what  expression  does  the  equivocation  of  Gloucester  depend  ?  Johnson  thinks  he 
alludes  to  the  line, — 

"  So  wise,  so  young,  they  say,  do  ne'er  lire  long." 

In  which  he  conceals  under  a  proverb,  his  design  of  hastening  the  Prince's  death. 
Mason  conceives  the  ambiguity  to  lie  in  the  words  "  live  long,"  and  Warburton  adopts 
the  extraordinary  change  of, — 

" formal-wise  Antiqwty"  ! 

May  he  not  refer  to  the  double  sense  of  the  word  charactere,  which  signifies  both  the 
signs  bv  which  we  communicate  ideas,  and  the  good  or  evil  qualities  which  distinguish 
us  ?    ?or  an  account  of  the  Viee%  see  note  (5),  p.  337,  Vol.  II. 
b  Lightly— ]  Commonly,  usually. 

VOL.  IV.  * 
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Too  late*  he  died,  that  might  have  kept  that  title, 
Which  by  his  death  hath  lost  much  majesty. 

Glo.  How  fares  onr  cousin,  noble  lord  of  York  ? 

York.  I  thank  you,  gentle  uncle.    0,  my  lord, 
You  said  that  idle  weeds  are  fast  in  growth  : 
The  prince  my  brother  hath  outgrown  me  tar. 

Gu>.  He  hath,  my  lord. 

York.  And  therefore  is  he  idle  ? 

Glo.  0,  my  fair  cousin,  I  must  not  say  so. 

York.  Then  he  is  more  beholden  to  you  than  I? 

Glo.  He  may  command  me  as  my  sovereign ; 
But  you  have  power  in  me  as  in  a  kinsman. 

York.  I  pray  you,  uncle,  give  me  this  dagger. 

Glo.  My  dagger,  little  cousin  ?  with  all  my  heart. 

Prince.  A  beggar,  brother  ? 

York.  Of  my  land  uncle,  that  I  know  will  give ; 
And  being  but  a  toy,  which  is  no  grief  to  give. 

Glo.  A  greater  gift  than  that  1 11  rive  my  cousin. 

York.  A  greater  gift !    0,  that 's  the  sword  to  it  ? 

Glo.  Ay,  gentle  cousin,  were  it  light  enough. 

York.  0  then,  I  see,  you  '11  part  but  with  light  gifts ; 
In  weightier  things  you  11  say  a  beggar  nay. 

Glo.  It  is  too  weighty  for  your  grace  to  wear. 

York.  I  weigh  it  lightly,  were  it  heavier. 

Glo.  What,  would  you  have  my  weapon,  little  lord? 

York.  I  would,  that  I  might  thank  you  as*  you  call  me. 

Glo.  How? 

York.  Little. 

Prince.  My  lord  of  York  will  still  be  cross  in  talk ; — 
Uncle,  your  grace  knows  how  to  bear  with  him. 

York.  You  mean,  to  bear  me,  not  to  bear  with  me : — 
Uncle,  my  brother  mocks  both  you  and  me ; 
Because  that  I  am  little,  like  an  ape, 
He  thinks  that  you  should  bear  me  on  your  shoulders. 

Buck.  With  what  a  sharp  provided b  wit  he  reasons! 
To  mitigate  the  scorn  he  gives  his  uncle, 
He  prettily  and  aptly  taunts  himself: 
So  cunning  and  so  young  is  wonderful. 

Glo.  My  lord,  will 't  please  you  pass  along  ? 
Myself,  and  my  good  cousin  Buckingham, 
Will  to  your  mother,  to  entreat  of  her, 
To  meet  you  at  the  Tower,  and  welcome  you. 

York.  What,  will  you  go  unto  the  Tower,  my  lord? 

(•)  First  folio  repeats,  at. 

»  Too  late—]  That  is,  too  recently,  too  lately. 

t»  Provided  wit—]  A  wit  furnished  him  beforehand.  Buckingham  suspects  the  young 
prince  had  been  instigated  by  the  Queen  to  mock  his  uncle  Gloucester,— 

«  Think  you,  my  lord,  this  little  prating  York 
Was  not  incensed  by  his  subtle  mother, 
To  taunt  and  scorn  you  thus  opprobriously." 
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Prince.  My  lord  protector  needs*  will  have  it  so. 

York.  I  shall  not  sleep  in  quiet  at  the  Tower. 

Glo.  Why,  what  should  you  fear  ? 

York.  Marry,  my  uncle  Clarence*  angry  ghost ; 
My  grandam  told  me  he  was  murder'd  there. 

Prince.  I  fear  no  uncles  dead. 

Glo.  Nor  none  that  live,  1  hope. 

Prince.  An  if  they  live,  I  hope  I  need  not  fear. 
But  come,  my  lord,  and  with  a  heavy  heart, 
Thinking  on  them,  go  I  unto  the  Tower. 

[Sennet.    Exeunt  Prince,  York,  Hastings,  Cardinal* 
and  Attendants. 

Buck.  Think  you,  my  lord,  this  little  prating  York 
"Was  not  incensed  hy  his  subtle  mother, 
*To  taunt  and  scorn  you  thus  opprobriously  ? 

Glo.  No  doubt,  no  doubt :  0,  't  is  a  parlous  boy ; 
Bold,  Quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable ; 
He 's  all  the  mother's,  from  the  top  to  toe. 

Buck.  Well,  let  them  rest. — Come  hither,  Catesby, 
Thou  'rt  sworn  as  deeply  to  effect  what  we  intend, 
As  closely  to  conceal  what  we  impart : 
Thou  know'st  our  reasons  urg'd  upon  the  way ; — 
What  think'st  thou  ?  is  it  not  an  easy  matter 
To  make  William  lord  Hastings  of  our  mind, 
For  the  instalment  of  this  noble  duke 
In  the  seat  royal  of  this  famous  isle  ? 

Cate.  He  for  his  father's  sake  so  loves  the  prince, 
That  he  will  not  be  won  to  aught  against  him. 

Buck.  What  think'st  thou  then  of  Stanley  ?  will  not  he  ?  f 

Cate.  He  will  do  all  in  all  as  Hastings  doth. 

Buck.  Well  then,  no  more  but  this :  go,  gentle  Catesby, 
And,  as  it  were  far  off,  sound  thou  lord  Hastings, 
How  he  doth  stand  affected  to  our  purpose ; 
[And  summon  him  to-morrow  to  the  Tower, 
To  sit  about  the  coronation.]11 
If  thou  dost  find  him  tractable  to  us, 
Encourage  him,  and  show  J  him  all  our  reasons : 
If  he  be  leaden,  icy,  cold,  unwilling, 
Be  thou  so  too,  and  so  break  off  your  §  talk, 
And  give  us  notice  of  his  inclination : 
For  we  to-morrow  hold  divided  councils,  (3) 
Wherein  thyself  shalt  highly  be  employ'd. 

(*)  First  folio  omits,  needs.  (f)  Quartos,  what  mU  he. 

(t)  First  folio,  teU.  (§)  First  folio,  the.      s 

*  About  the  coronation.]  These  two  lines  are  only  found  in  the  folio.   In  the  quartos, 
the  spsech  is  in  other  respects  slightly  varied, — 

"  Well,  then  no  more  hut  this : 
Go,  gentle  Catesby,  and  as  it  were  afarre  off, 
Sound  thou  lord  Itastings  how  he  stands  affected 
Unto  our  purpose,  if  he  be  willing, 
Encourage  him,"  &c. 

l  2 
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Glo.  Commend  me  to  lord  William ;  tell  him,  Catesby, 
His  ancient  knot  of  dangerous  adversaries 
To-morrow  are  let  blood  at  Pomfret-castle ; 
And  bid  my  friend,*  for  joy  of  this  good  news, 
Give  mistress  Shore  one  gentle  kiss  the  more. 

Buck.  Good  Catesby,  go,  effect  this  business  soundly. 

Catb.  My  good  lords  both,  with  all  the  heed  I  may.f 

Glo.  Shall  we  hear  from  you,  Catesby,  ere  we  sleep  ? 

Catb.  You  shall,  my  lord. 

Glo.  At  Crosby-place,J  there  shall  you  find  us  both. 

[Exit  Catesby. 

Buck.  Now,  my  lord,  what  shall  we  do,  if  we  perceive 
"William  §  lord  Hastings  will  not  yield  to  our  complots  ? 

Glo.  Chop  off  his  head,  man ; — somewhat  we  will  do : — a 
And,  look,  when  I  am  king,  claim  thou  of  me 
The  earldom  of  Hereford,  and||  the  moveables 
Whereof  the  king  my  brother  stoodf  poBsess'd. 

Buck.  I'll  claim  that  promise  at  your  grace's  hand. 

Glo.  And  look  to  have  it  yielded  with  all  willingness.** 
Come,  let  us  sup  betimes,  that  afterwards 
We  may  digest  our  complots  in  some  form.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  II.— Be/are  Lord  Hastings'  House. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  What  ho !  My  lord ! —  [Knocking. 

Hast.  [Within."]  Who  knocks  at  the  door? 
Mess.  A  messenger  from  the  lord  Stanley.1* 
Hast.  [Within.']  What  is 't  o'clock  ? 
Mess.  Upon  the  stroke  of  four. 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  Cannot  thy  master -f-f  sleep  these  tedious  nights  ? 
Mess.  So  it  should  seem  J  J  by  that  I  have  to  say. 
First,  he  commends  him  to  your  noble  self.§§ 
Hast.  And  then||||? 


(*•)  Fi 


First  folio,  Lord.  (t)  First  folio,  can. 

First  folio,  Crosby-House.  ({)  First  folio  omits,  William. 

First  folio  inserts,  all.  (H)  First  folio,  was. 


(*•)  First  folio,  kindness.  (f+)  First  folio,  my  lord  Stanley. 

(XI)  First  folio,  appeares.  (§§)  Quartos,  lordship. 

(HID  First  folio,  What. 

•  Chop  off  his  head,  man ; — somewhat  we  will  do : — ]  This  is  the  spirited  version  of 
the  quarto  text :  the  folio  sadly  mars  Gloucester's  energy  by  reading, — 

"  Chop  off  his  head;  Something  wee  wiU  determine** 

*  A  messenger  from  the  lord  Stanley.]  In  the  folio,  the  scene  begins, — 

"  Mess.  My  Lord,  my  Lord. 
Hast.  Whoknockes? 
Mess.  One  from  the  Lord  Stanley." 
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Mess.  Then  certifies  your  lordship,  that  this  night 
He  dreamt  the  boar  had  rased  off  his  helm : 
Besides,  he  says,  there  are  two  councils  held  ;* 
And  that  may  be  determin'd  at  the  one, 
Which  mav  make  you  and  him  to  rue  at  the  other. 
Therefore  he  sends  to  know  your  lordship's  pleasure, — 
If  you  will  presently  take  horse  with  him, 
And  with  all  speed  post  with  him  toward  the  north, 
'To  shun  the  danger  that  his  soul  divines. 

Hast.  Go,  fellow,  go,  return  unto  thy  lord ; 
Bid  him  not  fear  the  separated  councils:! 
His  honour  and  myself  are  at  the  one ; 
And  at  the  other  is  my  good  friend  Catesby ; 
Where  nothing  can  proceed,  ijiai  toucheth  us, 
Whereof  I  shall  not  have  intelligence. 
Tell  him  his  fears  are  shallow,  wanting  J  instance: 
And  for  his  dreams,  I  wonder  he 's  so  fond  § 
To  trust  the  mockery  of  unquiet  slumbers : 
To  fly  the  boar,  before  the  boar  pursues, 
Were  to  incense  the  boar  to  follow  us, 
And  make  pursuit  where  he  did  mean  no  chase. 
■Go,  bid  thy  master  rise  and  come  to  me ; 
And  we  will  both  together  to  the  Tower, 
Where,  he  shall  see,  the  boar  will  use  us  kindly. 

Mess.  My  gracious  lord,  I  '11 1|  tell  him  what  you  say.  {Exit 

Enter  Catesby. 

Cate.  Many  good  morrows  to  my  noble  lord ! 

Hast.  Good  morrow,  Catesby ;  you  are  early  stirring : 
What  news,  what  news,  in  this  our  tottering  state  ? 

Cate.  It  is  a  reeling  world,  indeed,  my  lord ; 
And,  I  believe,  will  never  stand  upright, 
"Till  Richard  wear  the  garland  of  the  realm. 

Hast.  How  !  wear  the  garland!  dost  thou  mean  the  crown  ? 

Cate.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Hast.  I  '11  have  thiB  crown  of  mine  cut  from  my  shoulders, 
Ere  I  willT  see  the  crown  so  foul  misplac'd. 
But  canst  thou  guess  that  he  doth  aim  at  it  ? 

Cate.  Ay,  on  my  life ;  and  hopes  to  find  you  forward 
Upon  his  party,  for  the  gain  thereof: 
And  thereupon  he  sends  you  this  good  news, — 
That  this  same  very  day  your  enemies, 
The  kindred  of  the  queen,  must  die  at  Pomfret. 

Hast.  Indeed,  I  am  no  mourner  for  that  news, 
Because  they  have  been  still  my  enemies :  ** 
But  that  I  '11  give  my  voice  on  Kichard's  side, 

First  folio,  kept.  (fj  First  folio,  CounceU. 

First  folio,  without,  ti)  First  folio,  simple. 

First  folio,  lie  goe,  my  Lord,  and.      (U)  First  folio,  Before  He. 
(**)  First  folio,  adversaries. 
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To  bar  my  master's  heirs  in  true  descent, 
God  knows  I  will  not  do  it  to  the  death. 

Cate.  God  keep  your  lordship  in  that  gracious  mind ! 

Hast.  But  I  shall  laugh  at  this  a  twelve-month  hence, — 
That  they,  who*  brought  me  in  my  master's  hate, 
I  live  to  look  upon  their  tragedy. 
I  tell  thee,  Catesby,8 — 

Cate.  What,  my  lord. 

Hast.  Ere  a  fortnight  make  me  older, 
I  '11  send  some  packing  that  yet  think  not  on 't. 

Cate.  'Tis  a  vile  thing  to  die,  my  gracious  lord, 
When  men  are  unprepar'd,  and  look  not  for  it. 

Hast.  0  monstrous,  monstrous !  and  so  falls  it  out 
With  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey :  and  so  't  will  do 
With  some  men  else,  that  think  themselves  as  safe 
Ajb  thou  and  I,  who,  as  thou  know'st,  are  dear 
To  princely  Richard  and  to  Buckingham. 

Cate.  The  princes  both  make  high  account  of  you, — 
[Aside.]  For  they  account  his  head  upon  the  bridge. 

Hast.  I  know  they  do ;  and  I  have  well  deserv'd  it 

Enter  Stanley. 

Come  on,  come  on,f  where  is  your  boar-spear,  man? 
Fear  you  the  boar,  and  go  so  unprovided  ? 

Stan.  My  lord,  good  morrow ; — good  morrow,  Catesby ; — 
You  may  jest  on,  but  by  the  holy  rood, 
I  do  not  like  these  several  councils,  I. 

Hast.  My  lord,  I  hold  my  life  as  dear  as  you  do  yours  ;b 
And  never,  in  my  life  I  do  protest, 
Was  it  more  precious  to  me  thanc  't  is  now : 
Think  you,  but  that  I  know  our  state  secure, 
I  would  be  so  triumphant  as  I  am  ? 

Stan.  The  lords  at  Pomfret,  when  they  rode  from  London, 
Were  jocund,  and  suppos'd  their  states  were  sure, 
And  they,  indeed,  had  no  cause  to  mistrust ; 
But  yet,  you  see,  how  soon  the  day  o'ercast ; 
This  sudden  stab  of  rancour  I  misdoubt ; 

(•)  First  folio,  which.  (f)  Quartos,  What  my  L. 

»  I  tell  thee,  Catesby,—]  In  the  folio  there  is  no  break  in  Hastings'  speech,  whiclfr 
stands, — 

"  Well,  Catesby,  ere  a  fort-night  make  mo  older, 
He  send,"  &c. 

*  As  dear  as  you  do  yours ;]  The  quartos'  reading,  which  certainly  expresses  th&- 
speakers  meaning  more  lucidly  than  the  curt  lection  of  the  folio, — 

"  My  Lord,  I  hold  my  Life  as  deare  as  yours." 

*  And  never,  in  my  life  I  do  protest. 

Was  it  more  precious  to  mc  than 't  is  now :] 

Hie  folio  has, — 

44  And  never  in  my  daycs,  I  doe  protest, 
Was  it  so  precious  to  mc,  as 'tis  now." 
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Pray  God,  I  say,  I  prove  a  needless  coward ! 
But  come,  my  lord,  shall  we  to  the  Tower  ? 

Hast.  I  go ;  but  stay,  hear  you  not  the  news  ?a 
This  day  those  men  you  talk  of  are  beheaded. 

Stan.  They,  for  their  truth,  might  better  wear  their  heads, 
Than  some  that  have  accus'd  them  wear  their  hats. — 
But  come,  my  lord,  let 's  away. 

Enter  a  Pursuivant. 

Hart.  Go  you  before,  I  '11  follow  presently. 

[Exeunt  Stanley  and  Catesby 
Well  met  !b  how  goes  the  world  with  thee  ? 

Purs.  The  better  that  your  lordship  please  to  ask. 

Hast.  I  tell  thee,  man,  't  is  better  with  me  now, 
Than  when  I  met  thee*  last  where  now  we  meet : 
Then  was  I  going  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
By  the  suggestion  of  the  queen's  allies ; 
But  now,  I  tell  thee,  (keep  it  to  thyself,) 
This  day  those  enemies  are  put  to  death, 
iLnd  I  in  better  state  than  ere  I  was. 

Purs.  God  hold  it  to  your  honour's  good  content ! 

Hast.  Gramercy,  fellow :  there,  drink  that  for  me. 

[Throwing  him  his  purse. 

Purs.  I  thank  your  honour.  [Exit. 

Enter  a  Priest. 

Pr.  Well  met,  my  lord ;  I  am  glad  to  see  your  honour. 

Hast.  I  thank  thee,  good  sir  John,  with  all  my  heart. 
I  am  beholden  to  you  for  your  last  exercise  ;c 
Come  the  next  sabbath,  and  I  will  content  you.d 

(+)  First  folio,  thou  meCst  me. 
*  •  Hear  you  not  the  news  ?  ]  The  folio  reads, — 

"  What,  shall  we  toward  the  Tower  ?  the  day  is  spent. 
Hast.  Come,  come,  have  with  you : 
Wot  you  what,  my  Lord. 
To-day  the  Lords  you  talke  of,  are  beheaded." 

*  WeUmet!]  The  folio  has,— 

"  Goe  on  before,  Tie  talke  with  this  good  feUow." 

«  For  your  last  exercise ;]  This  is  given  somewhat  differently  in  the  folio,— 

"  Priest.  Well  met,  my  Lord,  I  am  glad  to  see  your  Honor. 

Hast.  I  thank  thee,  good  Sir  John,  with  all  my  heart. 
I  am  in  your  debt,  for  your  last  Exercise,"  &c. 

*  I  wiU  content  you.]  In  the  folio,  we  have, — 

"  Priest.  He  wait  upon  your  Lordship ;" 

hut  as  the  words  are  immediately  after  given  to  Hastings,  Theobald,  Halone,  and  others 
eoneeive,  what  is  highly  probable,  they  were  inserted  twice  by  mistake. 
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Enter  Buckingham. 

Buck.  How  now,  lord  chamberlain,  what,  talking  with  a  priest?* 
Your  Mends  at  Pomfret,  they  do  need  the  priest ; 
Your  honour  hath  no  shriving  work  in  hand. 

Hast.  Good  faith,  and  when  I  met  this  holy  man, 
Those*  men  you  talk  of  came  into  my  mind. — 
What,  go  you  to  the  Tower,  my  lord  ? 

Buck.  I  do,  but  long,  my  lord,  I  shall  not  stay:b 
I  shall  return  before  your  lordship  thence. 

Hast.  Nay,  like  enough,  for  I  stay  dinner  there. 

Buck.  [Aside."]  And  supper  too,  although  thou  know'st  it  not. 
Come,  shall  we  go  along  ?f 

[Hast.  I  '11  wait  upon  your  lordship.]0   [Exeunt 


SCENE  III.— Pomfret.    Before  the  Castle. 

Enter  Ratcliff,  with  a  guard,  conducting  Rivebs,  Grey,  and 
Vaughan  to  execution. 

Rat.  Come,  bring  forth  the  prisoners.4 

Riy.  Sir  Richard  Ratcliff,  let  me  tell  thee  this, — 
To-day  shalt  thou  behold  a  subject  die, 
For  truth,  for  duty,  and  for  loyalty. 

Grey.  God  keep  J  the  prince  from  all  the  pack  of  you! 
A  knot  you  are  of  damned  blood-suckers.6 

Rrv.  0  Pomfret,  Pomfret!  0  thou  bloody  prison, 
Fatal  and  ominous  to  noble  peers ! 
Within  the  guilty  closure  of  thy  walls, 
Richard  the  second  here  was  hack'd  to  death : 
And,  for  more  slander  to  thy  dismal  seat* 
We  give  thee  up  §  our  guiltless  blood  to  drink. 

Grey.  Now  Margaret's  curse  is  fallen  upon  our  heads, 
[When  she  exclaim'd  on  Hastings,  you,  and  I,]f 
For  standing  by  when  Richard  stabb'd  her  son. 

(*)  First  folio,  The.  (+)  Fiwt  foUo»  wm  V™  9°*  f 

{%)  First  folio,  bleeee.  ($)  First  folio,  to  thee. 

»  How  now,  lord  chamberlain,  what,  talking  with  a  priest  ?]  The  folio  has,— 

"What,  talking  with  a  Priest,  Lord  Chamberlaine ?" 

b  What,  go  you  to  the  Tower,  my  lord  ? 

Buck.  I  do,  but  long,  my  lord,  I  shall  not  stay :] 

In  the  folio  we  read, — 

"What,  goe  you  toward  the  Tower? 

Buc.  I  doe,  my  Lord,  but  long  I  cannot  stay  there.** 

•  I  '11  wait  upon  your  lordship.]  A  line  omitted  in  the  quartos. 

•  Come,  bring  forth  the  prisoners.]  This  line  is  not  in  the  folio. 

•  Blood-suckers.]  After  this,  in  the  folio,  are  the  following  lines : — 

"  Vauoh.  You  lire,  that  shall  cry  woe  for  this  heereafter. 
Eat.  Dispatch,  the  limit  of  your  Iires  is  out." 

<  When  she  e^claim'd  on  Hastings,  you,  and  I, — ]  A  line  not  found  in  the  quartos* 
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Rrv.  Then  curs'd  she  Kichard,  then  cnrs'd  she  Buckingham, 

Then  curs'd  she  Hastings : — 0,  remember,  God, 

To  hear  her  prayer  for  them,  as  now  for  us ! 

And  for  my  sister  and  her  princely  sons, 

Be  satisfied,  dear  God,  with  our  true  blood, 

"Which,  as  thou  know'st,  unjustly  must  be  spilt ! 

Eat.  Come,  come,  dispatch,  the  limit  of  your  lives  is  out.a 
Erv.  Come,  Grey,— -come,  Vaughan, — let  us  all*  embrace: 

And  take  our  leave  until  we  meet  in  heaven.b  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV.— London.    A  Room  m  the  Tower. 

Buckingham,  Stanley,  Hastings,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  Catesbt, 
LoveIj,  and  others,  sitting  at  a  table:  Officers  of  the  Council  at- 
tending. 

Hast.  My  lords,  at  once,f  the  cause  why  we  are  met 
Is,  to  determine  of  the  coronation : 
In  God's  name,  say,J  when  is  this§  royal  day  ? 

Buck.  Are||  all  tilings  fitting^  for  that§  royal  time? 

Stan.  They  are  ;**  and  wants  but  nommation. 

Ely.  To-morrow  then  I  guess  a  happy  time.ft 

Buck.  Who  knows  the  lord  protector's  mind  herein  ? 
Who  is  most  inward  with  the  noble  duke  ? 

Ely.  Your  grace,  we  think,  should  soonest  know  his  mind.c 

Buck.  Who  ?  I,  my  lord?  we  know  each  other's  faces ; 
But  for  our  hearts,  he  knows  no  more  of  mine, 
Than  I  of  yours ;  nor  I  no  more  of  his,  than  you  of  mine  :d — 
Lord  Hastings,  you  and  he  are  near  in  love. 

Hast.  I  thank  his  grace,  I  know  he  loves  me  well ; 
But,  for  his  purpose  in  the  coronation, 
I  have  not  sounded  him,  nor  he  delivered 
His  gracious  pleasure  any  way  therein : 
But  you,  my  noble  $  J  lords,  may  name  the  time, 

(*)  First  folio,  here.  (f)  First  folio,  Now  Noble  Peeres. 

m  First  folio,  epeake.  ({)  First  folio,  the. 

(j)  First  folio.  Is.  (f )  First  folio,  ready. 

(•*)  Old  text,  It  m.  (ft)  First  folio,  I  judge  a  Jutppie  day. 

(JJ)  First  folio,  Honorable. 

*  Come,  come,  dispatch,  &c]  The  folio  has, — 

"  Make  haste,  the  houre  of  death  is  expiate." 

*  And  take  our  leave  until  we  meet  in  heaven.]  The  folio  reads, — "Farewell,  until  we 
meet  againe  in  Heaven." 

«  Your  grace,  we  think,  should  soonest  know  his  mind.]  This  line  is  thus  lamely 
printed  in  the  quartos : — 

"  Why  you  my  Lo :  me  thinks  you  should  soonest  know  his  mind." 

*  —  than  you  of  mine : — ]  In  the  folio,  the  foregoing  stands  as  foUows : — 

"  We  know  each  others  Faces :  for  our  Hearts, 
He  knowes  no  more  of  mine,  then  I  of  vours, 
Or  I  of  his,  my  Lord,  then  you  of  mine. 
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And  in  the  duke's  behalf  I  '11  give  my  voice, 
Which,  I  presume,  he  '11  take  in  gentle  part. 

Ely.  Now  in  good*  time,  here  comes  the  duke  himself. 

Enter  Gloucester. 

Glo.  My  noble  lords  and  cousins  all,  good  morrow : 
I  have  been  long  a  sleeper ;  but,  I  trust, 
My  absence  doth  neglect  no  great  design 
"Which  by  my  presence  might  have  been  concluded. 

Buck.  Had  you  not  come  upon  your  cue,  my  lord, 
William  lord  Hastings  had  pronounc'd  your  part, — 
I  mean  your  voice, — for  crowning  of  the  king. 

Glo.  Than  my  lord  Hastings  no  man  might  be  bolder ; 
His  lordship  knows  me  well,  and  loves  me  well. — 
My  lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  last  in  Holborn, 
I  saw  good  strawberries  in  your  garden  there ; 
I  do  beseech  you  send  for  some  of  them. 

Ely.  Marry  and  will,  my  lord,  with  all  my  heart.  [Exit  Ely* 

Glo.  Cousin  of  Buckingham,  a  word  with  you.     [Takes  him  aside* 
Catesby  hath  sounded  Hastings  in  our  business, 
And  finds  the  testy  gentleman  so  hot, 
That  he  will  lose  his  head  ere  give  consent, 
His  master's  son,  as  worshipfully  he  terms  it, 
Shall  lose  the  royalty  of  England's  throne. 

Buck.  Withdraw  yourself  awhile,  I  '11  go  with  you. 

[Exeunt  Gloucester  and  Buckingham* 

Stan.  We  have  not  yet  set  down  this  day  of  triumph. 
To-morrow,  in  my  judgment,  is  too  sudden ; 
For  I  myself  am  not  so  well  provided, 
As  else  I  would  be,  were  the  day  prolong'd. 

Re-enter  Bishop  of  Ely. 

Ely.  Where  is  my  lord  protector  ?f 
I  have  sent  for  these  strawberries. 

Hast.  His  grace  looks  cheerfully  and  smooth  this  morning; 
There 's  some  conceit  or  other  likes  him  well, 
When  he  doth  bid  J  good  morrow  with  such  spirit. 
I  think  there  *s  ne'er  a  man  in  Christendom, 
That  can  less  hide  *  his  love  or  hate  than  he ; 
For  by  his  face  straight  shall  you  know  his  heart. 

Stan.  What  of  his  heart  perceive  you  in  his  face, 
By  any  likelihood  §  he  show'd  to-day  ? 

Hast.  Marry,  that  with  no  man  here  he  is  offended ; 
For,  if  he  were,  he  would  have  shown  it  in  his  looks. 

(•)  First  folio,  In  Juippie.  (f)  First  foUo,  the  Duke  of  Glotter* 

(X)  First  foUo,  that  he  bide.  ($)  First  foUo,  livelihood. 

■  That  can  less  hide—]  In  the  folio,— 
"Can  lesser  hide,"  &c. 
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Stan.  Ay,  pray  God  he  be  not,  I  say.a 

Re-enter  Gloucester  and  Buckingham. 

Glo.  I  pray  you  all,  tell  me  what  they  deserve, b 
That  do  conspire  my  death  with  devilish  plots 
Of  damned  witchcraft ;  and  that  have  prevaiPd 
Upon  my  body  with  their  hellish  charms  ? 

Hast.  The  tender  love  I  bear  your  grace,  my  lord, 
Makes  me  most  forward  in  this  noble*  presence 
To  doom  the  offenders :  whosoe'er  they  be, 
I  say,  mylord,  they  have  deserved  death. 

Glo.  Then  be  your  eyes  the  witness  of  this  ill,f 
See  ^  how  I  am  bewitch'd ;  behold  mine  arm 
Is,  like  a  blasted  sapling,  withered  up : 
This  is  that  §  Edward's  wife,  that  monstrous  witch, 
Consorted  with  that  harlot,  strumpet  Shore, 
That  by  their  witchcraft  thus  have  marked  me. 

Hast.  If  they  have  done  this  deed,  my  noble  lord, — 

Glo.  If!  thou  protector  of  this  damned  strumpet, 
Talk'st  thou  to  me  of  if 8 1 — Thou  art  a  traitor ! — 
Off  with  his  head ! — now,  bv  Saint  Paul  I  swear, 
I  will  not  dine  until  I  see  the  same ! — 
Some  see  it  done ; — c 
The  rest,  that  love  me,  rise  and  follow  me. 

[Exeunt  ally  except  Hastings,  Catesby,  and  Lovei*, 

Hast.  "Woe,  woe,  for  England !  not  a  whit  for  me ; 
For  I,  too  fond,  might  have  prevented  this. 
Stanley  did  dream  the  boar  did  rase  his  helm ; d 
But  I  disdain'd  it  and  did  scorn  to  fly. 
Three  times  to-day  mv  foot-cloth  horse  did  stumble, 
And  started  when  he  look'd  upon  the  Tower, 
As  loth  to  bear  me  to  the  slaughter-house. 
O,  now  I  need  the  priest  that  spake  to  me : 
I  now  repent  I  told  the  pursuivant, 
As 't  were  ||  triumphing  at  %  mine  enemies, 
How  they**  at  Pomiret  bloodily  were  butcherM, 

(*)  First  folio,  princely.  (f)  First  folio,  their  evil. 

rn  Firat  folio,  Looke.  U)  First  folio,  And  this  is. 

(J;  Firat  folio,  too.  (II)  First  folio,  how. 

(•*)  Firat  folio,  To-day. 

*  Ay,  pray  God  he  be  not,  I  say.]  A  line  not  found  in  the  folio. 

fc  —  wnat  they  deserve, — ]  This  is  lamely  printed  in  the  quartos, — 
44 1  pray  you  all,  what  do  they  deserve,"  &c. 

*  Some  see  it  done ;— ]  The  folio  has, — 

44  Lovel  and  Batcliffo,  looke  that  it  be  done ;" 
but,  at  Batcliff  was  engaged  at  the  time  in  attending  the  execution  of  Rivera,  Grey, 
and  Vaughan,  he  could  not  be  present  in  the  Tower.  The  inconsistency  is  avoided  in 
the  quartos ;  and  probably  arose  in  the  folio  from  the  actor  who  personated  Batcliff 
being  cast  to  "  double"  with  that  character  the  part  of  an  attendant  on  the  duke  of 
Gloucester. 

*  Stanley  did  dream,  &c.]  The  foUo  reads, — 

"Stanley  did  dreame,  the  Bore  did  rowse  our  Helmes, 
And  I  did  scorns  it,  and  disdains  lojtys" 
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And  I  myself  secure  in  grace  and  fevour. 
*0,  Margaret,  Margaret,  now  thy  heavy  curse 
Is  lighted  on  poor  Hastings'  wretched  head. 

Cate.  Dispatch,  my  lord;  *  the  duke  would  be  at  dinner: 
Make  a  short  shrift,  he  longs  to  see  your  head. 

Hast.  0  momentary  grace  of  mortal  men, 
TVhich  we  more  hunt  for  than  the  grace  of  God ! 
Who  builds  his  hope  in  air  of  your  fair  f  looks, 
Lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast, 
Ready  with  every  nod  to  tumble  down 
Into  the  fatal  bowels  of  the  deep. 

[Lov.  Come,  come,  dispatch ;  't  is  bootless  to  exclaim. 

Hast.  0,  bloody  Richard! — miserable  England! 
I  prophesy  the  fearfull'st  time  to  thee, 
'That  ever  wretched  age  hath  look'd  upon. — ]  a 
-Come,  lead  me  to  the  block ;  bear  him  my  head : 
They  smile  at  me  who  shortly  shall  be  dead.  (4)  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  V.— The  same.    The  Tower  Walls. 

Enter  Gloucester  and  Buckingham,  in  rusty  armour, (s)  marvellous 

ill-favoured. 

Glo.  Come,  cousin,  canst  thou  quake,  and  change  thy  colour, 
Murder  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word, — 
And  then  again  begin,  and  stop  again, 
As  if  thou  wert  J  distraught  and  mad  with  terror? 

Buck.  Tut,  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian ; 
.Speak  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  every  side ; 

;  [Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw,]  b  « 

Intending  deep  suspicion :  ghastly  looks 
Are  at  my  service,  like  enforced  smiles ; 
And  both  are  ready  in  their  offices, 
To  grace  my  stratagems, — c 

Glo.  Here  comes  the  mayor ! 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Catesby. 

Buck.  Let  me  alone  to  entertain  him.    Lord  mayor! — 
Glo.  Look  to  the  drawbridge  there! 
Buck.  The  reason  we  have  sent  for  you — 
Glo.  Catesby,  overlook  the  walls. 
Buck.  Hark!  I  hear  a  dram. 

(*)  First  folio,  Own*,  oome,  dispatch.  (t)  First  folio,  good. 

(J)  First  folio,  f — 


»  That  ever  wretched  age  hath  look'd  upon.—]  This  and  the  three  lines  preceding  it 
.are  found  only  in  the  folio. 

*>  Tremble  and  start  at  waggingof  a  straw,—]  A  line  not  given  in  the  quartos. 

*  To  erace  my  stratagems,— ]  The  folio  reads,  "At  any  time  to  grace,"  &c. ;  and 
Jidda,  "But  what,  is  Catesby  gone?"  to  which  Gloucester  replies,  4<ile  is,  and  see  he 
brings  the  Maior  along." 
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Gw).  Look  back!  defend  thee, — here  are  enemies! 
-    Buck.  God  and  our  innocency  defend  us ! 

Glo.  Be  patient ;  they  are  Mends :  Ratcliff  and  Lorel.a 

Enter  Lovel  and  Ratcliff,  with  Hastings'  head. 

Lov.  Here  is  the  head  of  that  ignoble  traitor, 
The  dangerous  and  unsuspected  Hastings. 

Glo.  So  dear  I  lovM  the  man,  that  I  must  weep. 
I  took  him  for  the  plainest  harmless  man, 
That  breath'd  upon  this  *  earth  a  christian ; 
Made  him  my  book,  wherein  my  soul  recorded 
The  history- of  all  her  secret  thoughts : 
So  smooth  he  daub'd  his  vice  with  show  of  virtue, 
That,  his  apparent  open  guilt  omitted, — 
I  mean  his  conversation  with  Shore's  wife, — 
He  liv'd  from  all  attainder  of  suspect,  f 

Buck.  Well,  well,  he  was  the  covert'st  shelter'd  traitor 
That  ever  liv'd. — 

Would  you  imagine,  or  almost  believe, 
Wer't  not,  that  by  great  preservation 
We  live  to  tell  it,  that  the  subtle  traitor 
This  day  had  plotted,  in  the  council-house, 
To  murder  me  and  my  good  lord  of  Gloster  ? 

May.  Had  he  done  so  ? 

Glo.  What !  think  ye  we  are  Turks,  or  infidels  ? 
Or  that  we  should,  against  the  form  of  law, 
Proceed  thus  rashly  in  the  villain's  death, 
But  that  the  extreme  peril  of  the  case, 
The  peace  of  England  and  our  persons'  safety, 
Enforc'd  us  to  this  execution? 

May.  Now,  fair  befall  you !  he  deserVd  his  death ; 
And  you,  my  good  lords,  J  both,  have  well  proceeded, 
To  warn  false  traitors  from  the  like  attempts. 
I  never  looktt  for  better  at  his  hands, 
After  he  once  fell  in  with  mistress  Shore.  • 

Glo.  Yet  had  not  we  determin'd  he  should  die, 
Until  your  lordship  came  to  see  his  end ; 
Which  now  the  loving  haste  of  these  our  friends, 
Somewhat  §  against  our  meaning,  §  hath  ||  prevented : 

f*)  First  folio,  the.  Of)  First  folio,  suspects. 

(1)  First  foUo,  your  good  Graces.  U)  First  folio,  Something—meanings. 

(||)  Old  text,  have. 

■  Be  patient ;  they  are  friends :  Ratcliff  and  Lovel.]  This  short  episode  with  the  Lord 
Mayor  is  thus  varied  in  the  folio : — 

"Buck.  LordMaior. 
Rich.  Looke  to  the  Draw-Bridge  there. 
Buck.  Hearke,  a  Drumme. 
Rich.  Catesby,  o're-looke  the  WaUs. 
Buck.  Lord  Maior,  the  reason  we  have  sent. 
Rich.  Looke  back,  defend  thee,  here  are  Enemies. 
Buck.  God  and  our  Innocencie  defend,  and  guard  us." 
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Because,  my  lord,  we  would  have  had  you  heard 
The  traitor  speak,  and  timorously  confess 
The  manner  and  the  purpose  of  his  treasons ; 
That  you  might  well  nave  signified  the  same 
Unto  the  citizens,  who  haply  may 
Misconstrue  us  in  him,  and  wail  his  death. 

May.  But,  my  good  lord,  your  grace's  word  *  shall  serve, 
As  well  as  I  had  seen,  and  heard  him  speak : 
And  do  not  doubt,  right  noble  princes  both, 
But  I  '11  acquaint  our  duteous  citizens 
With  all  your  just  proceedings  in  this  case. 

Glo.  And  to  that  end  we  wish'd  your  lordship  here, 
To  avoid  the  censures  of  the  carping  world. 

Buck.  But  f  since  you  come  too  late  of  our  intent, 
Yet  witness  what  you  hear  we  did  intend : 
And  so,  my  good  lord  mayor,  we  bid  farewell.         {Exit  Lord  Mayor. 

Glo.  Go  after,  after,  cousin  Buckingham. 
The  mayor  towards  Guildhall  hies  him  in  all  post : — 
There,  at  your  meet'st  advantage  |  of  the  time, 
Infer  the  bastardy  of  Edward's  children : 
Tell  them,  how  Edward  put  to  death  a  citizen, 
Only  for  saying  he  would  make  his  son 
Heir  to  the  crown ;  meaning,  indeed,  his  house, 
Which,  by  the  sign  thereof,  was  termed  so. 
Moreover,  urge  his  hateful  luxury, 
And  bestial  appetite  in  change  of  lust ; 
Which  stretch'd  unto  their  servants,  daughters,  wives, 
Even  where  his  lustful  S  eye,  or  savage  heart, 
Without  control,  listed  |  to  make  a  prey. 
!Nay,  for  a  need,  thus  far  come  near  my  person : — 
Tell  them,  when  that  my  mother  went  with  child 
Of  that  unsatiate  Edward,  noble  York 
My  princely  father  then  had  wars  in  France ; 
And,  by  true  computation  of  the  time, 
Found  that  the  issue  was  not  his  begot ; 
Which  well  appeared  in  his  lineaments, 
Being  nothing  like  the  noble  duke  my  father: 
But  f  touch  this  sparingly,  as  t  were  far  off; 
Because  you  know,  my  lord,  my  mother  lives. 

Buck.  Fear  **  not,  my  lord,  I  '11  play  the  orator, 
As  if  the  golden  fee  for  which  I  plead, 
Were  for  myself. a 

Glo.  If  you  thrive  well,  bring  them  to  Baynard's  castle, 


(•)  First  folio,  words.  (J)  First  folio,  Which. 

m  First  folio,  mutest  vantage.  (§)  First  folio,  raging. 

(if)  First  folio,  lusted.  (t)  First  folio,  Yet. 

(•*)  First  folio,  Doubt. 


•  Were  for  myself.]  The  folio  adds,~ 
"  And  so,  my  Lord  adue." 
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Where  yon  shall  find  me  well  accompanied, 

With  reverend  fathers  and  well-learned  bishops.  } 

Buck.  I  go ;  and,  towards  three  or  fonr  o'clock, 
Look  for  the  news  that  the  Guildhall  affords.  [Exit 

[Glo.  Go,  Lovel,  with  all  speed  to  doctor  Shaw, — 
Go  thou  [  To  Catbsby.]  to  friar  Penker ;  * — bid  them  both 
Meet  me  within  this  hour  at  Baynard's  castle.]  a 

[Exeunt  Lovel,  Eatcliff,  and  Catesby. 
Now  will  I  in,  f  to  take  some  privy  order 
To  draw  the  brats  of  Clarence  out  of  sight ; 
And  to  give  notice,  J  that  no  manner  of  personb 
Have  any  time  recourse  unto  the  princes.  [Exit 


SCENE  VI.— The  same.    A  Street. 

Enter  a  Scrivener. 

Scriv.  This  5  is  the  indictment  of  the  good  lord  Hastings, 
Which  in  a  set  hand  fairly  is  engross'd, 
That  it  may  be  this  day  ||  read  o'er  in  Paul's. 
And  mark  how  well  the  sequel  hangs  together : — 
Eleven  hours  I  f  spent  to  write  it  o'er, 
For  yesternight  by  Catesby  was  it  brought  **  me ; 
The  precedent  was  full  as  long  a  doing, 
And  yet  within  these  five  hours  Hastings  liv'd,(6) 
Untainted,  unexamin'd,  free,  at  liberty. 
Here 's  a  good  world  the  while !— Why  -ft  who 's  so  gross, 
That  cannot  see  this  palpable  device? 
Yet  who  so  blind,  J$  but  says  he  sees  it  not  ? 
Bad  is  the  world ;  and  all  will  come  to  nought, 
When  such  ill  dealing  must  be  seen  in  thought.  [Exit. 


SCENE  VII.— The  same.    Court  of  Baynard's  Castle. 

Enter  Gloucester  and  Buckingham,  meeting. 

Glo.  How  now,  how  now !  what  say  the  citizens? 
Buck.  Now  by  the  holy  mother  of  our  Lord, 
The  citizens  are  mum,  say  not  a  word. 
Glo.  Touch'd  you  the  bastardy  of  Edward's  children  ? 
Buck.  I  did ;  with  [his  contract  with  lady  Lucy, 

(*)  First  folio,  Peuker.  (+)  Pint  folio,  goe. 

m  First  folio,  order.  (})  First  folio,  Sere. 

(J)  First  folio,  to  day.  (f )  First  folio  inserts,  have. 

(•*)  First  folio,  tent.  (ft)  First  folio  omits,  Why. 
(#)  First  folio,  &>W. 

•  At  Baynard's  castle.]  This  and  the  two  foregoing  lines  are  not  in  the  quartos. 
k  That  no  manner  of  person—]  In  the  folio, — "  No  manner  person." 
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And  his  contract  by  deputy  in  France :] a 
The  unsatiate  greediness  of  his  desire, 
And  his  enforcement  of  the  city  wives ; 
His  tyranny  for  trifles ;  his  own  bastardy, — 
As  being  got,  your  father  then  in  France ; 
[And  his  resemblance,  being  not  like  the  duke.]  b 
Withal,  I  did  infer  your  lineaments, — 
Being  the  right  idea  of  your  father, 
Both  in  your  form  and  nobleness  of  mind : 
Laid  open  all  your  victories  in  Scotland, 
Your  discipline  in  war,  wisdom  in  peace, 
Your  bounty,  virtue,  fair  humility ; 
Indeed,  left  nothing  fitting  for  your  purpose, 
Untouch'd,  or  slightly  handled,  in  discourse. 
And,  when  my  oratory  drew  toward  end, 
I  bade  *  them,  that  did  love  their  country's  good, 
Cry — God  save  Richard,  England's  royal  king! 

Glo.  And  did  they  so  ? 

Buck.  No,  so  God  help  me,  they  spake  not  a  word ; c 
But,  like  dumb  statuas,  or  breathing  stones, 
Gaz'df  on  each  other,  and  look'd  deadly  pale. 
Which  when  I  saw,  I  reprehended  them ; 
And  ask'd  the  mayor  what  meant  this  wilful  silence : 
His  answer  was, — the  people  were  not  wont  J 
To  be  spoke  to  but  by  the  recorder.     , 
Then  he  was  urg'd  to  tell  my  tale  again ; — 
Thus  saith  the  duke,  thus  hath  the  duke  inferfd; 
But  nothing  spoke  in  warrant  from  himself. 
When  he  had  done,  some  followers  of  mine  own, 
At  lower  end  of  the  hall,  hurl'd  up  their  caps, 
And  some  ten  voices  cried,  God  save  king  Richard! 
[And  thus  I  took  the  vantage  of  those  few, — ]  d 
Thanks,  gentle  citizens  and  friends,  quoth  I ; 
This  general  applause  and  cheerful  shout, 
Argues  your  wisdom  and  your  love  to  Richard: 
And  even  here  brake  off,  and  came  away. 

Glo.  What  tongueless  blocks  were  they !  would  they  not  speak? 

Buck.  No,  by  my  troth,  my  lord.e 

Glo.  Will  not  the  mayor  then,  and  his  brethren,  come? 

Buck.  The  mayor  is  here  at  hand;  intend f  some  fear; 

(*)  Firet  folio,  bid.  (t)  First  folio,  Sta^d. 

(J)  First  folio,  used. 

*  His  contract  with  lady  Lucy, 
And  his  contract  by  deputy  in  France :] 

Omitted  in  the  quartos. 

b  And  his  resemblance,  being  not  like  the  duke.]  This  line  also  is  found  only  in  the 
folio. 

*  —  they  spake  not  a  word ;]  Omitted  in  the  quartos. 

d  And  thus  I  took  the  vantage  of  those  few,—.]  A  line  omitted  in  the  quartos. 

*  No,  by  my  troth,  my  lord.J  Only  in  the  quartos. 
'Intcna— ]  That  is,  pretend 
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Be  not  yon  spoke  with  but  by  mighty  snit : 
And  look  yon  get  a  prayer-book  in  yonr  hand, 
And  stand  between  two  churchmen,  good  my  lord ; 
For  on  that  ground  I  '11  build  *  a  holy  descant : 
And  be  not  easily  won  to  our  requests; 
Play  the  maid's  part,  still  answer  nay,  and  take  it. 

Glo.  I  go ;  and  if  you  plead  as  well  for  them, 
As  I  can  say  nay  to  thee  for  myself, 
No  doubt  we  bring  it  to  a  happy  issue. 

Buck.  60,  go,  up  to  the  leads ;  the  lord  mayor  knocks. 

[Exit  Gloucester. 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens. 

Welcome,  my  lord :  I  dance  attendance  here  ; 
I  think  the  duke  will  not  be  spoke  withal. — 

Enter  Catesby. 

Now,  Catesby, — what  says  your  lord  to  my  request?* 

Cate.  He  doth  entreat  your  grace,  my  noble  lord, 
To  visit  him  to-morrow,  or  next  day : 
He  is  within,  with  two  right  reverend  fathers, 
Divinely  bent  to  meditation ; 
And  in  no  worldly  suit  f  would  he  be  mov'd, 
To  draw  him  from  his  holy  exercise. 

Buck.  Return,  good  Catesby,  to  thy  lord  again  ;\ 
Tell  him,  myself  the  mayor  and  citizens,  § 
In  deep  designs,  in  matter  of  great  moment, 
No  less  importing  than  our  general  good, 
Are  come  to  have  some  conference  with  his  grace. 

Cate.  I  '11  signify  so  much  unto  him  straight.  [ExiL 

Buck.  Ah,  ha,  my  lord,  this  prince  is  not  an  Edward ! 
He  is  not  lolling  ||  on  a  lewd  day-bed,  % 
But  on  his  knees  at  meditation ; 
Not  dallying  with  a  brace  of  courtezans, 
But  meditating  with  two  deep  divines ; 
Not  sleeping  to  engross  his  idle  body, 
But  praying  to  enrich  his  watchful  soul : 
Happy  were  England,  would  this  virtuous  prince 
Take  oU  his  grace  the  sovereignty  thereof; 
But,  sure,b  I  fear,  we  shall  not  win  him  to  it. 


Pint  folio,  make.  f+)  First  folio,  suttee. 

„,  First  folio.  the  graeioue  Duke.  (})  First  folio,  Aldermen. 

(J)  Old  text,  lulling.  (1)  First  folio,  Low-Bed. 


»  Now.  Catesby, — what  says  your  lord  to  my  request  ?]  So  the  folio.    In  the  quartos, 
Buckingham  is  made  to  say, — 

"  Here  comes  his  servant :  how  now  Catesby,  what  sayes  he  r " 
fc  But,  sure,  2/w*y— ]  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  reads  yery  plausibly, — 
«'But»r*Ifear." 
VOL.  iv.  K 
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May.  Marry,  God  forbid*  his  grace  should  say  us  nay ! 
Buck.  I  fear,  he  will :  here  Catesby  comes  again  ; — 

Re-enter  Catesby. 

Now,  Catesby,  what  says  his  grace  ? 

Catb.  He  wonders  to  what  end  you  have  assembled 
Such  troops  of  citizens  to  come  to  him, 
His  grace  not  being  warn'd  thereof  before  : 
He  fears,  my  lord,  you  mean  no  good  to  him. 

Buck.  Sorry  I  am  my  noble  cousin  should 
Suspect  me,  that  I  mean  no  good  to  him : 
By  heaven,  we  come  to  him  in  perfect  love ; 

And  so  once  more  return  and  tell  his  grace.  [Exit  Catesby. 

When  holy  and  devout  religious  men 
Are  at  their  beads,  't  is  much  to  draw  them  thence ; 
So  sweet  is  zealous  contemplation. 

Enter  Gloucester  in  a  gallery  above,  between  two  Bishops.   Catesby 

returns. 

May.  See,  where  he  stands  between  two  clergymen  !* 

Buck.  Two  props  of  virtue  for  a  christian  prince, 
To  stay  him  from  the  fall  of  vanity  : 
[And,  see,  a  book  of  prayer  in  his  hand, 
True  ornaments  to  know  a  holy  man. — ]b 
Famous  Plantagenet,  most  gracious  prince, 
Lend  favourable  ear  to  our  requests ; 
And  pardon  us  the  interruption 
Of  thy  devotion  and  right  christian  zeal. 

Glo.  My  lord,  there  needs  no  such  apology ; 
I  rather  do  beseech  you  pardon  me,c 
Who,  earnest  in  the  service  of  my  God, 
Neglect  f  the  visitation  of  my  friends. 
But,  leaving  this,  what  is  your  grace's  pleasure  ? 

Buck.  Even  that,  I  hope,  which  pleaseth  God  above, 
And  all  good  men  of  this  ungovern'd  isle. 

Glo.  I  do  suspect  I  have  done  some  offence, 
That  seems  disgracious  in  the  city's  eye ; 
And  that  you  come  to  reprehend  my  ignorance. 

Buck.  You  have,  my  lord:  would  it  might  please  your  grace, 
On  our  entreaties,  to  amend  your  fault ! 

Glo.  Else  wherefore  breathe  I  in  a  christian  land  ? 

(*)  First  folio,  defend.  (f)  First  folio,  Deferred. 

•  See,  where  he  stands  between  two  clergymen !]  The  folio  slightly  varies  this  to,-— 

"  See  where  his  Grace  stands,  twecne  two  Clergiemen !" 

*  And,  see,  &c]  The  lines  in  brackets  are  found  only  in  the  foUo. 

e  /  rather  do  beseech  you  pardon  me, — ]  So  the  quartos :  the  folio  reads,  I  doe  beseech 
your  Grace  to  pardon  me. 
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Buck.  Know  then,  it  is  your  fault  that  you  resign 
The  supreme  seat,  the  throne  majestical, 
The  scepter'd  office  of  your  ancestors, 
[Your*  tate  of  fortune  and  your  due  of  birth,]* 
The  lineal  glory  of  your  royal  house, 
To  the  corruption  of  a  blemish'd  stock : 
Whiles,  in  the  mildness  of  your  sleepy  thoughts, 
Which  here  we  waken  to  our  country's  good, 
The  noble  isle  doth  want  her*  proper  limbs ; 
Her*  face  defac'd  with  scars  of  infamy, 
Her*  royal  stock  graft  with  ignoble  plant*, 
And  almost  shoulder^  in  the  swallowing  gulf 
Of  dark  forgetfulness  and  deep  oblivion. 
Which  to  recure,  we  heartily  solicit 
Your  gracious  self  to  take  on  you  the  charge 
And  kingly  government  of  this  your  land ; — 
Not  as  protector,  steward,  substitute, 
Or  lowly  factor  for  another's  gain ; 
But  as  successively,  from  blood  to  blood, 
Your  right  of  birth,  your  empery,  your  own, 
For  this,  consorted  with  the  citizens, 
Your  very  worshipful  and  loving  friends, 
And  by  their  vehement  instigation, 
In  this  just  suitf  come  I  to  move  your  grace. 

Glo.  I  cannot  tell,  if  to  depart  in  silence, 
Or  bitterly  to  speak  in  your  reproof, 
Best  fitteth  my  degree  or  your  condition : 
£If,  not  to  answer, — you  might  haply  think, 
Tongue-tied  ambition,  not  replying,  yielded 
To  bear  the  golden  yoke  of  sovereignty, 
Which  fondly  you  would  here  impose  on  me ; 
If  to  reprove  you  for  this  suit  of  yours, 
80  season'd  with  your  faithful  love  to  me, 
Then,  on  the  other  side,  I  check'd  my  friends. 
Therefore, — to  speak,  and  to  avoid  the  first ; 
And  then,  in  speaking,  not  to  incur  the  last, — 
Definitively  thus  I  answer  you.]b 
Your  love  deserves  ray  thanks ;  but  my  desert 
Unmeritable,  shuns  your  high  request. 
First,  if  all  obstacles  were  cut  away, 
And  that  my  path  were  even  to  the  crown, 
As  the  ripe  revenue  and  due  of  birth ; 
Yet  so  much  is  my  poverty  of  spirit, 
80  mighty  and  so  many  my  defects, 
That  I  would  rather  hide  me  from  my  greatness, — 
Being  a  bark  to  brook  no  mighty  sea, — 

(*)  First  folio,  His.  (f)  First  folio,  Cause. 

•  Tour  state  of  fortune  and  your  due  of  birth, — ]  A  line  omitted  in  the  quartos. 

*  Definitively  thus  I  answer  you.]  This  and  the  preceding  nine  lines  are  not  in 
the  quartos. 

K2 
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Than  in  my  greatness  covet  to  be  hid, 
And  in  the  vapour  of  my  glory  smothered. 
Bat,  God  be  thank'd,  there  is  no  need  of  me ; 
(And  mnch  I  need  to  help  yon,  were  there  need.) 
The  royal  tree  hath  left  us  royal  fruit, 
Which,  mellow'd  by  the  stealing  hours  of  time* 
Will  well  become  the  seat  of  majesty, 
And  make,  no  doubt,  us  happy  by  his  reign. 
On  him  I  lay  that  you  would  lay  on  me, 
The  right  and  fortune  of  his  happy  stars ; 
Which  God  defend  that  I  should  wring  from  him ! 

Buck.  My  lord,  this  argues  conscience  in  your  grace ; 
But  the  respects  thereof  are  nice  and  trivial, 
All  circumstances  well  considered. 
You  say  that  Edward  is  your  brother's  son ; 
So  say  we  too,  but  not  by  Edward's  wife : 
For  first  was  he  contract  to  lady  Lucy, — 
Your  mother  lives  a  witness  to  his  vow, — 
And  afterward  by  substitute  betroth'd 
To  Bona,  sister  to  the  king  of  France. 
These  both  put  off,  a  poor  petitioner, 
A  care-craz'd  mother  to  a  many  sons, 
A  beauty-waning  and  distressed  widow, 
Even  in  the  afternoon  of  her  best  days, 
Made  prize  and  purchase  of  his  wanton  eye, 
Seduc'd  the  pitch  and  height  of  his  degree 
To  base  declension  and  loath'd  bigamy  :• 
By  her,  in  his  unlawful  bed,  he  got 
This  Edward,  whom  our  manners  call — the  prince. 
More  bitterly  could  I  expostulate, 
Save  that,  for  reverence  to  some  alive, 
I  give  a  sparing  limit  to  my  tongue. 
Then,  good  my  lord,  take  to  your  royal  self 
This  proffer'd  benefit  of  dignity  : 
If  not  ot  bless  us  and  the  land  withal, 
Yet  to  draw  forth  your  noble  ancestry 
From  the  corruption  of  abusing  times, 
Unto  a  lineal  true-derived  course. 

May.  Do,  good  my  lord ;  your  citizens  entreat  you. 

Buck.  Refuse  not,  mighty  lord,  this  proffer'd  love. 

Catb.  0,  make  them  joyral,  grant  their  lawful  suit! 

Glo.  Alas,  why  would  you  heap  those  cares*  on  me? 
I  am  unfit  for  state  and  majesty ; 
I  do  beseech  you,  take  it  not  amiss, 
I  cannot  nor  I  will  not  yield  to  you. 

(*)  First  folio,  this  Care. 

»  Loath'd  bigamy :]  Bigamy,  Blackstone  remarks,  which  differed  tinmpolygamy,  or 
having  two  wives  at  once,  consisted  in  either  marrying  two  virgins  successively,  or  once 
marrying  a  widow,  and  was  made  unlawful  and  infamous  by  a  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Lyons,  ▲.  D.  1274. 
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Buck.  If  you  refuse  it, — as  in  love  and  zeal, 
Loth  to  depose  the  child,  your  brother's  son ; 
As  well  we  know  your  tenderness  of  heart, 
And  gentle,  kind,  effeminate  remorse, 
Which  we  have  noted  in  you  to  your  kindred, 
And  equally,  indeed,  to  all  estates, — 
Yet  know,  wh#r  you  accept  our  suit  or  no, 
Your  brother's  son  shall  never  reign  our  king ; 
But  we  will  plant  some  other  in  the  throne, 
To  the  disgrace  and  downfall  of  your  house. 
And,  in  this  resolution,  here  we  leave  you ; — 
•Come,  citizens,  we  will  entreat  no  more.a        [Exeunt  Buck,  and  Cik 

Cate.  Call  them*  again,  sweet  prince,  accept  their  suit ; 
If  you  deny  them,  all  the  land  will  rue  it. 

Glo.  Will  you  enforce  me  to  a  world  of  cares  ? 
Call  them  again  ;  I  am  not  made  of  stone,  f 

But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreaties,  [Exit  Catesby. 

Albeit  against  my  conscience  and  my  soul. — 

Re-enter  Buckingham,  and  the  rest. 

•Cousin  of  Buckingham, — and  sage,  grave  men, — 
Since  you  will  buckle  fortune  on  my  back, 
To  bear  her  burden,  wh#r  I  will  or  no, 
I  must  have  patience  to  endure  the  load : 
But  if  black  scandal  or  foul-fac'd  reproach, 
Attend  the  sequel  of  your  imposition, 
Your  mere  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me 
From  all  the  impure  blots  and  stains  thereof; 
For  God  he  knows,$  and  you  may  partly  see, 
How  far  I  am  from  the  desire  of  this. 

Mat.  God  bless  your  grace !  we  see  it,  and  will  say  it. 

Glo.  In  saying  so,  you  shall  but  say  the  truth. 

Buck.  Then  I  salute  you  with  this  royal  title, — 
Long  live  king  Richard,  England's  worthy  king ! 

All.  Amen. 

Buck.  To-morrow  may  it  please  you  to  be  crown'd? 

Glo.  Even  when  you  please,  since  §  you  will  have  it  bo. 

Buck.  To-morrow  then  we  will  attend  your  grace ; 
And  so,  most  joyfully,  we  take  our  leave. 

Glo.  Come,  let  us  to  our  holy  work  again : —        [To  the  Bishops. 
Farewell,  my  cousin  ;|| — farewell,  gentle  friends.  [Exeunt 


IS 


First  folio,  him.  (t)  First  folio,  Stones. 

First  folio,  doth  know.  (§)  First  folio,  /or. 

(IS)  First  foUo,  Cousin*. 


•  Come,  citizens,  we  will  entreat  no  more.]  The  quartos  give  this  line  with  on  oath : — 
"  Come  citizens,  zounds  lie  intreat  no  more."  . 
To  which  Bichard  answers,— 

"  0  do  not  sweare,  my  lord  of  Buckingham." 
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ACT     IV. 

SCENE  I.— London.    Before  tJis  Tower. 

Enter,  on  one  side,  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Duchess  of  York,  and 
Marquis  op  Dorset  ;  on  tlw  other,  Anne  Duchess  of  Glou- 
cester, leading  Lady  Margaret  Plantagenet,  Clarence'* 
young  daughter. 

Duch.  Who  meets  ns  here?  my  niece  Plantagenet?* 

Q.  Eliz.  Sister,  well  met!  whither  away  so  fast? 

Anne.  No  farther  than  the  Tower ;  and,  as  I  guess, 
Upon  the  like  devotion  as  yourselves, 
To  gratulate  the  tender*  princes  there. 

Q.  Eliz.  Kind  sister,  thanks ;  we  '11  enter  all  together : 
And,  in  good  time,  here  the  lieutenant  comes. — 

Enter  Brakenbury. 

Master  lieutenant,  pray  you,  by  your  leave, 
How  fares  the  prince  ?• 

Brak.  Well,  madam,  and  in  health ;  but  by  your  leave, 
I  may  not  suffer  you  to  visit  him ; 
The  king  hath  straightly  charg'd  the  contrary. 

Q.  Eliz.  The  king!  who 's  that  ? 

Brak.  I  cry  you  mercy,  f  I  mean  the  lord  protector. 

Q.  Eliz.  The  lord  protect  him  from  that  kmgly  title! 
Hath  he  set  bounds  betwixt  J  their  love  and  me  ? 
I  am  their  mother ;  who  should  keep  §  me  from  them  ? 

(*}  First  folio,  gentle.  (+)  First  folio  omits,  I  erg  you  mercy, 

(J)  First  folio,  betweene.  ($)  First  folio,  shall  barre. 

■  Who  meets  us  here  ?  my  niece  Plantagenet  ?]  The  opening  of  this  scene  is  thu»- 
exhibited  in  the  folio  text  :— 

"Duch.  Yorxe.  Who  meets  us  heere  ? 
My  Neece  Plantagenet, 
Lea  in  the  hand  of  her  kind  Aunt  of  Gloster  ? 
Now,  for  my  Life,  ahee  's  wandring  to  the  Tower, 
On  pure  hearts  love,  to  greet  the  tender  Prince. 
Daughter,  weU  met. 

Anne.  God  {give  your  Graces  both,  a  happie 
And  a  ioyfull  tune  of  day. 

Qu.  As  much  to  you,  good  Sister :  whither  away  ? 

Anne.  No  farther  then  the  Tower,"  &c. 

*  How  fares  the  prince  r  &c]  So  the  quartos;  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  folio* 
reads: — 

"  How  doth  the  Prince,  and  my  young  sonnc  of  Yorke  ? 
Lieu.  Right  well,  deare  Madame  :  by  your  patience, 
I  may  not  suffer  you  to  visit  them, 
The  King  hath  strictly  charg'd  the  contrary ." 
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Duch.  I  am  their  father's  mother,  and*  will  see  them. 

Anne.  Their  aunt  I  am  in  law,  in  love  their  mother ; 
Then  fear  not  thou  ;»  I  '11  bear  thy  blame, 
And  take  thy  office  from  thee,  on  my  peril. 

Brak.  No,  madam,  no,  I  may  not  leave  it  so ; 
I  am  bound  by  oath,  and  therefore  pardon  me.  [Exit  Brak. 

Enter  Stanley. 

Star.  Let  me  but  meet  you,  ladies,  one  hour  hence, 
And  I  '11  salute  your  grace  of  York  as  mother, 
And  reverend  looker-on  of  two  fair  queens. — 
Come,  madam,  yon  must  straight  to  Westminster, 

[To  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester. 
There  to  be  crowned  Richard's  royal  queen. 

Q.  Euz.  0,t  cut  my  lace  asunder! 
That  my  pent  heart  may  have  some  scope  to  beat, 
Or  else  I  swoon  with  this  dead-killing  news.b 

Dobs.  Madam,  have  comfort :  how  fares  your  grace  ? 

Q.  Euz.  0  Dorset,  speak  not  to  me,  get  thee  hence,( 
Death  and  destruction  dog  thee  at  the  §  heels ; 
Thy  mother's  name  is  ominous  to  children : 
If  thou  wilt  outstrip  death,  go  cross  the  seas, 
And  live  with  Richmond,  from  the  reach  of  helL 
Go,  hie  thee,  hie  thee  from  this  slaughter-house, 
Lest  thou  increase  the  number  of  the  dead ; 
And  make  me  die  the  thrall  of  Margaret's  curse, — 
Nor  mother,  wife,  nor  England's  counted  queen. 

Stan.  Full  of  wise  care  is  this  your  counsel,  madam : — 
Take  all  the  swift  advantage  of  the  time ;  || 
Yon  shall  have  letters  from  me  to  my  son 
To  meet  you  on  the  way,  and  welcome  you:c 
Be  not  ta'en  tardy  by  unwise  delay. 

Duch.  0  ill-dispersing  wind  of  misery ! — 
O  my  accursed  womb,  the  bed  of  death ; 
A  cockatrice  hast  thou  hatch'd  to  the  world, 
Whose  unavoided  eye  is  murderous ! 

Stan.  Come,  madam,  come ;  I  in  all  haste  was  sent. 

Anne.  And  I  inT  all  unwillingness  will  go. — 
0,  would  to  God  that  the  inclusive  verge 

(•)  First  folio,  7.  (+)  First  folio,  Ah. 

(t)  First  folio,  gone.  (§)  First  folio,  thy. 

(I)  First  folio,  howree.  (If)  First  folio,  wUh. 

•  Then  fear  not  thou ;]  The  folio  reads,  Then  bring  m$  to  their  eights. 

b  Or  else  I  swoon  with  this  dead-killing  news.]  In  the  folio,  Anne  here  exclaims,— 

"  Despightfull  tidings,  0  unpleasing  nowes." 
And  Dorset  resumes, — 

"  Be  of  good  cheare :  Mother,  how  fares  your  Grace  ? " 

*  To  meet  you  on  the  way,  and  welcome  you :]  So  the  quartos ;  in  the  folio,— 

"In  your  behalf e,  to  meet  you  on  the  way." 
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Of  golden  metal  that  most  round  my  brow, 
Were  red-hot  steel,  to  sear  me  to  the  brain  !*(l) 
Anointed  let  me  be  with  deadly  poison,! 
And  die,  ere  men  can  say— God  sare  the  queen! 

Q.  Eliz.  Alas!  Jpoor  soul,  I  envy  not  thy  glory; 
To  feed  my  humour,  wish  thyself  no  harm. 

Anne.  No  !  why  ? — When  he  that  is  my  husband  now, 
Game  to  me,  as  I  follow'd  Henry's  corse ; 
'  When  scarce  the  blood  was  well  wash'd  from  his  hands, 
Which  issu'd  from  my  other  angel  husband, 
And  that  dead§  saint  which  then  I  weeping  follow'd ; 
0,  when,  I  say,  I  look'd  on  Richard's  face, 
This  was  my  wish, — Be  thou,  quoth  I,  occurs' d, 
For  making  me,  so  young,  so  old  a  widow  1 
And,  when  thou  weddst,  let  sorrow  haunt  thy  bed; 
And  be  thy  wife  (if  any  be  so  mad) 
A8\\  miserable  by  the  Ufe%  of  thee, 
As**  thou  hast  made  me  by  my  dear  lord's  death! 
Lo,  ere  I  can  repeat  this  curse  again, 
E'en  in  so  short  a  space,  ft  my  woman's  heart 
Grossly  grew  captive  to  his  honey  words, 
And  proy'd  the  subject  of  mine  own  soul's  curse : 
Whicn  ever  since  hath  kept  JJ  mine  eyes  from  rest; 
For  never  yet  one  hour  in  his  bed 
Have  I  enjoyM  §§  the  golden  dew  of  sleep, 
But  have  been  waked  by  his  timorous  dreams.* 
Besides,  he  hates  me  for  my  father  Warwick ; 
And  will,  no  doubt*  ||||  shortly  be  rid  of  me. 

Q.  Eliz.  Alas,  poor  soul !  I  pity  thy  complaints.* 

Anne.  No  more  than  fromf  %  my  soul  I  mourn  for  yours. 

Q.  Eliz.  Farewell,  thou  woeful  welconier  of  glory ! 

Anne.  Adieu,  poor  soul,  that  tak'st  thy  leaVe  of  it ! 

Duch.  Go  thou  to  Richmond,  and  good  fortune  guide  thee ! — 

[To  Dobset. 
Go  thou  to  Richard,  and  good  angels  tend  thee ! —  [To  Anne. 

Go  thou  to  sanctuary,  and  good  thoughts  possess  thee ! 

[To  Q.  Elizabeth. 
I  to  my  grave,  where  peace  and  rest  lie  with  me ! 
Eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen, 
And  each  hour's  joy  wreck'd  with  a  week  of  teen. 

(*)  First  folio,  Brains*.  (f)  First  folio,  Venoms. 

)  First  folio,  Goe,  goe.  ({)  First  folio,  deare. 

First  folio,  More.  (U )  Quartos,  death. 


(**)  First  folio,  Then .  (ft)  First  folio,  Within  so  small  a  Urns. 

( ttS  First  folio,  hitherto  hath  held.     (5$)  First  folio,  Did  I  enioy. 
({J]])  Quartos  omit,  no  doubt.  (InJ )  First  folio,  with. 

»  But  hare  been  waked  by  his  timorous  dreams.]  In^lhe  folio, — 

11  But  with  his  timorous  Dreames  was  still  awak*d." 

*  Alas,  poor  soul!  I  pity  thy  complaints.]  So  the  quarto :  the  folio  Tersion  reads,— 
"  Poore  heart  adieu,  I  pittie  thy  complaining** 
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[Q.  Euz.  Stay  yet;a  look  back  with  me  unto  the  Tower.— 
Pity,  yon  ancient  stones,  those  tender  babes, 
Whom  envy  hath  immur/d  within  your  walls ! 
Rough  cradle  for  such  little  pretty  ones ! 
Rude  ragged  nurse,  old  sullen  play-fellow 
For  tender  princes,  use  my  babies  well ! 
So  foolish  sorrow  bids  your  stones  farewell.]  [Exeunt 


SCENE  II.— The  same.    A  Boom  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

Flourish  of  trumpets.    Richard,  crowned  ;b  Buckingham,  Catesby, 
a  Page,  and  others. 

K.  Rich.  Stand  all  apart. — Cousin  of  Buckingham,0 
Give  me  thy  hand.  [Rich,  ascends  the  throne. 

Thus  high,  by  thy  advice 
And  thy  assistance,  is  king  Richard  seated : — 
But  shall  we  wear  these  honours*  for  a  day, 
Or  shall  they  last,  and  we  rejoice  in  them  ? 

Buck.  Still  live  they,  and  for  ever  may  they  "J  last! 

K.  Rich.  O,  J  Buckingham,  now  do  I  play  the  touch, 
To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold  indeed : — 
Young  Edward  lives ; — think  now  what  I  would  say.§ 

Buck.  Say  on,  my  gracious  sovereign.* 

K.  Rich.  Why,  Buckingham,  I  say  I  would  be  king. 

Buck.  Why  so  you  are,  my  thrice-renowned  liege.  || 

K.  Rich.  Ha !  am  I  king  ?    'T  is  so : — but  Edward  lives. 

Buck.  True,  noble  prince. 

K.  Rich.  0  bitter  consequence, 

That  Edward  still  should  live, — true,  noble  prince  I — 
Cousin,  thou  wertf  not  wont  to  be  so  dull : — 
Shall  I  be  plain  ?    I  wish  the  bastards  dead ; 
And  I  would  have  it  suddenly  perform'd. 
What  say'st  thou  now  ?  speak  suddenly,  be  brief. 

Buck.  Your  grace  may  do  your  pleasure. 

K.  Rich.  Tut,  tut,  thou  art  all  ice,  thy  kindness  freezeth : 
Say,  have  I  thy  consent  that  they  shall  die  ? 

Buck.  Give  me  some  breath,  some  little  pause,  my  lord,6 


(•)  First  folio,  Glories.  (t)  First  folio,  let  them. 

(1)  First  folio,  Ah.  (§)  First  folio,  speake. 

(([),  First  foUo,  Lord.  (f )  First  foUo,  wast. 


■  Stay  yet;  &c.]  This  speech  is  omitted  in  the  quartos. 

h  Rickabd,  crowned;]  "  Enter  Richard  in  pompe"  is  the  stage  direction  of  the  folio, 

e  Cousin  of  Buckingham, — ]  The  folio  adds, — 

"  Buck.  My  gracious  Soveroigne." 

4  Say  on,  my  gracious  sovereign.]  The  foUo  reads, — 

"  Say  on  my  loving  Lord." 

*  Give  me  some  breath,  tome  Uttle  pause,  my  lord,— ]  So  the  quarto .  the  folio  has, — 

"  Give  me  some  litle  breath,  some  pawse,  dears  Lord." 
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Before  I  positively  speak  herein  :* 

I  will  resolve  your  grace  immediately.*  [Exit  Buck, 

Cate.  The  king  is  angry ;  see,  he  bites  f  his  lip.  [Aside. 

K.  Rich.  I  will  converse  with  iron-witted  fools, 

[Descends  from  his  throne. 
And  unrespective  boys ;  none  are  for  me, 
That  look  into  me  with  considerate  eyes : — 
High-reaching  Buckingham  grows  circumspect. — 
Boy,— 

Page.  My  lord? 

K.  Rich.  Know'st  thou  not  any  whom  corrupting  gold 
Would  J  tempt  unto  a  close  exploit  of  death? 

Page.  I  know  a  discontented  gentleman, 
Whose  humble  means  match  not'his  haughty  mind:§ 
Gold  were  as  good  as  twenty  orators, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  tempt  him  to  any  thing. 

K.  Rich.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Page.  His  name,  my  lord,  is  Tyrrcl. 

K.  Rich.  Go,  call  him  hither  presently.5—  {Exit  Page, 

The  deep-revolving  witty  Buckingham 
No  more  shall  be  the  neighbour  to  my  counsel :  \ 
Hath  he  so  long  held  out  with  me  untir'd, 
And  stops  he  now  for  breath  ?f 

Enter  Stanley. 

How  now,  what  news  with  you  ?c 

Stan.  Know,  my  loving  lord, 

The  marquis  Dorset,  as  I  hear,  is  fled 
To  Richmond,  in  the  parts  where  he  abides. 

K.  Rich.  Catesby? 

Cate.  My  lord? 

K.  Rich.  Rumour  it  abroad,4 

(*)  First  folio,  in  this.  (f)  First  folio,  gnawes. 

m  First  folio,  Will.  ($)   First  folio,  spirit. 

(f)  First  folio,  counsailes.  (f )  First  folio  adds,  Well,  be  it  so. 

•  I  will  resolve  your  grace  immediately.]  In  the  folio, — 

"  I  will  resolve  you  herein  presently.1' 

b  Go,  call  him  hither  presently.]  That  is,  immediately.  The  folio  has,  "I  partly 
know  the  man :  goe  call  him  hither,  Bov." 

«  How  now,  what  news  with  you  ?]  The  abrupt  exclamation  of  the  quarto  :  the  folio 
reads,  Soto  now.  Lord  Stanley,  what  *s  the  news?  But  Stanley's  answer  in  the  latter 
edition  seems  preferable  to  the  quarto,  which  has, — 

"  My  lord,  I  hear  the  marquesse  Dorset 
Is 'fled  to  Richmond,  in  tnose  parts  beyond  the  seas  where  he  abides." 

*  K.  Rich.  Catesby? 

Cate.  My  lord? 

K.  Rich.  Rumour  it  abroad, 

That  Anne,  my  wife,  is  tick,  and  like  to  die ;] 

80  the  quarto  :  the  folio  reads, — 

"  Rich.  Come  hitlier  Catesby,  rumor  it  abroad, 
That  Anne  my  Wife  is  very  grievous  sicke." 
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That  Anne,  my  wife,  is  sick,  and  like  to  die ; 

I  will  take  order  for  her  keeping  close. 

Inquire  me  out  some  mean  born*  gentleman, 

Whom  I  will  marry  straight  to  Clarence'  daughter : — 

The  boy  is  foolish,  and  I  fear  not  him. — (2) 

Look,  how  thou  dream'st ! — I  say  again,  give  out, 

That  Anne  my  wifef  is  sick,  and  like  to  die : 

About  it ;  for  it  stands  me  much  upon, 

To  stop  all  hopes  whose  growth  may  damage  me. —    [Exit  Catesby. 

I  must  be  married  to  my  brother's  daughter, 

Or  else  my  kingdom  stands  on  brittle  glass : — 

Murder  her  brothers,  and  then  marry  her ! 

Uncertain  way  of  gain !    But  I  am  in 

So  far  in  blood,  that  sin  will  pluck  on  sin. 

Tear-falling  pity  dwells  not  in  this  eye. — 

Re-enter  Page,  with  TYnnEL. 

Is  thy  name  Tyrrel  ? 

Tyr.  James  Tyrrel,  and  your  most  obedient  subject. 

K.  Rich.  Art  thou,  indeed  ? 

Tyr.  Prove  me,  my  gracious  sovereign.  J 

K.  Rich.  Dar'st  thou  resolve  to  kill  a  friend  of  mine  ? 

Tyr.  Please  you ;  but  I  had  rather  kill  two  enemies.  ' 

K.  Rich.  Why,  then  thou  hast  it ;  two  deep  enemies, 
Foes  to  my  rest,  and  my  sweet  sleep's  disturbers 
Are  they  that  I  would  have  thee  deal  upon : — 
Tyrrel,  I  mean  those  bastards  in  the  Tower. 

Tyr.  Let  me  have  open  means  to  come  to  them, 
And  soon  I  '11  rid  you  from  the  fear  of  them. 

K.  Rich.  Thou  sing'st  sweet  music.    Come§  hither,  Tyrrel ; 
Go,  by  this  token : — rise,  and  lend  thine  ear :  [  WJiisjxrs. 

There  is  no  more  but  so : — say,  it  is  done, 
And  I  will  love  thee,  and  prefer  thee  too.a 

Tyr.  T  is  done,  my  gracious  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Shall  we  hear  from  thee,  Tyrrel,  ere  we  sleep  ? 

Tyr.  You  shall,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

He-enter  Buckingham. 

Buck.  My  lord,  I  have  consider'd  in  my  mind 
The  late  request  that  you  did  sound  me  in. 
K.  Rich.  Well,  let  that  pass.||    Dorset  is  fled  to  Richmond. 
Buck.  I  hear  that!  news,  my  lord. 

First  folio,  poore.  (t)  First  folio,  Queene. 

First  folio,  Lord.  ($)  First  folio,  Rearke,  com. 

First  folio,  rest.  (1)  First  folio,  the. 

•  And  I  will  lore  thee,  and  prefer  thee  too.]  The  folio  reads,  "  preferre  thee  for  itf* 
and  in  place  of  the  three  lines  that  follow  makes  Tyrrel  answer  only, — 

"  I  wiU  dispatch  it  straight.*' 
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K.  Rich.  Stanley,  he  is  your  wife's  son: — well,  look  to*  it. 

Buck.  My  lord,  I  claim  the  gift,  my  due  by  promise, 
For  which  your  honour  and  your  faith  is  pawn'a ; 
The  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  the  moveables, 
The  which  you  promised  I  should  possesses) 

K.  Rich.  Stanley,  look  to  your  wife ;  if  she  convey 
Letters  to  Richmond,  you  shall  answer  it. 

Buck.  What  says  your  highness  to  my  just  demand  ?f 

K.  Rich.  As  I  remember  J — Henry  the  sixth 
Did  prophesy,  that  Richmond  should  be  king, 
When  Richmond  was  a  little  peevish  boy. 
A  king ! — perhaps — perhaps —  § 

Buck.  My  lord,— * 

K.  Rich.  How  chance  the  prophet  could  not  at  that  time 
Have  told  me,  I  being  by,  that  I  should  kill  him  ? 

Buck.  My  lord,  your  promise  for  the  earldom, — 

K.  Rich.  Richmond !— When  last  I  was  at  Exeter, 
The  mayor  in  courtesy  showed  me  the  castle, 
And  calrd  it — Rouge-mont ;  at  which  name,  I  started, 
Because  a  bard  of  Ireland  told  me  once, 
I  should  not  live  long  after  I  saw  Richmond. 

Buck.  My  lord, — 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  what 's  o'clock  ? 

Buck.  I  am  thus  bold*  to  put  your  grace  in  mind 
•Of  what  you  promis'd  me. 

K.  Rich.  Well,  but  what's  o'clock? 

Buck.  Upon  the  stroke  of  ten. 

K.  Rich.  Well,  let  it  strike. 

Buck.  Why  let  it  strike  ? 

K.  Rich.  Because  that,  like  a  jack,  thou  keep'st  the  stroke 
Betwixt  thy  begging  and  my  meditation. 
1  am  not  in  the  giving  vein  to-day. 

Buck.  Why,  then  resolve  me  wh#r  you  will,  or  no. 

K.  Rich.  Tut,  tut,||  thou  troublest  me ;  I  am  not  in  the  vein. 

[Exeunt  K.  Richaed  and  Train. 

Buck.  Is  it  even  so?c  repays  he  my  true^T  service 
With  such**  contempt?  made  I  him  king  for  this? 
•0,  let  me  think  on  Hastings ;  and  be  gone 
To  Brecknock,  while  my  fearful  head  is  on !  [ExiL 

First  folio,  unto.  (f)  First  folio,  request. 

First  folio,  I  doe  remember  me.  ({)  First  folio,  perhaps  once  only. 

First  folio  omits,  7W,  tut.  (H)  First  folio,  deepe. 

(•*)  Quartos  insert,  deepe. 

•  The  which  you  promised  I should  possess.']  In  the  folio, — 

"  Which  you  have  promised  I  shall  possesse." 

*  Buck.  My  lord,— }  The  characteristic  and  dramatic  portion  of  the  scene  that  follows 
is  entirely  omitted  in  the  folio,  where  Buckingham  is  made  to  say, — 

"  May  it  please  you  to  resolve  me  in  my  suit  ? " — 
and  the  King  immediately  answers, — 

"  Thou  troublest  me,"  &c. 
«  Is  it  even  so  ?]  The  folio  reads,  "Attd  is  it  thus  t" 
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SCENE  III. — .7%^  same. 

Enter  Tyrrel. 

Tyr.  The  tyrannous  and  bloody  deed*  is  done, — 
The  most  arch-actt  of  piteous  massacre, 
That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  ofi 
Dighton,  and  Forrest,  whom  I  did  suborn 
To  do  this  ruthless  J  piece  of  butchery, 
Albeit  they  were  flesh'd  villains,  bloody  dogs, 
Melting  §  with  tenderness  and  mild  compassion, 
Wept  like  two  children  in  their  death's  sad  story. 
Lo,  tiiii*,  quoth  Dighton,  lay  those  tender  \  babes, — 
Thus,  thus,  quoth  Forrest,  girdling  one  anotJier 
Within  ffieir  innocent  alabaster^  arms: 
Their  lips  like  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk, 
Which,  in  their  summer  beauty,  Jciss'd  each  other.  (4)a 
A  book  of  prayers  on  their  pillow  lay; 
Which  once,**  quoth  Forrest,  almost  changed  my  mind; 
But,  0,  the  devil — there  the  villain  stopp'd ; 
When  Dighton  thus  told  on, — we  smothered 
The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature, 
That  from  the  prime  creation  e'er  she  from' d. — 
Hence  both  are  gone  with  conscience  and  remorse 
They  could  not  speak ;  and  so  I  left  them  both, 
To  bear  this  tidings  to  the  bloody  king. 
And  here  he  comes : — 

$ 

Enter  King  Richard. 

All  hail,ft  nry  sovereign  liege !  tt 

K.  Rich.  !Kind  Tyrrel,  am  I  happy  in  thy  news? 

Tyr.  If  to  have  done  the  thing  you  gave  in  charge 
Beget  your  happiness,  be  happy  then, 
For  it  is  done,  my  lord.  §§ 

K.  Rich.  But  did'st  thou  see  them  dead? 

Tyr.  I  did,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  And  buried,  gentle  Tyrrel  ? 

(*)  First  folio,  Act.  (t)  First  folio,  deed . 

m  First  folio,  peece  ofruthfull.  f{)  First  folio,  Melted. 


First  folio,  the  gentle.  (II)  First  folio,  Alablaster  innocent. 

First  folio,  one.  (ft)  First  folio,  health. 

First  folio,  Lord.  (${)  First  folio  omits,  my  lord. 

TJteir  lips  like  four  red  rosea  on  a  stalk, 

Which,  in  their  summer  beauty,  bits' d  each  other.] 


The  folio  lection  isf- 


"  Their  lips  were  foure  red  Roses  on  a  stalke, 
And  in  their  Summer  Beauty  kist  each  other." 
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Tyr.  The  chaplain  of  the  Tower  hath  buried  them ; 
i>ut  how,  or  in  what  place,*  I  do  not  know. 

K.  Rich.  Come  to  me,  Tyrrel,  soon  at*  after-supper, 
And  "f  thou  shalt  tell  the  process  of  their  death. 
Mean  time  but  think  how  I  may  do  thee  good, 
And  be  inheritor  of  thy  desire. 
Farewell,  till  then. 

[Tyr.  I  humbly  take  my  leave.] b  [Exit  Tyrrel. 

K.  Rich.  The  son  of  Clarence  have  I  pent  up  close ; 
His  daughter  meanly  have  I  match'd  in  marriage ; 
The  sons  of  Edward  sleep  in  Abraham's  bosom, 
And  Anne  my  wife  hath  bid  the  J  world  good  night. 
Now,  for  I  know  the  Bretagne  Richmond  aims 
At  young  Elizabeth,  my  brother's  daughter, 
And,  by  that  knot,  looks  proudly  on  the  crown, 
To  her  go  I,  a  jolly  thriving  wooer. 

Enter  Catesby. 

Catb.  My  lord, — 

K.  Rich.  Good  news  or  bad,  j  that  thou  com'st  in  so  bluntly? 

Cate.  Bad  news,  my  lord :  Ely  [|  is  fled  to  Richmond ; 
And  Buckingham,  back'd  with  the  hardy  Welshmen, 
Is  in  the  field,  and  still  his  power  increaseth. 

K.  Rich.  Ely  with  Richmond  troubles  me  more  near, 
Than  Buckingham  and  his  rash-levied  strength,  f 
dome, — I  have  heard**  that  fearful  commenting 
Is  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delay ; 
Delay  leads "ff  impotent  and  snail-pac'd  beggary: 
Then  fiery  expedition  be  my  wing, 
Jove's  Mercury  and  herald  for  a  king ! 
Go  muster  men :  my  counsel  is  my  shield ; 
We  must  be  brief,  when  traitors  brave  the  field.  [ExetmL 


SCENE  IV.— The  same.    Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret. 

Q.  Mar.  So  ;  now  prosperity  begins  to  mellow, 
And  drop  into  the  rotten  mouth  of  death. 
Here  in  these  confines  slily  have  I  lurk'd, 
To  watch  the  waning  of  mine  enemies. 
A  dire  induction  am  I  witness  to, 


(*s  Fir 
05  Fir 

CI)  Fir 


First  fblio,  and.  (+)  First  foUo,  When. 

First  folio,  this.  ({}  First  folio,  Good  or  bad  new*. 

First  folio,  Mourton.  (f )  Quarto,  army. 

(*•)  First  folio,  leam'd.  (ft)  First  folio,  ltd*. 

»  But  how,  or  in  what  place,—]  In  the  folio,  But  where  {to  tay  the  truth), 
k  I  humbly  take  my  leave.]  Omitted  in  the  quartos. 
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And  will  to  France ;  hoping  the  consequence 

Will  prove  as  bitter,  black,  and  tragical. — 

Withdraw  thee,  wretched  Margaret ;  who  comes  here  ?  [Retires. 

Enter  Queex  Elizabeth  and  the  Duchess  op  York. 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah,  my  poor  princes !  ah,  my  tender  babes ! 
My  unblown*  flowers,  new-appearing  sweets ! 
If  yet  your  gentle  souls  fly  in  the  air, 
And  be  not  fix'd  in  doom  perpetual, 
Hover  about  me  with  your  airy  wings, 
And  hear  your  mother's  lamentation ! 

Q.  Mas.  [Aside.]  Hover  about  her !  say,  that  right  for  right 
Hath  dimm'd  your  infant  morn  to  aged  night. 

Duch.  So  many  miseries  have  craz'd  my  voice, 
That  my  woe-wearied  tongue  is  still  and  mute, — 
Edward  Plantagenet,  why  art  thou  dead? 

Q.  Mar.  [ Aside."]  Plantagenet  doth  quit  Plantagenet. 
Edward,  for  Edward,  pays  a  dying  debt. 

Q.  Eliz.  Wilt  thou,  0  God,  fly  from  such  gentle  lambs, 
And  throw  them  in  the  entrails  of  the  wolf? 
When  didst  thou  sleep,  when  such  a  deed  was  done  ? 

Q.  Mar.  [Aside.]  When  holy  Harry  died,  and  my  sweet  son. 

Duch.  Blind  sight,  dead  life,t  poor  mortal-living  ghost, 
Woe's  scene,  world's  shame,  grave's  due  by  life  usurp'd, 
£Brief  abstract  and  record  of  tedious  days,]a 

Rest  thy  unrest  on  England's  lawful  earth,  [Sitting  down. 

Unlawfully  made  drunk  with  innocent  blood ! 

Q.  Eliz.  0,  \  that  thou  wouldst  as  soon  afford  a  grave, 
As  thou  canst  yield  a  melancholy  seat ! 
Then  would  I  hide  my  bones,  not  rest  them  here ! 
O,}  who  hath  any  cause  to  mourn  but  I  ?  §  [Sitting  down  by  her. 

Q.  Mar.  [Coming  forward.]  If  ancient  sorrow  be  most  reverent, 
Give  mine  the  benefit  of  seniory,  || 
And  let  my  griefe  frown  on  the  upper  hand. 

If  sorrow  can  admit  society,  [Sitting  down  with  them. 

Tell  o'er  your  woes  again  by  viewing  mine : — b 
I  had  an  Edward,  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him ; 
I  had  a  Henry, f  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him: 
^hou  hadst  an  Edward,  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him ; 
Thou  hadst  a  Richard,  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him. 

Duch.  I  had  a  Richard  too,  and  thou  didst  kill  him ; 
I  had  a  Rutland  too,  thou  holp'st**  to  kill  him. 

Q.  Mar.  Thou  hadst  a  Clarence  too,  till  ft  Richard  kill'd  him. 
From  forth  the  kennel  of  thy  womb  hath  crept 

(*)  First  folio,  unblowed.  (t)  First  folio,  Dead  life,  blind  tight. 

m  First  folio,  Ah.  (§)   First  folio,  wee. 

(If)  First  folio,  tignexirie.  (f )  First  folio,  Hwtband. 

(•♦)  First  folio,  hop'st.  (ft)  First  foUo,  And. 

•  Brief  abstract  and  record  of  tedious  days,—]  This  line  is  omitted  in  the  quartos. 
*»  Tell  o'er  your  woes  again  by  viewing  mine :]  This  line  is  omitted  in  the  foUo. 
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A  hell-hound  that  doth  hunt  lis  all  to  death : 
That  dog,  that  had  his  teeth  before  his  eyes, 
To  worry  lambs,  and  lap  their  gentle  blood; 
That  foul  defacer  of  God's  handy-work ; a 
Thy  womb  let  loose,  to  chase  us  to  our  graves. — 

0  upright,  just,  and  true-disposing  God, 
How  do  I  thank  thee,  that  this  carnal  cur 
Prevs  on  the  issue  of  his  mother's  body, 
And  makes  her  pew-fellow  with  others'  moan ! 

Duch.  0,  Harry's  wife,  triumph  not  in  my  woes ! 
God  witness  with  me,  I  have  wept  for  thine. 

Q.  Mar.  Bear  with  me ;  I  am  hungry  for  revenge^ 
And  now  I  cloy  me  with  beholding  it. 
Thy  Edward  he  is  dead,  that  stabb'd*  my  Edward; 
Thy  other  Edward  dead,  to  quit  my  Edward ; 
Young  York  he  is  but  boot,  because  both  they 
Match  f  not  the  high  perfection  of  my  loss. 
Thy  Clarence  he  is  dead  that  kilPdt  my  Edward; 
And  the  beholders  of  this  tragic  §  play, 
The  adulterate  Hastings,  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey, 
Untimfely  smother'd  in  their  dusky  graves. 
Richard  yet  lives,  hell's  black  intelligencer ; 
Only  reserv'd  their  factor,  to  buy  souls, 
And  send  them  thither :  but  at  hand,  at  hand, 
Ensues  his  piteous  and  unpitied  end : 
Earth  gapes,  hell  burns,  fiends  roar,  saints  pray, 
To  have  him  suddenly  conveyed  from  hence : — 
Cancel  his  bond  of  life,  dear  God,  I  pray, 
That  I  may  live  to  ||  say,  The  dog  is  dead ! 

Q.  Eliz.  0,  thou  didst  prophesy  the  time  would  come, 
That  I  should  wish  for  thee  to  help  me  curse 
That  bottled  spider,  that  foul  bunch-back'd  toad. 

Q.  Mae.  I  call'd  thee  then,  vain  flourish  of  my  fortune ; 

1  call'd  thee  then,  poor  shadow,  painted  queen ; 
The  presentation  of  but  what  I  was, 

The  flattering  index  of  a  direful  pageant, 
One  heav'd  a-high,  to  be  hurl'd  down  below : 
A  mother  only  mock'd  with  two  sweet  f  babes ; 
A  dream  of  what  thou  wast ;  a  breath,  a  bubble ; b 

(•)  First  folio,  kMd.  (t)  First  folio,  Matehi. 

(I)  First  folio,  ttaVd.  ($)  First  folio,  frantieke. 

(J)  First  folio,  and.  (It)  First  folio,  /aire. 

•  That  foul  defacer  of  God's  handy-work ;]  Here,  in  the  folio,  follow  these  two  lines— 
"  That  reignes  in  gauled  eyes  of  weeping  soules  : 
That  excellent  grand  Tyrant  of  the  earth." 

b  a  breath,  a  babble ; 

A  sign  of  dignity,  a  garish  flag, 

To  be  the  aim  or  every  dangerous  shot ;] 

The  folio  text  arranges  these  lines  thus  : — 

" a  garish  Flagge 

To  be  the  arme  of  every  dangerous  Shot 
A  signe  of  Dignity,  a  Breath,  a  Bubble." 
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A  sign  of  dignity,  a  garish  flag, 

To  be  the  aim  of  every  dangerous  shot ; 

A  queen  in  jest,  only  to  fill  the  scene. 

Where  is  thy  husband  now  ?  where  be  thy  brothers  ? 

Where  be  thy  children  ?  *  wherein  dost  thou  joy  ? 

Who  sues  to  thee  and  cries* — God  save  the  queen  f 

Where  be  the  bending  peers  that  flattertt  thee  ? 

Where  be  the  thronging  troops  that  follow'd  thee  ? 

Decline  all  this,  and  see  what  now  thou  art. 

For  happy  wife,  a  most  distressed  widow ; 

For  joyful  mother,  one  that  wails  the  name ; 

For  queen,  a  very  caitiff  crown'd  with  care : b 

For  one  being  sued  to,  one  that  humbly  sues ; 

For  one  commanding  all,  obe/d  of  none. 

For  one  that  scorn'd  at  me,  now  scorn'd  of  me ; 

Thus  hath  the  course  of  justice  wheel'd  f  about, 

And  left  thee  but  a  very  prey  to  time ; 

Haying  no  more  but  thought  of  what  thou  wert,  $ 

To  torture  thee  the  more,  being  what  thou  art. 

Thou  didst  usurp  my  place,  and  dost  thou  not 

Usurp  the  just  proportion  of  my  sorrow  ? 

Now  thy  proud  neck  bears  half  my  burden'd  yoke ; 

From  which  even  here  I  slip  my  weary  neck,§ 

And  leave  the  burden  of  it  all  on  thee. 

Farewell,  York's  wife,  and  queen  of  sad  mischance ; 

These  English  woes  shall  make  me  smile  in  France. 

Q.  Eliz.  0  thou  well  skill'd  in  curses,  stay  awhile, 
And  teach  me  how  to  curse  mine  enemies. 

Q.  Mae.  Forbear  to  sleep  the  night,  and  fast  the  day ; 
Compare  dead  happiness  with  living  woe ; 
Think  that  thy  babes  were  fairer  ||  than  they  were, 
And  he,  that  slew  them,  fouler  than  he  is : 
Bettering  thy  loss  makes  the  bad-causer  worse ; 
Bevolving  this  will  teach  thee  how  to  curse. 

Q.  Euz.  My  words  are  dull,  0,  quicken  them  with  thine ! 

Q.  Mar.  Thy  woes  will  make  them  sharp,  and  pierce  like  mine. 

[Exit  Q.  Margaeet. 

Duch.  Why  should  calamity  be  full  of  words  ? 

Q.  Euz.  Windy  attorneys  to  their  client  %  woes, 
Airy  succeeders  of  intestate  **  joys, 

§  First  folio,  two  Sonnes.  (+)  First  folio,  whtrPd. 

Old  text  cr*,— unw*.  ({)  First  folio,  wearied  head. 

First  folio,  sweeter.  (f)  First  folio,  Client*. 

(•*)  First  folio,  intestine. 

•  Who  sues  to  thee  and  cries—]  In  the  folio, 

"  Who  sues,  and  kneeUs  and  sayes." 

b  For  queen,  a  very  caitiff  crown' d  with  care :  &c]  The  folio  reads : — 

"  For  one  being  sued  too,  one  that  humbly  sues : 
For  Queene,  a  very  Caytiffe,  crown' d  with  care : 
For  she  that  scorn  d  at  me,  now  scorn'd  of  me : 
For  she  being  feared  of  all,  now  fearing  one  : 
For  she  commanding  all,  obey'd  of  none." 
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Poor  breathing  orators  of  miseries ! 

Let  them  have  scope ;  though  what  they  do*  impart 

Help  not  at  all,t  yet  do  they  ease  the  heart. 

Duch.  If  so,  then  be  not  tongue-tied :  go  with  me, 
And  in  the  breath  of  bitter  worSs  let 's  smother 
My  damned  son,  that  thy  two  sweet  sons  smothered. 
I  hear  his  drum, } — be  copious  in  exclaims. 

Drums  and  Trumpets.    Enter  King  Richard  and  his  Train,  marching. 

K.  Rich.  Who  intercepts  me  in  my  expedition? 

Duch.  0,  she  that  might  have  intercepted  thee, — 
By  strangling  thee  in  her  accursed  womb, — 
From  all  the  slaughters,  wretch,  that  thou  hast  done. 

Q.  Eliz.  Hid'st  thou  that  forehead  with  a  golden  crown, 
Where  §  should  be  graven,  ||  if  that  right  were  right, 
The  slaughter  of  the  prince  that  owtt  that  crown, 
And  the  dire  death  of  my  poor  %  sons  and  brothers  ? 
Tell  me,  thou  villain-slaye,  where  are  my  children? 

Duch.  Thou  toad!  thou  toad!  where  is  thy  brother  Clarence? 
And  little  Ned  Plantagenet,  his  son? 

Q.  Eliz.  Where  is  kind  Hastings,  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey?* 

K.  Rich.  A  flourish,  trumpets ! — strike  alarum,  drums ! 
Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  tell-tale  women 
Rail  on  the  Lord's  anointed :  strike,  I  say ! —     [Flourish.    Alarums. 
Either  be  patient,  and  entreat  me  fair, 
Or  with  the  clamorous  report  of  war 
Thus  will  I  drown  your  exclamations. 

Duch.  Art  thou  my  son  ? 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  I  thank  God,  my  father,  and  yourself. 

Duch.  Then  patiently  hear  my  impatience. 

K.  Rich.  Madam,  I  have  a  touch  of  your  condition, 
Which  **  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproof.b 

Duch.  I  will  be  mild  and  gentle  in  my  speech-ft 

K.  Rich.  And  brief,  good  mother,  for  I  am  in  haste. 

Duch.  Art  thou  so  hasty  ?    I  have  stay*d  for  thee, 
God  knows,  in  anguish,  pain,  and  agony.0 

K.  Rich.  And  came  I  not  at  last  to  comfort  you? 

(•)  Fint  folio,  will.  (f)  First  folio,  nothing  els. 

(1)  Fint  folio,  The  Trumpet  sounds.  (})  Fint  folio,  Where  *t. 

( j)  Fint  folio,  branded.  m  Quartos,  two. 

{*•)  Fint  folio,  That.  (ft)  Fint  folio,  words . 

»  Where  is  kind  Hastings,  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey?]  This  inquiry  is  distributed  in 
the  folio  between  the  two  ladies : — 

"  Qu.  Where  is  the  gentle  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Gray  ? 
But.  Where  is  kinde  Hastings  ? " 

b  Which  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproof.]  The  following  unimportant  lines  hero 
occur  in  the  folio : — 

"Dirr.  0  let  me  sneake. 
Rich.  Do  then,  but  lie  not  hearc." 

«  In  anguish,  pain,  and  agony.]  In  the  folio,  "in  torment  and  in  agony.*9 
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Duch.  No,  by  the  holy  rood !  thou  know'st  it  well, 
Thou  cam'st  on  earth  to  make  the  earth  my  hell. 
A  grievous  burden  was  thy  birth  to  me ; 
Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy ; 
Thy  school-days  frightful,  desperate,  wild,  and  furious ; 
Thy  prime  of  manhood,  daring,  bold,  and  venturous ; 
Thy  age  conflrm'd,  proud,  subtle,  bloody,  treacherous,* 
What  comfortable  hour  canst  thou  name, 
That  ever  grac'd  me  in*  thy  company? 

K.  Rich.  'Faith,  none,  but  Humphrey  Hour,  (5)  that  call'd  your 
grace 
To  break  fast  once,  forth  of  my  company. 
If  If  be  so  disgracious  in  your  sight,  J 
Let  me  march  on,  and  not  offend  you,  madam. — 
Strike  up  the  drum. 

Duch.  0,  hear  me  speak;  for  I  shall  never  see  thee  more.b 

K.  Rich.  Come,  come,  you  are  too  bitter. 

Duch.  Either  thou  wilt  die,  by  God's  just  ordinance, 
Ere  from  this  war  thou  turn  a  conqueror ; 
Or  I  with  grief  and  Extreme  age  shall  perish, 
And  never  look  upon  5  thy  face  again. 
Therefore,  take  with  tnee  my  most  heavy  ||  curse ; 
Which,  in  the  day  of  battle,  tire  thee  more, 
Than  all  the  complete  armour  that  thou  wear'st ! 
My  prayers  on  the  adverse  party  fight ; 
And  there  the  little  souk  of  Edward's  children 
Whisper  the  spirits  of  thine  enemies, 
And  promise  them  success  and  victory. 
Blooay  thou  art,  bloody  will  be  thy  end ; 
Shame  serves  thy  life,  and  doth  thy  death  attend.  [ExiL 

Q.  Eliz.  Though  far  more  cause,  yet  much  less  spirit  to  curse 
Abides  in  me ;  I  say  Amen  to  all.^f  [Going. 

K.  Rich.  Stay,  madam,  I  must  speak**  a  word  with  you. 

Q.  Eliz.  I  have  no  more  sons  of  the  royal  blood, 
For  thee  to  murder: -ft  for  my  daughters,  Richard, — 
They  shall  be  praying  nuns,  not  weeping  queens ; 
And  therefore  level  not  to  hit  their  lives. 

(•)  First  folio,  «w**.  (f)  Quartos,  it. 

m  First  folio,  eye.  ({5  First  folio,  never  more  behold. 

(J)  First  folio,  greevous.  (f )  First  folio,  her. 

(t*)  First  folio,  talke.  (ft)  Fint  folio,  daughter. 

»  Thy  age  confirm' d,  proud,  subtle,  bloody,  treacherous,—']  The  folio  reads,  "  subtle, 
#/yt,  and  bloody,"  and  adds  a  line,— 

"  More  milde,  but  yet  more  harm  full;  Kinde  in  hatred." 


Duch.  0,  hear  me  speak ;  for  I  shall  never  see  thee  more. 
X.  Kich.  Come,  come,  you  are  too  bitter.] 


In  the  folio  :— 


"  Dot.  I  prythee  hears  me  speake. 
Kich.  You  speake  too  bitterly. 
Dot.  Heare  me  a  word : 
For  I  shall  never  speake  to  thee  againc." 

L  2 
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K.  Rich.  You  have  a  daughter  call'd  Elizabeth, 
Virtuous  and  fair,  royal  and  gracious. 

Q.  Eliz.  And  must  she  die  for  this?    0,  let  her  live, 
And  I  '11  corrupt  her  manners,  stain  her  beauty ; 
Slander  myself  as  false  to  Edward's  bed ; 
Throw  over  her  the  veil  of  infamy : 
So  she  may  live  unscarr'd  from*  bleeding  slaughter, 
I  will  confess  she  was  not  Edward's  daughter ! 

K.  Bjoh.  Wrong  not  her  birth,  she  is  of  royal  blood.* 

Q.  Eliz.  To  save  her  life,  I  '11  say  she  is  not  so. 

K.  Rich.  Her  life  is  only  f  safest  in  her  birth. 

Q.  Eliz.  And  only  in  that  safety  died  her  brothers. 

E.  Rich.  Lo,  at  their  birth  good  stars  were  opposite. 

Q.  Eliz.  No,  to  their  lives  bad  J  friends  were  contrary. 

K.  Rich.  All  unavoidedb  is  the  doom  of  destiny. 

Q.  Eliz.  True,  when  avoided  grace  makes  destiny: 
My  babes  were  diestin'd  to  a  fairer  death, 
If  grace  had  bless'd  thee  with  a  fairer  life. 

[E.  Rich.  You  speak  as  if  that  I  had  slain  my  cousins. 

Q.  Eliz.  Cousins,  indeed  ;  and  bv  their  uncle  cozen'd 
Of  comfort,  kingdom,  kindred,  freedom,  life. 
Whose  hands  soever  lanc'd§  their  tender  hearts, 
Thy  head,  all  indirectly,  gave  direction: 
No  doubt  the  murderous  knife  was  dull  and  blunt, 
Till  it  was  whetted  on  thy  stone-hard  heart, 
To  revel  in  the  entrails  of  my  lambs. 
But  that  still  use  of  grief  makes  wild  grief  tame, 
My  tongue  should  to  thy  ears  not  name  my  boys, 
Till  that  my  nails  were  anchored  in  thine  eyes ; 
And  I,  in  such  a  desperate  bay  of  death, 
Like  a  poor  bark,  of  sails  and  tackling  reft, 
Rush  all  to  pieces  on  thy  rocky  bosom.] c 

K.  Rich.  Madam,  so  thrive  I  in  my  enterprise, 
And  dangerous  success  of  bloody  wars, 
As  I  intend  more  good  to  you  and  yours, 
Than  ever  you  or  yours  were  by  me  wrong'd !  || 

Q.  Eliz.  What  good  is  coverM  with  the  face  of  heaven, 
To  be  discover'd,  that  can  do  me  good? 

K.  Rich.  The  advancement  of  your  children,  gentle  f  lady. 

Q.  Eliz.  Up  to  some  scaffold,  there  to  lose  their  heads? 

K.  Rich.  No,  to  the**  dignity  and  height  of  honour,ft 
The  high  imperial  type  of  this  earth's  glory. 

(*)  First  folio,  of.  (f)  First  folio,  tafeet  onely. 

h)  First  folio,  %U.  .(})  Old  text,  laneh'd. 

(II)  First  folio,  and  yours  by  me  were  harnCd. 
(IT)  Quartos,  mightie.  (•♦)  First  folio,  Unto  the. 

(ft)  First  folio,  Fortune. 

*  She  is  of  royal  blood.]  So  the  quarto :  tho  foUo  has,  "  She  is  a  JRoyaU  Princesse." 
b  AU  unavoided  is  the  doom,  &c]  That  is,  All  unavoidable. 

«  Bush  all  to  pieces  on  thy  rocky  bosom.]  The  lines  within  brackets  are  not  in  the 
quartos. 
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Q.  Eliz.  Flatter  my  sorrows*  with  report  of  it ; 
Tell  me,  what  state,  what  dignity,  what  honour, 
Canst  thou  demise  to  any  child  of  mine  ? 

K.  Rich.  Even  all  I  have ;  ay,  and  myself  and  all, 
Will  I  withal  endow  a  child  of  thine ; 
So  in  the  Lethe  of  thy  angry  soul 
Thou  drown  the  sad  remembrance  of  those  wrongs, 
Which  thou  supposest  I  have  done  to  thee. 

Q.  Eliz.  Be  brief,  lest  that  the  process  of  thy  kindness 
Last  longer  telling  than  thy  kindness'  date. 

K.  Rich.  Then  know,  that  from  my  soul  I  love  thy  daughter. 

Q.  Euz.  My  daughter's  mother  thinks  it  with  her  soul. 

K.  Rich.  What  do  you  think  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  That  thou  dost  love  my  daughter,  from  thy  soul : 
.So,  from  thy  soul's  love,  didst  thou  love  her  brothers ; 
And,  from  my  heart's  love,  I  do  thank  thee  for  it. 

E.  Rich.  Be  not  so  hasty  to  confound  my  meaning : 
I  mean,  that  with  my  soul  I  love  thy  daughter, 
And  do  intend  to  make  her  queen  of  England. 

Q.  Eliz.  Sayf  then,  who  dost  thou  mean  shall  be  her  king? 

K.  Rich.  Even  he  that  makes  her  queen ;  who  else  should  be  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  What*  thou? 

K.  Rich.  Even  so :  how  think  you  of  it  ? 

Q.  Euz.  How  canst  thou  woo  her? 

K.  Rich.  That  would  I J  learn  of  you, 

Ab  one  being  best  acquainted  with  her  humour. 

Q.  Eliz.  And  wilt  thou  learn  of  me  ? 

K.  Rich.  Madam,  with  all  my  heart. 

Q.  Eliz.  Send  to  her,  by  the  man  that  slew  her  brothers, 
A  pair  of  bleeding  hearts;  thereon  engrave, 
Edward  and  York;  then,  haply,  will  she  weep: 
Therefore  present  to  her, — as  sometime  Margaret 
Did  to  thy  father,  steep'd  in  Rutland's  blood, — , 
A  handkerchief ;  [which,  say  to  her,  did  drain 
The  purple  sap  from  her  sweet  brother's  body,]* 
And  bid  her  dry§  her  weeping  eyes  therewith.! 
If  this  inducement  force  f  her  not  to  love, 
•Send  her  a  story  of  thy  noble  acts  ;b 
Tell  her,  thou  mad'st  away  her  uncle  Clarence, 
Her  uncle  Rivers ;  yea,**  and,  for  her  sake, 
Mad'st  quick  conveyance  with  her  good  aunt  Anne. 

K.  Rich.  Ton  mock  me,  madam ;  this  is  not  the  way 
To  win  your  daughter. 

(♦)  First  folio,  sorrow.  (+)  First  folio,  Well. 

ft)  First  folio,  I  would.  (j)  First  folio,  wipe. 

(D)  First  folio,  withall.  ,                  (y)  First  folio,  move. 

(**)  First  folio,  J. 

»  which,  say  to  her,  did  drain, 

The  purple  sap  from  her  sweet  brother's  body,—] 
These  words  are  omitted  in  the  quartos. 

*  A  story  of  thy  noble  acts ;]  So  the  quartos :  the  folio  has,  "  a  Letter  of  thy  Noble 
deeds." 
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Q.  Eliz.  There  is  no  other  way ; 

Unless  thou  couldst  put  on  some  other  shape, 
And  not  be  Richard  that  hath  done  all  this. 

[K.  Rich.  Say,  that  I  did  all  this  for  love  of  her? 

Q.  Eliz.  Nay,  then  indeed,  she  cannot  choose  bnt  hate*  thee, 
Having  bought  love  with  such  a  bloody  spoil. 

K.  Rich.  Look,  what  is  done  cannot  be  now  amended: 
Men  shall  deal  unadvisedly  sometimes, 
Which  after-hours  gives  leisure  to  repent. 
If  I  did  take  the  kingdom  from  your  sons, 
To  make  amends,  I  '11  give  it  to  your  daughter. 
If  I  have  kill'd  the  issue  of  your  womb, 
To  quicken  your  increase,  I  will  beget 
Mine  issue  of  your  blood  upon  your  daughter. 
A  grandam's  name  is  little  less  in  love, 
Than  is  the  doting  title  of  a  mother ; 
They  are  as  children  but  one  step  below, 
Even  of  your  mettle,  of  your  very  blood ; 
Of  all  one  pain,  save  for  a  night  of  groans 
EndurM  of  her,  for  whom  you  bid  like  sorrow. 
Tour  children  were  vexation  to  your  youth, 
But  mine  shall  be  a  comfort  to  your  age. 
The  loss  you  have  is  but  a  son  being  king, 
And  by  that  loss  your  daughter  is  made  queen. 
I  cannot  make  you  what  amends  I  would, 
Therefore  accept  such  kindness  as  I  can. 
Dorset  your  son,  that,  with  a  fearful  soul, 
Leads  discontented  steps  in  foreign  soil, 
This  fair  alliance  quickly  shall  call  home 
To  high  promotions  and  great  dignity : 
The  long,  that  calls  your  beauteous  daughter,  wife, 
Familiarly  shall  call  thy  Dorset,  brother; 
Again  shall  you  be  mother  to  a  king, 
And  all  the  ruins  of  distressful  times 
Repairtt  with  double  riches  of  content. 
What !  we  have  many  goodly  days  to  see  : 
The  liquid  drops  of  tears  that  you  have  shed, 
Shall  come  again,  transform'd  to  orient  pearl ; 
Advantaging  their  loan,*  with  interest 
Of  ten-times-double  gain  of  happiness. 
Go  then,  my  mother,  to  thy  daughter  go ; 
Make  bold  her  bashful  years  with  your  experience; 
Prepare  her  ears  to  hear  a  wooer's  tale ; 
Put  in  her  tender  heart  the  aspiring  flame 
Of  golden  sovereignty ;  acquaint  the  princess 
With  the  sweet  silent  hours  of  marriage  joys : 
And  when  this  arm  of  mine  hath  chastised 

(•)  Old  text,  Love. 

•  She  cannot  choose  but  hate  thee*— ]  A  misprint  probably,  as  Mason  and  Steevens 
surmised,  for  "  —  /tare  thee,"  or,  as  Tyrwhitt  conjectured,  for  "  —  love  thee/' 
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The  petty  rebel,  dull-brain'd  Buckingham, 
Bound  with  triumphant  garlands  will  I  come, 
And  lea<J  thy  daughter  to  a  conqueror's  bed ; 
To  whom  I  will  retail  my  conquest  won, 
And  she  shall  be  sole  victress,  Caesar's  Caesar. 

Q.  Eliz.  What  were  I  best  to  say  ?  her  father's  brother 
Would  be  her  lord  ?  or  shall  I  say,  her  uncle  ? 
Or,  he  that  slew  her  brothers  and  her  uncles? 
Under  what  title  shall  I  woo  for  thee, 
That  God,  the  law,  my  honour,  and  her  love, 
Can  make  seem  pleasing  to  her  tender  years?]* 

K.  Rich.  Infer  fair  England's  peace  by  this  alliance. 

Q.  Eliz.  Which  she  shall  purchase  with  still-lasting  war. 

K.  Rich.  Say  that  the  king,  which  may  command,*  entreats. 

Q.  Eliz.  That  at  her  hands,  which  the  king's  King  forbids. 

K.  Rich.  Say  she  shall  be  a  high  and  mighty  queen. 

Q.  Eliz.  To  wail*  the  title,  as  her  mother  doth. 

K.  Rich.  Say  I  will  love  her  everlastingly. 

Q.  Euz.  But  how  long  shall  that  title,  ever,  last? 

K.  Rich.  Sweetly  in  force  unto  her  fair  life's  end. 

Q.  Eliz.  But  how  long  fairly  shall  her  sweet  life  last  ? 

JL  Rich.  Sof  long  as  heaven  and  nature  lengthens  it. 

Q.  Euz.  As  long  as  hell  and  Richard  likes  of  it. 

K.  Rich.  Say,  I,  her  sovereign,  am  her  subject  love.J 

Q.  Eliz.  But  she,  your  subject,  loaths  such  sovereignty. 

K.  Rich.  Be  eloquent  in  my  behalf  to  her. 

Q.  Eliz.  An  honest  tale  speeds  beet,  being  plainly  told. 

K.  Rich.  Then,  in  plain  terms,  tell  her§  my  loving  tale. 

Q.  Eliz.  Plain  and  not  honest  is  too  harsh  a  style. 

K.  Rich.  Madam,  ||  your  reasons  are  too  shallow  and  too  quick. 

Q.  Eliz.  0,  no,  my  reasons  are  too  deep  and  dead ; — 
Too  deep  and  dead,  poor  infants,  in  their  graves. 

E.  Rich.  Harp  not  on  that  string,  madam ;  that  is  past. 

Q.  Eliz.  Harp  on  it  still  shall  I,  till  heart-strings  break.0 

K.  Rich.  Now,  by  my  George,  my  garter,  and  my  crown, — 

Q.  Eliz.  Profan'd,  dishonour'd,  and  the  third  usurp'd. 

K.  Rich.  I  swear— 

Q.  Eliz.  By  nothing ;  for  this  is  no  oath. 

Thy  George,  profan'd,  hath  lost  his  holyf  honour ; 
Thy  garter,  blemish'd,  pawn'd  his  knigntly  virtue ; 
Thy  crown,  usurp'd,  disgrac'd  his  kingly  glory  :** 

(•)  First  folio,  voile.  (+)  First  folio,  As. 

(I)  First  folio,  low.  (J)  First  folio,  plainly  to  Iter,  tell. 

(II)  First  folio  omits,  Madam.  (IT)  First  folio,  Lordly. 

(**)  Quarto,  dignitie. 

•  Can  make  seem  pleasing  to  her  tender  years  ?J  The  fifty-five  lines  inctosed  in 
brackets  are  found  only  in  the  folio.  See  note  (*),  p.  106,  and  the  Introductory 
Notice. 

*  Say  that  the  king,  which  may  command,—]  In  the  folio,—"  TtU  her,  the  King  that 
may  command,—"  &c. 

«  Harp  on  it  stiU  shall  I,  till  heart-strings  break.]  In  the  folio,  the  Queen's  answer 
precedes  Bichard's  speech,  which  is  accidentally  omitted  .in  the  quartos. 
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If  something  thou  wilt*  swear  to  be  believ'd, 

Swear  then  by  something  that  thou  hast  not  wrong'd. 

K.  Rich.  Now  by  the  world, — 

Q.  Euz.  T  is  full  of  thy  foul  wrongs. 

E.  Rich.  My  lather's  death,— 

Q.  Euz.  Thy  life  hath  thatf  dishonoured. 

K.  Rich.  Then,  by  myBelft — 

Q.  Euz.  Thyself  thyself  mis-usest* 

K.  Rich.  Why  then,  by  God,}— 

Q.  Euz.  *  God'stwrong  is  most  of  alL 

If  thou  hadst  fear'd§  to  break  an  oath  by||  Him, 
The  unity  the  king  thy  brother1*  made, 
Had  not  been  broken,  nor  my  brother  slain. 
If  thou  hadst  fearM  to  break  an  oath  by  Him, 
The  imperial  metal,  circling  now  thy  brow,  IT 
Had  grac'd  the  tender  temples  of  my  child ; 
And  both  the  princes  had  been  breathing  here, 
Which  now,  two0  tender  play-fellowB  **  for  dust, 
Thy  broken  faith  hath  made  a  ft  prey  for  worms. 
What  canst  thou  swear  by  now  ?* 

E.  Rich.  The  time  to  come. 

Q.  Euz.  That  thou  hast  wronged  in  the  time  o'er-past; 
For  I  myself  haye  many  tears  to  wash 
Hereafter  time,  for  time  past  wrong'd  by  thee. 
The  children  live,  whose  parents  ft  thou  hast  slaughtered, 
Ungoyern'd  youth,  to  wail  it  in  §§  their  age : 
The  parents  live,  whose  children  thou  hast  butcher'd, 
Old  withered  ||  ||  plants,  to  wail  it  with  their  age. 
Swear  not  by  time  to  come  ;  for  that  thou  hast 
Misus'd  ere  ustt,  by  times  mis-us'd  o'er-paskflT 

E.  Rich.  As  I  intend  to  prosper,  and  repent! 
So  thrive  I  in  my  dangerous  attempt*** 
Of  hostile  arms !  myself  myself  confound ! 
[Heaven  and  fortune  bar  me  happy  hours  !e] 

Pint  folio,  wouktrt.  (f)  First  folio,  it. 

First  folio,  Heaven— Heavens.  (§)  First  folio,  didd'stfeare. 

First  folio,  with.  (f )  First  folio,  head. 

First  folio,  Bed-fellows.  (ft)  First  folio,  the. 

First  folio,  Fathers.  (M)  First  folio,  with. 

First  folio,  barren.  (iff)  First  folio,  iU-usfd  report. 
(***)  First  folio,  Affayres. 

•  K.  Rich.  Then,  by  myself, — 

Q.ELt2.  Thyself  thyself  mis-usest] 

In  the  folio,  which  reads,  "Thy  Selfe,  is  selfe  miens' d\"  this  oath  and  the  Queen's 
repartee  immediately  follow  the  fine, — 

"Swear  then  by  something  that  thou  hast  not  wrong'd ;" 
k  The  unity  the  king  thy  brother  made, 

Had  not  Been  broken,  nor  my  brother  slain.] 
In  the  quartos,  thy ,  in  the  first  line,  is  misprinted  my :  the  folio  reads, — 
"  The  unity  the  King  my  husband  made 
Thou  havrt  not  broken,  nor  my  Brothers  died." 
«  Two  tender  play-feUows— ]  Two  in  this  passage  is  unquestionably  an  error  for  too. 

*  What  canst  thou  swear  by  now  ?]  Omitted  in  the  auartos. 

,    •  Heaven  and  fortune  bar  me  happy  hours !  ]  This  line  is  not  in  the  quarto. 
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Day,  yield  me  not  thy  light ;  nor,  night,  thy  rest ! 

Be  opposite  all  planets  of  good  lnck 

To  my  proceeding !  if,  with  pure  *  heart's  love, 

Immaculate  devotion,  holy  thoughts, 

I  tender  not  thy  beauteous  princely  daughter! 

In  her  consists  my  happiness  and  thine ; 

Without  her,  follows  to  this  land  and  me, 

To  thee,  herself  and  many  a  christian  soul,* 

Death,!  desolation,  ruin,  and  decay : 

It  cannot  be  avoided  but  by  this ; 

It  will  not  be  avoided  but  by  this. 

Therefore,  dear}  mother,  (I  must  call  you  so,) 

Be  the  attorney  of  my  love  to  her. 

Plead  what  I  will  be,  not  what  I  have  been  ; 

Not  my  deserts,  but  what  I  will  deserve : 

Urge  the  necessity  and  state  of  times, 

And  be  not  peevish-fond  §  in  great  designs. 

Q.  Eliz.  Shall  I  be  tempted  of  the  devil  thus  ? 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  if  the  devil  tempt  you  to  do  good. 

Q.  Buz.  Shall  I  forget  myself  to  be  myself? 

K  Rich.  Ay,  if  your  self's  remembrance  wrong  yourselfl 

Q.  Eliz.  But||  thou  didst  kill  my  children. 

K.  Rich.  But  in  your  daughter's  womb  I  '11 T  bury  them : 
Where,  in  that  nest  of  spicery,  they  shall**  breed 
Selves  of  themselves,  to  your  recomforture. 

Q.  Eliz.  Shall  I  go  win  my  daughter  to  thy  will? 

K.  Rich.  And  be  a  happy  mother  by  the  deed. 

Q.  Euz.  I  go. — Write  to  me  very  shortly, 
[And  you  shall  understand  from  me  her  mind.]* 

K.  ILich.  Bear  her  my  true  love's  kiss,  and  so  farewell. 

[Kissing  her.    Exit  Q.  Elizabeth. 
Relenting  fool,  and  shallow,  changing  woman! 

Enter  Ratcliff  ;  Catesby  following. 

[How  now!  what  news ?]c 

Rat.  My  graciousft  sovereign,  on  the  western  coast 
Rideth  a  puissant  navy ;  to  the  shore  %% 
Throng  many  doubtful  hollow-hearted  Mends, 
Unarm'd,  and  unresolv'd  to  beat  them  back : 
T  is  thought  that  Richmond  is  their  admiral ; 

(•)  First  folio,  deere.  (i)  Quarto,  Sad. 

{%)  Quarto,  good.  (§)  First  folio,  peevish  found. 

(J)  First  folio,  Yet.  (II)  First  folio,  J  bury. 

(••)  First  folio,  wiU.  (ft)  First  folio,  Most  mighti*. 

(tf)  First  folio,  our  shores. 

*  Without  her,  follows  to  this  land  and  me, 

To  thee,  herself,  and  many  a  christian  sotu\ — J 

In  the  folio,  the  arrangement  is  slightly  altered : — 

"  Without  her,  followes  to  my  selfe,  and  thee; 
Her  selfe,  the  Land"  &c. 

h  And  you  shall  understand  from  me  her  mind.]  The  quartos  omit  this  line. 
'How  now  !  what  news  ?J  Omitted  in  the  quarto.  * 
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And  there  they  hull,  expecting  bnt  the  aid 
Of  Buckingham  to  welcome  them  ashore. 

K.  Rich.  Some  light-foot  friend  post  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk : — 
Ratcliff,  thyself — or  Catesby ;  where  is  he  ? 

Catb.  Here,  my  good  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Catesby,  fly  to  the  duke. 

SCate.  I  will,  my  lord,  with  all  convenient  haste. 
L  Rich.  Ratcliff,  *  come  hither :]  a  post  to  Salisbury ; 
When  thou  com'st  thither— Dull  unmindful  villain,       [To  Catesby. 
Why  sta/st  thou  here,  and  go'st  not  to  the  duke? 

Cats.  First,  mighty  liege,  tell  me  your  highness'  pleasure, 
What  from  your  grace  I  shall  deliver  f  him. 

K.  Rich.  0,  true,  good  Catesby ;  bid  him  levy  straight 
The  greatest  strength  and  power  \  he  can  make, 
And  meet  me  suddenly  at  Salisbury. 

Catb.  I  go.  [Exit 

Rat.  What,  may  it  please  you,  shall  I  do  at  Salisbury? 

K.  Rich.  Why,  what  wouldst  thou  do  there,  before  I  go? 

Rat.  Your  highness  told  me,  I  should  post  before. 

K.  Rich.  My  mind  is  chang'd. — 

Enter  Stanley. 

Stanley,  what  news  with  you  ? 

Stan.  None  good,  my  liege,  to  please  you  with  the  hearing ; 
Nor  none  so  bad,  but  well  may  be  reported. 

K.  Rich.  Hoyday,  a  riddle !  neither  good  nor  bad ! 
What  need'st  thou  run  so  many  miles  about, 
When  thou  mayst  tell  thy  tale  the  nearest  way  ? 
Once  more,  what  news  ? 

Stan.  Richmond  is  on  the  seas. 

E.  Rich.  There  let  him  sink,  and  be  the  seas  on  him ! 
White-liver'd  runagate !  what  doth  he  there  ? 

Stan.  I  know  not,  mighty  sovereign,  but  by  guess. 

K  Rich.  Well,  as  you  guess? 

Stan.  Stirr'd  up  by  Dorset,  Buckingham,  and  Morton, 
He  makes  for  England,  here  to  claim  the  crown. 

K.  Rich.  Is  the  chair  empty  ?  is  the  sword  unswayM  ? 
Is  the  king  dead  ?  the  empire  unpossess'd  ? 
What  heir  of  York  is  there  alive  but  we  ? 
And  who  is  England's  king  but  great  York's  heir? 
Then,  tell  me,  what  makes  he  upon  the  seas  ? 

Stan.  Unless  for  that,  my  liege,  I  cannot  guess. 

E.  Rich.  Unless  for  that  he  comes  to  be  your  liege, 
You  cannot  guess  wherefore  the  Welshman  comes  ? 
Thou  wilt  revolt,  and  fly  to  him,  I  fear. 

(•)  Old  text,  Catesby.  (f)  First  folio  inserts,  to. 

(X)  First  folio  inserts,  that. 

•  I  wiU,  my  lord,  with  all  convenient  haste. 

K.  Rich.  Batcliff,  come  hither :]  Not  in  the  quartos. 
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Stan.  No,  mighty  liege  ;*  therefore  mistrust  me  not. 

K.  Rich.  Where  is  thy  power  then,  to  beat  him  back? 
Where  be  thy  tenants  and  thy  followers  ? 
Are  they  not  now  upon  the  western  shore, 
Safe-c6nducting  the  rebels  from  their  ships  ? 

Stan.  No,  my  good  lord,  my  friends  are  in  the  north. 

K.  Rich.  Cold  friends  to  me :  what  do  they  in  the  north, 
When  they  should  serve  their  sovereign  in  the  west? 

Stan.  They  have  not  been  commanded,  mighty  king : 
Pleaseth  your  majesty  to  give  me  leave, 
I  '11  muster  up  my  fhends,  and  meet  your  grace, 
Where,  and  what  time,  your  majesty  shall  please. 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  thou  wouldst  be  gone  to  join  with  Richmond: 
But  I  '11  not  trust  thee. 

Stan.  Most  mighty  sovereign, 

Yon  have  no  cause  to  hold  my  friendship  doubtful ; 
I  never  was,  nor  never  will  be  false. 

E.  Rich.  Go  then,  and  muster  men:  but  leave  behind 
Your  son,  George  Stanley :  look  your  heart  be  firm, 
Or  else  his  head's  assurance  is  but  fraiL 

Stan.  So  deal  with  him  as  I  prove  true  to  you.       {Exit  Stanley. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  gracious  sovereign,  now  in  Devonshire, 
As  I  by  friends  am  well  adv^rtisdd, 
Sir  Edward  Courtney,  and  the  haughty  prelate, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  his  elder  brother, 
With  many  moref  confederates,  are  in  arms. 

Enter  a  second  Messenger. 

2  Mess.  In  Kent,  my  liege,  the  Guildfords  are  in  arms ; 
And  every  hour  more  competitors 

Flock  to  the  rebels,  and  their  power  grows  strong. 

Enter  a  third  Messenger. 

3  Mess.  My  lord,  the  army  of  great  Buckingham — 

K.  Rich.  Out  on  ye,  owls !  nothing  but  songs  of  death  ? 
There,  take  thou  that>  till  thou  bring  better  news.         [Striking  km. 

3  Mess.  The  news  I  have  to  tell  your  majesty, 
Is,  that  by  sudden  floods  and  fall  of  waters, 
Buckingham's  army  is  dispers'd  and  scatter'd ; 
And  he  himself  wanderM  away  alone, 
No  man  knows  whither. 

K.  Rich.  I  cry  thee  mercy : 

There  is  my  purse,  to  cure  that  blow  of  thine. 

(*)  First  folio,  my  good  Lord.  (f)  First  folio,  mo$. 
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Hath  any  well-advised  friend  proclaim'd 
Reward  to  him  that  brings  the  traitor  in  ? 

3  Mess.  Such  proclamation  hath  been  made,  my  liege.* 

Enter  a  fourth  Messenger. 

4  Mess.  Sir  Thomas  Lovel  and  lord  marqnis  Dorset, 
"T  is  said,  my  liege,  in  Yorkshire  are  in  arms. 

But  this  good  comfort  bring  I  to  your  highness, — 

The  Bretagne  navy  is  dispers'd  by  tempest: 

Richmond,  in  Dorsetshire,  sent  out  a  boat 

Unto  the  shore,  to  ask  those  on  the  banks, 

If  they  were  his  assistants,  yea,  or  no ;  - 

Who  answer'd  him,  they  came  from  Buckingham 

Upon  his  party :  he,  mistrusting  them, 

Hois'd  sail,  and  made  his  course  again  for  Bretagne. 

K.  Rich.  March  on,  march  on,  since  we  are  up  in  arms; 
If  not  to  fight  with  foreign  enemies, 
Yet  to  beat  down  these  rebels  here  at  home. 

Re-enter  Catesby. 

'  Cate.  My  liege,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  is  taken, 
"That  is  the  be6t  news ;  that  the  earl  or  Richmond 
Is  with  a  mighty  power  landed  at  Milford, 
Is  colder  news,  but  yet  they  must  be  told. 

K.  Rich.  Awav  towards  Salisbury !  while  we  reason  here, 
A  royal  battle  might  be  won  and  lost: — 
/Some  one  take  order  Buckingham  be  brought 
To  Salisbury ; — the  rest  march  on  with  me.  [Flourish.    Exeunt 


SCENE  V.— A  Boom  in  Lord  Stanley'*  House. 

Enter  Stanley  and  Sir  Cheistopheb  Urswick.* 

Stan.  Sir  Christopher,  tell  Richmond  this  from  me : — 
That,  in  the  sty  of  this  most  bloody  f  boar, 
My  son  George  Stanley  is  frank'd  up  in  hold ; 
If  I  revolt,  off  goes  young  George's  nead ; 
The  fear  of  that  withholds  J  my  present  aid. 
So  get  thee  gone ;  commend  me  to  thy  lord : 
Tell  him  5  the  queen  hath  heartily  consented 
He  shoula  espouse  Elizabeth  her  daughter. 
But,  tell  me,  where  is  princely  Richmond  now? 

(*)  First  folio.  Lord.  (f)  First  folio,  the  most  deadly. 

It)  First  folio,  holde  off.  ($)  First  foUov  WithaU  *ay,  that. 

•  Sir  Christopher  Urswick.]  Chaplain  to  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond,  and  after- 
wards grand  almoner  to  Henry  the  Seventh,  by  whom  he  was  held  in  great  esteem.  He 
died  in  1521,  at  Hackney,  of  which  place  he  was  rector,  where  a  monument  stiU  remains 
4o  his  memory. 
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Chbis.  At  Pembroke,  or  at  HaYford-west,  in  Wales. 

Stan.  What  men  of  name  resort  to  him  ? 

Chris.  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  a  renowned  soldier ; 
Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  sir  William  Stanley ; 
Oxford,  redoubted  Pembroke,  sir  James  Blunt, 
And  Rice  ap  Thomas,  with  a  valiant  crew ; 
And  many  more  of  noble  fame*  and  worth : 
And  towards  London  do  they  bend  their  power, 
If  by  the  way  they  be  not  fought  withal. 

Stan.  Well,  hie  thee  to  thy  lord ;  I  kiss  his  hand: 
These  letters  t  will  resolve  him  of  my  mind. 
Farewell.  [ExeunL 


ACT    V. 

SCENE  I.— Salisbury.    An  open  Place. 

Enter  the  Sheriff,  and  the  Guard,  with  Buckingham,  led  to  execution. 

Buck.  Will  not  king  Richard  let  me  speak  with  him? 

Sheb.  No,  my  good  lord ;  therefore  be  patient. 

Buck.  Hastings,  and  Edward's  children,  Rivers,  Grey,  J 
Holy  king  Henry,  and  thy  fair  son  Edward,     - 
Vaughan,  and  all  that  have  miscarried 
Bv  underhand  corrupted  foul  injustice, 
If  that  your  moody  discontented  souls 
Do  through  the  clouds  behold  this  present  hour, 
Even  for  revenge  mock  my  destruction ! — 
This  is  A11-SOU&'  day,  fellows,  §  is  it  not  ? 

Sheb.  It  is,  mv  lord.  Q 

Buck.  Why,  then,  All-souls'  day  is  my  body's  doomsday. 
This  is  the  day  which,  in  king  Edward's  time, 
I  wish'd  might  fall  on  me,  when  I  was  found 
False  to  his  children  or  f  his  wife's  allies : 
This  is  the  day  wherein  I  wish'd  to  fall 
By  the  false  faith  of  him  I  trusted  most ;  ** 
This,  this  All-souls'  day  to  my  fearful  soul, 
Is  the  determin'd  respite  of  my  wrongs. 
That  high  All-seer  which  I  dallied  with, 
Hath  turn'd  my  feigned  prayer  on  m  v  head, 
And  given  in  earnest  what  I  begg'd  in  jest. 
Thus  doth  he  force  the  swords  of  wicked  men 
To  turn  their  own  points  on  ff  their  masters'  bosom :  %% 

(*)  First  folio,  otJier  of  great  name.  (t)  First  folio,  My  Letter, 

h)  Fiist  folio,  Gray  and  Rivers.  ({)  First  folio,  lellow. 

(jj  First  folio  omits,  my  lord.  (1l)  First  folio,  and. 

(•*)  First  foUo,  whom  most  I  trusted.         (ft)  First  folio,  in. 
(Xt)  First  folio,  bosomee. 
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Now  *  Margaret's  curse  falls  heavy  on  my  neck, —  , 

When  he,  quoth  she,  shall  split  thy  heart  with  sorroto, 

Remember  Margaret  was  a  prophetess. — 

Come,  sirs,  convey  me  to  the  block  of  shame,* 

Wrong  hath  but  wrong,  and  blame  the  due  of  blame.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.— A  Plain  near  Tamworth. 

Enter,  with   drum  and  colours,  Richmond,  Oxford,  Sir  Jakes 
Blunt,  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  and  others,  with  Forces,  marching. 

Richm.  Fellows  in  arms,  and  my  most  loving  friends, 
Bruis'd  underneath  the  yoke  of  tyranny, 
Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land 
Have  we  march'd  on  without  impediment ; 
And  here  receive  we  from  our  father  Stanley 
Lines  of  fair  comfort  and  encouragement. 
The  wretched,  bloody,  and  usurping  boar, 
That  spoil'd  your  summer  fields  and  fruitful  vines, 
Swills  your  warm  blood  like  wash,  and  makes  his  trough 
In  your  embowell'd  bosoms, — this  foul  swine 
Liesf  now  even  in  the  centre  of  this  isle, 
Near  to  the  town  of  Leicester,  as  we  learn : 
From  Tamworth  thither  is  but  one  day's  march. 
In  God's  name,  cheerlv  on,  courageous  Mends, 
To  reap  the  harvest  of  perpetual  peace 
By  this  one  bloody  trial  of  sharp  war ! 

Oxf.  Every  man's  conscience  is  a  thousand  swords,  J 
To  fight  against  that  bloody  §  homicide. 

Herb.  I  doubt  not  but  his  friends  will  turn  to  us. 

Blunt.  He  hath  no  Mends  but  what  are  friends  for  fear ; 
Which  in  his  dearest  need  will  flyfrom  him. 

Richm.  All  for  our  vantage.    Then,  in  God's  name,  march : 
True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow's  wings, 
Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings.  [ExeunL 


SCENE  III.— Bosworth  Field. 

Enter  Ejno  Richard,  and  Forces ;  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  of 
Surrey,  and  others. 

K.  Rich.  Here  pitch  our  tents,  ||  even  here  in  Bosworth  field* — 
My  lord  of  Surrey,  why  look  you  so  sad  ? 
Sur.  My  heart  is  ten  times  lighter  than  my  looks. 

( •)  First  folio,  Thus,  (t)  First  folio,  Is. 

(X)  First  folio,  men.  US  First  folio,  this  guilty. 

(||)  First  folio,  TVn*. 

•  Come,  sirs,  convey  me  to  the  Mock  of  shame,— ]  The  foUo  reading  is, — 
" Come,  leads  me  Officers"  &c. 
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K  Rich.  My  lord  of  Norfolk,— 

Nob.  Here,  most  gracious  liege. 

K.  Kich.  Norfolk,  we  must  have  knocks,  ha!  must  we  not? 

Nor.  We  must-  both  give  and  take,  my  loving  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Up  with  my  tent !  here  will  I  lie  to-night ; 

[Soldiers  begin  to  set  up  the  King'*  tent. 
But  where  to-morrow  ? — Well,  all 's  one  for  that. — 
Who  hath  descried  the  number  of  our  foe  ?  * 

Noe.  Six  or  seven  thousand  is  their  utmost  power. 

K.  Rich.  Why,  our  battalia  trebles  that  account: 
Besides,  the  king's  name  is  a  tower  of  strength, 
Which  they  upon  the  adverse  faction  want. — 
Up  with  my  tent  there ! — Valiant  gentlemen,* 
Let  us  survey  the  vantage  of  the  field ;  f — 
Call  for  some  men  of  sound  direction : — 
Let's  want}  no  discipline,  make  no  delay ; 
For,  lords,  to-morrow  is  a  busy  day.  {Exeunt. 

Enter,  on  the  other  side  of  the  field,  Richmond,  Sir  William  Bran- 
don, Oxford,  Sir  James  Blunt,  and  other  Officers.  Same  of 
the  Soldiers  pitch  Richmond's  tent 

Richm.  The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set, 
And,  by  the  bright  track  §  of  his  fiery  car, 
Gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow. — 
Sir  William  Brandon,  you  shall  bear  my  standard. — 
[My  lord  of  Oxford,--you,  sir  William  Brandon, — 
And  you,  sir  Walter  Herbert,  stay  with  me :]  b 
The  earl  of  Pembroke  keep  ||  his  regiment ; 
Good  captain  Blunt,  bear  my  good  night  to  him, 
And  by  the  second  hour  in  the  morning 
Desire  the  earl  to  see  me  in  my  tent : 
Yet  one  thing  more,  good  Blunt,  before  thou  goest ; c — 
Where  is  lord  Stanley  quarter'd,  do  you  know  ? 

Blttn.  Unless  I  have  mista'en  his  colours  much, 
(Which  well  I  am  assured  I  have  not  done,) 
His  regiment  lies  half  a  mile  at  least 
South  from  the  mighty  power  of  the  king. 

Richm.  If  without  peril  it  be  possible, 
Sweet  Blunt,  make  some  good  means  to  speak  with  him, 
And  give  him  from  me  this  most  needful  scroll  % 

Blunt.  Upon  my  life,  my  lord,  I  '11  undertake  it ; 

(*)  First  folio,  the  Traitors.  If)  First  folio,  ground, 

m  First  folio,  lacke.  (§)  First  folio,  Tract. 

(I)  First  folio,  keepee.  (1)  First  folio,  Note. 

■  Vp  with  mj  tent  there!— Valiant  gentlemen—]  The  corresponding  line  in  the  folio 
is: — 

"  Up  with  the  Tent:  Come  Noble  Gentlemen." 

•  And  you,  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  &o.]  This  and  the  preceding  line  are  found  only  in 
lite  folio. 
«  Good  Blunt,  before  thou  goest;—!  The  folio  reads,—"  Good  Captaine  do  for  me." 
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[And  so,  God  give  you  quiet  rest  to  night  !]• 

Richm.  Good  night,  good  captain  Blunt. 
Give  me  some  ink  and  paper  in  my  tent  ;b 
I  '11  draw  the  form  and  model  of  our  battle, 
limit  each  leader  to  his  several  charge, 
And  part  in  just  proportion  our  small  power. 
Come,  gentlemen, 

Let  us  consult  upon  to-morrow's  business ; 
In  to  my  tent,  the  air*  is  raw  and  cold. 

[They  withdraw  into  the  tmL 

Enter,  to  his  tent,  King  Richard,  Norfolk,  Ratcliff,  and  Catesby. 

K.  Rich.  What  is 't  o'clock  ? 

Catb.  It 's  supper  time,  my  lord ; 

It's  six f  o'clock. 

E.  Rich.  I  will  not  sup  to  night — 

Give  me  some  ink  and  paper. — 
What,  is  my  beaver  easier  than  it  was  ? 
And  all  my  armour  laid  into  my  tent? 

Gate.  It  is,  my  liege ;  and  all  things  are  in  readiness. 

E.  Rich.  Good  Norfolk,  hie  thee  to  thy  charge ; 
Use  careful  watch,  choose  trusty  sentinels. 

Nor.  I  go,  my  lord. 

E.  Rich.  Stir  with  the  lark  to-morrow,  gentle  Norfolk. 

Nor.  I  warrant  you,  my  lord.  [Ehcit. 

E.  Rich.  Ratcliff,— 

Rat.  My  lord? 

E.  Rich.  Send  out  a  pureirivant-ak-arms 

To  Stanley's  regiment ;  bid  him  bring  his  power 
Before  sun-rising,  lest  his  son  George  fall 
Into  the  blind  cave  of  eternal  night. — 

Fill  me  a  bowl  of  wine. — Give  me  a  watch :— rc  [  To  Catesby. 

Saddle  white  Surrey  for  the  field  to-morrow. — 
Look  that  my  staves  be  sound,  and  not  too  heavy. 
Ratcliff,— 

Rat.  My  lord? 

E.  Rich.  Saw'st  thou  J  the  melancholy  lord  Northumberland? 

Rat.  Thomas  the  earl  of  Surrey,  and  himself, 
Much  about  cock-shut  time,  from  troop  to  troop, 
Went  through  the  army,  cheering  up  tne  soldiers. 

E.  Rich.  So;  I  am  satisfied.    Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine: 
I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit, 

(♦)  First  folio,  Dew.  (f)  First  folio,  nim. 

(J)  First  folio  omits,  thou. 

»  And  so,  God  give  you  quiet  rest  to-night !]  Omitted  in  the  quartos. 

b  Give  me  some  ink  and  paper  in  my  tent ;]  In  the  folio  this  and  the  three  following' 
lines  are  introduced  into  Richmond's  previous  speech  after  the  words, — "  Sir  William 
Brandon,  you  shall  bear  my  standard." 

c  A  watch :— ]  Probably,  a  watch-light,  or  candle  marked  in  sections  to  denote  the 
lapse  of  time. 
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Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  I  was  wont  to  have. — 
Set  it  down. — Is  ink  and  paper  ready  ? 
Rat.  It  is,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Bid  my  guard  watch ;  leave  me. 

Katcliff,  about  the  mid  of  night,  come  to  my  tent 
And  help  to  arm  me. — Leave  me,  I  say. 

[King  Richabd  retires  into  his  tent 
Exeunt  Ratclifp  and  Catesby. 

Richmond's  tent  opens,  and  discovers  him,  and  his  Officers,  &c. 

Enter  Stanley. 

Stan.  Fortune  and  victory  sit  on  thy  helm ! 

Richm.  All  comfort  that  the  dark  night  can  afford, 
Be  to  thy  person,  noble  father-in-law ! 
Tell  me,  how  fores  our  loving*  mother? 

Stan.  I,  by  attorney,  bless  thee  from  thy  mother, 
Who  prays  continually  for  Richmond's  good: 
So  much  for  that. — The  silent  hours  steal  on, 
And  flaky  darkness  breaks  within  the  east. 
In  brief,  for  so  the  season  bids  us  be, 
Prepare  thy  battle  early  in  the  morning ; 
Ana  put  thy  fortune  to  the  arbitrement 
Of  bloody  strokes  and  mortal-staring  war,8 
I,  as  I  may,  (that  which  I  would,  I  cannot,) 
With  best  advantage  will  deceive  the  time, 
And  aid  thee  in  this  doubtful  shock  of  arms : 
But  on  thy  side  I  may  not  be  too  forward, 
Lest,  being  seen,  thy  brother,  tender  George, 
Be  executed  in  his  father's  sight,  (l) 
Farewell:  the  leisure  and  the  fearful  time 
Cuts  off  the  ceremonious  vows  of  love, 
And  ample  interchange  of  sweet  discourse, 
Which  so  long  sunder'd  friends  should  dwell  upon ; 
God  give  us  leisure  for  these  rites  of  love ! 
Once  more,  adieu : — be  valiant,  and  speed  well ! 

Richm.  Good  lords,  conduct  him  to  his  regiment : 
I  '11  strive,  with  troubled  thoughts,  f  to  take  a  nap ; 
Lest  leaden  slumber  peise  me  down  to-morrow, 
When  I  should  mount  with  wings  of  victory : 
Once  more,  good  night,  kind  lords  and  gentlemen. — 

[Exeunt  Officers,  &c.  wUh  Stanley. 
O  Thou,  whose  captain  I  account  myself, 
Look  on  my  forces  with  a  gracious  eye ! 
Put  in  their  hands  thy  bruising  irons  of  wrath, 
That  they  may  crush  down  with  a  heavy  fall 
The  usurping  helmets  of  our  adversaries ! 

(*)  First  folio,  Noble.  (t)  First  folio,  noise. 

•  And  mortal-staring -war,—]  Query,  mortal-stabbing  7 
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Make  us  thy  ministers  of  chastisement, 

That  we  may  praise  thee  in  thy  victory ! 

To  thee  I  do  commend  my  watchful  soul, 

Ere  I  let  fell  the  windows  of  mine  eyes ; 

Sleeping,  and  waking,  0,  defend  me  still !  [Sleeps. 

The  Ghost  (/Prince  Edward,  son  to  Henry  the  Sixth,  rises  between 

the  two  tents. 

Ghost.  [To  K.  Rich.]  Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  to-morrow! 
Think,  how  thou  stabb'dst  me  in  my  prime  of  youth 
At  Tewksbury;  despair,  therefore,  "and  die! — 
[To  Richmond. J  Be  cheerful,  Richmond,  for  the  wronged  souls 
Of  butcher'd  princes  fight  in  thy  behalf: 
King  Henry's  issue,  Richmond,  comforts  thee. 

The  Ghost  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth  rises. 

Ghost.  [To  K.  Rich.]  When  I  was  mortal,  my  anointed  body 
By  thee  was  punched  full  of  deadly*  holes : 
Think  on  the  Tower  and  me ;  despair,  and  die ! 
Harry  the  sixth  bids  thee  despair  and  die ! — 
[To  Richmond.]    Virtuous  and  holy,  be  thou  conqueror ! 
Harry,  that  prophesied  thou  shouldst  be  king, 
Doth  comfort  thee  in  thy  f  sleep ;  live,  and  flourish ! 

The  Ghost  of  Clarence  rises. , 

Ghost.  [To  K.  Rich.]  Let  me  sit  heavy  on  J  thy  soul  to-morrow ! 
I,  that  was  wash'd  to  death  with  fulsome  wine ; 
Poor  Clarence,  by  thy  guile  betray'd  to  death ! 
To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me, 
And  fall  thy  edgeless  sword ;  despair,  and  die ! 
[To  Richmond.]    Thou  offspring  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
The  wronged  heirs  of  York  do  pray  for  thee ; 
Good  angels  guard  thy  battle !  live  and  flourish! 

The  Ghosts  qf  Rivers,  Grey,  and  Vaughan  rise. 

Riv.  [To  K.  Rich.]  Let  me  sit  heavy  on}  thy  soul  to-morrow, 
Rivers,  that  died  at  Pomfret !  despair,  and  die ! 

Grey.  [To  K.  Rich.]  Think  upon  Grey,  and  let  thy  soul  despair! 

Vaugh.  [To  K.  Rich.]   Think  upon  Vaughan,  and,  with  guilty 
fear, 
Let  fall  thy  lance  !a  despair,  and  die ! — 

(+)  First  folio  omits,  deadly.  (f)  First  folio  omits,  My. 

(X)  First  folio,  tVi, 

•  Let  fall  thy  lance!]  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  reads,  we  believe  rightly, — 
"  Let  fan  thy  pointless  lance!"  &c. 
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All.  [To  Richmond.]  Awake !  and  think  our  wrongs  in  Richard's 
bosom 
Will  conquer  him ! — awake,  and  win  the  day ! 

The  Ghost  of  Hastings  rises.  * 

Ghost.  [To  K.  Rich.]  Bloody  and  guilty,  guiltily  awake ; 
And  in  a  bloody  battle  end  thy  days ! 
Think  on  lord  Hastings ;  despair,  and  die ! — 
\To  Richmond.]  Quiet  untroubled  soul,  awake,  awake ! 
Arm,  fight,  and  conquer,  for  fair  England's  sake ! 

The  Ghosts  of  the  two  young  Princes  rise. 

Ghosts.  [To  K.  Rich.]  Dream  on  thy  cousins  amother'd  in  the 
Tower ; 
Let  us  be  lead  *  within  thy  bosom,  Richard, 
And  weigh  thee  down  to  ruin,  shame,  and  death ! 
Thy  nephews'  souls  bidf  thee  despair  and  die ! — 
[To  Richmond.]  Sleep,  Richmond,  sleep  in  peace,  and  wake  in  joy ; 
Good  angels  guard  thee  from  the  boar's  annoy ! 
Live,  and  beget  a  happy  race  of  kings ! 
Edward's  unhappy  sons  do  bid  thee  flourish ! 

The  Ghost  of  Queen  Anne  rtses. 

Ghost.  [To  K.  Rich.]  Richard,  thy  wife,  that  wretched  Anne  thy 
wife, 
That  never  slept  a  quiet  hour  with  thee,  (2) 
Now  fills  thy  sleep  with  perturbations : 
To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me, 
And  fall  thy  edgeless  sword ;  despair,  and  die ! — 
\To  Richmond.]  Thou,  quiet  soul,  sleep  thou  a  quiet  sleep ; 
Dream  of  success  and  happy  victory ; 
Thy  adversaiy's  wife  doth  pray  for  thee ! 

TJie  Ghost  ^Buckingham  rises. 

Ghost.  [To  K.  Rich.]  The  first  was  I  that  help'd  thee  to  the 
crown ; 
The  last  was  I  that  felt  thy  tyranny : 
O,  in  the  battle  think  on  Buckingham, 
And  die  in  terror  of  thy  guiltiness ! 
Dream  on,  dream  on,  of  bloody  deeds  and  death ; 
Fainting,  despair;  desrairing,  yield  thy  breath! — 
[To  Richmond.]  I  diea  for  hope  ere  I  could  lend  thee  aid : 
But  cheer  thy  heart,  and  be  thou  not  dismayM : 

(«)  First  folio,  laid.  (t)  First  folio,  soule  bids.. 

M  2 
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God  and  good  angels  fight  on  Richmond's  side ; 
And  Richard  fall  in  height  of  all  his-pride ! 

[The  Ghosts  vanish.    King  Richard  starts  out  of  his  dream* 
K.  Rich.  Give  me  another  horse ! — bind  np  my  wounds ! — 
Have  mercy,  Jesu ! — Soft !  I  did  but  dream. — 

0  coward  conscience,  how  dost  thou  afflict  me ! — 
The  lights  burn  blue. — It  is  now*  dead  midnight. 
Cold  fearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh. 
What,  do  I  fear  myself  ?  there 's  none  else  by : 
Richard  loves  Richard ;  that  is,  I  am  I. 

Is  there  a  murderer  here  ?    No ; — yes ;  I  am : 

Then  fly.    What,  from  myself  ?  great  reason :  why? 

Lest  I  revenge.    What,  myself,  upon  myself? 

Alack,  I  love  myself.    Wherefore?  for  any  good 

That  I  myself  have  done  unto  myself? 

0,  no !  alas,  I  rather  hate  myself, 

For  hateful  deeds  committed  by  myself! 

1  am  a  villain :  yet  I  lie,  I  am  not. 

Fool,  of  thyself  speak  well: — fool,  do  not  flatter. 
My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues, 
And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale, 
And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain. 
Perjury,  perjury,  f  in  the  high'st  degree, 
Murder,  stern  murder,  in  the  dir'st  degree ; 
All  several  sins,  all  us'd  in  each  degree, 
Throng t  to  the  bar,  crying  all, — Guilty !  guilty! 
I  shall  despair : — there  is  no  creature  loves  me ; 
And  if  I  die,  no  soul  shall  pity  me : — 
Nay,  wherefore  should  they  ?  since  that  I  myself 
Find  in  myself  no  pity  to  myself. 
Methought  the  souls  of  all  that  I  had  murdered 
Came  to  my  tent ;  and  every  one  did  threat 
To-morrow's  vengeance  on  the  head  of  Richard. 

Enter  Ratcliff. 

Rat.  My  lord, — 

K.  Rich.  Who's  there? 

Rat.  My  lord ;  't  is  I.a    The  early  village  cock 
Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  morn ; 
Your  friends  are  up,  and  buckle  on  their  armour. 

K.  Rich.  0,  Ratcliff,  I  have  dream'd  a  fearful  dream! — 
What  thinkest  thou  ?  will  our  friends  prove  all  truq  ? 

Rat.  No  doubt,  my  lord.b 

K.  Rich.  0  Ratcliff,  I  fear,  I  fear,— 

Rat.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  afraid  of  shadows. 

(*)  First  foUo,  not.  (f)  First  folio,  perjury,  once  only. 

(X)  First  folio  inserts,  all. 

•  My  lord;  'tis  L]  The  old  texts  read,— u Ratcliff^  my  Lord,  'tis  I."     Capett 
expelled  the  redundant  word ;  hut  it  has  been  reinserted  by  subsequent  editors. 

•  No  doubt,  my  lord.]  Richard's  speech,  and  Ratcliff' 8  answer,  are  omitted  in  the 
folio. 
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K.  Rich.  By  the  apostle  Paul,  shadows  to-night 
Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard, 
Than  can  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers, 
Armed  in  proof,  and  led  by  shallow  Richmond ! 
It  is  not  yet  near  day.    Come,  go  with  me ; 
Under  our  tents  I  '11  play  the  eaves-dropper,* 
To  hear  if  any  mean  to  shrink  from  me. 

[Exeunt  King  Richard  and  Ratclifp. 

Enter  Oxford  and  others. 

Lords.  Good  morrow,  Richmond ! 

Richm.  Cry  mercy,  lords,  and  watchful  gentlemen, 
That  you  have  ta'en  a  tardy  sluggard  here. 

Lords.  How  have  you  slept,  my  lord? 

Richm.  The  sweetest  sleep,  and  fairest-boding  dreams, 
That  ever  enterM  in  a  drowsy  head, 
Have  I  since  your  departure,  had,  my  lords. 
Methought,  their  souls,  whose  bodies  Richard  murder'd, 
Came  to  my  tent,  and  cried  on  victory* 
I  promise  you,  my  heart  is  very  jocund 
In  the  remembrance  of  so  fair  a  dream. 
How  far  into  the  morning  is  it,  lords  ? 

Lords.  Upon  the  stroke  of  four. 

Richm.  Why,  then  'tis  time  to  arm,  and  give  direction. — 

[Advances  to  the  Troops. 
More  than  I  have  said,  loving  countrymen, 
The  leisure  and  enforcement  of  the  time 
Forbids  to  dwell  upon :  yet  remember  this, — 
God  and  our  good  cause  fight  upon  our  side ; 
The  prayers  of  holy  saints  and  wronged  souls, 
Like  high-rear'd  bulwarks,  stand  before  our  faces ; 
Richard  except,  those  whom  we  fight  against, 
Had  rather  have  us  win  than  him  they  follow. 
For  what  is  he  they  follow  ?  truly,  gentlemen, 
A  bloody  tvrant  and  a  homicide  ; 
One  rais'd  m  blood,  and  one  in  blood  establish'd ; 
One  that  made  means  to  come  by  what  he  hath, 
And  slaughtered  those  that  were  the  means  to  help  him : 
A  base  foul  stone,  made  precious  by  the  foil  f 
Of  England's  chair,  where  he  is  falsely  set ; 
One  that  hath  ever  been  God's  enemy : 
Then,  if  you  fight  against  God's  enemy, 
God  will,  in  justice,  ward  you  as  his  soldiers ; 
If  you  do  sweat  J  to  put  a  tyrant  down, 

(*)  First  foUo,  Ease-dropper.  (f)  First  folio,  topt*.    , 

iX)  First  foUo,  tweare. 

»  And  cried  on  victory.]  This  has  been  needlessly  changed  to  "  cried  out  victor)',"  or 
printed,  " — cried — On!  victory!"  To  cry  on  anything  was  a  familiar  expression 
formerly;  thus,  in  "Hamlet,"  Act  V.  Sc.  2,  "This  quarry  cries  oh  havoc;"  and  in 
**  Othello,"  Act  V.  Sc  1,  •*  —  whose  noise  is  this  that  eric*  on  murder  ?" 
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You  Bleep  in  peace,  the  tyrant  being  slain ; 

If  yon  do  fight  against  your  country's  foes, 

Your  country's  fat  shall  pay  your  pains  the  hire 

If  you  do  fight  in  safeguard  of  your  wives, 

Your  wives  shall  welcome  home  the  conquerors ; 

If  you  do  free  your  children  from  the  sword, 

Your  children's  children  quit  it  in  your  age. 

Then,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  all  these  rights, 

Advance  your  standards,  draw  your  willing  swords : 

Fcr  me,  the  ransom  of  my  bold  attempt 

Shall  be  this  cold  corpse  on  the  earth's  cold  face ; 

But  if  I  thrive,  the  gain  of  my  attempt 

The  least  of  you  shall  share  his  part  thereof. 

Sound,  drums  and  trumpets,  bold*  and  cheerfully ; 

God,  and  Saint  George !  (3)  Richmond,  and  victory !  ,  \_ExmmL 

Reenter  King  Richabd,  Ratcliff,  Attendants,  and  Forces. 

K.  Rich.  What  said  Northumberland  as  touching  Richmond? 

Rat.  That  he  was  never  trained  up  in  arms. 

K.  Rich.  He  said  the  truth ;  and  what  said  Surrey  then  ? 

Rat.  He  smil'd  and  said.  The  better  for  our  purpose. 

K.  Rich.  He  was  i'the  right ;  and  so,  indeed,  it  is.   [Clock  strike** 
Tell  the  clock  there. — Give  me  a  calendar. — 
Who  saw  the  sun  to-day  ? 

Rat.  Not  I,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Then  he  disdains  to  shine ;  'for,  by  the  book, 
He  should  have  brav*d  the  east  an  hour  ago : 
A  black  day  will  it  be  to  somebody. — 
Ratcliff,— 

Rat.        My  lord? 

K.  Rich.  The  sun  will  not  be  seen  to-day ; 

The  sky  doth  frown  and  lour  upon  our  army. 
I  would  these  dewy  tears  were  from  the  ground. 
Not  shine  to-day !    Why,  what  is  that  to  me, 
More  than  to  Richmond?  for  the  self-same  heaven 
That  frowns  on  me,  looks  sadly  upon  him. 

Enter  Nobfolk. 

Nor.  Arm,  arm,  my  lord !  the  foe  vaunts  in  the  field. 

K.  Rich.  Come,  bustle,  bustle ;— caparison  my  horse ; — 
Call  up  lord  Stanley,  bid  him  bring  his  power: — 
I  will  lead  forth  my  soldiers  to  the  plain, 
And  thus  my  battle  shall  be  ordered. — 
My  forward  shall  be  drawn  out  all  f  m  length, 
Consisting  equally  of  horse  and  foot ; 
Our  archers  snail  be  placed  in  the  midst : 
John  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  earl  of  Surrey, 

(•)  Old  text,  boldly.  (t)  First  folio  omite,  out  aU. 
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Shall  have  the  leading  of  the  foot  and  horse. 

They  thus  directed,  we  will  follow 

In  the  main  battle ;  whose  puissance  on  either  side 

Shall  be  well  winged  with  our  chiefest  horse. 

This,  and  Saint  George  to  boot !— What  think'st  thou,  Norfolk  ? 

Nor.  A  good  direction,  warlike  sovereign. — 
This  found  I  on  my  tent  this  morning.  [Giving  a  scroll* 

K.  Rich.  [Reads.] 
Jockey  of  Norfolk,  be  ml  too  *  hold, 
For  Dickon  thy  master  is  bought  and  sold. 
A  thing  devised  by  the  enemy. — 
Go,  gentlemen,  every  man  unto  f  his  charge : 
Let  not  our  babbling  dreams  affright  our  souls ; 
Conscience  is  but  a  word  that  cowards  use,* 
Devis'd  at  first  to  keep  the  strong  in  awe ; 
Our  strong  arms  be  our  conscience,  swords  our  law. 
March  on,  join  bravely,  let  us  to 't  pell-mell ; 
If  not  to  heaven,  than  hand  in  hand  to  hell. — 
What  shall  I  say  more  than  I  have  inferred  ? 
Remember  whom  you  are  to  cope  withal  5 — 
A  sort  of  vagabonds,  rascals,  and  run-aways, 
A  scum  of  Bretagnes,  and  base  lackey  peasants, 
Whom  their  o'er-cloyed  country  vomits  forth 
To  desperate  ventures  J  and  assured  destruction. 
You  sleeping  safe,  they  bring  to  you  §  unrest; 
You  having  lands,  and  bless'd  with  beauteous  wives, 
They  would  restrain  the  one,  distain  the  other. 
And  who  doth  lead  them  but  a  paltry  fellow, 
Long  kept  in  Bretagne  at  our  mother's  cost  ?  b 
A  milk-sop,  one  that  never  in  his  life 
Felt  so  much  cold  as  over  shoefi  in  snow? 
Let 's  whip  these  stragglers  o'er  the  seas  again ; 
Lash  hence  these  OTjer-weening  rags  of  France, 
These  femish'd  beggars,  weary  of  their  lives  % 
Who,  but  for  dreaming  on  this  fond  exploit, 
For  want  of  means,  poor  rats,  had  hang'd  themselves : 
If  we  be  conquer'd,  let  men  conquer  us, 
And  not  these  bastard  Bretagnes,  whom  our  fathers 
Have  in  their  own  land  beaten,  bobb'd,  and  thump'd, 
And,  on  record,  left  them  the  heirs  of  shame. 
Shall  these  enjoy  our  lands  ?  lie  with  our  wives  ?  * 

Ravish  our  daughters  ?— Hark !  I  hear  their  drum.     [Drum  afar  off. 
Fight,  ||  gentlemen  of  England !— fight,  boldf  yeomen !  (4) 

(*)  First  folio,  eo.  (t)  First  folio,  to. 

(I)  Old  text,  Adventures.  (ft  First  folio,  you  to. 

(D  First  folio,  Right.  (1)  Old  text,  boUUy. 

•  Conscience  is  but  a  word  that  cowards  use,—]  The  folio  reads,  "  For  conscience  is  a 
word,    &c« 

h  At  our  mother's  eoet  7]  It  should  be,  lt  our  brother* t  cost."  Shakespeare  fell  into 
the  error  by  following  a  particular  edition  of  Holinshed,  wherein  brother  is  misprinted 
moother. 
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Draw,  archers,  draw  your  arrows  to  the  head! — 
Spur  your  proud  horses  hard,  and  ride  in  blood  5 — 
Ajnaze  the  welkin  with  your  broken  staves ! — 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

What  says  lord  Stanley  ?  will  he  bring  his  power  ? 

Mess.  My  lord,  he  doth  deny  to  come. 

K.  Rich.  Off  with  his  son  George's  head ! 

Nob.  My  lord,  the  enemy  is  pass'd  the  marsh; 
After  the  battle  let  George  Stanley  die. 

E.  Rich.  A  thousand  hearts  are  great  within  my  bosom: 
Advance  our  standards!  set  upon  our  foes! 
Our  ancient  word  of  courage,  lair  Saint  George, 
Inspire  us  with  the  spleen  of  fiery  dragons ! 
Upon  them !    Victory  sits  on  our  helms.  *  [Exeunt 


SCENE  IV.— Another  part  of  the  Field. 

Alarum.    Excursions.    Enter  Norfolk,  and  Forces ;  to  him  Catesbt. 

Cate.  Rescue!  my  lord  of  Norfolk,  rescue!  rescue! 
The  king  enacts  more  wonders  than  a  man, 
Daring  an  opposite  to  every  danger ; 
His  horse  is  slain,  and  all  on  foot  he  fights, 
Seeking  for  Richmond  in  the  throat  of  death : 
Rescue,  fair  lord,  or  else  the  day  is  lost! 

Alarum.    Enter  King  Richard. 

K.  Rich.  A  horse !  a  horse!  my  kingdom  for  a  horse! 

Cate.  Withdraw,  my  lord,  I  '11  help  you  to  a  horse. 

K.  Rich.  Slave,  I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast, 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die ! 
I  think  there  be  six  Richmonds  in  the  field; 
Five  have  I  slain  to-day  instead  of  him : — 
A  horse !  a  horse !  my  kingdom  for  a  horse !  [Exeunt 

(•)  First  folio,  hdpet. 
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SCENE  V.— Another  part  of  die  Field. 

A  larums.  Enter,  from  opposite  tides,  King  Richabd  and  Richmond  ; 
they  fight,  and  exeunt  fighting.  Retreat  and  flourish.  Then  re- 
enter Richmond,  with  Stanley  hearing  the  crown,  and  divers 
other  Lords,  and  Forces. 

Richm.  God  and  your  arms  be  prais'd,  victorious  Mends ; 
The  day  is  ours,  the  bloody  dog  is  dead !  (4) 

Stan.  Courageous  Richmond,  well  hast  thou  acquit  thee  1 
Lo  here  this*  long-usurped  royalty, \ 
From  the  dead  temples  of  this  bloody  wretch 
Have  I  pluck'd  off,  to  grace  thy  brows  withal ; 
Wear  it,  enjoy  it,  1  and  make  much  of  it. 

Richm.  Great  God  of  Heaven,  say  Amen:  to  all ! — 
But,  tell  me  is  young  George  Stanley  living  ? 

Stan.  He  is,  my  lord,  and  safe  in  Leicester  town, 
Whither,  if  it  please  you,  we  may  now  withdraw  us.a 

Richm.  What  men  of  name  are  slain  on  either  side  ? 

Stan.  John  duke  of  Norfolk,  Walter  lord  Ferrers, 
Sir  Robert  Brakenbury,  and  sir  William  Brandon. 

Richm.  Inter  their  bodies  as  becomes  §  their  births. 
Proclaim  a  pardon  to  the  soldiers  fled, 
That  in  submission  will  return  to  us  ; 
And  then,  as  we  have  ta'en  the  sacrament, 
We  will  unite  the  white  rose  and  the  red : — 
Smile  heaven  upon  this  fair  conjunction, 
That  long  hath  ||  frown'd  upon  their  enmity! — 
What  traitor  hears  me,  and  says  not, — Amen? 
England  hath  long  been  mad,  and  scarrM  herself; 
The  brother  blindly  shed  the  brother's  blood, 
The  father  rashly  slaughter'd  his  own  son. 
The  son,  compelrd,  been  butcher  to  the  sire ; 
All  this  divided  York  and  Lancaster, 
Divided,  in  their  dire  division. — 
0,  now,  let  Richmond  and  Elizabeth, 
The  true  succeeders  of  each  royal  house, 
By  God's  fair  ordinance  conjoin  together ! 
And  let  theirf  heirs  (God,  if  thy  will  be  so,) 
Enrich  the  time  to  come  with  smooth-fac'd  peace, 
With  smiling  plenty,  and  fair  prosperous  days ! 
Abate b  the  edge  of  traitors,  gracious  Lord, 


(•)  First  folio,  these.  '     (t)  Old  text,  Royalties. 

It)  First  folio  omits,  enjoy  it.  {{)  Old  text  become. 

(II)  First  folio,  have.  (U)  First  folio,  thy. 

•  Whither t  if  it  please  you,  we  may  now  withdraw  «*.]  The  folio  reads,- 

"  Whither  (if  you  please)  we  may  withdraw  us." 

*>  Abate  the  edge  of  traitorsy—]  Mr.  Collier,  upon  the  authority  of  his  MS.  annotator. 
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That  would  reduce  these  bloody  days  again, 

And  make  poor  England  weep  in  streams  of  blood ! 

Let  them  not  live  to  taste  this  land's  increase, 

That  would  with  treason  wound  this  fair  land's  peace ! 

Now  civil  wounds  are  stopp'd,  peace  lives  agen ; 

That  she  may  long  live  here,  God  say  Amen!  [Exeunt* 

changes  "  Abate"  to  Rebate,  and  lauds  the  " emendation"  as  indisputable.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  one  of  innumerable  instances  where  the  "  old  corrector/'  by  the  needless 
ejection  of  an  ancient  and  appropriate  word,  betrays  the  modern  character  of  his  handy- 
work.  "Abate"  here  means,  to  blunt,  todieedge.  So  Florio,  in  fw»,  "Spontare," — 
"  to  abate  the  edge  or  point  of  any  thing  or  weapon,  to  blunt,  to  nnpoint.  See  also. 
"Lore's  Labour  £  Lost,"  Actl  Sc.  1  :— 

"  That  honour  'which  shall  bate  his  scythe's  keen  edge." 
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ILLUSTRATIVE   COMMENTS. 


ACT  I. 


(1)  Scene  I.— Enter  Gloucester.!  In  the  broad  outlines  of  Richard's  person  and 
character,  Shakespeare  has  closely  adhered  to  the  description  of  the  usurper,  by  Sir 
Thomas  More,  as  he  found  it  in  the  Chronicles  of  Hall  and  Holinshed. 

44  Richarde  the  third  sonne  [of  Richard  Plantagenet  duke  of  York],  of  whom  we  now 
entreate.  was  in  witte  and  courage  egall  with  either  of  them,  in  bodye  and  prowesse  farre 
under  them  both  [his  brothers  Edward  and  Clarence],  litle  of  stature,  ill  fetured  of 
limine*,  croke  backed,  his  left  shoulder  much  higher  then  his  right,  hard  favoured  of 
visape,  and  such  as  is  in  states  called  warlye,  in  other  menne  otherwise;*  he  wa» 
malicious,  wrathfull,  envious,  and  from  afore  nis  birth  ever  frowarde.  It  is  for  troutli 
reported,  that  the  Duches  his  mother  had  so  muche  a  doe  in  her  travaile,  that  she  coulde 
not  bee  delivered  of  hym  uncutte,  and  that  hee  came  into  the  worlde  with  the  foete  for- 
warde,  as  menne  bee  borne  outwarde,  and  (as  the  fame  runneth)  also  not  untothed : 
whether  menne  of  hatred  reporte  above  the  trouthe,  or  elles  that  nature  chaunged  her 
course  in  hys  beginnvnge,  whiche  in  the  course  of  his  lyfe  many  thynges  unnaturallye 
committed.  None  evill  captaine  was  hee  in  the  warre,  as  to  whiche,  nis  disposicion  was 
more  metely  then  for  peace.  Sundrye  victories  hadde  he.  and  sometime  overthrowes, 
but  never  in  defaulte  as  for  his  owne  persone,  either  of  nardinesse  or  polytike  order. 
Free  was  he  called  of  dispence,  and  sommewhat  above  his  power  liberal^  with  large 
giftes  he  get  hym  unstedfaste  frendeshippe,  for  whiche  hee  was  faine  to  nil  and  snoyle  in 
other  places,  and  get  hym  stedfast  hatred.  He  was  close  and  secrete,  a  deepe  dissimuler, 
lowlye  of  counteynaunce,  arrogant  of  heart,  outwardely  coumpinable  where  he  inwardelv 
hated,  not  letting  to  kisse  whom  he  thoughts  to  kyll,  diapitioua  and  cruell,  not  for  evill 
will  alway,  but  oftcr  for  ambicion  and  either  for  the  suretie  or  encrease  of  his  estate. 
Frende  ana  fooe  was  muche  what  indifferent,  where  his  advauritage  grewe,  he  snared  no 
mannes  deathe  whose  life  withstode  his  purpose.  He  slewe  with  nis  owne  handes  king 
Henry  the  sixt,  being  prisoner  in  the  Tower  as  men  constantly  save,  and  that  without 
commaundemente  or  knowledge  of  the  kyng,  which  woulde  undoubtedly  yf  he  had 
entended  that  thing,  have  appointed  that  bocherly  office  to  some  other,  then  his  owne 
borne  brother.  Some  wise  menne  also  wene,  that  his  drifte  covertly  convayde  lacked  not 
in  helpyng  furth  his  brother  of  Clarence  to  his  death,  whiche  he  resisted  openly,  bow- 
beit  somewhat  (as  menne  domed)  more  faintly  then  he  that  wer  hart  el  y  minded  to  his 
welth.  And  they  that  thus  deme,  think  that  he  long  time  in  king  Edwardes  life,  fore- 
thought to  be  kyng  in  case  that  the  king  his  brother  (whose  life  he  looked  that  evil 
dyete  shoulde  shorten)  shoulde  happen  to  decease  (as  in  dede  he  did)  while  his  chyldren 
were  yonge.  And  thei  deme  that  for  thys  intente  he  was  rladde  of  his  brothers  death 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  whose  life  must  neaes  have  hindered  him  so  entendynge,  whither 
the  same  Duke  of  Clarence  hadde  kepte  him  true  to  his  Nephew  the  yonge  king  or 
enterprised  to  be  kyng  himselfe.  But  of  al  this  pointe  is  there  no  certaintie  and  whoso 
divineth  uppon  coniectures,  mav  as  wel  shote  to  farre  as  to  short." — Sm  T.  Moke,  Life 
of  kyng  Rycharde  the  think.    Loud.  fo.  1557,  fo.  37. 


(2)  Scene  II.— 


Dead  Henry's  wounds 
Open  their  congeal* d  mouths  and  bleed  afresh.'] 


An  allusion  to  the  once  prevalent  superstition  that  the  body  of  a  murdered  person  always 
bled  at  the  touch  or  on  the  approach  of  the  murderer : — "  Tor  as  in  a  secret  murther,  if 

*  "  Such  as  in  estates  is  called  a  warlyke  visage,  and  emonge  common  persones  a 
crabbed  face." — Hall. 
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the  deade  carcase  be  at  any  time  thereafter  handled  by  the  murtherer,  it  will  gash  oat 
of  blond,  as  if  the  blud  wer  crying  to  the  heaven  for  revenge  of  the  murtherer." — K. 
James,  Jknumologie,  4to.  1597,  p.  80. 

At  Hertford  assizes,  4  Car.  I.  the  following  was  taken  by  Sir  John  Maynard,  serjeant- 
at-law,  from  the  deposition  of  tho  minister  of  the  parish  where  a  murder  was  com- 
mitted : — "  That  the  body  being  taken  out  of  the  grave  thirty  days  after  the  party** 
death,  and  lying  on  the  grass,  and  the  four  defendants  (suspected  of  murdering  her) 
being  required,  each  of  them  touched  the  dead  body,  whereupon  the  brow  of  the  dead, 
which  before  was  of  a  livid  and  carrion  colour,  began  to  have  a  dew  or  gentle  6weat 
arise  on  it,  which  increased  by  degrees,  till  the  sweat  ran  down  in  drops  on  the  face,  the 
brow  turned  to  a  lively  and  fresh  colour,  and  the  deceased  opened  one  of  her  eyes  and 
shut  it  again  three  several  times ;  she  likewise  thrust  out  the  ring  or  marriage  finger 
three  times  and  pulled  it  in  again,  and  the  finger  dropt  blood  on  the  grass."---&»  the 
Gentleman* s  Magazine,  Sept.  1731. 

(3)  Scene  II. — Crosby~place.]  So  called  because  built  by  Sir  John  Crosby,  grocer  and 
woolman,  upon  ground  leased  to  him  in  1466,  for  ninety-nine  years  by  Alice  Aanfield. 
prioress  of  St.  Helen's.  In  the  year  1470,  being  then  an  alderman,  he  was  elected 
aheriff,  and  in  that  character  went  out  to  meet  Edward  IV.  on  that  monarch's  coming 
to  London,  21st  May,  1471.  On  this  occasion  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Hu 
effigy  in  the  neighbouring  church  of  St.  Helen  bears  the  Torkish  collar  of  roses  and 
suns;  and  his  attachment  to  that  house  explains  why  Gloucester  held  his  "divided 
councils  "  in  Crosby-place.  "  For  by  little  and  little,"  says  Holinshed,  "  all  folke  with 
drewe  from  the  Tower,  and  drew  unto  Crosbies  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  where  the  Pro- 
tector kept  his  household." 

The  mansion  was  spacious  and  very  beautiful.  Its  noble  hall,  still  existing,  is  fifty 
feet  long,  twenty-seven  broad,  and  forty  feet  high,  and  its  roof  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  timber-work  known.  Among  the  distinguished  possessors  of 
Crosby-place,  was  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  here  wrote  his  "  life  of  King  Bichard  the 
Third!" 

(4)  Scene  IV.— I'll  ehop^  thee  in  the  malmsey-butt  in  the  next  room."]  Though  the 
ancient  chroniclers  concur  in  alleging  Clarence  to  have  been  drowned  in  a  butt  of 
malmsey  wine,  the  story  is  now  believed  to  be  apocryphal.  In  the  "  Mirror  for  Magis- 
trates," he  is  made  to  relate  his  murder  thus : — 

"  And,  covertly,  within  the  tower  they  calde 
t  A  guest  to  geve  such  verdite  as  they  should : 

Who,  what  with  feare  and  what  with  favour  thralde, 
Durst  not  pronounce  but  as  my  brethren  would: 
And  tfeough  my  false  accusers  never  could 
Prove  ought  they  sayd,  I  guiltlesse  was  condemned: 
Such  veruites  passe  where  iustice  is  contemned. 

This  feat  atchived,  ret  could  they  not  for  shame 
Cause  mee  bee  kild  oy  any  common  way, 
But  like  a  wolfe  the  tyrant  Bichard  came, 
(My  brother  nay  my  butcher  I  may  say) 
Unto  the  tower  when  all  men  were  away, 
Save  such  as  were  provided  for  the  feate : 
Who  in  this  wise  cud  strangely  mee  entreate. 

His  purpose  was  with  a  prepared  string 

To  strangle  mee :  but  I  bestird  mee  so, 

That  by  no  force  they  could  mee  therto  bring, 

Which  caused  him  that  purpose  to  forgo: 

Howbeit  they  bound  mee,  whether  I  would  or  no, 

And  in  a  but  of  malmsey  standing  by, 

Newe  chriBtned  mee,  because  I  should  not  cry." 

(5)  Scene  IV.— 

How  fain,  like  Pilate,  would  I  wash  my  hands 
Of  this  most  grievous  guilty  murder  done  !) 

The  authority  upon  winch  Shakespeare  imputed  to  Bichard  the  murder  of  his  brother 
Clarence,  was  not  merely  the  popular  tradition  of  his  own  day,  but  the  statements  of 
the  old  chroniclers  upon  whom  ne  relied  for  historic  information.    Walpole  conjectured, 
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from  a  passago  in  the  "  Chronicle  of  England,"  that  the  real  cause  of  Gloucester's 
animosity  to  Clarence  was  the  latter' a  unwillingness  to  share  with  him  that  moiety  of 
the  estate  of  the  great  Earl  of  Warwick,  to  which  Gloucester  became  entitled  on  his 
marriage  with  the  younger  sister  of  the  Duchess  of  Clarence.  Mr.  Sharon  Turner, 
however,  observes  that  there  is  a  Patent  Roll  which  records  " great  grievances"  at  this 
time  existing  between  Clarence  and  the  Queen's  brother,  Lord  Rivers.  The  Act  of  his 
Attainder  charges  him  with  purposing  treason  against  the  Queen  and  her  son  and  great 
part  of  the  nobles  of  the  land;  and  his  confiscated  estates  were  chiefly  given  to  Lord 
Rivers,  and  the  stewardship  and  marriage  of  his  heir  to  the  Queen's  son,  the  Marquis  of 
Dorset.  The  parties,  therefore,  who  most  profited  by  Clarence's  death,  were  really  the 
friends  of  the  Queen  and  the  political  opponents  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

"  In  the  .xvii.  yere  of  kyng  Edward,  there  fel  a  sparcle  of  privy  malice,  betwene  the 
kyng  and  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Clarence.  Whether  it  rose  of  old  grudges  before  tyme 
passed,  or  were  it  newly  kyndled  and  set  a  fyre  by  the  Queue  or  her  bloud,  which  were 
ever  mistrust)  ng  and  prively  barkynge  at  the  kynges  lignage,  or  were  he  desirous  to 
reigne  after  hys  brother:  to  men  that  have  thereof  made  larae  inquisicion,  of  suche  as 
were  of  no  small  authoritie  in  those  dayes,  the  certayntie  therof  was  hyd,  and  coulde 
not  trnely  be  disclosed,  but  by  coniectures,  which  as  often  decey ve  the  imaginacions 
of  fantastical  folke,  as  declare  treuth  to  them  in  their  conclusion.  The  fame  was  that 
the  kyng  or  the  Queue,  or  bothe,  sore  troubled  with  a  folish  Prophesve,  and  by  reason 
therof,  began  to  Btomacke  and  grcvoualy  to  grudge  agaynst  the  duke,  'f he  effect  of  which 
was,  after  king  Edward  should  reigne,  one  whose  first  letter  of  hys  name  shoulde  be  a 
G.,  and  because  the  devel  is  wont  with  such  wytchcraftes  to  wrappe  and  illaqueat  the 
myndes  of  men,  which  delyte  in  such  develysne  fantasyes,  they  sayd  afterward  that 
that  Prophesie  lost  not  hys  effect,  when  after  kyng  Edward,  Gloc ester  usurped  hys 
kyngdome. 

Other  allege  this  to  be  the  cause  of  his  death:  That  of  late,  the  old  rancor  betwene 
them  beyng  newly  revived  (The  which  betwene  no  creatures  can  be  more  vehement  then 
betwene  brctherne,  especially  when  it  is  fermcly  radicate),  the  duke  beyng  destitute  of 
a  wyfe,  by  the  meanes  of  lady  Margaret  duches  of  Burgoyn,  hys  syster,  procured  to 
have  the  lady  Marye,  daughter  and  heyre  to  duke  Charles  her  husbande,  to  bee  geven 
to  hym  in  matrimony:  which  manage  kynge  Edward  (envyenge  the  felicitie  of  hys 
brother)  bothe  agaynesayed  and  disturbed.  Tnya  privy  displeasure  was  openly  appeased, 
but  not  inwardly  forgotten,  nor  outwardly  forgeven,  for  that,  not  withstandyng  a 
aervaunt  of  the  Dukes  was  sodainly  accused  (I  can  not  say  of  treuth,  or  untruely 
suspected  by  the  Dukes  enemyes)  of  poysonyng,  sorcery,  or  inchauntment,  and  thereof 
condempnea,  and  put  to  taste  the  paynes  of  death.  The  duke,  whiche  myght  not  suffer 
the  wrongfull  condemnacion  of  hys  man  (as  he  in  his  conscience  adiudgedj  nor  yet 
forbere,  nor  paciently  suffer  the  unjust  handelyng  of  hys  trusty  servaunt,  dayly  dyd 
oppugne,  and  wyth  yll  woordes  murmur  at  the  doyng  thereof.  'The  king  much  greved 
and  troubled  with  hys  brothers  dayly  querimonye,  and  continual!  exclamacion,  caused 
hym  to  be  apprehended,  and  cast  into  the  Towre,  where  he  beynge  taken,  adjudged  for 
a  Traytor,  was  prively  drouned  in  a  But  of  Halvesey. 

But  sure  it. is,  that  although  kyng  Edward  were  consent yng  to  his  death  and  destruc- 
tion, yet  he  muche  did  bothe  lamente  hys  infortunate  chaunce,  and  repent  hys  sodayne 
execucion.  In  asmuche,  that  when  any  person  sued  to  hym  for  Pardon  or  remission,  of 
any  malefactor  condempned  to  the  punysnment  of  death,  he  woulde  accustomably  saye, 
and  openly  speke,  0  infortunate  brother  for  whose  lyfe  not  one  creatoure  woulde  make 
intercession,  openly  spekyng,  and  apparantly  meanvnge,  that  by  the  meanes  of  some  of 
the  nobilitie,  he  was  circumvented,  and  brought  to  his  confusion." — Hall. 


ACT  II. 

(1)  Scsxs  I. — I  thank  my  God  for  my  humility.]  Milton,  in  his  "  Iconoclastes,"  lias 
this  observation: — 

"  The  deepest  policy  of  a  Tyrant  hath  bin  ever  to  counterfet  Religious.  And  Aristotle 
in  his  Politics,  hath  mentiond  that  special  craft  among  twelve  other  tyrannical  Sophisms. 
Neither  want  wee  examples.  •  *  •  From  Stories  of  this  nature  both  Ancient  and 
Modern  which  abound,  tne  Poets  also,  and  som  English,  have  bin  in  this  point  so 
inindfull  of  Decorum,  as  to  put  never  more  pious. words  in  the  mouth  of  any  person, 
then  of  a  Tyrant.  I  shall  not  instance  an  abstruse  Author,  wherein  the  King  might  be 
lest  conversant,  but  one  whom  wee  well  know  was  the  Closet  Companion  of  these  his 
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solitudes,  WiUimn  Shakespeare;  who  introduces  the  Person  of  Richard  the  third 
speaking  in  as  high  a  strain  of  pictie  and  mortification,  as  is  utterd  in  any  passage  of 
this  Book :  and  sometimes  to  the  same  sense  and  purpose  with  some  words  in  mis  place, 
1  intended,  saith  he,  not  onely  to  oblige  my  Freinds,  but  mine  Enemies.  The  like  saith 
Richard,  Act.  2.  Seen.  1. 

I  doe  not  know  that  Englishman  alive, 
With  whom  my  soule  is  any  jot  t  at  odds, 
More  then  the  infant  that  is  borne  to-night; 
I  thank  my  God  for  my  humilitie. 

Other  stuff  of  this  sort  may  be  read  throughout  the  whole  Tragedie,  wherein  the  Poet 
usM  not  much  licence  in  departing  from  the  truth  of  History,  which  delivers  him  & 
deep  dissembler,  not  of  his  affections  only,  but  of  Religion."— EIKONOKAA2TE2.  The 
Author  I.  M.,  Lond.  4ta  1649,  p.  11. 


(2)  Scene  IV.— Come,  I'll  conduct  you  to  the  sanctuary.]  "These  tidynges 

hastelv  to  the  quene  before  mydnighte,  Dy  a  very  sore  reporte  that  the  kynge  her  sonne 
was  taken  and  that  her  brother  and  her  other  sonne  and  other  her  frendes  were  arested 
and  sent,  no  man  wyste  whether.  With  this  heavy  tidynges  the  quene  bewayled  her 
chyldes  ruyne,  her  frendes  mischaunce,  and  her  owne  iniortune,  curssyng  the  tyme  that 
ever  she  was  persuaded  to  leave  the  gatherynge  of  people  to  brynge  up  the  kynge  with 
a  great  powre,  but  that  was  passed,  and  therfore  now  she  toke  her  younger  sonne  the 
duke  of  Yorke  and  her  doughters,  and  went  out  of  the  palays  of  Westminster  into  the 
sanctuary,  and  there  lodged  in  the  abbotes  place,  and  she  and  all  her  chyldrcn  and 
eompaignie  were  regestred  for  sanctuarye-persons.  The  same  night  there  came  to 
doctor  Kotheram  Archebyshop  of  Yorke  and  lorde  Chauncelour,  a  messenger  from  the 
lorde  Chambrelayne  to  Yorke  place  besyde  Westminster:  the  messenger  was  brought©  . 
to  the  bisshoppes  bedsyde  and  declared  to  him  that  the  dukes  were  gono  backe  with  the 
young  kyng  to  Northampton,  and  declared  further,  that  the  lorde  Hastynges  his  maister 
sent  hym  worde  that  he  shoulde  feare  nothyng,  for  all  should  be  well.  (Wei  quod  the 
Archebishop)  be  it  as  wel  as  it  wyl,  it  wyll  never  be  so  wel  as  we  have  sene  it,  and  then 
the  messenger  departed.  Wherupon  the  bishop  called  up  all  his  servauntes  and  toke 
with  hym  the  great  scale  and  came  before  day  to  the  quene,  about  whom  he  found  much 
hevynesse,  rumble,  haste,  busynesse,  conveighaunoe,  and  cariage  of  her  stufle  into 
nanctuarye,  every  man  was  busy  to  carye,  beare  and  conveigh  stuffe,  chestes  and 
fardelles,  no  man  was  unoccupied,  and  some  caried  more  then  they  were  commaunded 
to  another  place. 

The  quene  sat  alone  belowe  on  the  rushes  all  desolate  and  dismayde,  whom  the 
Archebishoppe  comforted  in  the  best  maner  that  he  coulde,  shewyng  her  that  the 
matter  was  nothyng  so  sore  as  she  tooke  it  for,  and  that  he  was  putte  in  good  hope  and 
out  of  feare  by  the  message  sent  to  hym  from  the  lord  Hastynges.  *  A  wo  worth  hym  * 
quod  the  quene,  *  for  it  is  he  that  goeth  about  to  destroy  me  and  my  blodde.'  *  Madame/ 
quod  he,  '  oe  of  good  comfortc  and  I  assure  you,  yf  tney  croune  any  other  kynge  then, 
your  sonne  whom  they  now  have,  we  shal  on  the  morow  croune  his  brother  whom  you 
have  here  with  you.  And  here  is  the  greate  seale,  which  in  likewyse  as  your  noble 
husband  delivered  it  to  me,  so  I  deliver  it  to  you  to  die  use  of  your  sonne,'  and  therwith 
delivered  her  the  greate  seale  and  departed  home  in  the  dawning  of  the  day.  And  when 
he  opened  his  wyndowes  and  lokcd  on  the  Temys,  he  might  see  the  river  full  of  boates, 
of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  his  servauntes  watchyng,  that  no  person  should  go  to 
sanctuary,  nor  none  should  passe  uiuerched.''— Hall. 


ACT  III. 


(1)  Scene  I. — Welcome,  sweet  prince,  to  London,  to  your  chamber. ,]  London  was 
anciently  called  Camera  Regis; — a  name  of  which  Buckingham  took  advantage  in  his 
speech  to  the  citizens  upon  the  death  of  Hastings : — "  The  prince  by  this  noble  citye  as 
his  special  chamber,  ana  the  well  renowned  citye  of  this  realme,  much  honorable  fame 
receiveth  among  all  other  nacions."  *    The  best  explanation  of  the  term  is  given  in 

*  Sir  Thomas  More's  Iifo  of  King  Richard  III.  fo.  63. 
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Ben  Jonson's  "  Part  of  King  James's  Entertainment  in  passings  to  his  coronation, 
through  the  City  of  London,  on  Thursday  the  16th  of  March  1603:— 

At  Fen-Church. 

The  scene  presented  it  self  in  a  square  and  flat  upright,  like  to  the  side  of  a  city :  the 
top  thereof,  above  the  vent  and  crest,  adorned  with  houses,  towers  and  steeples,  set  off 
in  prospective.    Upon  the  battlements  in  a  great  capital  letter  was  inscribed, 

Londixium: 

According  to  Tacitus,  Annal.  lib.  14.  *  *  *  Beneath  that  in  a  less  and  different 
character,  was  written 

Camera.  Regia, 

which  title  immediately  after  the  Norman  conquest  it  began  to  have;  and  by  the  indul- 
gence of  successive  princes,  hath  been  hitherto  continued.  In  the  frieze  over  the  gate 
it  seemeth  to  speak  this  verse : 

PAR  BOMUS  HJEC  CCELO, 

Sbd  minor  est  Domino. 

Taken  out  of  Martial  (Lib.  8.  epig.  36)  and  implying  that  though  this  city  (for  the  state* 
and  magnificence)  nught  by  hyperbole  be  said  to  touch  the  stars,  and  reach  up  to 
heaven,  yet  was  it  far  inferior  to  the  master  thereof,  who  was  his  Majesty;  and  in  that 
respect  unworthy  to  receive  him.    The  highest  person  advanced  therein,  was 

Monarchia  Britannica; 

and  fitly;  applying  to  the  abovementioned  title  of  the  city,  The  King's  Chamber,  and 
therefore  here  placed  as  in  the  proper  seat  of  the  empire." 


(2)  Scene  I.- 


Tou  are  too  eenseUu-obetinate,  my  lord, 

Tbo  ceremonious,  and  traditional, 

Weigh  it  but  with  the  groeeneu  of  this  age,'] 


Buckingham's  reasons  against  the  young  duke  of  York's  right  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary,  were  first  set  forth  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  were  copied  by  Hall  and 
Holinshed,  from  one  or  other  of  whom  the  poet  took  them: — 

"'Womanish  feare,  naie  womanish  frowardnes'  (quod  the  duke  of  Buckingham) 


and  other  of  that  sorte  have  so  long  continued,  I  would  not  goe  about  to  breake  it.  but 
if  they  were  now  to  begynne  I  would  not  be  he  that  should  make  them.  Yet  wyll  not 
I  say  nay  but  it  is  a  deede  of  pitie  that  such  men  as  the  chaunce  of  the  sea  or  their  evil) 
ilebters  have  brought  into  povertie,  should  have  some  place  of  refuge  to  kepe  in  their 
bodies  out  of  the  daunjger  of  their  cruell  creditours.  And  if  it  fortune  the  croune  to 
come  in  question,  as  it  hath  done  before  this  tyme,  while  echo  parte  taketh  other 
for  traytours,  I  thinke  it  necessarye  to  have  a  place  of  refuge  for  bothe:  But  as  for " 
theves  and  murtherers  whereof  these  places  be  full,  and  whiche  never  falle  from  their 
crafte  after  they  once  falle  therunto,  it  is  pytee  that  ever  Sanctuary  should  serve  them, 
and  in  csperiall  wylful  murtherers  whom  God  commaundeth  to  be  taken  from  the 
aulter  and  to  be  put  to  death.  *  •  •  If  owe  loke  how  fewe  sanctuary  menne  there  be 
whome  neccssitie  or  misfortune  compelled  to  go  thether.  And  then  see  on  the  other 
pyde  what  a  sort  there  be  commonly  therein  oi  suche  whome  wylful  unthriftynes  hath 
brought  to  naught?  What  a  rable  of  theves,  murtherers,  and  malicious'  heinous 
traitours  be,  and  that  in  twoo  places  specially ;  the  one  at  the  elbow  of  the  cytee 
and  the  other  in  the  very  bowels.  I  dare  well  a  vowe  it.  if  you  waye  the  good  that  they 
do,  with  the  hurt  that  commeth  of  them,  ye  shall  finae  it  muche  better  to  lose  bothe 
then  to  have  bothe.  And  this  I  saye,  although  they  were  not  abused  (as  they  now  be 
and  so  long  have  bene)  that  I  feare  me  ever  they  will  be,  while  men  be  afeara  to  set  to 
their  hands  to  the  amendments,  as  though  God  and  saincte  Peter  were  the  patrons  • 
of  ungracious  livynpe.  Nowe  unthriftes  riot  and  ronne  in  debte  upon  boldnes  of  these 
places ;  yea,  and  riche  men  ronne  thyther  with  poore  mens  goodes :  there  they  buylde, 
there  they  spend  and  bid  their  creditours  goo  whystle.'  Mens  wvves  ronne  thither  with 
their  husoandes  plate  and  saye  they  dare  not  abyde  with  their  nusbandes  for  betynge ; 
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theves  brynge  thither  stollen  goodes  and  lyre  thereon.  There  devise  they  new  robberies 
nightely,  and  steale  out  and  rob,  reave  and  kylle  menne,  and  come  againe  into  thoae 
places  as  though  those  places  gave  them  not  onely  a  saveeard  for  the  harme  that  thev 
nave  dooen  but  a  licence  also  to  do  more  mischief.  *  *  *  where  a  manne  is  by  lawful! 
meanes  in  peril  there  nedeth  he  the  tuition  of  some  speciall  privilege  which  is  the  onely 
groundo  of  all  sanctuaries;  from  which  necessitee  this  noble  prince  is  farre,  whose  love 
to  his  kynge,  nature  and  kinred  proveth:  whose  innocencie  to  all  the  worlde,  his 
tender  youth  affirmcth,  and  so  sanctuarye,  as  for  hym  is  not  necessary,  ner  none  he  can 
have.  Hen  come  not  to  sanctuary  as  they  come  to  baptisme,  to  require  it  by  his 
godfathers ;  he  must  aske  it  himselfe  that  must  have  it ;  and  reason,  sithe  no  maune 
hath  cause  to  have  it  but  whose  conscience  of  his  owne  faute  maketh  him  have  nede  to 
require  it.  What  will  then  hath  yonder  babe,  which  yf  he  had  discretion  to  require  it, 
if  nede  were,  I  dare  say  would  Se  now  right  angry  with  them  that  kepe  him  there. 
*  •  *  And  if  nobody  may  be  taken  out  of  sanctuary  because  he  saieth  he  will 
abide  there,  then  yf  a  child  will  take  sanctuary  because  he  feareth  to  go  to  schooie, 
his  master  must  lette  him  alone.  And  aV  simple  as  that  example  is,  yet  is  there 
lease  reason  in  our  case  then  in  it,  for  there,  though  it  be  a  childish  feare,  yet  is  there 
at  the  least  some  feare,  and  herein  is  no  feare  at  all.  And  verily  I  have  hearde  of 
sanctuary  menne,  but  I  never  hearde  before  of  sanctuary  children:  and  therefore  as  for 
the  conclusion  of  my  minde,  whosoever  may  deserve  to  have  nede  of  it,  if  thei  thynke  it 
for  their  suretee,  let  them  kepe  it.  *  *  *  And  he  that  taketh  one  out  of  sanctuarye  to 
4oe  him  goode,  I  saie  plainly,  he  breaketh  no  sanctuary/  " — Hall 

(3)  Scene  I. — For  we  to-morrow  liold  divided  councils.]  This  is  correspondent  with 
historical  fact : — 

"  And  when  they  were  thus  at  a  point  betweene  themselves  [Richard  and  Bucking- 
ham] they  went  about  to  prepare  for  the  coronation  of  the  young  king,  as  they  would 
have  it  seeme.  And  that  they  might  turne  both  the  eies  and  minds  of  men  from 
perceiving  of  their  drifts  otherwhere,  the  lords  being  sent  for  from  all  parts  of  the 
realme,  came  thicke  to  that  solemnitae.  But  the  protector  and  the  duke,  after  that 
they  had  sent  the  lord  cardinall,  the  archbishope  of  Yorke  then  lord  chancellor,  the 
bishop  of  Elic,  the  lord  Stanleie,  and  the  lord  Hastings  then  lord  chamberlaine,  with 
manie  other  noble  men  to  common  and  devise  about  the  coronation  in  one  place,  as  fast 
were  they  in  an  other  place,  contriving  the  contrarie,  and  to  make  the  protector  king. 

To  which  councell  albeit  there  were  adhibited  verie  few,  and  they  were  secret :  yet 
began  there  here  and  there  abouts,  some  maner  of  muttering  among  the  people, 
as  though  all  should  not  long  be  well,  though  they  neither  wist  what  they  feared,  nor 
wherefore ;  were  it,  that  before  such  great  things,  mens  hearts  of  a  secret  instinct 
of  nature  misgive  them ;  as  the  sea  without  winde  swelleth  of  himselfe  sometime  before 
a  tempest ;  or  were  it  that  some  one  man,  happilie  somewhat  perceiving,  filled  manie 
men  with  suspicion,  though  he  shewed  few  men  what  he  knew.  Howbeit  somewhat  the 
dealing  it  selfe  made  men  to  muse  on  the  matter,  though  the  councell  were  close.  For 
by  little  and  little  all  folke  withdrew  from  the  Tower,  and  drew  unto  Crosbies  in  Bishops 
gates  street,  where  the  protector  kept  his  household.  The  protector  had  the  resort,  the 
king  in  maner  desolate. 

While  some  for  their  businesse  made  sute  to  them  that  had  the  dooing,  some  were  by 
their  freends  secretlie  warned,  that  it  might  happilie  turne  them  to  no  good  to  be  too 
much  attendant  about  the  king  without  the  protectors  appointment,  which  remooved 
also  divcrso  of  the  princes  old  servants  from  him,  and  set  new  about  him.  Thus  manie 
things  comming  togither,  partlio  by  chance,  partlie  of  purpose,  caused  at  length  not 
-  common  people  onelie,  that  woond  with  the  wind,  but  wise  men  also,  and  some  lords  eke 
to  marke  the  matter  and  muse  thereon ;  so  farre  foorth  that  the  lord  Stanleie  that  was 
after  earle  of  Derbie,  wiselie  mistrusted  it,  and  said  unto  the  lord  Hastings,  that  he 
much  misliked  these  two  severall  councels.  'For  while  we*  (quoth  he}  (talke  of  one 
matter  in  the  tone  place,  little  wot  we  wherof  they  talke  in  the  tother  place.' " — 
Holes-shed. 

(4)  Scene  IV.— 

Come,  lead  me  to  the  bhek  ;  bear  him  my  head  ; 
They  smile  at  me  who  shortly  shall  be  dead.] 

The  leading  incidents  connected  with  the  sudden  impeachment  and  execution  of 
Hastings,  are  borrowed,  probably  through  Holinshed,  from  the  following  relation 
of  them  by  Sir  Thomas  More : — 

Many  Lordes  assembled  in  the  tower,  and  there  sat  in  counsaile,  devising  the  honour- 
able  solempnite  of  the  kinges  coronation,  of  which  the  time  appointed  then  so  nere 
approched ;  that  the  pageauntes  and  sutteltics  were  in  making  day  and  night  at  West- 
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minster,  and  much  vitaile  killed  therfore,  that  afterward  was  cast  away.  These  lordes 
so  setting  togyther  comoning  of  thys  matter,  the  protectour  came  in  among  them,  fyrst 
aboute  ix.  of  the  clock,  saluting  them  curtesly,  and  excusing  hymself  that  he  had  bene 
so  long,  saieng  merely  that  he  had  bene  a  siepe  that  day.  And  after  a  little  talking 
with  them,  he  sayd  unto  the  Bishop  of  Elye :  my  lord  you  have  very  good  strawberies  at 
your  gardayne  in  Holbeme,  I  require  you  let  us  have  a  messe  of  them.  Gladly  my  lord, 
quod  he.  woulde  God  I  had  some  better  thing  as  redy  to  your  pleasure  as  that.  And 
therewith  in  al  the  hast  he  sent  hys  servant  for  a  messe  of  strauberies.  The  protectour 
sette  the  lordes  fast  in  comoning,  and  thereupon  prayeng  them  to  spare  hym  for  a 
little  while,  departed  thence.  And  sone  after  one  nower  between  x.  and  xi.  he 
returned  into  the  chamber  among  them,  al  changed  with  a  wonderful  soure  angrye 
countenaunce,  knitting  the  browes,  frowning  and  froting  and  knawing  on  hys  lippes, 
and  so  sat  hym  downe  in  hys  place :  al  the  lords  much  dismaied  and  sore  merveiling  of 
this  manner  of  sodaine  chaunge,  and  what  thing  should  him  aile.  Then  when  he  had 
sitten  still  awhile,  thus  he  began :  what  were  they  worthy  to  have,  that  compasse  and 
ymagine  the  distruccion  of  me,  being  so  nere  of  blood  unto  the  kyng  and  protectour  of 
his  riall  persone  and  his  realme.  At  this  question,  al  the  lordes  sat  sore  astonied, 
musyne  much  by  whome  thys  question  should  be  ment,  of  which  every  man  wyst 
himselfe  clere.  Then  the  lord  chamberlen,  as  he  for  the  love  betwcne  them  thoughte 
he  might  be  boldest  with  him,  aunswered  and  sayd,  that  thel  wer  worthye  to  bee 
punished  as  heighnous  traitors  whatsoever  they  were.  And  al  the  other  affirmed  the 
same.  That  is  (quod  he)  yonder  sorceres  my  brothers  wife  and  other  with  her, 
meaning  the  queue.  At  these  wordes  many  of  the  other  Lordes  were  gretly  abashed 
that  favoured  ner.  But  the  lord  Hastings  was  in  his  minde  better  content,  that  it  was 
moved  by  her,  then  by  any  other  whom  ne  loved  better.  Albeit  hys  harte  somewhat 
grudged,  that  he  was  not  afore,  made  of  counsell  in  this  mater  as  he  was  of  the  takyng 
of  her  kynred,  and  of  their  putting  to  death,  which  were  by  his  assent  before,  devisea*  to 
bee  byhedded  at  Pountfreit  this  selfe  same  day,  in  which  he  was  not  ware  that  it  was  by 
other  devised,  that  himself  should  the  same  day  be  behedded  at  London.  Then  said  the 
protectour :  ye  shal  al  se  in  what  wyse  that  sorceres  and  that  other  witch  of  her  counsel, 
Shoris  wife  wyth  their  affynite,  have  by  their  sorcery  and  witchcraft  wasted  my  body. 
And  therwyth  he  plucked  up  hys  doublet  sieve  to  his  elbow  upon  his  left  arme,  where 
he  shewed  a  werish  withered  arme  and  small,  as  it  was  never  other.  And  therupon 
every  mannes  mind  sore  misgave  them,  well  perceiving  that  this  mater  was  but  a 
quarel.  For  wel  thei  wist,  that  the  queue  was  to  wise  to  go  about  any  such  folve. 
And  also  if  she  woold,  yet  wolde  she  of  all  folke  leste  make  Shoris  wyfe  of  counsaue, 
whom  of  al  women  she  most  hated,  as  that  concubine  whom  the  king  her  husband  had 
most  loved.  And  also  no  man  was  ther  present  but  wel  knew  that  his  arme  was  ever 
such  since  his  birth.  Natheles  the  lorde  Chamberlen  (which  from  the  death  of  king 
Edward  kept  Shoris  wife,  on  whom  he  somewhat  doted  in  the  kinges  life,  saving  as  it  is 
said  he  that  while  forbare  her  of  reverence  towarde  hys  king,  or  els  of  a  certaine  kinde 
of  fidelite  to  hys  frend)  aunswered  and  sayd:  certainly  my  lorde  if  they  have  so 
heinously  done,  thei  be  worthy  heinouse  punishmente.  'What,  quod  the  protectour, 
thou  servest  me  I  wene  with  iffes  and  with  andes,  I  tel  the  thei  nave  so  done,  and  that 
I  will  make  good  on  thy  body,  traitour.  And  therwith  as  in  a  great  anger,  he  clapped 
his  fiste  upon  the  borde  a  great  rappe.  At  which  token  given,  one  cried  treason  without 
the  chambre.  Therwith  a  dore  dapped,  and  in  come  ther  rushing  men  in  harnevs  as 
many  as  the  chambre  might  hold.  And  anon  the  protectour  sayd  to  the  lorde 
Hasanges :  I  arest  the,  traitour.  What  me,  my  Lorde,  quod  he.  Tea  the,  traitour, 
quod  the  protectour.  And  a  nother  let  flee  at  the  Lorde  Standley  which  shronke  at  the 
stroke  and  fel  under'  the  table,  or  els  his  hed  had  bene  clefte  to  the  tethe ;  for  as 
shortely  as  he  shranke,  yet  ranne  the  blood  about  hys  eares.  Then  were  they  al 
quickly  bestowed  in  diverse  chambres,  except  the  lorde  Chamberlen,  whom  the 
protectour  bade  spede  and  shryve  hym  a  pace,  for  by  saynt  Poule  (quod  he)  I  wil  not  to 
dinner  til  I  se  thy  hed  of.  It  boted  him  not  to  asxe  why,  but  hevely  he  toke  a  priest 
at  adventure,  and  made  a  short  shrift,  for  a  longer  would  not  be  suffered,  the  protectour 
made  so  much  haste  to  dyner :  which  he  might  not  go  to  til  this  wer  done  for  saving 
of  his  othe.  So  was  he  brought  forthe  into  the  grene  beside  the  chappel  within  the 
tower,  and  his  head  laid  down  upon  a  long  log  of  tymbre,  and  there  striken  of, 
and  afterward  his  body  with  the  hed  entred  at  Windsore  beside  the  body  of  kinge 
Edward,  whose  both  soules  our  lord  pardon." — Mobs. 

(5)  Scene  V. — Enter  Glotxcebctsr  and  Buckingham,  in  rusty  armour,  marvellous 
iU-Javoursd.]  An  historical  fact.  "  Nowe  flewe  the  fame  of  thys  lordes  death  through 
the  cytie  and  farther  about,  lyke  a  wynde  in  every  mans  eare,  but  the  Protectour 
immediately  after  dyner  (entendyng  to  set  some  colour  upon  the  matter)  sent  in  all  the 
haste  for  many  substancial  men  out  of  the  cytie  into  the  Towre,  and  at  their  commin^ 
him  selfe  with  the  Duke  of  Buckyngham  stode,  harnessed  in  olde  evill  favoured 
briganders,  such  as  no  man  would  wene  that  they  would  have  vouchesafed  to  have  put 
VOL.  IT.  N 
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on  their  backes,  excepte  some  sodeyne  necessitie  had  constraigned  them.  Then  the  lord 
protector  shewed  them,  that  the  lord  Hastynges  and  other  of  his  conspiracy  had 
contrived  to  have  sodeynly  destroyed  hym  and  the  Duke  of  Buckyngham  there  the  same 
daie  in  counBail.  and  what  they  entended  farther,  was  yet  not  well  knowen,  of  whiche 
their  treason  he  had  never  knowlege  before  .x.  of  the  clocke  the  same  forenone,  which 
Bodeyn  feare  drave  them  to  put  on  suche  harnesse  as  came  next  to  their  handes  for  their 
defence,  and  so  God  holpe  them,  that  the  mischiefe  turned  upon  them  that  woulde  have 
done  it,  and  thus  he  required  them  to  report.  Every  man  answered  fayre,  as  though  no 
man  mistrusted  the  matter,  which  of  trueth  no  man  beleved." — Hall. 

CjS)  Scene  VI. — And  yet  within  these  Jive  hours  Hastings  liv'd.']  80  Hall,  who 
follows  Sir  Thomas  More : — "  Nowe  was  thys  proclamacion  made  within  twoo  houres 
after  he  was  beheaded,  and  it  was  so  curiously  endyted  and  so  fayre  writen  in  Parch- 
ment in  a  fayre  sette  hande,  and  therewith  01  it  selfe  so  long  a  processe,  that  every 
chyld  might  perceyve  that  it  was  prepared  and  studyed  before  (and  as  some  men 
thought,    by  Catcsby)  for  all  the  tyme  betwene  hys  death  and  the  proclamacion 

Sroclaimyng,  coulde  'scant  have  suffyced  unto  the  bare  wrytvng  alone,  albeit  that  it  had 
cue  on  paper  and  scribeled  furthe  in  haste  at  adventure.  &>  that  upon  the  proclaiming 
thereof,  one  that  was  scolemayster  at  Paules  standyng  by  and  comparyng  the  ahortenesse 
of  the  tyme  with  the  length  of  the  matter  saved  to  theim  that  stoode  aboute  hym,  here 
is  a  gave  goodly  cast,  foule  cast  awaye  for  hast.  And  a  marchaunte  that  stoode  by  hym 
saved  that  it  was  wrytten  by  inspiracyon  and  prophesye." — Hall. 


ACT  IT. 

(1)  Scene  I.—  Were  red-hot  steel,  to  sear  me  to  the  brain!]  The  ancient  mode  of 
punishing  a  regicide,  or  one  who  attempted  to  deprive  a  lawful  monarch  of  his  realm, 
was  to  crown  him  with  a  coronet  of  iron  made  red-hot.  In  Goularfs  "  Admirable  ana 
Memorable  Histories,"  1607,  it  is  related  that  John,  the  son  of  Vaivode  Stephen,  after 
defeating  the  army  of  Hungarian  peasants,  called  Croisadoes,  in  1614,  caused:  their 
general  to  be  stript  naked,  and  the  executioner  to  set  a  crown  of  "hot  burning  iron" 
upon  his  head.  Other  instances  of  this  horrible  torture,  which  was,  probably,  first 
derived  from  the  Northern  nations,  are  referred  to  in  the  notes  to  the  Variorum  Shake- 
speare, Edit.  1821,  p.  163,  Vol.  XIX. 

(2)  Scene  H.— The  boy  is  foolish,  and  I  fear  not  him."]  Edward,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
the  unhappy  son  of  Clarence,  was  imprisoned  by  Gloucester  at  Sherif-hutton  Castle; 
whence,  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  he  was  removed,  by  the  order  of 
Richmond,  to  the  Tower.  There  he  remained  in  captivity  until  the  year  1499,  when  he 
was  barbarously  executed  on  Tower  Hill.  Owing  to  his  long  confinement,  and  the 
consequent  neglect  of  his  education,  he  is  said  by  the  historians  to  have  become  idiotic 
at  the  time  of  his  death: — "Edouardus  Varvici  comes  in  carcere  ab  incunabulis  extra 
hominum  ferarumque  conspectum  nutritus,  qui  gallinam  ab  ansere  non  facile  inter- 
noscerit,  cum  nullo  suo  delicto  supplicium  queerer©  posset,  alieno  ad  id  tractus  est.'* — 
Polydore  Virgil. 

(3)  Scene  n.— 

The  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  the  moveables, 
The  which  you  promised  I  should  possess.] 

"  At  Northhampton  the  duke  met  with  the  protector  himselfe  with  three  hundred  horses, 
and  from  thence  still  continued  with  him  partner  of  all  his  devises,  till  that  after  his 
coronation,  they  departed  (as  it  seemed)  vene  ereat  freends  at  Glocester.  From  whense 
as  soone  as  the  duke  came  home,  he  so  lightlie  turned  from  him,  and  so  highlie 
conspired  against  him,  that  a  man  would  marvell  whereof  the  change  grew.  And 
surelie  the  occasion  of  their  variance  is  of  diverse  men  diverselie  reported. 

Some  have  I  heard  say,  that  the  duke  a  little  before  his  coronation,  among  other 
things,  required  of  the  protector  the  duke  of  Hereford's  lands,  to  the  whiche  he  pretended 
himselfe  just  inheritor.  And  forsomuch  as  the  title  which  he  claimed  bv  inheritance, 
was  somewhat  interlaced  with  the  title  to  the  crowne  by  the  line  of  King  Senrie  before 
deprived,  the  protector  conceived  such  indignation,  that  be  rejected  the  dukes  request 
with  many  spitefull  and  minatorie  words.  Which  so  wounded  his  heart  with  hatred  and 
mistrust,  that  he  never  after  coulde  endure  to  looke  aright  on  king  Richard,  but  ever 
feared  his  owne  life." — Hounsked. 
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(4)  Scene  m.— 


Z%eir  lips  like  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk, 

Winch,  in  their  summer  beauty,  kis**d  each  other.] 

It  is  thought  that  Shakespeare  had  here  in  his  mind  an  old  ballad  of  "  The  most  cruel 
Murther  of  Edward  V."  &c.  which  is  printed  in  "  The  Golden  Garland  of  Princely 
Delight:"— 

"  When  these  sweet  children  thus  were  lain  in  bed, 
And  to  the  Lord  their  hearty  prayers  had  said, 
Sweet  slumbring  sleep  then  closing  up  their  eyes, 
Each  folded  in  the  other's  arms  then  lies." 

(5)  Scene  IV. — Humphrey  Hour.]  This  egression  has  been  controverted  ;  Stcevens 
conjectured  the  poet  designed  to  mark  the  hour  at  which  the  good  Duchess  was  as 
hungry  as  the  followers  of  Duke  Humphrey,  and  he  quotes  a  passage  from  Decker's 
pamphlet,  "The  Guls  Horn-booke,"  low,  in  explanation  of  the  phrase,  "dining  with 
Duke  Humphrey,"  the  meaning  of  which  is  now  familiar  to  everybody.  Malone  sup- 
poses Humphrey  Hour  "  is  merely  used  in  ludicrous  language  for  hour,  like  Tom  Troth, 
for  truth,  and  twenty  more  such  terms."  We  apprehend  bteevens's  surmise  is  nearer 
the  true  solution,  and  that  Humphrey  hour  was  nothing  more  than  a  cant  phrase  for 
eating  hour. 


ACT  V. 

(1)  Scene  HE.— 

Lest,  being  seen,  thy  brotJter,  tender  George, 
Be  executed  in  hisfat/ier's  sight.] 

"The  lorde  Stanleie  was  afraid,  least  if  he  should  seeme  openlie  to  be  a  fautor,  or  aider 
to  the  earle  his  sonne  in  law,  before  the  day  of  the  battcll,  that  king  Richard,  which  yet 
utterly  did  not  put  him  in  diffidence  and  mistrust,  would  put  to  some  cruell  death  his 
sonne  and  heir  apparent,  George  lord  Strange,  whome  king  Richard  (as  you  have  heard 
before)  kept  with  him  as  a  pledge  or  hostage,  to  the  intent  that  the  lord  Stanleie  his 
father  should  attempt  nothing  prejudiciall  to  him." — Holix6HED. 

(2)  Scene  m.— 

Itichard,  thy  tcife,  that  wretched  Antie  thy  wife, 
That  never  slept  a  quiet  hour  with  thee.] 

Malone  observes  that  Shakespeare  was  probably  thinking  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  animated 
description  of  Richard : — 

"  I  have  heard  by  credible  report  of  such  as  were  secrete  with  his  chamberers,  that 
after  this  abhominable  deede  done,  he  never  hadde  quiet  in  his  minde,  hee  never 
thought  himself  sure.  Where  he  went  abrode,  his  eyen  whirled  about,  his  body  privily 
fenced,  his  hand  ever  on  his  dager,  his  countenance  and  maner  like  one  alway  ready  to 
strike  againe,  he  tooke  ill  rest  a  nightes,  lay  long  wakyng  and  musing,  sore  weried 
with  care  and  watch,  rather  slumbred  then  slept,  troubled  wyth  fearful  drcames, 
sodainly  sommetvme  sterte  up,  leape  out  of  his  bed  and  runne  about  the  chamber,  so 
was  his  restles  nerte  continually  tossed  and  tumbled  with  the  tedious  impression  and 
stormy  remembrance  of  his  abhominable  dede." — Moee. 

(3)  Scene  III. — God,  and  Saint  George!]  "Saint  George  was  the  common  cry  of 
the  English  soldiers  when  they  charged  the  enemy.  The  author  of  the  old  Arte  of 
Warre,  printed  in  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  formally  enjoins  the  use  of 
this  cry  among  his  military  laws,  p.  84  : — 

*  Item,  that  all  souldiers  entring  into  battaile,  assault,  skirmish,  or  other  faction  of 
armes,  snail  have  for  their  common  cry  and  word,  Saint  George,  forward,  or  upon  them, 
Saint  George,  whereby  the  souldiour  is  much  comforted,  and  the  enemy  dismaied  by 
calling  to  minde  the  ancient  valour  of  England,  which  with  that  name  has  so  often 
been  victorious ;  and  therefore  he,  who  upon  any  sinister  zeale,  shall  maliciously  omit 
so  fortunate  a  name,  shall  be  severely  punished' tor  his  obstinate  erroneous  heart,  and 
perverse  mind/  " 
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(4)  Scene  V. — The  day  is  ours,  the  bloody  dog  is  dead!]  The  old  chroniclers  furnish 
a  very  long  but  spirited  account  of  the  decisive  battle  which  terminated  Richard's  career. 
We  append  some  extracts: — 

"  In  the  mesne  ceason  kyng  Richard  (whiche  was  appoynted  nowe  to  finyshe  his' last 
laboure  by  the  very  devine  justice  and  providence  of  God,  whiche  called  hym  to  con- 
digne  punyshement  for  his  scelerate  merites  and  myscheveous  desertes)  marched  to  a 
place  mete  for  twoo  battayles  to  encountre  by  a  village  called  Bosworth,  not  farre  from 
Leycester,  and  there  he  pitched  his  felde,  refreshed  his  souldioures  and  toke  his  rest. 
The  fame  went  that  he  nad  the  same  night  a  dreadfull  and  a  terrible  drenme,  for  yt 
semed  to  hym  beynge  a  slepe,  that  he  sawe  diverse  ymages  like  terrible  develles  whiche 
pulled  and  haled  hym,  not  sufferynge  hym  to  take  any  quyet  or  rest.  The  whiche 
straunge  vision  not  so  sodenily  stroke  his  heart  with  a  sodeyn  feare,  but  it  stuffed  his 
hed,  and  troubled  his  mynde  with  many  dreadfull  and  busy  Imaginacions.  For  incon- 
tynent  after,  his  heart  beynge  almost  damped,  he  pronosticated  before  the  doubtfull 
chaunce  of  the  battaile  to  come,  not  usynge  the  alacrite  and  myrth  of  mynde  and  of 
countenaunce  as  he  was  accustomed  to 'do  before  he  came  toward  the  battaile.  And 
leaste  that  it  might  be  suspected  that  he  was  abasshed  for  fearo  of  his  enemyes,  and  for 
that  cause  looked  so  piteously,  he  recyted  and  declared  to  his  famylyer  frendes  in  the 
morenynge  hys  wonderfull  visyon  and  terrible  dreame.  But  I  thynke  this  was  no- 
dreamc,  but  a  punction  and  pricke  of  his  synfull  conscyence." 

After  detailing  the  speeches  first  of  king  Richard,  and  then  of  Richmond,  Hall 
proceeds  :— 

"  He  had  scantly  finyshed  his  saienge,  but  the  one  armye  espyed  the  other,  lord  how 
hostely  the  souldioures  buckled  their  healmcs,  how  quikly  the  archers  bent  their  bowes 
and  frushed  their  feathers,  how  redely  the  byllmen  snoke  their  bylles  and  proved  their 
staves,  redy  to  approche  and  jovne  when  the  terrible  trompet  should  sound  the  bluddy 
blast  to  victorie  or  dcathe.  Betwene  both  armies  ther  was  a  great  marrysse  which 
therle  of  Richemond  left  on  his  right  hand,  for  this  entent  that  it  should  oe  on  that 
syde  a  defence  for  his  parte,  and  in  so  doyng  he  had  the  sonne  at  his  backe  and  in  the 
faces  of  his  enemies.  When  kynge  Richard  saw  the  earles  oompaiguie  was  passed  the 
marrcsse,  he  commaunded  with  al  hast  to  sett  upon  them,  then  the  trompettes  blew  and 
the  souldiours  showted,  and  the  kyngs  archers  couragiously  let  fly  there  arrowes ;  the 
erlea  bowmen  stode  not  still  but  paied  them  home  againe.  The  terrible  shot  one  passed, 
the  armies  joyned,  and  came  to  hand  strokes,  where  nother  swerde  nor  byll  was  spared, 
at  whiche  encounter  the  lord  Stanley  joyned  with  therle.  The  earl  of  Oxforde  in  the 
meono  season  feryng  lest  while  his  compaignie  was  figbtyng,  thei  should  be  compassed 
and  circumvented  with  the  multitudo  of  his  enemies,  gave  oommaundement  in  every 
ranke  that  no  man  should  be  so  hardy  as  go  above  .x.  fote  from  the  standard,  whiche 
commaundement  ons  knowen  thei  knyte  themselves  together,  and  ceased  a  littel  from 
fightyng.  *  *  *  While  the  two  forwardes  thus  mortallye  fought,  eche  entendyng  to 
yanquisne  and  convince  the  other,  kyng  Richard  was  admonished  by  his  explorators  and 
espialles,  that  therle  of  Richmond  accompaignied  with  a  small  nombcr  of  men  of  armes 
was  not  farre  of,  and  as  he  approched  and  marched  toward  him,  he  perfitely  knew  his 
personage  by  ccrtaine  demonstracions  and  tokens  whiche  he  had  learned  and  knowen  of 
other.  Ana  being  inflamed  with  ire  and  vexed  with  outrageous  malice,  he  put  his 
spurres  to  his  horse,  and  rode  out  of  the  syde  of  the  range  of  his  battaile,  levyng  the 
avant  gardes  fightyng,  and  lyke  a  hungery  lion  ran  with  spere  in  rest  toward  hym. 
Therle  of  Richmondc  perceyved  wel  the  king  furiusly  commvng  toworde  hym,  and  by 
cause  the  whole  hope  of  his  welth  and  purpose  was  to  be  determined  by  Wtaill,  he 
gladlye  preferred  to  encountre  with  him  body  to  body  and  man  to  man.  Kyng  Richard 
sett  o'n  so  sharpely  at  the  first  brount  that  he  overthrew  therles  standarde,  and  slew  Sir 
William  Brandon  his  standarde  bearer  (whiche  was  father  to  Sir  Charles  Brandon  by 
kvngc  Hery  the  .VIII.  created  duke  of  Suffolke)  and  matched  hand  to  hand  with  Sir 
Jnon  Cheinyc,  a  man  of  great  force  and  strength  which  would  have  resisted  hym,  and 
the  saied  Jhon  was  by  hym  manfully  overthrowen,  and  so  he  makyng  open  passage  by 
dent  of  swerde  as  he  went  forwarde,  therle  of  Richmond  withstode  his  violence  and 
kept  hym  at  the  swerdes  poincte  without  avantage  longer  than  his  compaignions  other 
thought  or  judged,  which  beyng  almost  in  dispaire  of  victorie!  were  sodoinly  recomforted 
by  Sir  William  Stanley,  whiche  came  to  succours  with  .hi.  thousande  tall  men,  at 
whiche  very  instant  kynge  Richardes  men  were  dryven  backe  and  fledde,  and  he  him 
seue  manfully  fyghtynge  in  the  mydell  of  his  enemies  was  slaine  and  brought  to  his 
death  as  he  worthely  had  deserved." — Hall. 
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"  The  part  of '  Richard  m.'  has  become  highly  oelebrated  in  England  from 
Its  having  been  filled  by  excellent  performers,  and  this  has  naturally  had  an 
influence  on  the  admiration  of  the  piece  itself,  for  many  readers  of  Shakspeare 
stand  in  want  of  good  interpreters  of  the  poet  to  understand  him  properly. 
This  admiration  is  certainly  in  every  respect  well  founded,  though  I  cannot 
help  thinking  there  is  an  injustice  in  considering  the  three  parts  of  *  Henry  the 
Sixth '  as  of  little  value  compared  with  '  Richard  the  Third.'  These  four  plays 
were  undoubtedly  composed  in  succession,  as  is  proved  by  the  style  and  the 
spirit  in  the  handling  of  the  subject :  the  last  is  definitely  announced  in  the 
one  which  precedes  it,  and  is  also  full  of  references  to  it :  the  same  views  run 
through  the  series ;  in  a  word,  the  whole  make  together  only  one  single  work. 
Even  the  deep  characterization  of  Richard  is  by  no  means  the  exclusive  pro- 
perty of  the  piece  which  bears  his  name :  his  character  is  very  distinctly  drawn 
in  the  two  last  parts  of '  Henry  the  Sixth ; '  nay,  even  his  first  speeches  lead  us 
already  to  form  the  most  unfavourable  anticipations  of  his  future  conduct.  He 
lowers  obliquely  like  a  dark  thunder-cloud  on  the  horizon,  which  gradually  ap- 
proaches nearer  and  nearer,  and  first  pours  out  the  devastating  elements  with 
which  it  is  charged  when  it  hangs  over  the  heads  of  mortals.  Two  of  Richard's 
most  significant  soliloquies  which  enable  us  to  draw  the  most  important  con- 
clusions with  regard  to  his  mental  temperament,  are  to  be  found  in '  The  Last 
Part  of  Henry  the  Sixth.'  As  to  the  value  and  the  justice  of  the  actions  to 
which  passion  impels  us,  we  may  be  blind,  but  wickedness  cannot  mistake  its 
•own  nature ;  Richard,  as  well  as  Iago,  is  a  villain  with  full  consciousness. 
That  they  should  say  this  in  so  many  words,  is  not  perhaps  in  human  nature  : 
but  the  poet  has  the  right  in  soliloquies  to  lend  a  voice  to  the  most  hidden 
thoughts,  otherwise  the  form  of  the  monologue  would,  generally  speaking,  be 
■censurable.*  Richard's  deformity  is  the  expression  of  Ins  internal  malice,  and 
perhaps  in  part  the  effect  of  it :  for  where  is  the  ugliness  that  would  not  be 
softened  by  benevolence  and  openness?  He,  however,  considers  it  as  an 
iniquitous  neglect  of  nature,  which  justifies  him  in  taking  his  revenge  on  that 
human  society  from  which  it  is  the  means  of  excluding  him.  Hence  these 
sublime  lines : 

And  this  word  love,  which  greybeards  call  divine, 

Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another, 

And  not  in  me.    I  am  myself  alone. 

Wickedness  is  nothing  but  selfishness  designedly  unconscientious  ;  however  it 
can  never  do  altogether  without  the  form  at  least  of  morality,  as  this  is  the  law 
of  all  thinking  beings, — it  must  seek  to  found  its  depraved  way  of  acting  on 
something  like  principles.  Although  Richard  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  blackness  of  his  mind  and  his  hellish  mission,  he  yet  endeavours  to  justify 
this  to  himself  by  a  sophism  :  the  happiness  of  being  beloved  is  denied  to  him 

*  What,  however,  happens  in  so  many  tragedies,  where  a  person  is  made  to  avow 
himself  a  villain  to  his  confidants,  is  most  decidedly  unnatural.    He  will,  indeed, 
announce  his  way  of  thinking,  not,  however,  under  damning  names,  but  as  something     . 
that  is  understood  of  itself,  and  is  equally  approved  of  by  others. 
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what  then  remains  to  him  but  the  happiness  of  ruling  ?  All  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  this  must  be  removed.  This  envy  of  the  enjoyment  of  love  is  so  muohthe 
more  natural  in  Richard,  as  his  brother  Edward,  who  besiaeti  preceded  him  in 
the  possession  of  the  crown,  was  distinguished  by  the  nobleness  and  beauty  of 
his  figure,  and  was  an  almost  irresistible  conqueror  of  female  hearts.  Notwith- 
standing his  pretended  renunciation,  Richard  places  his  chief  vanity  in  being 
able  to  please  and  win  over  the  women,  if  not  by  his  figure  at  least  by  his  in- 
sinuating discourse.  Shakspeare  here  shows  us,  with  his  accustomed  acuteness 
of  observation,  that  human  nature,  even  when  it  is  altogether  decided  in  good- 
ness or  wickedness,  is  still  subject  to  petty  infirmities.  Richard's  favourite 
amusement  is  to  ridicule  others,  and  he  possesses  an  eminent  satirical  wit  He 
entertains  at  bottom  a  contempt  for  all  mankind :  for  he  is  confident  of  his 
ability  to  deceive  them,  whether  as  his  instruments  or  his  adversaries.  In 
hypocrisy  he  is  particularly  fond  of  using  religious  forms,  as  if  actuated  by  a 
desire  of  profaning  in  the  service  of  hell  the  religion  whose  blessings  he  had 
inwardly  abjured. 

"  So  much  for  the  main  features  of  Richard's  character.  The  play  named 
after  him  embraces  also  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  in  the  whole 
a  period  of  eight  years.  It  exhibits  all  the  machinations  by  which  Richard  ob- 
tained the  throne,  and  the  deeds  which  he  perpetrated  to  secure  himself  in  its 
possession,  which  lasted,  however,  but  two  years.  Shakspeare  intended  that 
terror  rather  than  compassion  should  prevail  throughout  this  tragedy  :  he  has 
rather  avoided  than  sought  the  pathetio  scenes  which  he  had  at  command.  Of 
all  the  sacrifices  to  Richard's  lust  of  power,  Clarence  alone  is  put  to  death  on 
the  stage :  his  dream  excites  a  deep  horror,  and  proves  the  omnipotence  of  the 
poet's  fancy :  his  conversation  with  the  murderers  is  powerfully  agitating  ;  but 
the  earlier  crimes  of  Clarence  merited  death,  although  not  from  his  brother's 
hand.  The  most  innocent  and  unspotted  sacrifices  are  the  two  princes  :  we  see 
but  little  of  them,  and  their  murder  is  merely  related.  Anne  disappears  with- 
out our  learning  anything  farther  respecting  her :  in  marrying  the  murderer  of 
her  husband,  she  had  shown  a  weakness  almost  incredible.  The  parts  of  Lord 
Rivers,  and  other  friends  of  the  queen,  are  of  too  secondary  a  nature  to  excite  a 
powerful  sympathy;  Hastings,  from  his  triumph  at  the  fall  of  his  friend, 
forfeits  all  title  to  compassion  ;.  Buckingham  is  the  satellite  of  the  tyrant,  who 
is  afterwards  consigned  by  him  to  the  axe  of  the  executioner.  In  the  back- 
ground the  widowed  Queen  Margaret  appears  as  the  fury  of  the  past,  who 
invokes  a  curse  on  the  future  :  every  calamity  which  her  enemies  draw  down 
on  each  other,  is  a  cordial  to  her  revengeful  heart.  Other  female  voices  join, 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  lamentations  and  imprecations.  But  Richard  is  the 
soul,  or  rather  the  daemon,  of  the  whole  tragedy.  He  fulfils  the  promise  which 
he  formerly  made  of  leading  the  murderous  Machiavel  to  school.  Notwith- 
standing the  uniform  aversion  with  which  he  inspires  us,  he  still  engages  us 
in  the  greatest  variety  of  ways  by  his  profound  skill  in  dissimulation,  his  wit, 
his  prudence,  his  presence  of  mind,  his  quick  activity,  and  his  valour.  He 
fights  at  last  against  Richmond  like  a  desperado,  and  dies  the  honourable  death 
of  a  hero  on  the  field  of  battle.  Shakspeare  could  not  change  this  historical 
issue,  and  yet  it  is  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  our  moral  feelings,  as  Leasing,, 
when  speaking  of  a  German  play  on  the  same  subject,  has  very  judiciously  re- 
marked. How  has  Shakspeare  solved  this  difficulty  ?  By  a  wonderful  invention 
he  opens  a  prospect  into  the  other  world,  and  shows  us  Richard  in  his  last 
moments  already  branded  with  the  stamp  of  reprobation.  We  see  Richard  and 
Richmond  in  the  night  before  the  battle  sleeping  in  their  tents  ;  the  spirits  of 
the  murdered  victims  of  the  tyrant  asoend  in  succession,  and  pour  out  their 
curses  against  him,  and  their  blessings  on  his  adversary.  These  apparitions  are 
properly  but  the  dreams  of  the  two  generals  represented  visibly.  It  is  no  doubt 
contrary  to  probability  that  their  tents  should  only  be  separated  by  so  small  a 
space  ;  but  Shakspeare  could  reckon  on  poetical  spectators  who  were  ready  to 
take  the  breadth  of  the  stage  for  the  distance  between  two  hostile  camps,  if  for 
such  indulgence  they  were  to  be  recompensed  by  beauties  of  so  sublime  a 
nature  as  this  series  of  spectres  and  Richard's  awakening  soliloquy.  The 
catastrophe  of '  Richard  the  Thud '  is,  in  respect  of  the  external  events,  very 
like  that  of  *  Macbeth  : '  we  have  only  to  compare  the  thorough  difference  of 
handling  them  to  be  convinced  that  Shakspeare  has  most  accurately  observed 
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poetical  justice  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  as  signifying  the  reve- 
lation of  an  invisible  blessing  or  curse  which  hangs  over  human  sentiments  and 
actions." — Schlegel. 

"  The  character  of  Richard  the  Third,  which  had  been  opened  in  so  masterly 
a  manner  in  the  •  Concluding  Part  of  Henry  the  Sixth/  is,  in  this  play,  de- 
veloped in  all  its  horrible  grandeur.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  picture  of  a  demoniacal 
incarnation,  moulding  the  passions  and  foibles  of  mankind,  with  superhuman 
precision,  to  its  own  iniquitous  purposes.  Of  this  isolated  and  peculiar  state  of 
being  Richard  himself  seems  sensible,  when  he  declares — 

I  have  no  brother,  I  am  like  no  brother : 

And  this  word  love,  which  greybeards  call  divine, 

Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another, 

And  not  in  me ;  I  am  myself  alone. 

/  "From  a  delineation  like  this,  Milton  must  have  caught  many  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  his  Satanic  portrait  The  same  union  of  unmitigated 
depravity  and  consummate  intellectual  energy  characterises  both,  and  renders 
what  would  otherwise  be  loathsome  and  disgusting,  an  object  of  sublimity  and 
shuddering  admiration. 

"  Richard,  stripped  as  he  is  of  all  the  softer  feelings,  and  all  the  common 
charities  of  humanity,  possessed  of 

neither  pity,  love,  nor  fear, 

and  loaded  with  every  dangerous  and  dreadful  vice,  would,  were  it  not  for  his 
unconquerable  powers  of  mind,  be  insufferably  revolting.  But,  though  insatiate 
in  his  ambition,  envious  and  hypocritical  in  his  disposition,  cruel,  bloody,  and 
remorseless  in  all  his  deeds,  he  displays  such  an  extraordinary  share  of  cool  and 
determined  courage,  such  alacrity  and  buoyancy  of  spirit,  such  constant  self- 
possession,  such  an  intuitive  intimacy  with  the  workings  of  the  human  heart, 
and  such  matchless  skill  in  rendering  them  subservient  to  his  views,  as  so  far 
to  subdue  our  detestation  and  abhorrence  of  his  villany,  that  we  at  length  con- 
template this  fiend  in  human  shape  with  a  mingled  sensation  of  intense 
curiosity  and  grateful  terror. 

"The  task,  however,  which  Shakspeare  undertook  was,  in  one  instance,  more 
arduous  than  that  which  Milton  subsequently  attempted  ;  for,  in  addition  to 
the  hateful  constitution  of  Richard's  moral  character,  he  had  to  contend  also 
against  the  prejudices  arising  from  personal  deformity,  from  a  figure 

-  curtail'  d  of  it's  fair  proportion, 


Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature, 
Deform' d,  unfinish'd,  sent  before  it's  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up. 

and  yet,  in  spite  of  these  striking  personal  defects,  which  were  considered,  also, 
as  indicatory  of  the  depravity  and  wickedness  of  his  nature,  the  poet  has  con- 
trived, through  the  medium  of  the  high  mental  endowments  just  enumerated, 
not  only  to  obviate  disgust,  but  to  excite  extraordinary  admiration. 

"  One  of  the  most  prominent  and  detestable  vices,  indeed,  in  Richard's 
character,  his  hypocrisy,  connected,  as  it  always  is,  in  his  person,  with  the  most 
profound  skill  and  dissimulation,  has,  owing  to  the  various  parts  which  it 
induces  him  to  assume,  most  materially  contributed  to  the  popularity  of  this 
play,  both  on  the  stage  and  in  the  closet.    He  is  one  who  can 

frame  his  face  to  all  occasions, 

and  accordingly  appears,  during  the  course  of  his  career,  under  the  contrasted 
forms  of  a  subject  and  a  monarch,  a  politician  and  a  wit,  a  soldier  and  a  suitor, 
a  sinner  and  a  saint ;  and  in  all  with  such  apparent  ease  and  fidelity  to  nature, 
that  while  to  the  explorer  of  the  human  mind  he  affords,  by  his  penetration  and 
address,  a  subject  of  peculiar  interest  and  delight,  he  offers  to  the  practised  per- 
former a  study  well  calculated  to  call  forth  his  fullest  and  finest  exertions.  He, 
therefore,  whose  histrionic  powers  are  adequate  to  the  just  exhibition  of  this 
character,  may  be  said  to  have  attained  the  highest  honours  of  his  profession  ; 
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and,  consequently,  the  popularity  of  *  Richard  the  Third/  notwithstanding  the 
moral  enormity  of  its  hero,  may  be  readily  accounted  for,  when  we  recollect 
that  the  versatile  and  consummate  hypocrisy  of  the  tyrant  has  been  embodied 
by  the  talents  of  such  masterly  performers  as  Garriok,  Kemble,  Cooke,  and 
Kean. 

"  80  overwhelming  and  exclusive  is  the  character  of  Richard,  that  the  com- 
parative insignificancy  of  all  the  other  persons  of  the  drama  may  be  necessarily 
inferred ;  they  are  reflected  to  us,  as  it  were,  from  his  mirror,  and  become  more 
or  less  important,  and  more  or  less  developed,  as  he  finds  it  necessary  to  act 
upon  them ;  so  that  our  estimate  of  their  character  is  entirely  founded  on  his 
relative  conduct,  through  which  we  may  very  correctly  appreciate  their 
strength  or  weakness. 

"The  only  exoeption  to  this  remark  is  in  the  person  of  Queen  Margaret,  who, 
apart  from  the  agency  of  Richard,  and  dimly  seen  in  the  darkest  recesses  of  the 
picture,  pours  forth,  in  union  with  the  deep  tone  of  this  tragedy,  the  most 
dreadful  curses  and  imprecations ;  with  such  a  wild  and  prophetic  fury,  indeed, 
as  to  involve  the  whole  scene  in  tenfold  gloom  and  horror. 

"  We  have  to  add  that  the  moral  of  this  play  is  great  and  impressive.  Richard, 
having  excited  a  general  sense  of  indignation,  and  a  general  desire  of  revenge, 
and,  unaware  of  his  danger  from  having  lostr,  through  familiarity  with  guilt, 
all  idea  of  moral  obligation,  becomes  at  length  the  victim  of  his  own  enormous 
crimes ;  he  falls  not  un visited  by  the  terrors  of  conscience,  for,  on  the  eve  of 
danger  and  of  death,  the  retribution  of  another  world  is  placed  before  him  ; 
the  spirits  of  those  whom  he  had  murdered  reveal  the  awful  sentence  of  his 
fate,  and  his  bosom  heaves  with  the  infliction  of  eternal  torture." — Drake. 
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PBELIMINAEY  NOTICE. 

This  play  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  of  1623,  and  is  supposed,  upon 
the  slight  foundation  of  two  or  three  doubtful  allusions  to  contemporary 
events,  to  have  "been  written  in  1603.  The  fact  of  its  haying  been  played 
before  the  Court  on  St.  Stephen's  night,  December  26,  1604,  which  is 
gathered  from  Tylney*s  account  of  the  expenses  of  The  Bevels  from  the 
end  of  October,  1604,  to  the  end  of  the  same  month,  1605 : — 

"  By  his  Mat-,  plaiere.    On  St.  Stivens  Night  in  the  Hall,  A  Play  called 
Mesur  for  Mesur  " — 

proves  it  to  have  been  written  before  that  date,  and  this  really  is  all  that 
is  known  with  certainty  respecting  the  period  of  its  production.  The 
plot  appears  to  have  been  taken  from  Whetstone's  drama,  in  two  parte, 
called  "  The  right  excellent  and  famous  Historye  of  Promos  and  Cas- 
sandra," &c.  1578,  of  which  the  "  Argument "  is  as  follows : — 

"  In  the  cyttie  of  Julio  (sometimes  vnder  the  dominion  of  Coruinus  Einge  of  Hun- 
garie  and  Boemia)  there  was  a  law,  that  what  man  so  euer  committed  adultery  should 
lose  his  head,  and  the  woman  offender  should  wears  some  disguised  apparel  during  her 
life,  to  make  her  infamously*  noted.  This  seuere  lawe,  by  the  fauour  of  some  mercifull 
magistrate,  became  little  regarded  vntill  the  time  of  Lord  Promos  auctority:  who 
oonuicting  a  yong  gentleman  named  Andrugio  of  incontinency,  condemned  both  him 
and  his  minion  to  the  execution  of  this  statute.  Andrugio  had  a  very  vertuous  and 
heawtiful  gentlewoman  to  his  sister,  named  Cassandra :  Cassandra  to  enlarge  her 
brothers  life,  submitted  an  humble  petition  to  the  Lord  Promos :  Promos  regarding  her 
good  behauiours,  and  fantasying  her  great  beawtie,  was  much  delighted  with  the  sweet© 
order  of  her  talke ;  and,  doying  good  that  euill  might  come  thereof,  for  a  time  he 
repryu'd  her  brother ;  but,  wicked  man,  tourning  his  liking  vnto  ynlawfull  lust,  he  set 
downe  the  spoils  of  her  honour  raunsome  for  her  brothers  life.  Chaste  Cassandra, 
abhorring  both  him  and  his  sute,  by  no  perswasion  would  yeald  to  this  raunsome :  but 
in  fine,  wonne  with  the  importunitye  of  hir  brother  (pleading  for  life)  vpon  these  con- 
ditions she  agreede  to  Promos ;  first  that  he  should  pardon  her  brother,  and  after  marry 
her.  Promos,  as  feareles  in  promisee  as  carclesse  in  performance,  with  sollemne  rowe 
sygned  her  conditions :  but  worse  then  any  infydel,  his  will  satisfyed,  he  performed 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  for,  to  keepe  nis  aucthoritye  vnspotted  with  fauour,  and 
to  preuent  Cassandraes  clamors,  he  commaunded  the  gayler  secretly  to  present  Cassandra 
with  her  brothers  head.  The  gayler,  with  the  outcryes  of  Andrugio  [sic],  abhorryng 
Promos  lewdenes,  by  the  prouidence  of  God  prouided  tnus  for  his  safety,  lie  presented 
Cassandra  with  a  felon's  head  newlie  executed,  who  (being  mangled,  knew  it  not  from 
her  brothers,  by  the  gayler  who  was  set  at  libertie)  was  so  agreeued  at  this  trecherye,  that, 
at  the  pointe  to  kyl  her  selfe,  she  spared  that  stroke  to  be  auenged  of  Promos :  and 
deuisynjr.  a  way,  she  concluded  to  make  her  fortunes  knowne  ynto  the  kinge.  She 
(executinge  this  resolution)  was  so  highly  fauoured  of  the  king,  that  forthwith  he 
hasted  to  do  justice  on  Promos :  whose  judgement  was,  to  marrye  Cassandra  to  repaire 
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her  erased  honour ;  which  donne,  for  his  hainous  offence  he  should  lose  his  head.  This 
maryage  solempniscd,  Cassandra,  tjred  in  the  greatest  bondes  of  affection  to  her  husband, 
became  an  earnest  suter  for  his  life :  the  kinge  (tendringe  the  generall  benefit  of  the 
common  weale  before  her  special  ease,  although  he  fauoured  her  much,)  would  not 
graunt  her  sute.  Andrugio  (disguised  amonge  the  company)  sorrowing  the  gricfe  of 
his  sister,  bewrayde  his  safetye,  and  craued  pardon.  The  kinge,  to  renowne  the  vertues 
of  Cassandra,  pardoned  both  nim  and  Promos.  The  circumstances  of  this  rare  historye 
in  action  lyuelye  foloweth." 

Whetstone  was  indebted  for  the  story,  of  which  he  afterwards  introduced 
a  prose  narrative  in  his  "Heptameron  of  Civil  Discourses"  1582,  to 
Giraldi  Cinthio's  Hecatommithi, — Parte  Seconda,  Deca.  viii.  Novella  5 : — 

"Juriste  e  mandato  da  Massamiano  Imperadore  in  Ispruchi,  ore  fa  prendere  un 

Siovane  violatore  di  una  vergine,  e  condannalo  a  morte :  la  sorella  cerca  di  liberarlo : 
uriste  da  speranza  alia  donna  di  pigliarla  per  moglie,  e  di  darle  libero  il  fratello :  ella 
con  lui  si  giace,  e  la  notte  istessa  Jurist*  fa  tagliar  al  giovane  la  testa,  e  la  manda  alia 
sorella.  Ella  ne  fa  querela  air  Imperadore,  il  quale  fa  sposare  ad  Juriste  la  donna ; 
poscia  lo  fa  dare  ad  essere  ucciso :  la  donna  lo  libera,  e  con  lui  si  vive  amorerolissima- 
mente." 


|trs0RS  "gtymtntti. 


Vincentio,  the  Duke. 

Angelo,  the  Deputy. 

Escalus,  an  Ancient  Lord. 

Claudio,  a  Young  Gentleman 

Lucio,  a  Fantastic. 

Two  other  like  Gentlemen. 

ProTOst. 

Thomas, 

Peter, 

A  Justice. 

Elbow,  a  simple  Constable. 

Froth,  a  foolish  Gentleman. 


\Tivo 


Friars. 


Pompey,  Servant  to  Mistress  Orerdone. 
Abhorson,  an  Executioner. 
Barnardinb,  a  dissolute  Prisoner. 

Isabella,  Sister  to  Claudio. 
Mariana,  betrothed  to  Angelo. 
Juliet,  beloved  of  Claudio. 
Francisca,  a  Nun, 
Mistress  Overdone,  a  Bawd. 


Lords,  Gentlemen,  Guards,  Officers, 
other  Attendants. 


SCENE,— Vienna. 
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ACT    I. 

SCENE  L— An  Apartment  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Duke,  Escalus,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  Escalus! 

Escal.  My  lord. 

Duke.  Of  government  the  properties  to  unfold, 
Would  seem  in  me  to  affect  speech  and  discourse ; 
Since  I  am  put  to  know,  that  your  own  science 
Exceeds,  in  that,  the  lists  of  all  advice ' 
My  strength  can  give  you :  then  no  more  remains, 
But  that,  to  your  sufficiency,  as  your  worth  is  able, 
And  let  them  work.a    The  nature  of  our  people, 
Our  city's  institutions,  and  the  terms 
For  common  justice,  you  're  as  pregnant  in 
As  art  and  practice  hath  enriched  any 

That  we  remember.    There  is  our  commission,  [Giving  it. 

From  which  we  would  not  have  you  warp. — Call  hither, 
I  say,  bid  come  before  us  Angelo. —  {Exit  an  Attendant. 

What  figure  of  us  think  you  he  will  bear? 
For  you  must  know,  we  have  with  special  soul 
Elected  him  our  absence  to  supply, 
Lent  him  our  terror,  drest  him  with  our  love, 
And  given  his  deputation  all  the  organs 
Of  our  own  power:  what  think  you  of  it? 

Escal.  If  any  in  Vienna  be  of  worth 
To  undergo  such  ample  grace  and  honour, 
It  is  lord  Angelo. 

Duke.  Look  where  he  comes. 

Enter  Angelo. 

Ang.  Always  obedient  to  your  grace's  will, 
I  come  to  know  your  pleasure. 

Duke.  Angelo, 

There  is  a  kind  of  character  in  thy  life, 
That  to  the  observer  doth  thy  histoiy 
Fully  unfold.    Thyself  and  thy  belongings 
Are  not  thine  own  so  proper,  as  to  waste 

•  Then  no  more  remains, 

But  that,  to  your  sufficiency,  as  your  worth  is  able, 
And  let  them  work.] 

Ifalone  was  perhaps  right  in  suspecting  some  omission  here;  though  the  transposition  of 
a  single  word  wiU  restore  the  passage  to  sense:  we  might  read 
■ "  Then  no  more  remains, 

But  that,  [Tendering^  his  Commission.]  to  your  sufficiency, 

Andy  as  vour  worth  is  able,  let  them  work." 
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Thyself  upon  thy  virtues,  them*  on  thee. 

Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do, 

Not  light  them  for  themselves ;  for  if  our  virtues 

Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  *t  were  all  alike 

As  if  we  had  them  not.    Spirits  are  not  finely  touch'd, 

But  to  fine  issues ;  nor  nature  never  lends 

The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence, 

But,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 

Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor, 

Both  thanks  and  use.a    But  I  do  bend  my  speech 

To  one  that  can  my  part  in  him  advertise : 

Hold,  therefore. — Angelo, 

In  our  remove  be  thou  at  full  ourself ; 

Mortality  and  mercy  in  Vienna 

Live  in  thy  tongue  and  heart :  old  Escalus, 

Though  first  in  question,  is  thy  secondary  a 

Take  thy  commission.  [Owing  & 

Ano.  Now,  good  my  lord, 

Let  there  be  some  more  test  made  of  my  metal, 
Before  so  noble  and  so  great  a  figure 
Be  stamp'd  upon  it. 

Duke.  No  more  evasion : 

We  have  with  a  leaven'd  and  prepared  choice 
Proceeded  to  you ;  therefore  take  your  honours. 
Our  haste  from  hence  is  of  so  quick  condition, 
That  it  prefers  itself,  and  leaves  unquestion'd 
Matters  of  needful  value.    We  shall  write  to  you, 
As  time  and  our  concernings  shall  importune, 
How  it  goes  with  us ;  and  do  look  to  know 
What  doth  befall  you  here.    So,  fare  you  well : 
To  the  hopeful  execution  do  I  leave  you 
Of  your  commissions. 

Ang.  Yet,  give  leave,  my  lord, 

That  we  may  bring  you  something  on  the  way. 

Duke.  My  haste  may  not  admit  it ; 
Nor  need  you,  on  mine  honour,  have  to  do 
With  any  scruple :  your  scope  is  as  mine  own, 
So  to  enforce  or  qualify  the  laws 
As  to  your  soul  seems  good.    Give  me  your  hand. 
I  '11  privily  away :  I  love  the  people, 
But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes : 
Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relish  well 
Their  loud  applause,  and  aves  vehement, 
Nor  do  I  think  the  man  of  safe  discretion, 
That  does  affect  it.    Once  more,  fare  you  well. 

Asa.  The  heavens  give  safety  to  your  purposes ! 

Escal.  Lead  forth,  and  bring  you  back  in  happiness ! 

Duke.  I  thank  you.    Fare  you  well.  [Exit. 

(*)  Old  text,  they. 
•  Use.]  Use  formerly  signified  intermt  of  money. 
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Escal.  I  shall  desire  you,  sir,  to  give  me  leave 
To  have  free  speech  with  you ;  and  it  concerns  me 
To  look  into  the  bottom  of  my  place : 
A  power  I  have,  but  of  what  strength  and  nature 
I  am  not  yet  instructed. 

Ang.  'T  is  so  with  me.    Let  us  withdraw  together, 
And  we  may  soon  our  satisfaction  have 
Touching  that  point. 

Escal.  I  '11  wait  upon  your  honour.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.— A  Street. 

Enter  Lucio  and  two  Gentlemen. 

Lucio.  If  the  duke,  with  the  other  dukes,  come  not  to  composition 
with  the  king  of  Hungary,  why  then,  all  the  dukes  fall  upon  the  king. 

1  Gent.  Heaven  grant  us  its  peace,  but  not  the  king  of  Hungary's ! 

2  Gent.  Amen. 

Lucio.  Thou  concludest  like  the  sanctimonious  pirate,  that  went  to 
sea  with  the  Ten  Commandments,  but  scraped  one  out  of  the  table. 
2  Gent.  Thou  shall  not  steal  f 
Lucio.  Ay,  that  he  razed. 

1  Gent.  Why,  't  was  a  commandment  to  command  the  captain  and 
all  the  rest  from  their  functions :  they  put  forth  to  steal.  There 's 
not  a  soldier  of  us  all,  that,  in  the  thanksgiving  before  meat,  doth 
relish  the  petition  well  that  prays  for  peace. 

2  Gent.  I  never  heard  any  soldier  dislike  it. 

Lucio.  I  believe  thee ;  for  I  think  thou  never  wast  where  grace 
was  said. 

2  Gent.  No?  a  dozen  times  at  least. 

1  Gent.  What,  in  metre  ? 

Lucio.  In  any  proportion-or  in  any  language. 

1  Gent.  I  think,  or  in  any  religion. 

Lucio.  Ay,  why  not  ?  Grace  is  grace,  despite  of  ail  controversy :  as 
for  example, — thou  thyself  art  a  wicked  villain,  despite  of  all  grace. 

1  Gent.  Well,  there  went  but  a  pair  of  shears  between  us.a 

Lucio.  I  grant ;  as  there  may  between  the  lists  and  the  velvet ; 
thou  art  the  list. 

1  Gent.  And  thou  the  velvet:  thou  art  good  velvet;  thou'rt  a 
three-piled  piece,  I  warrant  thee.  I  had  as  lief  be  a  list  of  an  English 
kersey,  as  be  piled,  as  thou  art  piled,  for  a  French  velvet.  Do  I  speak 
feelingly  now? 

Lucio.  I  think  thou  dost ;  and,  indeed,  with  most  painful  feeling 

•  There  vent  but  a  pair  of  shears  between  us.]  An  early  proverbial  saying  to  the 
effect,  that  there  was  little  difference  between  them ;  they  were  both  of  a  piece.  "  The 
thanksgiving "  to  which  the  same  speaker  refers  just  Wore  as  distasteful  to  every 
soldier,  because  it  prays  for  peace,  appears  to  have  been  overlooked  by  all  the  commen- 
tators. It  is  found  in  ancient  rituals  in  the  very  words  of  the  text,  '*  Heaven  grant  us 
its  peace."  And  in  a  collection  of  devotions,  entitled  Preees  JPrivata,  published  and 
established  by  the  authority  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1564,  the  title  directs  that  "the  Acts 
of  Thanksgiving  in  Eating  shall  always  be  concluded  by  these  short  prayers." — "  Dcus 
•ervet  Ecclesiam — Begem  vel  Reginam  custodiat— Consiliarioa  ejus  regat — Populum 
universum  tueatur— ti  Faeem  nqbti  donet  perpetuam.    Amen." 
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of  thy  speech :  I  will  out  of  thine  own  confession,  learn  to  begin  thy 
health ;  but,  whilst  I  live,  forget  to  drink  after  thee. 

1  Gent.  I  think  I  have  done  myself  wrong,  have  I  not? 

2  Gent.  Yes,  that  thou  hast,  whether  thou  art  tainted  or  free. 
Lucio.  Behold,  behold,  where  madam  Mitigation  comes ! 

1  Gent.  I  have  purchased  as  many  diseases  under  her  roo£  as 
come  to— a 

2  Gent.  To  what,  I  pray? 
Lucio.  Judge. 

2  Gent.  To  three  thousand  dollarsb  a  year. 

1  Gent.  Ay,  and  more. 
Lucio.  A  French  crown  more. 

2  Gent.  Thou  art  always  figuring  diseases  in  me;  but  thou  art 
full  of  error, — I  am  sound. 

Lucio.  Nay,  not  as  one  would  say,  healthy ;  but  so  sound  as  things 
that  are  hollow:  thy  bones  are  hollow;  impiety  has  made  a  feast 
of  thee. 

Enter  Mistress  Overdone. 

1  Gent.  How  now!  which  of  your  hips  has  the  most  profound 
sciatica  ? 

Mrs.  Ov.  Well,  well ;  there 's  one  yonder  arrested  and  carried  to 
prison,  was  worth  five  thousand  of  you  all. 

2  Gent.  Who 's  that*  I  pray  thee  ? 

Mrs.  Ov.  Marry,  sir,  that's  Claudio;  signior  Claudio. 

1  Gent.  Claudio  to  prison !  't  is  not  so. 

Mrs.  Ov.  Nay,  but  I  know,  't  is  so :  I  saw  him  arrested ;  saw  him 
carried  away ;  and,  which  is  more,  within  these  three  days  his  head 
to  be  chopped  off. 

Lucio.  But>  after  all  this  fooling,  I  would  not  have  it  so.  Art 
thou  sure  of  this  ? 

Mrs.  Ov.  I  am  too- sure  of  it ;  and  it  is  for  getting  madam  Julietta 
with  child. 

Lucio.  Believe  me,  this  may  be:  he  promised  to  meet  me  two 
hours  since,  and  he  was  ever  precise  in  promise-keeping. 

2  Gent.  Besides,  you  know,  it  draws  something  near  to  the  speech 
we  had  to  such  a  purpose. 

1  Gent.  But,  most  of  all,  agreeing  with  the  proclamation. 
Lucio.  Away !  let's  go  learn  the  truth  of  it. 

[Exeunt  Lucio  and  Gentlemen. 
Mrs.  Ov.  Thus,  what  with  the  war,  what  with  the  sweat,  what 
with  the  gallows,  and  what  with  poverty,  I  am  custom-shrunk. 

Enter  Pompey.  (l) 

How  now !  what 's  the  news  with  you  ? 
Pom.  Yonder  man  is  carried  to  prison. 
Mrs.  Ov.  Well ;  what  has  he  done? 

•  I  have  purchased,  &c]  This,  in  the  old  copies,  forms  part  of  Lucio's  speech,  though 
It  obviously  belongs  to  the  first  Gentleman. 

b  To  three  thousand  dollars  a  yearJ\  The  same  sorry  plav  on  "  dollar"  and  dolour 
occurs  in  "The  Tempest,"  Act  II.  Sc.  1,  and  in  «*  King  Lear,*  Act  TL  Sc.  4. 
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Pqbl  A  woman. 

Mb&  Ov.  But  what's  his  offence? 

Pom.  Groping  for  trouts  in  a  peculiar  river. 

Mbs.  Ov.  What,  is  there  a  maid  with  child  by  him  ? 

Pom.  No  ;  but  there 's  a  woman  with  maid  by  him :  you  hare  not 
heard  of  the  proclamation,  have  you  ? 

Mrs.  Ov.  What  proclamation,  man  ? 

Pom.  All  houses  in  the  suburbs*  of  Vienna  must  be  plucked  down. 

Mbs.  Ov.  And  what  shall  become  of  those  in  the  city? 

Pom.  They  shall  stand  for  seed ;  they  had  gone  down  too,  but  that 
a  wise  burgher  put  in  for  them. 

Mrs.  Ov.  But  shall  all  our  houses  of  resort  in  the  suburbs  be 
pulled  down? 

Pom.  To  the  ground,  mistress. 

Mrs.  Ov.  Why,  here 's  a  change  indeed  in  the  commonwealth ! 
What  shall  become  of  me  ? 

Pom.  Come ;  fear  not  you :  good  counsellors  lack  no  clients :  though 
you  change  your  place,  you  need  not  change  your  trade ;  1 11  be  your 
tapster  still.  Courage!  there  will  be  pity  taken  on  you:  you  that 
have  worn  your  eyes  almost  out  in  the  service,  you  will  be  considered. 

Mrs.  Ov.  What's  to  do  here,  Thomas  Tapster?  let's  withdraw. 

Pom.  Here  comes  signior  Claudio,  led  by  the  provost  to  prison ; 
and  there 's  madam  Juliet.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Provost,  Claudio,  Juliet,  and  Officers.11 

Claud.  Fellow,  why  dost  thou  show  me  thus  to  the  world? 
Bear  me  to  prison,  where  I  am  committed. 

Prov.  I  do  it  not  in  evil  disposition, 
But  from  lord  Angelo  by  special  charge. 

Claud.  Thus  can  the  demi-god  Authority 
Make  us  pay  down  for  our  offence  by  weight. — 
The  sword  of  heaven  ;c  on  whom  it  will,  it  will ; 
On  whom  it  will  not,  so ;  yet  still 't  is  just. 

Re-enter  Lucio  and  Gentlemen. 

Lucio.  Why,  how  now,  Claudio!  whence  comes  this  restraint? 

Claud.  From  too  much  liberty,  my  Lucio,  liberty ; 
As  surfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast, 
So  every  scope  by  the  immoderate  use 
Turns  to  restraint.    Our  natures  do  pursue, 
Like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane, 
A  thirsty  evil,  and  when  we  drink,  we  die. 

»  AU  houses  in  the  suburbs,  &c]  Some  critics  would  read,  "  All  faiofy-houses,"  &c. 
needlessly;  for  "suburb  houses,"  like  "suburb  wenches/'  were  all  u  in  an  ill  name. 

b  Enter  Provost,  &c]  This  is  marked  in  the  folio  as  a  new  scene,  but  wrongly,  as 
there  is  no  change  of  locality.  In  the  same  text,  too,  Lucio  and  the  two  Gentlemen  are 
set  down  as  if  entering  with  the  Provost,  &c. ;  but  this  was  only  in  accordance  with  the 
old  stage  practice  of  indicating  at  the  beginning  of  a  scene  all  tne  characters  required  to 
take  put  in  it. 

«  The  sword  of  heaven;]  The  old  text  reads, — "  The  teorth  of  heaven ;"  but  Claudio 
is  apparently  contrasting  the  capriciousness  of  earthly  punishments  with  the  ever  just 
award  of  Heaven.  This  ingenious  and  easy  alteration  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Roberts, 
of  Eton. 
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Lucio.  If  I  could  speak  so  wisely  raider  an  arrest,  I  would  send  for 
certain  of  my  creditors :  and  yet,  to  say  the  truth,  I  had  as  lief  have 
the  foppery  of  freedom,  as  the  morality*  of  imprisonment — What's 
thy  offence,  Claudio? 

Claud.  What  but  to  spfcak  of  would  offend  again. 

Lucio.  What,  is  t  murder  ? 

Claud.  No. 

Lucio.  Lechery? 

Claud.  Call  it  so. 

Prov.  Away,  sir!  you  must  go. 

Claud.  One  word,  good  friend. — Lucio,  a  word  with  you. 

[Takes  him  aside. 

Lucio.  A  hundred,  if  they  '11  do  you  any  good. — 
Is  lechery  so  looked  after  ? 

Claud.  Thus  stands  it  with  me : — upon  a  true  contract, 
I  got  possession  of  Julietta's  bed : 
You  know  the  lady ;  she  is  feat  my  wife, 
Save  that  we  do  the  denunciation11  lack 
Of  outward  order :  this  we  came  not  to, 
Only  for  propagation  of  a  dower 
Remaining  in  the  coffer  of  her  friends, 
From  whom  we  thought  it  meet  to  hide  our  love 
Till  time  had  made  them  for  us.  (2)  But  it  chances, 
The  stealth  of  our  most  mutual  entertainment 
With  character  too  gross  is  writ  on  Juliet. 

Lucio.  With  child,  perhaps? 

Claud.  Unhappily,  even  so. 

And  the  new  deputy  now  for  the  duke, — 
Whether  it  be  the  fault  and  glimpse  of  newness, 
Or  whether  that  the  body  public  be 
A  horse  whereon  the  governor  doth  ride, 
Who,  newly  in  the  seat,  that  it  may  know 
He  can  command,  lets  it  straight  feel  the  spur ; 
Whether  the  tyranny  be  in  his  place, 
Or  in  his  eminence  that  fills  it  up, 
I  stagger  in ; — but  this  new  governor 
Awakes  me  all  the  enrolled  penalties, 
Which  have,  like  unscour'd  armour,  hung  by  the  wall 
So  long,  that  nineteen  zodiacs  have  gone  round, 
And  none  of  them  been  worn ;  and,  for  a  name, 
Now  puts  the  drowsy  and  neglected  act 
Freshly'On  me : — t  is  surely  for  a  name. 

Lucio.  I  warrant  it  is;  and  thy  head  stands  so  tickle  on  thy 
shoulders,  that  a  milk-maid,  if  she  be  in  love,  may  sigh  it  off.  Send 
after  the  duke,  and  appeal  to  him. 

(•)  Old  text,  mortality. 

•  Save  that  we  do  the  denunciation  lack,  &c]  Denunciation  here  means  neither  more 
nor  leas  than  annunciation  or  pronunciation.  In  Todd's  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary, 
under  Denunciation y  an  example  is  quoted  from  Hall's  Cases  of  Conscience^  which  places 
this  beyond  Question; — "This  publics:  and  reiterated  denunciation  of  banns  before 
matrimony,"  «c. 
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Claud.  I  have  done  so,  bat  he 's  not  to  be  found 
I  pr'ythee,  Lucio,  do  me  this  kind  service : — 
This  day  my  sister  should  the  cloister  enter, 
And  there  receive  her  approbation: 
Acquaint  her  with  the  danger  of  my  state ; 
Implore  her,  in  my  voice,  that  she  make  friends 
To  the  strict  deputy ;  bid  herself  assay  him : 
I  have  great  hope  in  that;  for  in  her  youth 
There  is  a  prone*  and  speechless  dialect,  * 
Such  as  moves  men ;  beside,  she  hath  prosperous  art 
When  she  will  play  with  reason  and  discourse, 
And  well  she  can  persuade. 

Lucio.  I  pray  sue  may :  as  well  for  the  encouragement  of  the  like, 
which  else  would  stand  under  grievous  imposition,  as  for  the  enjoy- 
ing of  thy  life,  who  I  would  be  sorry  should  be  thus  foolishly  lost  at  a 
game  of  tick-tack.    I  '11  to  her. 

Claud.  I  thank  you,  good  friend  Lucio. 

Lucio.  Within  two  hours. 

Claud.  Come,  officer;  away!  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  III.— A  Monastery. 

Enter  Duke  and  Fkiak  Thomas. 

Duke.  No,  holy  father ;  throw  away  that  thought; 
Believe  not  that  the  dribbling  dart  of  Love 
Can  pierce  a  complete  bosom.    Why  I  desire  thee 
To  give  me  secret  harbour,  hath  a  purpose 
More  grave  and  wrinkled  than  the  aims  and  ends 
Of  burning  youth. 

Frl  T.  May  your  grace  speak  of  it? 

Duke.  My  holy  sir,  none  better  knows  than  you 
How  I  have  ever  lovM  the  life  remov'd ; 
And  held  in  idle  price  to  haunt  assemblies, 
Where  youth,  and  cost,  and  witless  bravfery  keeps.* 
I  have  delivered  to  lord  Angelo — 
A  man  of  stricture  and  firm  abstinence — 
My  absolute  power  and  place  here  in  Vienna, 
And  he  supposes  me  traveled  to  Poland ; 
For  so  I  have  strew'd  it  in  the  common  ear, 


■  -for  in  her  youth 

Then  ie  a  prone  and  speechless  dialect,  &o.] 

The  word  prone,  in  the  sixteenth  Centura  bore  more  than  one  meaning,  which  it  has 
now  lost   In  its  primitive  sense  it  signifies  bending  forward,  and  metaphorically — to 
be  much  inclined  to  certain  actions  or  passions;   but  in  the  "  Lucreoe,"  as  Malone 
observes,  8hakespeare  uses  it  as  equivalent  to  ardent,  headstrong,  &c. : — 
"  0  that  prone  lust  should  stain  so  pure  a  bed!" 

and  again  in  "  Cymbeline," — "  I  never  saw  any  one  so  prone."  &c.  In  the  lines  wo 
are  now  considering,  however,  the  poet  has  obviously  intended  it  to  imply  a  power  of 
bending  or  inclining  another  by  the  exertion  of  a  strong  yet  silent  personal  influence. 

b  Where    .    .    .    and  witless  bravery  keeps.]  That  is,  where  senseless  ostentation 
dwells.    And  is  added  from  the  second  folio. 

VOL.  iv.  0 
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And  bo  it  is  receiv'd.    Now,  pious  sir, 
You  will  demand  of  me  why  I  do  this  ? 

Pri.  T.  Gladly,  my  lord. 

Duke.  We  have  strict  statutes  and  most  biting  laws, — 
The  needful  bits  and  curbs  to  headstrong  steeds, — * 
Which  for  these  fourteen  years  we  have  let  sleep ;  f 
Even  like  an  o'ergrown  lion  in  a  caye, 
That  goes  not  out  to  prey.    Now,  as  fond  fathers, 
Having  bound  up  the  threaf'ning  twigs  of  birch, 
Only  to  stick  it  in  their  children's  sight 
kFor  terror,  not  to  use,  in  time  the  rod 
*  Becomes,*  more  mock'd  than  feartt ;  so  our  decrees, 
Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselves  are  dead, 
And  liberty  plucks  justice  by  the  nose ; 
The  baby  teats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart 
Ooes  all  decorum. 

Fbi.  T.  It  rested  in  your  grace 

To  unloose  this  tied-up  justice  when  you  pleastt ; 
And  it  in  you  more  dreadful  would  have  seem'd, 
Than  in  lord  Angelo. 

Duke.  I  do  fear,  too  dreadful : 

Sith  't  was  my  fault  to  give  the  people  scope, 
'Twould  be  my  tyranny  to  strike  and  gall  them 
For  what  I  bid  them  do :  for  we  bid  this  be  done, 
When  evil  deeds  have  their  permissive  pass, 
And  not  the  punishment.    Therefore,  indeed,  my  father, 
I  have  on  Angelo  impos'd  the  office ; 
Who  may,  in  the  ambush  of  my  name,  strike  home, 
And  yet  my  nature  never  in  the  fight, 
To  do  in  slander.b    And  to  behold  his  sway, 
I  will,  as  *t  were  a  brother  of  your  order, 
Visit  both  prince  and  people :  therefore,  I  pr'ythee, 
Supply  me  with  the  habit*  and  instruct  me 
How  I  may  formally  in  person  bear 
Like  a  true  friar.    More  f  reasons  for  this  action, 

(•)  Old  text,  iMMfe.  (f)  Old  text,  slip.  (J)  Old  text,  Moe. 

•  Becomes—]  The  old  text  reads, — 

*  " in  time  the  rod 

More  mock'd,  than  feared." 

For  become*  we  are  indebted  to  Pope,  who  probably  derived  it  from  the  corresponding 
passage  in  Davenant's  uLaw  against  Lovers,"  a  piece  made  up  from  "Measure  for 
Measure"  and  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"— 

"  TiU  it  in  time  become  more,  &c. 

*  Who  may,  in  the  ambush  of  my  name,  strike  home, 
And  yet  my  nature  never  in  the  fight, 

To  do  in  slander.] 

So  the  old  text,  corruptly  without  doubt  Hanmer  attempted  to  obtain  sense  by 
reading, — 

"  Never  in  the  sight, 
To  do  #  slander." 
We  should  prefer, — 

"  And  yet  my  nature  never  win  the  fight 
To  die  in  slander." 
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At  our  more  leisure  shall  I  render  you ; 

Only,  this  one : — lord  Angelo  is  precise ; 

Stands  at  a  guard  with  envy ;  scarce  confesses 

That  his  blood  flows,  or  that  his  appetite 

Is  more  to  bread  than  stone :  hence  shall  we  see, 

If  power  change  purpose,  what  our  seemers  be.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  IV.— A  Nunnery. 

Enter  Isabella  and  Fraxoiboa. 

Isab.  And  have  you  nuns  no  farther  privileges  ? 

Fran.  Are  not  these  large  enough? 

Isab.  Yes,  truly ;  I  speak  not  as  desiring  more, 
But  rather  wishing  a  more  strict  restraint 
Upon  the  sisterhood,  the  votarists  of  Saint  Clare. 

Lucio.  [Without.]  Ho!  peace  be  in  this  place ! 

Isab.  Who 's  that  which  calls  ? 

Fran.  It  is  a  man's  voice.    Gentle  Isabella, 
Turn  you  the  key,  and  know  his  business  of  him ; 
You  may,  I  may  not ;  you  are  yet  unsworn. 
When  you  have  vow'd,  you  must  not  speak  with  men, 
But  in  the  presence  of  the  prioress : 
Then,  if  you  speak,  you  jnust  not  show  your  face ; 
Or,  if  von  show  your  face,  you  must  not  speak. 
He  calls  again ;  I  pray  you,  answer  him.  [Exit. 

Isab.  Peace  and  prosperity !    Who  is 't  that  calls  ? 

Enter  Lucio. 

* 

Lucio.  Hail,  virgin,  if  you  be, — as  those  cheek-roses 
Proclaim  you  are  no  less !  Can  you  so  stead  me, 
As  bring  me  to  the  sight  of  Isabella, 
A  novice  of  this  place,  and  the  fair  sister 
To  her  unhappy  brother  Claudio  ? 

Isab.  Why  her  unhappy  brother  ?  let  me  ask ; 
The  rather,  for  I  now  must  make  you  know 
I  am  that  Isabella  and  his  sister. 

Lucio.  Gentle  and  fair,  your  brother  kindly  greets  you. 
Not  to  be  weary  with  you,  he 's  in  prison. 

Isab.  Woe  me !  for  what  ? 

Lucio.  For  that  which,  if  myself  might  be  his  judge, 
He  should  receive  his  punishment  in  thanks : 
He  hath  got  his  Mend  with  child. 

Isab.  Sir,  make  me  not  your  story.* 

Lucio.  'Tis  true.    I  would  not — though  't  is  my  familiar  sin 
With  maids  to  seem  the  lapwing,  and  to  jest, 

■  Sir,  make  me  not  your  story.]  Davenant  in  his  play,  "A  Law  against  Lovers," 
reads  here  seorne  for  story,  and  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  adopts  the  same  alteration.  Wo. 
retain  the  old  lection,  not  for  the  reason  assigned  by  Steevens,  that  make  me,  according 
to  a  common  mode  of  phraseology  in  the  poet's  day,  might  mean,  "  invent  not  your 
story,"  but  because  story  may  without  much  licence  oc  used  to  signify  jest  or  laughing- 

O  2 
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Tongue  far  from  heart — play  with  all  virgins  so : 
I  hold  yon  as  a  thing  enskied  and  sainted ; 
By  your  renouncement,  an  immortal  spirit ; 
And  to  be  talk'd  with  in  sincerity, 
As  with  a  saint. 

Isab.  You  do  blaspheme  the  good  in  mocking  me. 

Lucio.  Do  not  behere  it.    Fewness  and  truth,*  't  is  thus : — 
Your  brother  and  his  lover  have  embrae'd : 
As  those  that  feed  grow  full ;  as  blossoming  time, 
That  from  the  seedness  the  bare  fellow  brings 
To  teeming  foison,b  even  so  her  plenteous  womb 
Expresseth  his  full  tilth  and  husbandry. 

Isab.  Some  one  with  child  by  him ! — My  cousin  Juliet  ? 

Lucio.  Is  she  your  cousin  ? 

Isab.  Adoptedly ;  as  school-maids  change  their  names 
By  vain,  though  apt,  affection. 
'Lucio.  She  it  is. 

Isab.  0,  let  him  marry  her ! 

Lucio.  This  is  the  point. 

The  duke  is  very  strangely  gone  from  hence, 
Bore  many  gentlemen,  myself  being  one, 
In  hand,  and  hope  of  action ;  but  we  do  learn, 
By  those  that  know  the  very  nerves  of  state, 
His  givings-out*  were  of  an  infinite  distance 
From  his  true-meant  design.    Upon  his  place, 
And  with  full  line  of  his  authority, 
Governs  lord  Angelo ;  a  man  whose  blood 
Is  very  snow-broth ;  one  who  never  feels 
The  wanton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense, 
But  doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge 
With  profits  of  the  mind,  study  and  fast. 
He — to  give  fear  to  use  and  liberty, 
Which  have  for  long  run  by  the  hideous  law, 
As  mice  by  lions — hath  pick'd  out  an  act, 
Under  whose  heavy  sense  your  brother's  life 
Falls  into  forfeit :  he  arrests  him  on  it, 
And  follows  close  the  rigour  of  the  statute, 
To  make  him  an  example.    All  hope  is  gone, 
Unless  you  have  the  grace  by  your  fair  prayer 
To  soften  Angelo ;  and  that 's  my  pith  of  business 
'Twixt  you  and  your  poor  brother. 

Isab.  Doth  he  so  seek  his  life? 

Lucio.  H'  as  censurM  himc  already : 

And,  as  I  hear,  the  provost  hath  a  warrant 
For  his  execution. 

Isab.  Alas !  what  poor  ability 's  in  me 
To  do  him  good  ? 

(•)  Old  text,  giv\ng-out. 

•  Fewness  and  truth,—]  That  is,  in  few  words  and  true. 

t>  Foiflon, — ]  Foison,  as  signifying  plenty,  abundance,  was  used  metaphorically  for 
autumn. 
«  Censur*d  him— ]    Pronounced  judgment  on  him.    Judged  him. 
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Lucio.  Assay  the  power  you  have. 

Isab.  My  power !  Alas,  I  doubt, — 

Lucio.  Our  doubts  are  traitors, 

And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win, 
By  fearing  to  attempt.    Go  to  lord  Aiigelo, 
And  let  him  learn  to  know,  when  maidens  sue, 
Men  give  like  gods ;  but  when  they  weep  and  kneel, 
All  their  petitions  are  as  freely  theirs 
As  they  themselves  would  owea  them. 

Isab.  I  '11  see  what  I  can  do. 

Lucio.  But  speedily. 

Isab.  I  will  about  it  straight ; 
No  longer  staying  but  to  give  the  mother 
Notice  of  my  affair.    I  humbly  thank  you : 
Commend  me  to  my  brother ;  soon  at  night 
I  '11  send  him  certain  word  of  my  success. 

Lucio.  I  take  my  leave  of  you. 

Isab.  Good  sir,  adieu. 


ACT    II. 

SCENE  L— A  Hall  m  Angelo's  House. 

Enter  Angelo,  Escalus,  a  Justice,  Provost,  Officers,  and  other 

Attendants. 

Ang.  We  must  not  make  a  scare-crow  of  the  law, 
Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey, 
And  let  it  keep  one  shape,  till  custom  make  it 
Their  perch,  and  not  their  terror. 

Escal.  Ay,  but  yet 

Let  us  be  keen,  and  rather  cut  a  little, 
Than  fall,  and  bruise  to  death.    Alas,  this  gentleman, 
"Whom  I  would  save,  had  a  most  noble  father ! 
Let  but  your  honour  know, — 
Whom  I  believe  to  be  most  straight  in  virtue, — 
That,  in  the  working  of  your  own  affections, 
Had  time  coher'd  with  place  or  place  with  wishing, 
Or  that  the  resolute  acting  of  your*  blood 
Could  have  attain'd  the  effect  of  your  own  purpose, 
Whether  you  had  not  some  time  in  your  lire, 
Err'd  in  this  point  which  now  you  censure  him,b 
And  pulTd  the  law  upon  you. 

(♦)  Old  text,  our. 

»  Would  owe  them.']  That  is,  would  have  or  possets  them. 

*  Which  now  you  censure  him, — ]  Here  for  must  be  understood : — "  for  which  now 
you  censure  him." 
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Akg.  T  is  one  thing  to  be  tempted,  Escalus, 
Another  thing  to  fall.    I  not  deny, 
The  jury,  passing  on  the  prisoner's  life, 
May  in  the  sworn  twelve  nave  a  thief  or  two 
Guiltier  than  him  they  try.    What 's  open  made  to  justice, 
That  justice  seizes :  what  know  the  laws, 
That  thieves  do  pass  ona  thieves  ?    'T  is  very  pregnant^ 
The  jewel  that  we  find,  we  stoop  and  take 't, 
Because  we  see  it ;  but  what  we  do  not  see 
We  tread  upon,  and  never  think  of  it. 
You  may  not  so  extenuate  his  offence 
Forb  I  have  had  such  faults ;  but  rather  tell  me 
When  I,  that  censure  him,  do  so  offend, 
Let  mine  own  judgment  pattern  out  my  death, 
And  nothing  come  in  partial.    Sir,  he  must  die. 

Escal.  Be  it  as  your  wisdom  will. 

Anq.  Where  is  the  provost  ? 

Prov.  Here,  if  it  like  your  honour. 

Ang.  See  that  Claudio 

Be  executed  by  nine  to-morrow  morning : 
Bring  him  his  confessor,  let  him  be  prepar'd, 
For  that 's  the  utmost  of  his  pilgrimage.  [Exit  Provost 

Escal.  Well,  heaven  forgive  nim !  and  forgive  us  all ! 
Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  by  virtue  fall : 
Some  run  from  brakes  of  vice,e  and  answer  none ; 
And  some  condemned  for  a  fault  alone. 

Enter  Elbow  and  Officers,  wiQh  Froth  and  Pompey. 

Elb.  Come,  bring  them  away:  if  these  be  good  people  in  a 
common-weal  that  do  nothing  but  use  their  abuses  in  common  houses, 
I  know  no  law :  bring  them  away. 

Ang.  How  now,  sir!  What's  your  name?  and  what's  the  matter? 

Elb.  If  it  please  your  honour,"l  am  the  poor  duke's  constable,  and 
my  name  is  Elbow ;  I  do  lean  upon  justice,  sir,  and  do  bring  in  here 
before  your  good  honour  two  notorious  benefactors. 

Ang.  Benefactors!  Well;  what  benefactors  are  they?  are  they 
not  malefactors  ? 

Elb.  If  it  please  your  honour,  I  know  not  well  what  they  are ;  but 
precise  villains  they  are,  that  I  am  sure  of,  and  void  of  all  profanation 
in  the  world  that  good  Christians  ought  to  have. 

•  Pass  on—1  As  Molone  observes,  To  pose  on  is  a  forensic  term ;  it  occurs  again  in 
«KmgI*ar,'',ActII.Sc.7:-- 


( Though  weU  we  may  not  pa**  upon  hi 
Without  the  form  of  justice." 


his  life 


*  For—]  That  is,  Because. 

•  Some  run  from  brakes  of  vice,—]  The  old  text  has,  "  brakes  of  Ice:"  vice  is  an 
emendation  of  Bowe.  If  this  be  the  true  word,  the  allusion  may  be  either  to  the 
instrument  of  torture  termed  a  "brake;"  or  by  "brake*  of  vice"  may  be  meant,  as 
Steevens  conjectured,  a  number,  a  thicket  of  vices.  It  is  by  no  means  certain,  however, 
that  we  have  yet  got  either  the  poetf  s  expression  or  meaning  in  this  difficult  passage. 
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Escal.  This  comes  off  well :  here 's  a  wise  officer. 

And.  Go  to: — what  quality  are  they  of?  Elbow  is  your  name? 
why  dost  thou  not  speak,  Elbow  ? 

rOM.  He  cannot,  sir :  he 's  out  at  elbow. 

Ang.  What  are  you,  sir? 

Elb.  He,  sir !  a  tapster,  sir ;  parcel-bawd ;  one  that  serves  a  bad 
woman,  whose  house,  sir,  was,  as  they  say,  plucked  down  in  the 
suburbs ;  and  now  she  professes  a  hot-house,  which,  I  think,  is  a  very 
ill  house  too. 

Esoal.  How  know  you  that? 

Elb.  My  wife,  sir,  whom  I  detest  before  heaven  and  your  honour, — 

Escal.  How !  thy  wife  ? 

Elb.  Ay,  sir ; — whom,  I  thank  heaven,  is  an  honest  woman, — 

Escal.  Dost  thou  detest  her  therefore  ? 

Elb.  I  say,  sir,  I  will  detest  myself  also,  as  well  as  she,  that  this 
house,  if  it  be  not  a  bawd's  house,  it  is  pity  of  her  life,  for  it  is  a 
naughty  house. 

Escal.  How  dost  thou  know  that,  constable  ? 

Elb.  Marry,  sir,  by  my  wife;  who,  if  she  had  been  a  woman 
cardinally  given,  might  have  been  accused  in  fornication,  adultery, 
and  all  uncleanliness  there. 

Escal.  By  the  woman's  means? 

Elb.  Ay,  sir,  by  mistress  Overdone's  means ;  but  as  she  spit  in  his 
face,  so  she  defied  him. 

Pom.  Sir,  if  it  please  your  honour,  this  is  not  so. 

Elb.  Prove  it  before  these  varlets  here,  thou  honourable  man; 
prove  it. 

Escal.  \To  Angblo.]  Do  you  hear  how  he  misplaces? 

Pom.  Sir,  she  came  in  great  with  child,  and  longing — saving  your 

honour's  reverence — for  stewed  prunes: — sir,  we  had  but  two  in  the 

house,  which  at  that  very  distant  time  stood,  as  it  were,  in  a  fruit- 

.  dish,  a  dish  of  some  three-pence, — your  honours  have  seen  such 

dishes ;  they  are  not  China  dishes,  but  very  good  dishes, — 

Escal.  Go  to,  go  to :  no  matter  for  the  dish.  sir. 

Pom.  No,  indeed,  sir,  not  of  a  pin ;  you  are  therein  in  the  right ; — 
but  to  the  point.  As  I  say,  this  mistress  Elbow,  being,  as  I  say,  with 
child,  and  being  great  bellied,  and  longing,  as  I  said,  for  prunes,  and 
having  but  two  in  the  dish,  as  I  said,  master  Froth  here,  this  very 
man,  having  eaten  the  rest*  as  I  said,  and,  as  I  say,  paying  for  them 
very  honestly ; — for,  as  you  know,  master  Froth,  I  could  not  give  you 
three-pence  again, — 

Froth.  No,  indeed. 

Pom.  Very  well ; — you  being  then,  if  you  be  remembered,  cracking 
the  stones  of  the  foresaid  prunes, — 

Froth.  Ay,  so  I  did  indeed. 

Pom.  Why,  very  well ; — I  telling  you  then,  if  you  be  remembered, 
that  such  a  one  and  such  a  one,  were  past  cure  of  the  thing  you  wot 
of,  unless  they  kept  very  good  diet,  as  I  told  you, — 

Froth.  All  this  is  true. 

Pom.  Why,  very  well  then,— 

Escal.  Gome,  you  are  a  tedious  fool:  to  the  purpose. — What  was 
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done  to  Elbow's  wife,  that  he  hath  cause  to  complain  of?    Come  me 
to  what  was  done  to  her. 

Pom.  Sir,  your  honour  cannot  come  to  that  yet 

Escal.  No,  sir,  nor  I  mean  it  not. 

Pom.  Sir,  but  you  shall  come  to  it,  by  your  honour's  leave.  And, 
I  beseech  you,  look  into  master  Rroth  here,  sir ;  a  man  of  four- 
score pound  a  year,  whose  father  died  at  Hallowmas: — wast  not  at 
Hallowmas,  master  Froth  ? 

Fkoth.  All-hallownd  eve. 

Pom.  Why,  very  well ;  I  hope  here  be  truths.  He,  sir,  sitting,  as 
I  say,  in  a  lower  chair,  sir, — 'twas  in  the  Bunch  of  Grapes,  where, 
indeed,  you  have  a  delight  to  sit,  have  you  not? — 

Froth.  I  have  so:  because  it  is  an  open  room,  and  good  for 
winter.* 

Pom.  Why,  very  well,  then :  I  hope  here  be  truths. 

Ang.  This  will  last  out  a  night  in  Russia, 
When  nights  are  longest  there :  I  '11  take  my  leave, 
And  leave  you  to  the  hearing  of  the  cause ; 
Hoping  you  '11  find  good  cause  to  whip  them  all. 

Escal.  I  think  no  less ;  good  morrow  to  your  lordship. 

[Exit  Angelo. 
Now,  sir,  come  on:  what  was  done  to  Elbow's  wife,  once  more  ? 

Pom.  Once,  sir!  there  was  nothing  done  to  her  once. 

Elb.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  ask  him  what  this  man  did  to  my  wife. 

Pom.  I  beseech  your  honour,  ask  me. 

Escal.  Well,  sir,  what  did  this  gentleman  to  her? 

Pom.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  look  in  this  gentleman's  face. — Good 
master  Froth,  look  upon  his  honour ;  'tis  for  a  good  purpose. — Doth 
your  honour  mark  his  fece  ? 

Escal.  Ay,  sir,  very  well. 

Pom.  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  mark  it  well. 

Esoal.  Well,  I  do  so. 

Pom.  Doth  your  honour  see  any  harm  in  his  face  ? 

Escal.  Why,  no. 

Pom.  I  '11  be  supposed  upon  a  book,  his  fece  is  the  worst  thing 
about  him.  Good,  then ;  if  his  face  be  the  worst  thing  about  him, 
how  could  master  Froth  do  the  constable's  wife  any  harm  ?  I  would 
know  that  of  your  honour. 

Escal.  He 's  in  the  right — Constable,  what  say  you  to  it  ? 

Elb.  First,  an  it  like  you,  the  house  is  a  respected  house ;  next, 
this  is  a  respected  fellow ;  and  his  mistress  is  a  respected  woman. 

Pom.  By  this  hand,  sir,  his  wife  is  a  more  respected  person  than 
any  of  us  all. 

Elb.  Variety  thou  liest !  thou  liest,  wicked  varlet !  the  time  is  yet 
to  come  that  she  was  ever  respected  with  man,  woman,  or  child. 

Pom.  Sir,  she  was  respected  with  him  before  he  married  with  her. 

Escal.  Which  is  the  wiser  here?  Justice,  or  Iniquity ?b — Is  this 
true? 

*  An  open  room,  and  good  for  winter.]  Master  Froth  may  have  been  intended  to 
blunder,  otherwise  we  should  have  suspected /or  was  a  misprint. 
b  Justice,  or  Iniquity?]  Justice  and  Iniquity  were  characters  in  the\>ld  Moralities. 
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Elb.  0  thou  caitiff!  0  thou  varlet !  0  thou  wicked  Hannibal ! 
I  respected  with  her  before  I  was  married  to  her ! — If  ever  I  was 
respected  with  her,  or  she  with  me,  let  not  your  worship  think  me 
the  poor  duke's  officer. — Prove  this,  thou  wicked  Hannibal,  or  I  '11 
have  mine  action  of  battery  on  thee. 

Escal.  If  he  took  you  a  box  o'  the  ear,  you  might  have  your  action 
of  slander  too. 

Elb.  Marry,  I  thank  your  good  worship  for  it.  What  is 't  your 
worship's  pleasure  I  shall  do  with  this  wicked  caitiff? 

Escal.  Truly,  officer,  because  he  hath  some  offences  in  him  that 
thou  wouldst  discover  if  thou  couldst,  let  him  continue  in  his  courses 
till  thou  knowest  what  they  are. 

Elb.  Marry,  I  thank  your  worship  for  it. — Thou  seest,  thou 
wicked  varlet,  now,  what's  come  upon  thee:  thou  art  to  continue 
now,  thou  varlet ;  thou  art  to  continue. 

Escal.  {To  Froth.]  Where  were  you  born,  friend? 

Froth.  Here  in  Vienna,  sir. 

Escal.  Are  you  of  fourscore  pounds  a  year? 

Froth.  Yes,  an 't  please  you,  sir. 

Escal.  So. — [To  Pompey/]  What  trade  arc  you  of,  sir? 

Pom.  A  tapster ;  a  poor  widow's  tapster. 

Escal.  Your  mistress'  name  ? 

Pom.  Mistress  Overdone. 

Escal.  Hath  she  had  any  more  than  one  husband? 

Pom.  Nine,  sir ;  Overdone  by  the  last. 

Escal.  Nine ! — Come  hither  to  me,  master  Froth.  Master  Froth, 
I  would  not  have  you  acquainted  with  tapsters  :  they  will  draw  you, 
master  Froth,  and  you  will  hang  them :  get  you  gone,  and  let  me 
hear  no  more  of  you. 

Froth.  I  thank  your  worship.  For  mine  own  part,  I  never  come 
into  any  room  in  a  taphouse,  but  I  am  drawn  in. 

Escal.  Well,  no  more  of  it,  master  Froth :  farewell.  [Exit  Froth.] 
— Gome  you  hither  to  me,  master  tapster.  What's  your  name, 
master  tapster? 

Pom.  ^Pompey. 

Escal.  What  else? 

Pom.  Bum,  sir. 

Escal.  Troth,  and  your  bum  is  the  greatest  thing  about  you;  so 
that,  in  the  beastliest  sense,  you  are  Pompey  the  Great,  Pompey, 
you  are  partly  a  bawd,  Pompey,  howsoever  you  colour  it  in  being  a 
tapster:  are  you  not?  come,  tell  me  true:  it  shall  be  the  better 
for  you. 

Pom.  Truly,  sir,  I  am  a  poor  fellow  that  would  live. 

Escal.  How  would  you  live,  Pompey?  by  being  a  bawd?  What 
do  you  think  of  the  trade,  Pompey  ?  is  it  a  lawful  trade  ? 

Pom.  If  the  law  would  allow  it,  sir. 

Escal.  But  the  law  will  not  allow  it,  Pompey ;  nor  it  shall  not  be 
allowed  in  Vienna. 

Pom.  Does  your  worship  mean  to  geld  and  splay  all  the  youth  of 
the  city  ? 

Escal.  No,  Pompey. 
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Pom.  Truly,  sir,  in  my  poor  opinion,  they  will  to't  then.  If  your 
worship  will  take  order  for  the  drabs  and  the  knaves,  you  need  not  to 
fear  the  bawds. 

Escal.  There  are  pretty  orders  beginning,  I  can  tell  you :  it  is  but 
heading  and  hanging. 

Pox.  If  you  head  and  hang  all  that  offend  that  way  but  for  ten 
year  together,  you  '11  be  glad  to  give  out  a  commission  for  more  heads : 
if  this  law  hold  in  Vienna  ten  year,  I  '11  rent  the  fairest  house  in  it 
after  threepence  a  bay:a  if  you  live  to  see  this  come  to  pass,  say 
Pompey  told  you  so. 

Escal.  Thank  you,  good  Pompey ;  and,  in  requital  of  your  pro- 
phecy, hark  you : — I  advise  you,  let  me  not  find  you  before  me  again 
upon  any  complaint  whatsoever;  no,  not  for  dwelling  where  you  do : 
if  I  do,  Pompey,  I  shall  beat  you  to  your  tent,  and  prove  a  shrewd 
Caesar  to  you ;  in  plain  dealing,  Pompey,  I  shall  have  you  whipped : 
so,  for  this  time,  Pompey,  fare  you  well. 

Pom.  I  thank  your  worship  for  your  good  counsel ;  [AsideJ]  but  I 
shall  follow  it,  as  the  flesh  and  fortune  shall  better  determine. 
Whip  me !  No,  no ;  let  carman  whip  his  jade ; 
The  valiant  heart 's  not  whipt  out  of  his  trade.  [Exit. 

Escal.  Come  hither  to  me,  master  Elbow ;  come  hither,  master 
constable.    How  long  have  you  been  in  this  place  of  constable  ? 

Elb.  Seven  year  and  a  half,  sir. 

Escal.  I  thought,  by  your*  readiness  in  the  office,  you  had  con- 
tinued in  it  some  time ;  you  say,  seven  years  together  ? 

Elb.  And  a  half,  sir. 

Escal.  Alas,  it  hath  been  great  pains  to  you !  They  do  you  wrong 
to  put  you  so  oft  upon 't :  are  there  not  men  in  your  ward  sufficient 
to  serve  it  ? 

Elb.  Faith,  sir,  few  of  any  wit  in  such  matters :  as  they  are  chosen, 
they  are  glad  to  choose  me  for  them:  I  do  it  for  some  piece  of  money, 
and  go  through  with  all. 

Escal.  Look  you  bring  me  in  the  names  of  some  six  or  seven,  the 
most  sufficient  of  your  parish. 

Elb.  To  your  worship's  house,  sir? 

Escal.  To  my  house ;  fare  you  well.  [Exit  Elbow. 

What 's  o'clock,  think  you  ? 

Just.  Eleven,  sir. 

Escal.  I  pray  you  home  to  dinner  with  me. 

Just.  I  humbly  thank  you. 

Escal.  It  grieves  me  for  the  death  of  Claudio ; 
But  there 's  no  remedy. 

Just.  Lord  Angelo  is  severe. 

Escal.  It  is  but  needftil : 

Mercy  is  not  itself,  that  oft  looks  so ; 

(•)  Old  text,  the. 

■  Threepence  a  bay  :J  Pope  and  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  read,—"  threepence  a  day;" 
but  "a  bay  of  building/'  which  Coles  in  his  Dictionary  explains — mensura  viginti 
quatuor  pedum— w&a  a  common  expression  in  reference  to  the  measurement  of  a 
buildinfr's  frontage.  Pompey  means  ne  would  rent  the  best  house  in  the  city  after  the 
rate  of  threepence  for  every  twenty-four  feet  of  frontage 
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Pardon  is  still  the  nurse  of  second  woe : 

But  yet, — poor  Claudio ! — There  is  no  remedy. — 

Come,  sir.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — Another  Boom  in  the  same. 

Enter  Provost  and  a  Servant. 

Serv.  He's  hearing  of  a  cause;  he  will  come  straight: 
I'll  tell  him  of  you. 

Pbov.  Pray  you,  do.    [Exit  Servant.]    I  'U  know 
His  pleasure ;  may  be  he  will  relent.    Alas, 
He  hath  but  as  offended  in  a  dream ! 
All  sects,  all  ages  smack  of  this  vice ;  and  he 
To  die  for  it  !—. 

Enter  Angelo. 

Ang.  Now,  what's  the  matter,  provost? 

Peov.  Is  it  your  will  Claudio  shall  die  to-morrow? 

Ang.  Did  not  I  tell  thee  yea  ?  hadst  thou  not  order  ? 
Why  dost  thou  ask  again  ? 

Peov.  Lest  I  might  be  too  rash : 

Under  your  good  correction,  I  have  seen, 
When,  after  execution,  judgment  hath 
Bepented  o'er  his  doom. 

Ang.  Go  to ;  let  that  be  mine : 

Do  you  your  office,  or  give  up  your  place, 
And  you  shall  well  be  sparM. 

Pbov.  I  crave  your  honour's  pardoi 

What  shall  be  done,  sir,  with  the  groaning  Juliet? 
She 's  very  near  her  hour. 

Ang.  Dispose  of  her 

To  some  more  fitter  place,  and  that  with  speed. 

Re-enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Here  is  the  sister  of  the  man  condemn'd 
Desires  access  to  you. 

Ang.  Hath  he  a  sister  ? 

Prov.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  a  very  virtuous  maid, 
And  to  be  shortly  of  a  sisterhood, 
If  not  already . 

Ang.  Well,  let  her  be  admitted.  [Exit  Servant. 

See  you  the  fornicatress  be  removM : 
Let  her  have  needful,  but  not  lavish,  means ; 
There  shall  be  order  for  it. 

Enter  Isabella  and  Lucip. 

Prov.  Save  your  honour !  [Offering  to  retire. 

Ang.  Stay  a  little  while. — [To  Isab.]    You're  welcome:  what's 
your  will  ? 
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Isab.  I  am  a  woeful  suitor  to  your  honour, 
Please  but  jour  honour  hear  me. 

Ang.  Well ;  what 's  your  suit  ? 

Isab.  There  is  a  vice  that  most  I  do  abhor, 
And  most  desire  should  meet  the  blow  of  justice ; 
For  which  I  would  not  plead,  but  that  I  must ; 
For  which  I  must  not  plead,  but  that  I  am 
At  war  'twixt  will  and  will  not. 

Ang.  '  Well;  the  matter? 

Isab.  I  have  a  brother  is  condemn'd  to  die : 
I  do  beseech  you,  let  it  be  his  fault, 
And  not  my  brother. 

Prov.  [i*iifo.]  Heaven  give  thee  moving  graces ! 

Ang.  Condemn  the  fault,  and  not  the  actor  of  it  ? 
Why,  every  fault 's  condemn'd  ere  it  be  done : 
Mine  were  the  very  cipher  of  a  function, 
To  fine  the  fault,*  whose  fine  stands  in  record, 
And  let  go  by  the  actor. 

Isab.  0  just  but  severe  law ! 

I  had  a  brother,  then. — Heaven  keep  your  honour !  [Retiring. 

Lucio.  [Aside  to  Isab.]  Give 't  not  o'er  so :  to  him  again,  entreat 
him; 
Kneel  down  before  him,  hang  upon  his  gown: 
You  are  too  cold ;  if  you  should  need  a  pin, 
You  could  not  with  more  tame  a  tongue  desire  it : 
To  him,  I  say. 

Isab.  Must  he  needs  die? 

Ang.  Maiden,  no  remedy. 

Isab.  Yes ;  I  do  think  that  you  might  pardon  him, 
And  neither  heaven  nor  man  grieve  at  the  mercy. 

Ang.  I  will  not  do 't. 

Isab.  But  can  you,  if  you  would  ? 

Ang.  Look,  what  I  will  not*  that  I  cannot  do. 

Isab.  But  might  you  do 't,  and  do  the  world  no  wrong, 
If  so  your  heart  were  touch'd  with  that  remorse 
As  mine  is  to  him  ? 

Ang.  He 's  sentcnc'd :  't  is  too  late. 

Lucio.  [Aside  to  Isab.]  You  are  too  cold. 

Isab.  Too  late !  why,  no ;  I,  that  do  speak  a  word, 
May  call  it  back  a  again.    Well  believe  this, 
No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs, 
Not  the  king's  crown  nor  the  deputed  sword, 
The  marshal's  truncheon  nor  the  judge's  robe, 
Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace 
As  mercy  does.    If  he  had  been  as  you,  and  you  as  he, 
You  would  have  slipp'd  like  him ;  but  he,  like  you, 
Would  not  have  been  so  stern, 

(•)  Old  text,  fault* 

»  May  call  it  back  again.]  The  word  back,  perhaps  accidentally  omitted  in  the  folio 
1623,  was  inserted  by  the  editor  of  the  second  folio. 
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Ang.  Pray  you,  begone. 

Isab.  I  would  to  heaven  I  had  your  potency, 
And  you  were  Isabel !  should  it  then  be  thus  ?         > 
No ;  I  would  tell  what 't  were  to  be  a  judge, 
And  what  a  prisoner. 

Lucio.  [Aside  to  Isab.]  Ay,  touch  him ;  there 's  the  vein. 

Ang.  Your  brother  is  a  forfeit  of  the  law, 
And  you  but  waste  your  words. 

Isab.  "  Alas!  alas! 

Why,  all  the  souls  that  were  were  forfeit  once ; 
And  He  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took, 
Found  out  the  remedy.    How  would  you  be, 
If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,*  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are  ?    0,  think  on  that, 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips, 
Like  man  new  made ! 

Ano.  Be  yon  content,  fair  maid, 

It  is  the  law,  not  I,  condemns*  your  brother: 
Were  he  my  kinsman,  brother,  or  my  son, 
It  should  be  thus  with  him : — he  must  die  to-morrow. 

Isab.  To-morrow !    0,  that 's  sudden !    Spare  him,  spare  him  !— 
He's  not  prepaid  for  death.    Even  for  our  kitchens 
We  kill  the  fowl  of  season :  shall  wo  serve  heaven 
With  less  respect  than  we  do  minister 
To  our  gross  selves  ?    Good,  good  my  lord,  bethink  you : 
Who  is  it  that  hath  died  for  this  offence  ? 
There *s  many  have  committed  it. 

Lucio.  [Aside."]  Ay,  well  said. 

Ang.  The  law  hath  not  been  dead,  though  it  hath  slept : 
Those  many  had  not  dar'd  to  do  that  evil, 
If  the  first  that  did  the  edict  infringe, 
Had  answered  for  his  deed :  now  't  is  awake ; 
Takes  note  of  what  is  done,  and,  like  a  prophet, 
Looks  in  a  glass,  that  shows  what  future  evils 
(Either  new,f  or  by  remissness  new-conceiv'd, 
And  so  in  progress  to  be  hatch'd  and  born,) 
Are  now  to  have  no  successive  degrees, 
But  ere  J  they  live  to  end. 

Isab.  Yet  show  some  pity. 

Ang.  I  show  it  most  of  all  when  I  show  justice ; 
For  then  I  pity  those  I  do  not  know, 
Which  a  dismiss'd  offence  would  after  gall ; 
'  And  do  him  right  that,  answering:  one  foul  wrong, 
Lives  not  to  act  another.    Be  satisfied ; 
Tour  brother  dies  to-morrow :  be  content. 

Isab.  So  you  must  be  the  first  that  gives  this  sentence, 


(•)  First  folio,  condemn*.  (f)  Old  text,  now.  (J)  Old  text,  here. 

ent,— ]  Mr.  Dyce,  in  illustration  of  this  exp 
n  Dante's  Purgatorio,  c.  VI.  28:—  ■ 

"  Che  eima  digiudicio  non  g'arraUa,"  &c. 


•  The  top  of  judgment,— ]  Mr.  Dyce,  in  illustration  of  this  expression,  aptly  quotes 
the  following  line  from  Dante's  Purgatorio,  c.  VI.  28: —  ' 
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And  he  that  suffers.    0,  it  is  excellent 

To  have  a  giant's  strength ;  bnt  it  is  tyrannous 

To  use  it  like  a  giant ! 

Lucio.  [Aside  to  Isab.]  That's  well  said. 

Isab.  Gould  great  men  thunder 
As  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet, 
For  every  pelting,  petty  officer 
Would  use  his  heaven  for  thunder ; 
Nothing  but  thunder. — Merciful  heaven ! 
Thou  rather  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt 
Splitt'st  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak, 
Than  the  soft  myrtle ;  but  man,  proud  man ! 
Dress'd  in  a  little  brief  authority, — 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he 's  most  assurtt, 
His  glassy  essence, — like  an  angry  ape, 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven, 
As  make  the  angels  weep ;  who,  with  our  spleens, 
Would  all  themselves  laugh  mortal. 

Lucio.  [Aside  to  Isab.]  0,  to  him,  to  him,  wench !  he  will  relent : 
He 's  coming ;  I  perceive 't. 

Pnov.  [Aside."]  Pray  heaven  she  win  him ! 

Isab.  We  cannot  weigh  our  brother  with  ourself  :a 
Great  men  may  jest  with  saints ;  't  is  wit  in  them, 
But  in  the  less  foul  profanation. 

Lucio.  [Aside  to  isab.]  Thou  'rt  i'  the  right,  girl ;  more  o*  that 

Isab.  That  in  the  captain 's  but  a  choleric  word, 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy. 

Lucio.  [Aside  to  Isab.]  Art  avis'd  o'  that?  more  on*t 

Ang.  Why  do  you  put  these  sayings  upon  me  ? 

Isab.  Because  authority,  though  it  err  like  others, 
Hath  yet  a  kind  of  med'cme  in  iteelf, 
That  skins  the  vice  o'  the  top.    Go  to  your  bosom ; 
Knock  there,  and  ask  your  heart  what  it  doth  know 
That 's  like  my  brother's  fault :  if  it  confess 
A  natural  guiltiness  such  as  is  his, 
Let  it  not  sound  a  thought  upon  your  tongue 
Against  my  brother's  life. 

Ang.  [Aside.]  She  speaks,  and  'tis  such  sense, 

That  my  sense  breeds  with  it.  [To  Isab.]  Fare  you  well. 

Isab.  Gentle  mv  lord,  turn  back. 

Aug.  I  will  bethink  me :— come  again  to-morrow. 

Isab.  Hark,  how  I  '11  bribe  you :  good  my  lord,  turn  back. 

Aug.  How  !  bribe  me !' 

Isab.  Ay,  with  such  gifts,  that  heaven  shall  share  with  you. 

Lucio.  [Aside.']  You  had  marrM  all  else. 

Isab.  Not  with  fond  shekels*  of  the  tested  gold, 
Or  stones,  whose  rates  are  either  rich  or  poor 

(•)  Old  text,  sieklee. 

•  We  cannot  weigh  our  brother  with  ourself:]  "Warburton,  perhaps  rightly,  reads 
yourself. 
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As  fancy  values  them ;  but  with  true  prayers, 
That  shall  be  up  at  heaven,  and  enter  there 
Ere  sunrise, — prayers  from  preserved  souls, 
From  fasting  maids,  whose  minds  are  dedicate 
To  nothing  temporal. 

Ang.  Well ;  come  to  me  to-morrow. 

Lucio.  [Aside  to  Isab.]  Go  to ;  'tis  well :  away ! 

Isab.  Heaven  keep  your  iionour  safe ! 

Axg.  [Aside.]  Amen: 

For  I  am  that  way  going  to  temptation, 
Where  prayers  cross.* 

Isab.  At  what  hour  to-morrow 

Shall  I  attend  your  lordship? 

Ang.  At  any  time  'fore  noon. 

Isab.  Save  your  honour !    [Exeunt  Isabella,  Lucio,  and  Provost. 

Ang.  From  thee, — even  from  thy  virtue  I — 

What 's  this  ?  what 's  this  ?    Is  this  her  fault  or  mine  ? 
The  tempter  or  the  tempted,  who  sins  most,  ha  ? 
Not  she ;  nor  doth  she  tempt ;  but  it  is  I 
That,  lying  by  the  violet  in  the  sun, 
Do,  as  the  carrion  does,  not  as  the  flower, 
Corrupt  with  virtuous  season.    Can  it  be 
That  modesty  may  more  betray  our  sense 
Than  woman's  lightness  ?    Having  waste  ground  enough, 
Shall  we  desire  to  raze  the  sanctuary, 
And  pitch  our  evils  there  ?b    0,  fie,  fie,  fie ! 
What  dost  thou,  or  what  art  thou,  Angelo  ? 
Dost  thou  desire  her  foully  for  those  things 
That  make  her  good  ?    0,  let  her  brother  live ! 
Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authority, 
When  judges  steal  themselves.    What,  do  I  love  her, 
That  I  desire  to  hear  her  speak  again, 
And  feast  upon  her  eyes  ?    What  is 't  I  dream  on  ? 
0  cunning  enemy,  that,  to  catch  a  saint, 
With  saints  dost  bait  thy  hook !    Most  dangerous 
Is  that  temptation  that  doth  goad  us  on 
To  sin  in  loving  virtue ;  never  could  the  strumpet* 
With  all  her  double  vigour,  art  and  nature, 
Once  stir  my  temper;  but  this  virtuous  maid 

•  For  I  am  that  way  going  to  temptation, 

Where  prayers  cross.] 

The  following  is  Henley's  interpretation  of  this  somewhat  obscure  passage: — "The 
petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer — 'lead  us  not  into  temptation' — is  here  considered  as 
crossing  or  intercepting  the  onward  way  in  which  Angelo  was  going;  this  appointment 
of  his  lor  the  morrow's  meeting  being  a  premeditated  exposure  of  himself  to  temptation, 
which  it  was  the  general  object  of  prayer  to  thwart." 

k  Shall  we  desire  to  raze  the  sanctuary, 

And  pitch  our  evils  there  ?  ] 

44  The  desecration  of  edifices  devoted  to  religion,  by  converting  them  to  the  most 
abject  purposes  of  nature,  was  an  Eastern  method  of  expressing  contempt." — Henley. 
So  in  2  Kings,  ch.  x.  v.  27 : — "  And  they  brake  down  the  image  of  Baal,  and  brake 
down  the  house  of  Baal,  and  mode  it  a  draught  house  unto  this  day ;"  or,  as  the  Douay 
version  of  1609  reads, — "  and  made  a  jakes  in  its  place  unto  this  day." 
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Subdues  me  quite :  ever,  till  now, 

When  men  were  fond,  I  smil'd,  and  wonder'd  how.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— A  Boom  in  a  Prism. 

Enter,  severally,  Duke,  disguised  as  a  Friar,  and  Provost 

Duke.  Hail  to  you,  provost !  so  I  think  you  are. 

Pbov.  I  am  the  provost.    What 's  your  will,  good  friar  ? 

Duke.  Bound  by  my  charity,  and  my  blessed  order, 
I  come  to  visit  the  afflicted  spirits 
Here  in  the  prison :  do  me  the  common  right 
To  let  me  see  them,  and  to  make  me  know 
The  nature  of  their  crimes,  that  I  may  minister 
To  them  accordingly. 

Peov.  I  would  do  more  than  that,  if  more  were  needful 
Look ;  here  comes  one, — a  gentlewoman  of  mine, 
Who,  felling  in  the  flames*  of  her  own  youth, 
Hath  blister'd  her  report ;  she  is  with  child, 
And  he  that  got  it,  sentenced — a  young  man 
More  fit  to  do  another  such  offence, 
Than  die  for  this. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Duke.  When  must  he  die  ? 

Pbov.  As  I  do  think,  to-morrow. — 

[To  Juliet.1  I  have  provided  for  you :  stay  a  while, 
And  you  shall  be  conducted. 

Duke.  Repent  you,  fair  one,  of  the  sin  you  carry? 

Juliet.  I  do,  and  bear  the  shame  most  patiently. 

Duke.  I  '11  teach  you  how  you  shall  arraign  your  conscience, 
And  try  your  penitence,  if  it  be  sound, 
Or  hollowly  put  on. 

Juliet.  I  '11  gladly  learn. 

Duke.  Love  you  the  man  that  wrongM  you  ? 

Juliet.  Yes,  as  I  loved  the  woman  that  wrongVi  him. 

Duke.  So,  then,  it  seems,  your  most  offenceful  act 
Was  mutually  committed? 

Juliet.  Mutually. 

Duke.  Then  was  your  sin  of  heavier  kind  than  his. 

Juliet.  I  do  confess  it,  and  repent  it,  father. 

Duke.  'T  is  meet  so,  daughter :  but  lest  you  do  repent, 
As  that  the  sin  hath  brought  you  to  this  shame, — 
Which  sorrow  is  always  toward  ourselves,  not  heaven, 
Showing  we  would  not  spare  heaven,b  as  we  love  it, 
But  as  we  stand  in  fear, — 

•  Who,  Jolting  in  the  flames  of  her  own  youth, 

Hath  blister'd  her  report.] 
The  old  text,  which  reads  Jlawes,  was  first  corrected  by  Davenant,  in  his  "Law  against 
Lorers." 

fc  Showing  we  would  not  spare  heaven,— ]  This  suspicious  expression  Capell  interprets, 
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Juliet.  I  do  repent  me,  as  it  is  an  evil, 
And  take  the  shame  with  joy. 

Duke.  There  rest. 

Tour  partner,  as  I  hear,  must  die  to-morrow, 
And  I  am  going  with  instruction  to  him. 
Grace  go  with  you ! a  Benedicite  !  [Exit. 

Juliet.  Must  die  to-morrow!  0,  injurious  love,b 
That  respites  me  a  life,  whose  very  comfort 
Is  still  a  dying  horror ! 

Prov.  'T  is  pity  of  him. 


SCENE  IV.— A  Boom  in  Angelo's  House. 

Enter  Angelo. 

Asa.  When  I  would  pray  and  think,  I  think  and  pray 
To  several  subjects :  heaven  hath  my  empty  words, 
Whilst  my  invention,0  hearing  not  my  tongue, 
Anchors  on  Isabel.    Heaven  in  my  mouth, 
As  if  I  did  but  only  chew  his  name, 
And  in  my  heart  the  strong  and  swelling  evil 
Of  my  conception.    The  state,  whereon  I  studied, 
Is  like  a  good  thing,  being  often  read, 
Grown  searM*  and  tedious ;  yea,  my  gravity, 
Wherein — let  no  man  hear  me — I  take  pride, 
Could  I,  with  boot,  change  for  an  idle  plume, 
Which  the  air  beats  for  vain.    0  place !  0  form ! 
How  often  dost  thou  with  thy  case,  thy  habit, 
Wrench  awe  from  fools,  and  tie  the  wiser  souls 
To  thy  false  seeming !    Blood,  thou  art  blood : 
Let's  write  good  angel  on  the  devil's  horn, 
T  is  not  the  devil's  crest. 

Enter  Servant. 

How  now!  who's  there? 

Serv.  One  Isabel,  a  sister, 

Desires  access  to  you. 

Ang.  Teach  her  the  way.    [ Exit  Serv.]    0  heavens ! 
Why  does  my  blood  thus  muster  to  my  heart* 
Making  both  it  unable  for  itself, 
And  dispossessing  all  my  other  parts 
Of  necessary  fitness  ? 

(•)  Old  text,  eard. 

— "  spare  to  offend  heaven."    Mr.  Comer's  annotator,  with  more  plausibility,  changes  it 
to  "  serve  heaven/'  &c. 

•  Grace  go  with  you!]  A  benediction  Ritaon  proposed  to  give  to  Juliet;  regulating 
the  dialogue  thus,— 

"Jul.  Grace  go  with  you ! 
Dujub.  Benedieite!" 

b  O,  injurious  love.—]  Hanmer  reads, — " injurious  lata"  hut  love  in   this  place 
appears  to  mean,  kindness,  or  mercy y  and  need  not  be  changed. 
«  Invention,—]  That  is,  imagination. 

VOL.  IV.  * 
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80  play  the  foolish  throngs  with  one  that  swoons ; 
dome  all  to  help  him,  and  so  stop  the  air 
By  which  he  should  revive :  and  even  so 
The  general,*  subject  to  a  well-wish'd  king, 
Quit  their  own  part,  and  in  obsequious  fondness 
Crowd  to  his  presence,  where  then:  untaught  love 
Must  needs  appear  offence. 

Enter  Ihabet.la. 

How  now,  fair  maid  ? 

Isab.  I  am  come  to  know  your  pleasure. 

Ang.  That  you  might  know  it,  would  much  better  please  me, 
Than  to  demand  what  'tis/   Your  brother  cannot  live. 

Isab.  Even  so. — Heaven  keep  your  honour !  [Retiring. 

Ang.  Tet  may  he  live  a  while  5  and,  it  may  be, 
As  long  as  yon  or  I :  yet  he  most  die. 

Isab.  Under  your  sentence? 

Ang.  Yea. 

Isab.  When,  I  beseech  you  ?  that  in  his  reprieve, 
Longer  or  shorter,  he  may  be  so  fitted, 
That  his  soul  sicken  not. 

Ang.  Ha !  fie,  these  filthy  vices !    It  were  as  good 
To  pardon  him  that  hath  from  nature  stol'n 
A  man  already  made,  as  to  remit 
Their  saucy  sweetness,  that  do  coin  heaven's  image 
In  stamps  that  are  forbid :  't  is  all  as  easy 
Falsely  to  take  away  a  life  true  made, 
As  to  put  metal  in  restrained  means, 
To  make  a  false  one. 

Isab.  'Tis  set  down  so  in  heaven,  but  not  in  earth. 

Ang.  Say  you  so  ?  then  I  shall  pose  you  quickly. 
Which  had  you  rather, — that  the  most  just  law 
Now  took  your  brother's  life,  or,*  to  redeem  him, 
Give  up  your  body  to  such  sweet  uncleanness 
As  she  that  he  hath  stain'd  ? 

Isab.  Sir,  believe  this, 

I  had  rather  give  my  body  than  my  soul. 

Ang.  I  talk  not  of  your  soul :  our  compell'd  sins 
Stand  more  for  number  than  for  accompt. 

Isab.  How  say  you  ? 

Ang.  Nay,  I  '11  not  warrant  that ;  for  I  can  speak 
Against  the  thing  I  say.    Answer  to  this : — 
I,  now  the  voice  of  the  recorded  law, 
Pronounce  a  sentence  on  your  brother's  life : 
Might  there  not  be  a  charity  in  sin, 
To  save  this  brother's  life  ? 

Isab.  Please  you  to  do  % 

(•)  Old  text,  and. 
*  The  general,— -J  The  multitude,  otptopU. 
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111  take  it  as  a  peril  to  my  soul, 
It  is  no  sin  at  all,  but  charity. 

And.  Pleas'd  yon  to  do  %■  at  peril  of  your  son], 
Were  equal  poise  of  sin  and  charity. 

Isab.  That  I  do  beg  his  life,  if  it  be  sin, 
Heaven,  let  me  bear  it !  yon  granting  of  my  suit, 
If  that  be  sin,  I  '11  make  it  my  mom-prayer 
To  have  it  added  to  the  faults  of  mine, 
And  nothing  of  your  answer. 

Ang.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Your  sense  pursues  not  mine :  either  you  are  ignorant, 
Or  seem  so,  crafty ;»  and  that  is  not  good. 

Isab.  Let  me*  be  ignorant  and  in  nothing  good, 
But  graciously  to  know  I  am  no  better. 

Akg.  Thus  wisdom  wishes  to  appear  most  bright, 
When  it  doth  tax  itself;  as  these  black  masks 
Proclaim  an  enshield  beauty  ten  times  louder 
Than  beauty  could,  displayed. — But  mark  me : 
To  be  received  plain,  I  '11  speak  more  gross: 
Your  brother  is  to  die. 

Isab.  So. 

Ang.  And  his  offence  is  so,  as  it  appears, 
Accountant  to  the  law  upon  that  pain. 

Isab.  True. 

Ang.  Admit  no  other  way  to  s&ve  his  life,— 
As  I  subscribe  not  that,  nor  any  other, 
But  in  the  lossb  of  question — that  you,  his  sister, 
Finding  yourself  desir'd  of  such  a  person, 
Whose  credit  with  the  judge,  or  own  grept  place, 
Oould  fetch  your  brother  from  the  manacles 
Of  the  fdl-bindingf  *aw  >  an<^  that  ^ere  were 
No  earthly  mean  to  save  him,  but  that  either 
You  must  lay  down  the  treasures  of  your  body 
To  this  supposed,  or  else  to  let  him  suffer; 
What  would  you  do  ? 

Isab.  As  much  for  my  poor  brother  as  myself: 
That  is,  were  I  under  the  terms  of  death, 
The  impression  of  keen  whips  I  'd  wear  as  rubies, 
And  strip  myself  to  death,  as  to  a  bed 
That  longing  have6  been  sick  for  ere  I  'd  yield 
My  body  up  to  shame. 

Ang.  Then  must  your  brother  die. 

Isab.  And  't  were  the  cheaper  way : 
Better  it  were  a  brother  died  at  once, 

(•)  First  folio  omits,  me.  (t)  Old  text,  all-building. 

■  Or  teem  so,  crafty;]  Meaning,  "or  seem  so,  being  crafty."  Davenant  reads 
croftHy,  an  emendation  generally,  and  perhaps  rightly,  adopted  by  modern  editors. 

b  Bui  in  the  loss  of  question— ]  This  may  mean,  in  the  absence  of  topics  for  conversa- 
tion;  but  with  Johnson  we  apprehend  toss  to  be  a  misprint  for  tow.  To  toes  an 
argument^  or  to  toss,  logic  is  a  phrase  not  yet  quite  obsolete. 

«  That  longing  have  been  sick  for—]  Hare,  in  this  passage,  by  a  not  unfrequent 
ellipsis,  is  used  for  I  have, 

p  2 
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Than  that  a  sister,  by  redeeming  him, 
Should  die  for  ever. 

Ang.  Were  not  yon,  then,  as  cruel,  as  the  sentence 
That  yon  have  slanderM  so  ? 

Isab.  Ignomy  in  ransom,  and  free  pardon, 
Are  of  two  houses :  lawful  mercy  is 
Nothing  akin*  to  foul  redemption.        9 

Ang.  You  seem'd  of  late  to  make  the  law  a  tyrant ; 
And  rather  prov'd  the  sliding  of  your  brother 
A  merriment  than  a  vice. 

Isab.  0,  pardon  me,  my  lord ;  it  oft  falls  out, 
To  have  what  we  would  have,  we  speak  not  what  we  mean : 
I  something  do  excuse  the  thing  I  hate, 
For  his  advantage  that  I  dearly  love. 

Ang.  We  are  all  frail. 

Isab.  Else  let  my  brother  die, 

If  not  a  feodary,  but  only  he, 
Owe,  and  succeed  thy  weakness.* 

Ang.  Nay,  women  are  frail  too. 

Isab.  Ay,  as  the  glasses  where  they  view  themselves ; 
Which  are  as  easy  broke  as  they  make  forms. 
Women ! — Help  heaven !  men  their  creation  mar 
In  profiting  by  them.    Nay,  call  us  ten  times  frail, 
For  we  are  soft  as  our  complexions  are, 
And  credulous  to  false  prints. 

Ang.  I  think  it  well ; 

And  from  this  testimony  of  your  own  sex, — 
Since,  I  suppose,  we  are  made  to  be  no  stronger 
Than  faults  may  shake  our  frames, — let  me  be  bold; — 
I  do  arrest  your  words.    Be  that  you  are, 
That  is,  a  woman ;  if  you  be  more,  you  're  none ; 
If  you  be  one, — as  you  are  well  express'd 
By  all  external  warrants, — show  it  now, 
By  putting  on  the  destin'd  livery. 

Isab.  I  have  no  tongue  but  one :  gentle  my  lord, 
Let  me  intreat  you  speak  the  former  language. 

Ang.  Plainly  conceive,  I  love  you. 

Isab.  My  brother  did  love  Juliet ; 
And  you  tell  me  that  he  shall  die  for  it. 

Ang.  He  shall  not,  Isabel,  if  you  give  me  love. 

Isab.  I  know  your  virtue  hath  a  licence  in  % 


(•)  Old  text,  kin  . 


■  If  not  a  feodary,  but  only  he, 

Owe,  find  succeed  thy  weakness.] 

The  meaning  is  plain,  though  the  language  is  perplexed :— If  frailty  is  not  man's 
common  portion,  if  my  brother,  instead  of  being  a  mere  feodary  or  vassal,  like  other  men, 
possess  it  solely  as  his  heritage,  then  let  him  die.  Feodary,  however,  is  explained  by  the 
commentators  to  mean  an  associate  or  companion,  and  the  sense  is  said  to  be, — "  If  my 
brother  alone  offend,  if  he  have  no  feodary  (companion  or  associate) ,  let  him  die."  The 
words,  "  Owe,  and  succeed,"  which  imply  possession  and  inheritance,  somewhat  militate 
against  this  interpretation  of  the  passage. 
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Which  seems  a  little  fouler  than  it  is, 
To  pluck  on  others. 

Ano.  Believe  me,  on  mine  honour, 

My  words  express  my  purpose. 

Isab.  Ha !  little  honour  to  be  much  belieVd, 
And  most  pernicious  purpose ! — Seeming,  seeming ! — 
I  will  proclaim  thee,  Angelo ;  look  for  *t : 
Sign  me  a  present  pardon  for  my  brother, 
Or  with  an  outstretched  throat  I  *11  tell  the  world  aloud 
What  man  thou  art. 

Axg.  Who  will  believe  thee,  Isabel  ? 

My  unsoiPd  name,  the  austereness  of  my  life, 
My  vouch  against  you,  and  my  place  i'  the  state, 
Will  so  your  accusation  overweigh, 
That  you  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report, 
And  smell  of  calumny.    I  have  begun, 
And  now  I  give  my  sensual  race  the  rein : 
Fit  thy  consent  to  my  sharp  appetite ; 
Lay  by  all  nicety  and  prolixious  blushes, 
That  banish  what  they  sue  for ;  redeem  thy  brother 
By  yielding  up  thy  body  to  my  will, 
Or  else  he  must  not  only  die  the  death, 
But  thy  unkindnes8  shall  his  death  draw  out 
To  ling'ring  sufferance.    Answer  me  to-morrow, 
Or,  by  the  affection  that  now  guides  me  most, 
I  '11  prove  a  tyrant  to  him.    As  for  you, 
Say  what  you  can,  my  false  o'esweighs  your  true.  \Eoctt. 

Isab.  To  whom  should  I  complain  ?  did  I  tell  this, 
Who  would  believe  me  ?    0  perilous  mouths, 
That  bear  in  them  one  and  the  self-same  tongue, 
Either  of  condemnation  or  approof ; 
Bidding  the  law  make  court'sy  to  their  will ; 
Hooking  both  right  and  wrong  to  the  appetite, 
To  follow  as  it  draws !    I'll  to  my  brother : 
Though  he  hath  fall'n  by  prompture  of  the  blood, 
Yet  hath  he  in  him  such  a  mind  of  honour, 
That  had  he  twenty  heads  to  tender  down 
On  twenty  bloody  blocks,  he'd  yield  them  up, 
Before  his  sister  should  her  body  stoop 
To  such  abhorrM  pollution. 
Then,  Isabel,  live  chaste,  and,  brother,  die : 
More  than  our  brother  is  our  chastity. 
I  '11  tell  him  yet  of  Angelo's  request, 
And  fit  his  mind  to  death,  for  his  soul's  rest  {Exit. 
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ACT    III. 

SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  the  Priam. 

Enter  to  Claudio,  tJie  Duke,  disguised  as  lefore,  and  Provost. 

Duke.  So,  then,  you  hope  of  pardon  from  lord  Angelo  ? 

Claud.  The  miserable  have  no  other  medicine, 
But  only  hope : 
I  have  hope  to  live,  and  am  prepaid  to  die. 

Duke.  Be  absolute  for  death ;  either  death  or  life 
Shall  thereby  be  the  sweeter.    Season  thus  with  life  :— 
If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 
That  none  but  fools  would  keep :  a  breath  thou  art, 
Servile  to  all  the  skyey  influences 
That  do*  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep'st, 
Hourly  afflict :  merely,  thou  art  death's  fool ;  (l) ' 
For  him  thou  labourist  by  thy  flight  to  shun, 
And  yet  runn'st  toward  him  still.    Thou  art  not  noble ; 
For  all  the  accommodations  that  thou  bear'st 
Are  nurs'd  by  baseness.    Thou  art  by  no  means  valiant, 
For  thou  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork 
Of  a  poor  worm.    Thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep, 
And  that  thou  oft  provok'st ;  yet  grossly  fear'st 
Thy  death,  which  is  no  more.    Thou  'rt  not  thyself; 
For  thou  exist'st  on  many  a  thousand  grains 
That  issue  out  of  dust.    Happy  thou  art  not ; 
For  what  thou  hast  not,  still  thou  striv'st  to  get, 
And  what  thou  hast,  forgett'st.    Thou  art  not  certain ; 
For  thy  complexion  shifts  to  strange  effects,* 
After  the  moon.    If  thou  art  rich,  thou  'rt  poor ; 
For,  like  an  ass  whose  back  with  ingots  bows, 
Thou  bear'st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey, 
And  death  unloads  thee.    Friend  hast  thou  none ; 
For  thine  own  bowels,  which  do  call  thee  sire,t 
The  mere  effusion  of  thy  proper  loins, 
Do  curse  the  gout,  serpigo, b  and  the  rheum, 
For  ending  thee  no  sooner.    Thou  hast  nor  youth  nor  age, 
But,  as  it  were,  an  after-dinner's  sleep, 
Dreaming  on  both ;  for  all  thy  blessed  youth 
Becomes  as  aged,c  and  doth  beg  the  alms 

(•)  Old  text,  dost.  (t)  Old  text,  fire. 

•  Strange  effects.—]  Johnson  proposed  to  read,  affects*  that  is,  affection*,  passions  of 
mini  perhaps  rightly;  but  effects,  in  the  sense  of  results,  consequences,  oondusion*> 
affords  a  reasonable  meaning. 

•  Serpigo,—]  Leprosy.    The  folios  read,  Sapego  and  Sarpego. 

•  for  all  thy  blessed  youth 

Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eld;] 
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Of  palsied  eld ;  and  when  thou  art  old  and  rich, 
Thou  hast  neither  heat,  affection,  limb,  nor  beauty, 
To  make  thy  riches  pleasant.    What 's  yet  in  this 
That  bears  the  name  of  life?    Yet  in  this  life 
Lie  hid  more  thousand  deaths :  yet  death  we  fear, 
That  makes  these  odds  all  even. 

Clattd.  I  humbly  thank  you. 

.To  sue  to  live,  I  find  I  seek  to  die ; 
And,  seeking  death,  find  life :  let  it  come  on. 

Isab.    [Without]   What,  ho!    Peace  here;   grace  and   good 
company! 

Pboy.  Who 's  there?  come  in :  the  wish  deserves  a  welcome. 

Duke.  Dear  sir,  ere  long  I  '11  visit  you  again. 

Claud.  Most  holy  sir,  I  thank  you. 

Enter  Isabella. 

Isab.  My  business  is  a  word  or  two  with  Claudio. 

Pboy.  And  very  welcome. — Look,  signior,  here 's  your  sister. 

Dukis.  Provost*  a  word  with  you. 

Pboy.  As  many  as  you  please. 

Duke.  Bring  me  to  hear  them  speak,  where  I  may  be  conceaPd.* 

[Exeunt  Duke  and  Provost 

Claud.  Now,  sister,  what's  the  comfort? 

Isab.  Why;  as  all  comforts  are ;  most  good,  most  good  indeed. 
Lord  Angelo,  having  affairs  to  heaven, 
Intends  you  for  his  swift  ambassador, 
Where  you  shall  be  an  everlasting  lieger  :b 
Therefore  your  best  appointment  make  with  speed ; 
To-morrow  you  set  on. 

Claud.  Is  there  no  remedy  ? 

Isab.  None : — but  such  remedy  as,  to  save  a  head, 
To  cleave  a  heart  in  twain. 

With  all  respect  for  Johnson's  defence  of  the  old  text,  we  most  confess  there  appears 
much  force  in  Warburton's  objection  to  the  logic  of  this  passage ;  but  his  remedy,  which 
is  to  read, — 

« for  pair d,  thy  blazed  youth 

Becomes  assuaged,  and  both  beg,"  &c, 

is  not  admissible.  With  much  less  violence  to  the  original,  and  with  advantage, 
perhaps,  to  the  reasoning,  we  might  read,— 

" for  all  thy  blessed  youth 

Becomes  engaged*  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eld;" 

taking  engaged  in  the  sense  of  enthralled  by  debt  and  lack  of  means ;  a  sense  it  bears  in 
the  following  passage, — 

"  I  have  engaged  myself  to  a  dear  friend, 
Bngaifd  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy, 
To  feed  my  means." 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  m.  Sc.  2. 

*  Bring  me  to  hear  them  speak,  where  I  may  be  conceal*  d.]  The  first  folio  reads, 

" Bring  them  to  heare  me  speak,  where  I  may  be  conceald;"  and  the  second, — "Bring 
them  to  speake,  where  I  may  be  conoesTd,  yet  heare  them." 

*  An  everlasting  lieger: J  A  lieger  meant  an  ambassador  permanently  resident  at  a 
foreign  court. 
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Claud.  But  is  there  any  ? 

Isab.  Yes,  brother,  you  may  live : 
There  is  a  devilish  mercy  in  the  judge, 
If  you  '11  implore  it,  that  will  free  your  life, 
But  fetter  you  till  death. 

Claud.  Perpetual  durance? 

Isab.  Ay,  just ;  perpetual  durance, — a  restraint, 
Though  •  all  the  world's  vastidity  you  had, 
To  a  determih'd  scope. 

Claud.  But  in  what  nature  ? 

Isab.  In  such  a  one  as,  you  consenting  to  t, 
Would  bark  your  honour  from  that  trunk  you  bear, 
And  leave  you  naked. 

Claud.  Let  me  know  the  point. 

Isab.  0, 1  do  fear  thee,  Claudio ;  and  I  quake 
Lest  thou  a  feverous  life  shouldst  entertain, 
And  six  or  seven  winters  more  respect 
Than  a  perpetual  honour.    Dar'st  thou  die? 
The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension ; 
And  the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon,        \ 
In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great   ■ 
As  when  a  giant  dies. 

Claud.  Why  give  you  me  this  shame  ? 

Think  you  I  can  a  resolution  fetch 
Prom  flowery  tenderness  ?    If  I  must  die, 
I  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride, 
And  hug  it  in  mine  arms. 

Isab.  There  spake  my  brother!  there  my  father's  grave 
Did  utter  forth  a  voice !    Yes,  thou  must  die  : 
Thou  art  too  noble  to  conserve  a  life 
In  base  appliances.    This  outward-sainted  deputy — 
Whose  settled  visage  and  deliberate  word 
Nips  youth  i'  the  head,  and  follies  doth  emmewa 
As  falcon  doth  the  fowl — is  yet  a  devil ; 
His  filth  within  being  cast,  he  would  appear 
A  pond  as  deep  as  hell. 

Claud.  The  reverend*  Angelo  ? 

(•)  Old  text,  through. 

•  And  follies  doth  emmew 
As  falcon  doth  the  fowl— ] 

To  emmew  or  enmew  is  a  hawking  technical,  and  as  here  used  signifies,  we  believe,  to 
paralyse  and  disable,  as  the  falcon  does  the  frightened  bird  over  and  around  which  it 
wheels  preparatory  to  making  the  deadly  swoop  by  which  the  prey  is  transfixed.  This 
explanation  is  substantiated  by  the  following  extract  from  Harkham's  "Hunger's 
Prevention,  or  the  whole  Arte  of  Fowling,  &c,"  1621 :— "  For  a  Fowle  is  so  wonder- 
fully  fearefuU  of  a  man,  that  albeit  a  Hawke  were  turning  over  her  to  keepe  her  in  awe, 
yet  upon  the  least  show  of  a  man  she  will  rise  and  trust  to  ner  winges  and  fortune." 

*  The  rev'rend  Angelo?  .  .  .  rer'rend  guards!]  Of  this  passage  Johnson  remarks, 
— "  The  first  folio  has,  in  both  places,  prenzie,  from  which  the  other  folios  made 
mrineely,  and  every  editor  may  make  what  he  can."  The  word  we  adopt,  though 
bearing  upon  the  face  of  it  little  resemblance  to  premie.  wiU  be  found  upon  transposing 
the  letters  to  be  not  very  dissimilar;  while  as  regards  tne  requirements  of  the  sense,  it 
seems  preferable  to  princely,  or  priestly,  or  precise,  each  of  which  has  found  advocates, 
and  a  place  in  one  or  other  of  the  modern  editions. 
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Isab.  0,  'tis  the  canning  livery  of  hell, 
The  damned'st  body  to  invest  and  cover 
In  rev'rend*  guards  I  Dost  thou  think,  Claudio, — 
If  I  would  yield  him  my  virginity, 
Thou  might'st  be  freed ! 

Claud.  0,  heavens !  it  cannot  be. 

Isab.  Yes,  he  would  give  't  thee,  from  this  rank  offence, 
So  to  offend  him  still.    This  night 's  the  time 
That  I  should  do  what  I  abhor  to  name, 
Or  else  thou  diest  to-morrow. 

Claud.  Thou  shalt  not  do 't. 

Isab.  0,  were  it  but  my  life, 

I  'd  throw  it  down  for  your  deliverance 
As  frankly  as  a  pin ! 

Claud.  Thanks,  dear  Isabel. 

Isab.  Be  ready,  Claudio,  for  your  death  to-morrow. 

Claud.  Yes. — Has  he  affections  in  him, 
That  thus  can  make  him  bite  the  law  by  the  nose, 
When  he  would  force  it  ?    Sure,  it  is  no  sin ; 
Or  of  the  deadly  seven  it  is  the  least. 

Isab.  Which  is  the  least  ? 

Claud.  If  it  were  damnable,  he  being  so  wise, 
Why  would  he  for  the  momentary  trick 
Be  perdurably  fin'd  ? — (Tlsabel ! 

Isab.  What  says  my  brother? 

Claud.  Death  is  a  fearful  thing. 

Isab.  And  shamed  life  a  hateful. 

Claud.  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot ; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod ;  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  region  of  thick-ribbed  ice ; 
To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds, 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world ;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those  that  lawless  and  incertain  thoughts* 
Imagine  howling ! — *t  is  too  horrible ! 
The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life, 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  f  and  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death. 

Isab.  Alas!  alas! 

Claud.  Sweet  sister,  let  me  live : 

What  sin  you  do  to  save  a  brother's  life, 
Nature  dispenses  with  the  deed  so  far 
That  it  becomes  a  virtue. 

Isab.  0,  you  beast! 

0,  faithless  coward !    0,  dishonest  wretch ! 

(•)  Old  text,  thought  t  First  fouo,  periury. 

»  See  note  (*•),  preceding  page. 
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Wilt  thou  be  made  a  man  out  of  mv  vice? 

Is't  not  a  kind  of  incest,  to  take  life 

From  thine  own  Bister's  shame ?    What  should  I  think? 

Heaven  shield,  my  mother  playM  my  father  fair ! 

For  such  a  warped  slip  of  wilderness* 

Ne'er  issu'd  from  his  blood.    Take  my  defiance ; 

Die !  perish !  might  but  my  bending  down 

Reprieve  thee  from  thy  fate,  it  should  proceed : 

I  '11  pray  a  thousand  prayers  for  thy  death, — 

No  wora  to  save  thee. 

Claud.  Nay,  hear  me,  Isabel. 

Isab.  0,  fie,  fie,  fie! 

Thy  sin 's  not  accidental,  but  a  trade. 
Mercy  to  thee  would  prove  itself  a  bawd : 
T  is  best  that  thou  diest  quickly.  [Going. 

Claud.  0,  hear  me,  Isabella ! 

Re-enter  Duke,  the  Provost  following. 

Dues.  Vouchsafe  a  word,  young  sister ;  but  one  word. 

Isab.  What  is  your  will  ? 

Duke.  Might  you  dispense  with  your  leisure,  I  would  by  and  by 
have  some  speech  with  you :  the  satisfaction  J  would  require  is  like- 
wise your  own  benefit. 

Isab.  I  have  no  superfluous  leisure ;  my  stay  must  be  stolen  out  of 
other  affairs ;  but  I  will  attend  you  a  while. 

Duke.  [Aside  to  Claudio.]  Son,  I  have  overheard  what  hath 
passed  between  you  and  your  sister.  Angelo  had  never  the  purpose 
to  corrupt  her ;  only  he  hath  made  an  assay  of  her  virtue,  to  practise 
his  judgment  with  the  disposition  of  natures:  she,  having  the  truth 
of  honour  in  her,  hath  made  him  that  gracious  denial  which  he  is 
most  glad  to  receive.  I  am  confessor  to  Angelo,  and  I  know  this  to 
be  true ;  therefore  prepare  yourself  to  death.  Do  not  satisfy  your 
resolution  with  hopes  that  are  fallible:  to-morrow  you  must  die ;  go 
to  your  knees,  and  make  ready. 

Claud.  Let  me  ask  my  sister  pardon.  I  am  so  out  of  love  with 
life,  that  I  will  sue  to  be  rid  of  it. 

Duke.  Hold  you  there:  farewell.  [Exit  Claudio.]  Provost,  a 
word  with  yon. 

Proy.  What 's  your  will,  father? 

Duke.  That  now  you  are  come,  you  will  be  gone.  Leave  me  a 
while  with  the  maid :  my  mind  promises  with  my  habit  no  loss  shall 
touch  her  by  my  company. 

Pbov.  In  good  time.  [Exit  Provost. 

Duke.  The  hand  that  hath  made  you  fair  hath  made  you  good : 
the  goodness  that  is  cheap  in  beauty  makes  beauty  brief  in  goodness ; 
but  grace,  being  the  soul  of  your  complexion,  shall  keep  the  body  of 
it  ever  fair.    The.  assault  that  Angelo  hath  made  to  you,  fortune  hath 

*  Wilderness— 1  WUdnm.  Wilderness  in  this  sense  is  met  with  in  many  of  the 
old  poets. 
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convened  to  my  understanding ;  and,  but  that  frailly  hath  examples 
for  his  falling,  I  should  wonder  at  Angelo.  How  will  yon  do  to 
content  this  substitute,  and  to  save  your  brother  ? 

Isab.  I  am  now  going  to  resolve  him :  I  had  rather  my  brother 
die  by  the  law,  than  my  son  should  be  unlawfully  born.  But  0,  how 
much  is  the  good  duke  deceived  in  Angelo !  If  ever  he  return,  and 
I  can  speak  to  him,  I  will  open  my  lips  in  vain,  or  discover  his 
government. 

Duke.  That  shall  not  be  much  amiss;  yet,  as  the  matter  now 
stands,  he  will  avoid  your  accusation, — he  made  trial  of  you  only. — 
Therefore  fasten  your  ear  on  my  advisings:  to  the  love  I  have  in 
doing  good  a  remedy  presents  itself.  I  do  make  myself  believe,  that 
von  may  most  upngnteously  do  a  poor  wronged  lady  a  merited 
benefit ;  redeem  your  brother  from  the  angry  law ;  do  no  stain  to 
your  own  gracious  person ;  and  much  please  the  absent  duke,  if  per- 
adventure  he  shall  ever  return  to  have  hearing  of  this  business. 

Isab.  Let  me  hear  you  speak  further.  I  have  spirit  to  do  any 
thing  that  appears  not  foul  in  the  truth!  of  my  spirit 

Duke.  Virtue  is  bold,  and  goodness  never  fearful.  Have  you  not 
heard  speak  of  Mariana,  the  sister  of  Frederick  the  great  soldier  who 
miscarried  at  sea? 

Isab.  I  have  heard  of  the  lady,  and  good  words  went  with  her 
name. 

Duke.  She  should  this  Angelo  have  married ;  was  affianced  to  her 
by*  oath,  and  the  nuptial  appointed :  between  which  time  of  the  con- 
tract and  limit  of  the  solemnity,  her  brother  Frederick  was  wrecked 
at  sea,  having  in  that  perished  vessel  the  dowry  of  his  sister.  But 
mark  how  heavily  this  befel  to  the  poor  gentlewoman:  there  she 
lost  a  noble  and  renowned  brother,  in  his  love  toward  her  ever  most 
kind  and  natural ;  with  him  the  portion  and  sinew  of  her  fortune, 
her  marriage-dowry;  with  both,  her  combinate*  husband,  this  well- 
seeming  Angelo. 

.Isab.  Can  this  be  so ?  did  Angelo  so  leave  her  ? 

Duke.  Left  her  in  her  tears,  and  dried  not  one  of  them  with  his 
comfort ;  swallowed  his  vows  whole,  pretending  in  her  discoveries  of 
dishonour :  in  few,  bestowed  her  on  her  own  lamentation,  which  she 
yet  wears  for  his  sake,  and  he,  a  marble  to  her  tears,  is  washed  with 
them,  but  relents  not 

Isab.  What  a  merit  were  it  in  death  to  take  this  poor  maid  from 
the  world!  What  corruption  in  this  life,  that  it  will  let  this  man 
live ! — But  how  out  of  this  can  she  avail  ? 

Duke.  It  is  a  rupture  that  you  may  easily  heal ;  and  the  cure  of 
it  not  only  saves  your  brother,  but  keeps  you  from  dishonour  in 
doing  it. 

Isab.  Show  me  how,  good  father. 

Duke.  This  fore-named  maid  hath  yet  in  her  the  continuance  of  her 
first  affection :  his  unjust  unkindness,  that  in  all  reason  should  have 
quenched  her  love,  hath,  like  an  impediment  in  the  current,  made  it 

(*)  First  folio  omits,  by* 
•  Combinate  husband, — ]  Elected  or  contracted  husband. 
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more  violent  and  unruly.  Go  yon  to  Angelo ;  answer  his  requiring 
with  a  plausible  obedience:  agree  with  his  demands  to  the  point; 
only  refer  yourself  to  this  advantage, — first,  that  your  stay  with 
him  may  not  be  long ;  that  the  time  may  have  all  shadow  and  silence 
in  it ;  and  the  place  answer  to  convenience.  This  being  granted,  in 
course  and  now  follows  all : — we  shall  advise  this  wronged  maid  to 
stead  up  your  appointment,  go  in  your  place;  if  the  encounter 
acknowledge  itself  hereafter,  it  may  compel  him  to  her  recompense ; 
and  here,  by  this,  is  your  brother  saved,  your  honour  untainted,  the 
poor  Mariana  advantaged,  and  the  corrupt  deputy  scaled.*  The 
maid  will  I  frame  and  make  fit  for  his  attempt.  If  you  think  well 
to  cany  this,  as  you  may,  the  doubleness  of  the  benefit  defends  the 
deceit  from  reproof.    What  think  you  of  it  ? 

Isab.  The  image  of  it  gives  me  content  already ;  and  I  trust  it  will 
grow  to  a  most  prosperous  perfection. 

Duke.  It  lies  much  in  your  holding  up.  Haste  you  speedily  to 
Angelo :  if  for  this  night  he  entreat  you  to  his  bed,  give  him  promise 
of  satisfaction.  I  will  presently  to  Saint  Luke's ;  there,  at  the  moated 
grange,  resides  this  dejected  Mariana:  at  that  place  call  upon  me, 
and  dispatch  with  Angelo,  that  it  may  be  quickly. 

Isab.  I  thank  you  for  this  comfort.    Fare  you  well,  good  father. 

[Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  II.b—  The  Street  before  ttie  Prison. 

Enter  on  one  side,  Duke,  disguised  as  before;  on  the  other \  Elbow, 
and  Officers  with  Pompey. 

Elb.  Nay,  if  there  be  no  remedy  for  it,  but  that  you  will  needs 
buy  and  sell  men  and  women  like  beasts,  we  shall  have  all  the  world 
drink  brown  and  white  bastard. 

Duke.  0,  heavens !  what  stuff  is  here  ? 

Pom.  'T  was  never  merry  world  since,  of  two  usuries,  the  merriest 
was  put  down,  and  the  worser  allowed  by  order  of  law  a  furred  gown 
to  keep  him  warm;  and  furred  with  fox  and  lamb-skins  too,  to 
signify  that  craft,  being  richer  than  innocency,  stands  for  the  facing. 

Elb.  Come  your  way,  sir. — Bless  you,  gooa  father  friar ! 

Duke.  And  you,  good  brother  father.  What  offence  hath  this 
man  made  you,  sir  ? 

Elb.  Marry,  sir,  he  hath  offended  the  law :  and,  sir,  we  take  him 
to  be  a  thief  too,  sir ;  for  we  have  found  upon  him,  sir,  a  strange 
pick-lock,  which  we  have  sent  to  the  deputy. 

•  And  the  corrupt  deputy  scaled.]  It  is  doubtful  whether  scaled  in  this  place  signifies 
stripped  and  exposed,  or  readied,  or  brought  to  Justice  by  being  metaphorically  weighed. 
It  may  be  indeed  only  a  misprint  for  sealed,  in  the  sense  of  stamped,  as  in  "  Richard 
III."  Act  I.  8c.  3:— 

"  Thou  that  wast  teaTd  in  thy  nativity 
The  slave  of  nature,"  &c. 

•»  Scene  II.]  In  the  old  copies  no  change  of  scene  is  indicated,  they  merely  give 
"Exit"  [Isabella] ;  and  when  she  has  left  the  stage,  the  audience,  as  Mr.  Dyce  ob- 
serves, were  to  suppose  that  the  scene  changed  from  the  interior  to  the  outside  of  the 
prison. 
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Duke.  Fie,  sirrah !  a  bawd,  a  wicked  bawd ! 
The  evil  that  thou  causest  to  be  done, 
That  is  thy  means  to  live.    Do  thon  bat  think 
What 't  is  to  cram  a  maw  or  clothe  a  back 
From  such  a  filthy  vice :  say  to  thyself, — 
From  their  abominable  and  beastly  touches 
I  drink,  I  eat,  array*  myself,  and  live. 
Canst  thou  believe  thy  living  is  a  life, 
So  stinkingly  depending  ?    Go  mend,  go  mend. 

Pom.  Indeed,  it  does  stink  in  some  sort,  sir;  but  yet>  sir,  I  would 
prove — 

Duke.  Nay,  if  the  devil  have  given  thee  proofe  for  sin,      • 
Thou  wilt  prove  his. — Take  him  to  prison,  officer : 
Correction  and  instruction  must  both  work, 
Ere  this  rude  beast  will  profit. 

Elb.  He  must  before  the  deputy,  sir ;  he  has  given  him  warning : 
the  deputy  cannot  abide  a  whoremaster:  if  he  be  a  whoremonger, 
and  comes  before  him,  he  were  as  good  go  a  mile  on  his  errand. 

Duke.  That  we  were  all,  as  some  would  seem  to  be, 
Freef  from  our  faults,  as*  faults  from  seeming,  free ! 

Elb.  His  neck  will  come  to  your  waist, — a  cord,  sir.b 

Pom.  I  spy  comfort :  I  cry,  bail !  Here 's  a  gentleman,  and  a  friend 
of  mine. 

Enter  Lucio. 

Lucio.  How  now,  noble  Pompey !  What,  at  the  wheels  of  Caesar ! 
Art  thou  led  in  triumph?  What,  is  there  none  of  Pygmalion's 
images,  newly  made  woman,  to  be  had  now,  for  putting  the  hand  in 
the  pocket  and  extracting  it  J  clutched?  What  reply,  ha?  What 
sa/st  thou  to  this  tune,  matter,  and  method?  Is't  not  drowned 
i*  the  last  rain,  ha  ?  What  say'st  thou,  trot  ?  Is  the  world  as  it  was, 
man  ?  Which  is  the  way  ?  Is  it  sad,  and  few  words  ?  or  how  ?  The 
trick  of  it  ? 

Duke.  Still  thus,  and  thus ;  still  worse ! 

Lucio.  How  doth  my  dear  morsel,  thy  mistress  ?  Procures  she 
still,  ha ! 

Pom.  Troth,  sir,  she  hath  eaten  up  all  her  beef,  and  she  is  herself 
in  the  tub. 

Lucio.  Why,  't  is  good ;  it  is  the  right  of  it ;  it  must  be  so :  ever 
your  fresh  whore  and  your  powdered  bawd:  an  unshunned  con- 
sequence ;  it  must  be  so.    Art  going  to  prison,  Pompey  ? 

Pom.  Yes,  faith,  sir. 

(•)  Old  text,  away.       (f)  First  folio  omits,  Free.       (J)  Old  copies  omit,  it. 

•  Free  from  our  faults,  as  faults  from  seeming,  free  !J  As  this  stands,  the  meaning  is 
not  Tery  apparent.    We  might  reaa, — 

14  Free  from  our  faults,  or  faults  from  seeming,  free !" 

Would  we  were  either  exempt  from  faults  altogether,  as  some  pretend  to  be,  or  that  they 
were  not  hidden  by  a  semblance  of  virtue. 

*  His  neck  wiU  come  to  your  waist, — a  cord,—]  This  desperate  witticism  depends  on 
the  hempen  girdle  which  tne  duke,  as  a  friar,  wore. 
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Lucio.  Why,  tis  not  amiss,  Pompey.  Farewell:  go,  say,  I  sent 
thee  thither.    For  debt,  Pompey  ?  or  how  ? 

Elb.  For  being  a  bawd,  for  being  a  bawd.  ' 

Luoio.  Well,  men,  imprison  him :  if  imprisonment  be  the  due  of 
a  bawd,  why,  'tis  his  right:  bawd  is  he  doubtless,  and  of  antiquity 
too;  bawd-born. — Farewell,  good  Pompey.  Commend  me  to  the 
prison,  Pompey:  you  will  turn  good  husband  now,  Pompey;  yon 
will  keep  the  house. 

Pom.  I  hope,  sir,  your  good  worship  will  be  mv  bail. 

Luoio.  No,  indeed,  will  I  not,  Pompey ;  it  is  not  the  wear.*  I 
will  pray,  Pompey,  to  increase  your  bondage :  if  you  take  it  not 
patiently,  why,  your  mettle  is  the  more.  Adieu,  trusty  Pompey. — 
Bless  you,  Mar. 

Duke.  And  you. 

Lucio.  Does  Bridget  paint  still,  Pompey,  ha? 

Elb.  Come  your  ways,  sir ;  come. 

Pom.  Tou  will  not  bail  me  then,  sir? 

Lucio.  Then,  Pompey?  nor  now. — What  news  abroad,  friar?  what 
news? 

Elb.  Come  your  ways,  sir ;  come. 

Luoio.  Go, — to  kenned,  Pompey,  go. 

[Exeunt  Elbow,  and  Officers,  with  Pompey. 
What  news,  friar,  of  the  duke  ? 

Duke.  I  know  none ;  can  you  tell  me  of  any  ? 

Luoio.  Some  say  he  is  with  the  emperor  of  ftussia ;  other  some,  he 
is  in  Home :  but  where  is  he,  think  you? 

Duke.  I  know  not  where ;  but  wheresoever,  I  wish  him  well. 

Luoio.  It  was  a  mad  fantastical  trick  of  him  to  steal  from  the 
state,  and  usurp  the  beggary  he  was  never  born  to.  Lord  Angelo 
dukes  it  well  in  his  absence ;  he  puts  transgression  to 't. 

Duke.  He  does  well  in't. 

Lucio.  A  little  more  lenity  to  lechery  would  do  no  harm  in  him : 
something  too  crabbed  that  way,  friar. 

Duke.  It  is  too  general  a  vice,  and  severity  must  cure  it. 

Lucio.  Yes,  in  good  sooth,  the  vice  is  of  a  great  kindred ;  it  is 
well  allied :  but  it  is  impossible  to  extirp  it  quite,  friar,  till  eating 
and  drinking  be  put  down.  They  say,  this  Angelo  was  not  made 
by  man  and  woman,  after  this  downright  way  of  creation :  is  it  true, 
think  you? 

Duke.  How  should  he  be  made,  then  ? 

Lucio.  Some  report*  a  sea-maid  spawned  him :  some,  that  he  was 
begot  between  two  stock-fishes.  But  it  is  certain,  that  when  he 
makes  water,  his  urine  is  congealed  ice :  that  I  know  to  be  true ; 
and  he  is  a  motion  ungenerative,a  that's  infallible. 

Duke.  You  are  pleasant,  sir,  and  speak  apace. 

Lucio.  Why,  what  a  ruthless  thing  is  this  in  him,  for  the  rebellion 
of  a  cod-piece  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  man !    Would  the  duke  that 

•  Xot  the  wear.]  Not  the  fashion. 

*  A  motion  ungenerative,— ]  The  old  text  has, — "  a  motion  enerative,"  corrected  by 
Theobald. 
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is  absent  have  done  this  ?  Ere  he  would  have  hanged  a  man  for  the 
getting  a  hundred  bastards,  he  would  have  paid  for  the  nursing  a 
thousand:  <he  had  some  feeling  of  the  sport;  he  knew  the  service, 
and  that  instructed  him  to  mercy. 

Duke.  I  never  heard  the  absent  duke  much  detected a  for  women : 
he  was  not  inclined  that  way. 
*  Lucio.  0,  sir!  you  are  deceived. 

Duke.  T  is  not  possible. 

Lucio.  Who?  not  the  duke?  yes,  your  beggar  of  fifty;  and  his 
use  was  to  put  a  ducat  in  her  clack-dish :  the  duke  had  crotchets  in 
him.    He  would  be  drunk  too ;  that  let  me  inform  you. 

Duke.  You  do  him  wrong,  surely. 

Lucio.  Sir,  I  was  an  inward*  of  his.  A  shy  fellow  was  the  duke ; 
and  I  believe  I  know  the  cause  of  his  withdrawing. 

Duke.  What,  I  pr^rthee,  might  be  the  cause? 

Lucio.  No,— pardon: — ^tis  a  secret  must  be  locked  within  the 
teeth  and  the  lips ;  but  this  I  can  let  you  understand, — the  greater 
file  of  the  subject  held  the  duke  to  be  wise. 

Duke.  Wise !  why,  no  question  but  he  was. 

Lucio.  A  very  superficial,  ignorant,  unweighing  fellow. 

Duke.  Either  this  is  envy  in  you,  folly,  or  mistaking :  the  very 
stream  of  his  life,  and  the  business  he  hath  helmed,  must,  upon  a 
warranted  need,  give  him  a  better  proclamation.  Let  him  be  but 
testimonied  in  his  own  bringings-foAh,  and  he  shall  appear  to  the 
envious  a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and  a  soldier.  Therefore,  you  speak 
unskilfully ;  or,  if  your  knowledge  be  more,  it  is  much  darkened  in 
your  malice. 

Lucio.  Sir,  I  know  him,  and  I  love  him. 

Duke.  Love  talks  with  better  knowledge,  and  knowledge  with 
dearer*  love. 

Lucio.  Gome,  sir,  I  know  what  I  know. 

Duke.  I  can  harxlly  believe  that*  since  you  know  not  what  you 
speak.  But,  if  ever  the  duke  return  (as  our  prayers  are  he  may),  let 
me  desire  you  to  make  your  answer  before  him.  If  it  be  honest  you 
have  spoke,  you  have  courage  to  maintain  it :  I  am  bound  to  call 
upon  you ;  and,  I  pray  you,  your  name  ? 

Lucio.  Sir,  my  name  is  Lucio ;  well  known  to  the  duke. 

Duke.  He  shall  know  you  better,  sir,  if  I  may  live  to  report  you. 

Lucio.  I  fear  you  not. 

Duke.  0,  you  hope  the  duke  will  return  no  more,  or  you  imagine 
me  too  unhurtful  an  opposite.  But,  indeed,  I  can  do  you  little 
harm ;  you  '11  forswear  this  again. 

Lucio.  I  '11  be  hanged  first :  thou  art  deceived  in  me,  friar.  But 
no  more  of  this.    Canst  thou  tell  if  Claudio  die  to-morrow,  or  no  ? 

Duke.  Why  should  he  die,  sir  ? 

Lucio.  Why?  for  filling  a  bottle  with  a  tun-dish.c    I  would  the 

(*)  Old  text,  deare. 

■  Detected  for  women  .*]  That  in,  accused  on  account  of  women. 

*  An  inward—]  A  familiar,  an  intimate, 

c  A  tun-dish.]  An  old  Warwickshire  name  for  a  funnel. 
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duke  we  talk  of,  were  returned  again :  this  ungenitured  agent  will 
unpeople  the  province  with  continency ;  sparrows  must  not  build  in 
his  house-eaves,  because  they  are  lecherous.  The  duta  yet  would 
have  dark  deeds  darkly  answered ;  he  would  never  bring  them  to 
light :  would  he  were  returned !  Marry,  this  Claudio  is  condemned 
for  untrussing.  Farewell,  good  friar ;  I  pr'ythee,  pray  for  me.  The 
duke,  I  say  to  thee  again,  would  eat  mutton  on  Fridays.  He's  now 
past  it;  yeta  and  I  say  to  thee,  he  would  mouth  with  a  beggar, 
though  she  smelt  brown  bread  and  garlic:  say,  that  I  said  so. 
Farewell.  [Exit. 

Duke.  No  might  nor  greatness  in  mortality 
Can  censure  'scape :  back-wounding  calumny 
The  whitest  virtue  strikes.    What  king  so  strong, 
Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  slanderous  tongue  ? — 
But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Escalus,  Provost,  and  Officers,  with  Mistress  Overdone. 

Esoal.  Go :  away  with  her  to  prison ! 

Mns.  Ov.  Good  my  lord,  be  good  to  me !  your  honour  is  accounted 
a  merciful  man :  good  my  lord ! 

Esoal.  Double  and  treble  admonition,  and  still  forfeit  in  the  same 
kind  ?    This  would  make  mercy  swear  and  play  the  tyrant. 

Prov.  A  bawd  of  eleven  years'  continuance,  may  it  please  your 
honour. 

Mrs.  Ov.  My  lord,  this  is  one  Lucio's  information  against  me. 
Mistress  Kate  Keepdown  was  with  child  by  him  in  the  duke's  time; 
he  promised  her  marriage :  his  child  is  a  year  and  a  quarter  old,  come 
Philip  and  Jacob.  I  have  kept  it  myself;  and  see  how  he  goes 
about  to  abuse  me ! 

Esoal.  That  fellow  is  a  fellow  of  much  licence:— let  him  be 
called  before  us. — Away  with  her  to  prison !  Go  to :  no  more  words. 
[Exeunt  Officers,  with  Mistress  Overdone. 
Provost,  my  brother  Angelo  will  not  be  altered ;  Claudio  must  die 
to-morrow :  let  him  be  furnished  with  divines,  and  have  all  charitable 
preparation.  If  my  brother  wrought  by  my  pity,  it  should  not  be  so 
with  him. 

Prov.  So  please  you,  this  friar  hath  been  with  him,  and  advised 
him  for  the  entertainment  of  death. 

Esoal.  Good  even,  good  father. 

Duke..  Bliss  and  goodness  on  you ! 

Esoal.  Of  whence  are  you  ? 

Duke.  Not  of  this  country,  though  my  chance  is  now 
To  use  it  for  my  time :  lama  brother 
Of  gracious  order,  late  come  from  the  See, 
In  special  business  from  his  holiness. 

Esoal.  What  news  abroad  i'  the  world? 

Duke.  None,  but  that  there  is  so  great  a  fever  on  goodness,  that 

•  He  's  now  past  it ;  yet  and  I  say  to  thee,  &c.]  Hanmer  altered  this  to— 
"  He  'a  not  past  it  yet ;  and,  I  say  to  thee,"  &c. 
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the  dissolution  of  it  must  cure  it:  novelty  is  only  in  request ;  and* 
it  is  as  dangerous  to  be  aged  in  any  kind  of  course,  as  it  is  virtuous 
to  be  constant*  in  any  undertaking:  there  is  scarce  truth  enough 
alive  to  make  societies  secure,  but  security  enough  to  make  fellow- 
ships accursed.5  Much  upon  this  riddle  runs  the  wisdom  of  the 
world.  This  news  is  old  enough,  yet  it  is  every  day's  news.  I  pray 
you,  sir,  of  what  disposition  was  the  duke? 

Escal.  One  that,  above  all  other  strifes,  contended  especially  to 
know  himself. 

Duke.  What  pleasure  was  he  given  to  ? 

Escal.  Bather  rejoicing  to  see  another  merry,  than  merry  at  anv 
thing  which  professed  to  make  him  rejoice:  a  gentleman  of  all 
temperance.  But  leave  we  him  to  his  events,  with  a  prayer  they 
may  prove  prosperous;  and  let  me  desire  to  know  how  you  find 
Olaudio  prepared.  I  am  made  to  understand  that  you  have  lent  him 
visitation. 

Duke.  He  professes  to  have  received  no  sinister  measure  from  his 
judge,  but  most  willingly  humbles  himself  to  the  determination  of 
justice;  yet  had  he  framed  to  himself,  by  the  instruction  of  his 
frailty,  many  deceiving  promises  of  life,  which  I,  by  my  good  leisure, 
have  discredited  to  him,  and  now  is  he  resolved  to  aie. 

Escal.  Tou  have  paid  the  heavens  your  function,  and  the  prisoner 
the  very  debt  of  your  calling.  I  have  laboured  for  the  poor  gentle- 
man to  the  extremest  shore  of  my  modesty ;  but  my  brother  justice 
have  I  found  so  severe,  that  he  hath  forced  me  to  tell  him  he  is  indeed 
— justice. 

Duke.  If  his  own  life  answer  the  straitness  of  his  proceeding,  it 
shall  become  him  well;  wherein  if  he  chance  to  fail,  he  hath 
sentenced  himself. 

Escal.  I  am  going  to  visit  the  prisoner.    Fare  you  well. 

Duke.  Peace  be  with  you !  [Exemt  Esoalus  and  Provost. 

He,  who  the  sword  of  heaven  will  bear, 
Should  be  as  holy  as  severe ; 
Pattern  in  himself  to  know, 
Grace  to  stand,  and  virtue  go; 
More  nor  less  to  others  paying, 
Than  by  self  offences  weighing. 
Shame  to  him  whose  cruel  striking 
Kills  for  faults  of  his  own  liking ! 
Twice  treble  shame  on  Angelo, 
To  weed  my  vice  and  let  his  grow! 
0,  what  may  man  within  him  hide, 
Thou  angel  on  the  outward  side! 
How  may  likeness,  made  in  crimes, 
Making  practice  on  the  times, 


(*)  Old  text  inserts,  as. 

tant  in  any  undertaking :] 
ise  can  be  extracted  from 
*  But  security  enough  to  make  fellowships  accursed.]  The'  allusion,  Malone  says,  is 
4  to  those  legal  securities  into  which  fellowship  leads  men  to  enter  for  each  other.' 


•  As  it  is  virtuous  to  be  constant  in  any  undertaking :]  Is  it  not  plain  the  poet  wrote, 
inconstant  f    What  possible  sense  can  be  extracted  from  the  passage  as  it  stands  ? 
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To  draw  with  idle  spiders'  strings 

Most  pond'rons  and  substantial  things  !• 

Graft  against  vice  I  most  apply: 

With  Angelo  to-night  shall  lie 

His  old  betrothed  but  despis'd ; 

So  disguise  shall,  by  the  aisgiuVd, 

Pay  with  falsehood  false  exacting, 

And  perform  an  old  contracting.  Exit. 


ACT    IV. 

SCENE  I.— A  Boom  in  Mariana'*  Eoum. 
Mabiana  discovered  sitting:  a  Boy  singing. 

SONG, 

Take,  0,  take  those  lips  away. 

That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn; 
And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day, 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn: 
Bui  my  kisses  bring  again, 

bring  again, 
Seals  of  love,  but  seaVd  in  vain, 

seaVd  in  vain,  (l) 

•  Mort  pond'rous  and  substantial  things !]  This  speech  is  disfigured  by  a  cluster  of 
errors :  in  the  third  line,  for  "  know/'  which  is  an  evident  misprint,  we  propose  to  sub- 
stitute show;  in  the  thirteenth,  "  made,"  we  think  with  Malone,  is  a  typographical  slip 
for  wade;  as  "  Making,'1  in  the  next  line,  appears  to  be  for  Masking.  Adopting  these 
slight  changes,  and  reading,  "  So  draw,"  instead  of  "  lb  draw,"  in  the  fifteenth  line, 
the  sense  becomes  perfectly  intelligible : — 

11  He  who  the  sword  of  heaven  will  bear, 
Should  be  as  holy  as  severe ; 
Pattern  in  himself  to  show 
Grace  to  stand,  and  virtue  go ; 

(That  is,  to  show  grace  how  to  stand  and  virtue  how  to  go.) 

More  nor  less  to  others  paying, 
Than  by  self  offences  weighing. 
Shame  to  him  whose  cruel  striking 
Kills  for  faults  of  his  own  liking  1 
Twice  treble  shame  on  Angelo, 
To  weed  my  vice  and  let  his  grow ! 
0.  what  may  man  within  him  hide 
Though  an$el  on  the  outward  side ! 
How  may  likeness  wade  in  crimes ! 

{Likeness  menus  false  seeming.) 

Masking,  practice  on  the  times ! 

(That  is,  Soto  may  masking  practice,  &c.) 

So  draw  with  idle  spiders'  strings 

Most  pond' reus  and  substantial  things  V 
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Mabi.  Break  off  thy  song,  and  haste  thee  quick  away : 
Here  comes  a  man  of  comfort,  whose  advice 
Hath  often  still'd  my  brawling  discontent. —  {Exit  Boy. 

Enter  Duke,  disguised  as  before.  » 

I  cry  you  mercy,  sir ;  and  well  could  wish 

You  had  not  found  me  here  so  musical : 

Let  me  excuse  me,  and  believe  me  so, — 

My  mirth  it  much  displeas'd,  but  pleas'd  my  woe. 

Duke.  'T  is  good ;  though  music  oft  hath  such  a  charm, 
To  make  bad  good,  and  good  provoke  to  harm. — 
I  pray  you,  tell  me,  hath  any  body  inquired  for  me  here  to-day? 
much  upon  this  time  have  I  promised  here  to  meet. 

Mabi.  Ton  have  not  been  inquired  after :  I  have  sat  here  all  day. 

Duke.  I  do  constantly  believe  you. — The  time  is  come  even  now. 
I  shall  crave  your  forbearance  a  little :  may  be  I  will  call  upon  you 
anon,  for  some  advantage  to  yourself. 

Mabi.  I  am  always  bound  to  you.  lExiL 

Enter  Isabella. 

Dues.  Very  well  met,  and  welcome. 
What  is  the  news  from  this  good  deputy  ? 

Isab.  He  hath  a  garden  circummur'd  with  brick, 
"Whose  western  side  is  with  a  vineyard  back'd ; 
And  to  that  vineyard  is  a  planched  gate, 
That  makes  his  opening  with  this  bigger  key : 
This  other  doth  command  a  little  door, 
Which  from  the  vineyard  to  the  garden  leads ; 
There  have  I  made  my  promise  upon  the  heavy  middle  of  the  night 
to  call  upon  him.a 

Dues.  But  shall  you  on  your  knowledge  find  this  way  ? 

Isab.  I  have  ta'en  a  due  and  weary  note  upon 't : 
With  whispering  and  most  guilty  diligence, 
In  action  all  of  precept*  he  did  show  me 
The  way  twice  o'er. 

Duke.  Are  there  no  other  tokens 

Between  you  'greed,  concerning  her  observance? 

Isab.  No,  none,  but  only  a  repair  i'  the  dark ; 
And  tiiat  I  have  possess'd  him  my  most  stay 
Can  be  but  brief;  for  I  have  made  him  know 
I  have  a  servant  comes  with  me  along, 
That  stays  upon  me ;  whose  persuasion  is, 
I  oome  about  my  brother. 

Duke.  T  is  well  borne  up. 

•  There  have  I  made  my  promise  upon  the  heavy  middle  of  the  night  to  call  upon 
him.]  This  is  printed  thus,  as  verse,  in  the  old  copies, — 

M  There  have  I  made  my  promise  upon  the 
Heavy  middle  of  the  night  to  call  upon  him." 

*  2 
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1  have  not  yet  made  known  to  Mariana 

A  word  of  this. — What,  ho !  within !  come  forth. 

Re-enter  Mariana. 

I  pray  you,  be  acquainted  with  this  maid ; 
She  comes  to  do  you  good. 

Isab.  I  do  desire  the  like. 

Duke.  Do  you  persuade  yourself  that  T  respect  you  ? 

Marl  Good  friar,  I  know  you  do,  and  have*  found  it. 

Duke.  Take,  then,  this  your  companion  by  the  hand, 
Who  hath  a  story  ready  for  your  ear. 
I  shall  attend  your  leisure :  but  make  haste ; 
The  vaporous  night  approaches. 

Marl  Will 't  please  you  walk  aside  ? 

[Exeunt  Mariana  and  Isabella. 

Duke.  0  place  and  greatness !  millions  of  false  eyes 
Are  stuck  upon  thee !    Volumes  of  report 
Run  with  these  false  and  most  contrarious  quests* 
Upon  thy  doings !  thousand  escapes  of  wit 
Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dream, 
And  rack  thee  in  their  fancies ! 

Re-enter  Mariana  and  Isabella. 

Welcome !    How  agreed  ? 

Isab.  She  '11  take  the  enterprise  upon  her,  father, 
If  you  advise  it. 

Duke.  It  is  not  my  consent, 

But  my  entreaty  too. 

Isab.  Little  have  you  to  say, 

When  you  depart  from  him,  but,  soft  and  low, 
Remember  now  my  brother. 

Marl  Fear  me  not. 

Duke.  Nor,  gentle  daughter,  fear  you  not  at  alL 
He  is  your  husband  on  a  pre-contr&ct : 
To  bring  you  thus  together,  'tis  no  sin, 
Sith  that  the  justice  of  your  title  to  him 
Doth  flourish  the  deceit.    Come,  let  us  go : 
Our  corn 's  to  reap,  for  yet  our  tUthsf  to  sow.  {Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.— A  Room  m  the  Prison. 

Enter  Provost  and  Pompet. 

jt/rov.  Come  hither,  sirrah.    Can  you  cut  off  a  man's  head? 
Pom.  If  the  man  be  a  bachelor,  sir,  I  can ;  but  if  he  be  a  mar- 

(♦)  First  folio,  Quest.  (f)  Old  text,  Tithes. 

•  And  hare  found  it.]  We  should  perhaps  read,—"  and  haye  oft  found  it,"  &c. 
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ried  man,  he  is  his  wife's  head,  and  I  can  never  cat  off  a  woman's 
head. 

Pbov.  Come,  sir,  leave  me  your  snatches,  and  yield  me  a  direct 
answer.  To-morrow  morning  are  to  die  Claudio  and  Barnardine: 
here  is  in  our  prison  a  common  executioner,  who  in  his  office  lacks  a 
helper:  if  you  will  take  it  on  you  to  assist  him,  it  shall  redeem  you 
from  your  gyves  ;  if  not,  yon  shall  have  your  full  time  of  imprison- 
ment, and  your  deliverance  with  an  unpitied  whipping,  for  you  have 
been  a  notorious  bawd. 

Pom.  Sir,  I  have  been  an  unlawful  bawd,  time  out  of  mind ;  but 
yet  I  will  be  content  to  be  a  lawful  hangman.  I  would  be  glad  to 
receive  some  instruction  from  my  fellow  partner. 

Pbov.  What  ho,  Abhorson !  where 's  Abhorson,  there  ? 

Enter  Abhorson. 

Abhor.  Do  you  call,  sir? 

Pbov.  Sirrah,  here's  a  fellow  will  help  you  to-morrow  in  your 
execution.  If  you  think  it  meet,  compound  with  him  by  the  year, 
and  let  him  abide  here  with  you;  if  not,  use  him  for  the  present,  and 
dismiss  him.  He  cannot  plead  his  estimation  with  you ;  he  hath 
been  a  bawd. 

Abhob.  A  bawd,  sir,  fie  upon  him  I  he  will  discredit  our  mystery. 

Paov.  Go  to,  sir ;  you  weigh  equally :  a  feather  will  turn  the  scale. 


Pom.  Pray,  sir,  by  your  good  favour, — for,  surely,  sir,  a  good 
favour*  you  have,  but  that  you  have  a  hanging  look, — do  you  call,  sir, 
your  occupation  a  mystery  f 

Abhob.  Ay,  sir ;  a  mystery. 

Pom.  Painting,  sir,  I  have  heard  say,  is  a  mystery;  and  your 
whores,  sir,  being  members  of  my  occupation,  using  painting,  do 
prove  my  occupation  a  mystery ;  but  what  mystery  there  should  be 
m  hanging,,  if  1  should  be  hanged,  I  cannot  imagine. 

Abhob.  Sir,  it  is  a  mystery. 

Pom.  Proof? 

Abhob.  Every  true  man's  apparel  fits  your  thief. 

Pom.  If  it  be  too  little  for  your  thief,  your  true  man  thinks  it  big 
enough ;  if  it  be  too  big  for  your  thief,  your  thief  thinks  it  little 
enough :  so,  every  true  man's  apparel  fits  your  thief* 

Re-enter  Provost. 

Pbov.  Are  you  agreed? 

Pom.  Sir,  I  will  serve  him ;  for  I  do  find,  your  hangman  is  a  more 
penitent  trade  than  your  bawd ;  he  doth  oftener  ask  forgiveness. 

Paov.  Ton,  sirrah,  provide  your  block  and  your  axe  to-morrrow 
four  o'clock. 

•  Farour— ]  That  is,  countenance,  aspect. 

*  — erery  true  man's  apparel  fits  your  thief.]  This  is  the  division  of  the  dialogue  in 
the  old  copies.  In  modern  editions,  this  speech  of  Pompey's  forms  part  of  Abhorson' a, 
perhaps  rightly. 
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Abhor.  Come  on,  bawd ;  I  will  instruct  thee  in  my  trade :  follow. 

Pom.  I  do  desire  to  learn,  sir ;  and  I  hope,  if  you  have  occasion  to 
use  me  for  your  own  turn,  you  shall  find  me  yare  ;*  for,  truly,  sir,  for 
your  kindness  I  owe  you  a  good  turn. 

Pbov.  Call  hither  Baraardine  and  Claudio : 

[Exeunt  Pompby  and  Abhobson. 
The  one  has  my  pity ;  not  a  jot  the  other, 
Being  a  murderer,  though  he  were  my  brother. 

Enter  Claudio. 

Look,  here 's  the  warrant,  Claudio,  for  thy  death : 
'Tis  now  dead  midnight,  and  by  eight  to-morrow 
Thou  must  be  made  immortal.    Where 's  Barnardine  ? 

Claud.  As  fast  lock'd  up  in  sleep,  as  guiltless  labour, 
When  it  lies  starkly  in  the  traveller's  bones : 
He  will  not  wake. 

Pbov.  Who  can  do  good  on  him  ? 

Well,  go ;  prepare  yourself.    [Knocking  unthouf]    But  hark,  what 

noise? 
Heaven  give  your  spirits  comfort ! — [Exit  Claudio.]    By  and  by ! — 
I  hope  it  is  some  pardon  or  reprieve 
For  the  most  gentle  Claudio. — 

Enter  Duke,  disguised  as  before. 

Welcome,  father. 

Duke.  The  best  and  wholesom'st  spirits  of  the  night 
Envelop  you,  good  provost !    Who  call'd  here  of  late  ? 

Pbov.  None,  since  the  curfew  rung. 

Duke.  Not  Isabel?    * 

Pbov.  No. 

Duke.         They  will,  then,  ere  *t  be  long. 

Pbov.  What  comfort  is  for  Claudio  ? 

Duke.  There 's  some  in  hope. 

Pbov.  It  is  a  bitter  deputy. 

Duke.  Not  so,  not  so :  his  life  is  parallelM 
Even  with  the  stroke*  and  line  of  his  great  justice. 
He  doth  with  holy  abstinence  subdue 
That  in  himself  which  he  spurs  on  his  power 
To  qualify  in  others :  were  ne  meal'd*  with  that 
Which  he  corrects,  then  were  he  tyrannous ; 

But  this  being  so,  he 's  just. — [Knocking  without.']    Now  are  they 
come. —  [Exit  Provost. 

This  is  a  gentle  provost :  seldom  when 

The  steeled  gaoler  is  the  friend  of  men.  [Knocking, 

How  now !  what  noise  ?    That  spirit 's  possessed  with  haste, 
That  wounds  the  unsisting4  postern  with  these  strokes. 

*  Tare;]  Beady,  tumble. 

*  Stroke—]  Stroke  means  rule,  and  not,  as  it  has  always  been  understood,  "  a  stroke 
of  a  pen." ! 

«  Meal'd— ]  Mingled,  compounded. 

*  Unsistinfr— ]  So  the  old  text.    Blackstone  suggested  it  came  from  netof  to  stand 
still,  and  signified,  "  never  at  rest"    It  is  more  probably  a  misprint 
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Prov.  [Without    Speaking  to  one  at  the  door. 2    There  lie  must 
stay  until  the  officer 
Arise  to  let  him  in :  he  is  call'd  np. 

Re-enter  Provost. 

Duke.  Hare  yon  no  countermand  for  Claudio  yet> 
But  he  must  die  to-morrow  ? 

Peov.  None,  sir,  none. 

Duke.  As  near  the  dawning,  provost,  as  it  is, 
You  shall  hear  more  ere  morning. 

Peov.  Happily, 

You  something  know;  yet  I  believe  there  comes 
No  countermand:  no  such  example  have  we: 
Besides,  upon  the  very  siege*  of  justice, 
Lord  Angelo  hath  to  the  public  ear 
Professtt  the  contrary. — 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

This  is  his  lordship's*  man. 

Duke.  And  here  comes  Claudio's  pardon.b 

Mess.  ^Mj  lord  hath  sent  you  this  note ;  and  by  me  this  farther 
charge, — that  you  swerve  not  from  the  smallest  article  of  it,  neither 
in  time,  matter,  or  other  circumstance.  Good  morrow ;  for,  as  I  take 
it>  it  is  almost  day. 

Prov.  I  shall  obey  him.  [Exit  Messenger. 

Duke.  [Aside.']  This  is  his  pardon ;  purchas'd  by  such  sin, 
For  which  the  pardoner  himself  is  in. 
Hence  hath  offence  his  quick  celerity, 
When  it  is  borne  in  high  authority : 
When  vice  makes  mercy,  mercy 's  so  extended, 
That  for  the  fault's  love  is  the  offender  Mended. — 
Now,  sir,  what  news  ? 

Prov.  I  told  you :  lord  Angelo,  belike  thinking  me  remiss  in  mine 
office,  awakens  me  with  this  unwonted  putting  on ;  methinks  strangely 
for  he  hath  not  used  it  before. 

Duke.  Pray  you,  let 's  hear. 

Prov.  [Reads.]  Whatsoever  you  may  hear  to  the  contrary,  Jet  Claudio 
he  executed  by  four  of  the  clock;  and  in  the  afternoon  Barnardine.  For 
my  better  satisfaction,  let  me  have  Claudio's  head  sent  me  by  five.  Let 
this  he  duly  performed;  with  a  thought  that  more  depends  on  it  than  we 
must  yet  deliver.  Thus  fait  not  to  do  your  office,  as  you  will  answer  it 
at  your  peril. 
What  say  you  to  this,  sir? 

Duke.  What  is  that  Barnardine,  who  is  to  be  executed  in  the  after- 
noon? 


•  8ie*e— ]  8*at. 

*  And  hen 


(♦)  Old  text,  Zardi 


1  here  comes  Claudio's  pardon.]  In  the  old  copies  this  line  is  given  to  the 
Provost  and  the  preceding  one  to  the  Duke ;  a  manifest  mistake. 
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Prov.  A  Bohemian  born,  but  here  nursed  np  and  bred :  one  that  is 
a  prisoner  nine  years  old.* 

Duke.  How  came  it  that  the  absent  duke  had  not  either  delivered 
him  to  his  liberty  or  executed  him?-  I  have  heard  it  was  ever  his 
manner  to  do  so. 

Prov.  His  ftiends  still  wrought  reprieves  for  him :  and,  indeed,  his 
fact,  till  now  in  the  government  of  lord  Angelo,  came  not  to  an  un- 
doubtful proof. 

Duke.  It  is  now  apparent. 

Prov.  Most  manifest,  and  not  denied  by  himself, 

Duke.  Hath  he  borne  himself  penitently  in  prison  ?  How  seems 
he  to  be  touched  ? 

Prov.  A  man  that  apprehends  death  no  more  dreadfully  but  as  a 
drunken  sleep ;  careless,  reckless,  and  fearless  of  what's  past,  present* 
or  to  come ;  insensible  of  mprtality,  and  desperately  mortal. 

Duke.  He  wants  advice. 

Prov.  He  will  hear  none.  He  hath  evermore  had  the  liberty  of 
the  prison;  give  him  leave  to  escape  hence,  he  would  not:  drunk 
many  times  a  day,  if  not  many  days  entirely  drunk.  We  have  very 
oft  awaked  him,  as  if  to  carry  him  to  execution,  and  showed  him  a 
seeming  warrant  for  it ;  it  hath  not  moved  him  at  all. 

Duke.  More  of  him  anon.  There  is  written  in  your  brow,  provost, 
honesty  and  constancy:  if  I  read  it  not  truly,  my  ancient  skill  be- 
guiles me ;  but,  in  the  boldness  of  my  cunning,b  I  will  lay  myself  in 
hazard.  Claudio,  whom  here  you  have  warrant  to  execute  is  no  greater 
forfeit  to  the  law  than  Angelo  who  hath  sentenced  him.  To  make  you 
understand  this  in  a  manifested  effect,  I  crave  but  four  days'  respite, 
for  the  which  you  are  to  do  me  both  a  present  and  a  dangerous 
courtesy. 

Prov.  Pray,  sir,  in  what? 

Duke.  In  the  delaying  death. 

Prov.  Alack !  how  may  I  do  it, — having  the  hour  limited,  and  an 
express  command,  under  penalty,  to  deliver  his  head  in  the  view  of 
Angelo?  I  may  make  my  case  as  Glaudio's,  to  cross  this  in  the 
smallest. 

Duke.  By  the  vow  of  mine  order  I  warrant  you :  if  my  instructions 
may  be  your  guide,  let  this  Barnardine  be  this  morning  executed,  and 
his  head  borne  to  Angelo. 

Prov.  Angelo  hath  seen  them  both,  and  will  discover  the  favour. 

Duke.  0  death 's  a  great  disguiser ;  and  you  may  add  to  it.  Shave 
the  head,  and  tie  the  beard ;  and  say  it  was  the  desire  of  the  penitent 
to  be  so  bared  before  his  death :  you  know  the  course  is  common.  If 
anything  fell  to  you  upon  this,  more  than  thanks  and  good  fortune, 
bj  the  Saint  whom  I  profess,  I  will  plead  against  it  with  my  life. 

Prov.  Pardon  me,  good  father ;  it  is  against  my  oath. 

Duke.  Were  you  sworn  to  the  duke,  or  to  the  deputy  ? 

Prov.  To  him,  and  to  his  substitutes. 

•  A  prisoner  nine  years  old.]  That  is,  has  been  imprisoned  for  nine  yean. 

*  The  boldness  of  my  cunning,—]  In  the  assurance  of  my  •opacity. 
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Duke.  Ton  will  think  you  have  made  no  offence,  if  the  duke  avouoh 
the  justice  of  your  dealing. 

Pbov.  But  what  likelihood  is  in  that  ? 

Duke.  Not  a  resemblance,  but  a  certainty.  Yet  since  I  see  you 
fearful,  that  neither  my  coat,  integrity,  nor  persuasion,  can  with  ease 
attempt  you,  I  will  go  further  than  I  meant,  to  pluck  all  fears  out  of 
you.  Look  you,  sir,  nere  is  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  duke :  you  know 
the  character,  I  doubt  not ;  and  the  signet  is  not  strange  to  you. 

Pbov.  I  know  them  both. 

Duke.  The  contents  of  this  is  the  return  of  the  duke :  you  shall 
anon  over-read  it  at  your  pleasure,  where  you  shall  find,  within  these 
two  days  he  will  be  here.  This  a  thing  that  Angelo  knows  not,  for 
he  this  very  day  receives  letters  of  strange  tenour ;  perchance,  of  the 
duke's  death;  perchance,  entering  into  some  monastery;  but,  by 
chance,  nothing  of  what  is  writ.*  Look,  the  unfolding  star  calls  up 
the  shepherd.  Put  not  yourself  into  amazement  how  these  things 
should  be :  all  difficulties  are  but  easy  when  they  are  known.  Call 
your  executioner,  and  off  with  Barnaraine's  head :  I  will  give  him  a 
present  shrift,  and  advise  him  for  a  better  place.  Tet  you  are 
amazed;  but  this  shall  absolutely  resolve  you.  Come  away;  it  is. 
almost  clear  dawn.  [ExewiL 


SCENE  III.— Another  Boom  in  the  same. 

Enter  Pompey. 

Pom.  I  am  as  well  acquainted b  here,  as  I  was  in  our  house  of  pro- 
fession :  one  would  think  it  were  Mistress  Overdone's  own  house,  for 
here  be  many  of  her  old  customers.  First,  here 's  young  master  Bash ; 
he 's  in  for  a  commodity  of  brown  paper  and  old  ginger,  (2)  nine-score 
and  seventeen  pounds;  of  which  he  made  five  marks,  ready  money: 
marry,  then  ginger  was  not  much  in  request,  for  the  old  women  were 
all  dead.  Then  is  there  here  one  master  Caper,  at  the  suit  of  master 
Threepile  the  mercer,  for  some  four  suits  of  peach-coloured  satin, 
which  now  peaches  him  a  beggar.  Then  have  we  here  young  Dizzy, 
and  young  master  Deepvow,  and  master  Copperspur,  and  master 
Istaurelackey,  the  rapier  and  dagger-man,  and  youn^  Dropheir  thai 
killed  lusty  Pudding,  and  master  Forthright  the  tilter,  and  brave 
master  Shoetie  the  great  traveller,  and  mid  Halfcan  that  stabbed 
Pots,  and,  I  think,  forty  more ;  all  great  doers  in  our  trade,  and  are 
now  for  the  Lords  sake.  (3) 

»  By  chance,  nothing  of  what  it  writ.]  That  is,  nothing  of  what  is  truth,  or  gospel: 
eo  in  "  Pericles,"  Act  IL  (Gower)— 

"  Thinks  all  ia  writ  he  spoken  can." 

From  not  understanding  this  sense  of  the  word,  some  modern  editors  propose  to  read, 
with  Warburton, — "  nothing  of  what  is  here  writ."  and  to  make  the  Duke  point  to  the 
letter  in  his  hand.    Mr.  Collier  indeed  suggests  the  possibility  that "  writ "  ought  to  be 


■VS' 


am  as  weU  acquainted—]  That  is,  as  weU  famished  with  acquaintance. 
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Enter  Abhorson. 

Abhor.  Sirrah,  bring  Barnardine  hither. 

Pom.  Master  Barnardine!  70a  must  rise  and  be  hanged,  master 
Barnardine. 

AtiftOB.  What,  ho,  Barnardine ! 

Babnab.  [WithinJ]  A  pox  o'  your  throats!  Who  makes  that 
noise  there  ?  what  are  you  ? 

Pom.  Your  friend,*  sir ;  the  hangman.  You  must  be  so  good,  sir, 
to  rise  and  be  put  to  death. 

Barnar.  [  Within.']  Away,  you  rogue,  away !    I  am  sleepy. 

Abhor.  Tell  him,  ne  must  awake,  and  that  quickly  too. 

Pom.  Pray,  master  Barnardine,  awake  till  you  are  executed,  and 
sleep  afterwards. 

Abhor.  Go  in  to  him,  and  fetch  him  out 

Pom.  He  is  coming,  sir,  he  is  coming ;  I  hear  his  straw  rustle. 

Abhor.  Is  the  axe  upon  the  block,  sirrah  ? 

Pom.  Very  ready,  sir. 

Enter  Barnardine. 

Barnar.  How  now,  Abhorson !  what 's  the  news  with  you  ? 

Abhor.  Truly,  sir,  I  would  desire  you  to  clap  into  your  prayers ; 
for,  look  you,  the  warrant's  come. 

Barnar.  You  rogue,  I  have  been  drinking  all  night;  I  am  not 
fitted  for 't. 

Pom.  O,  the  better,  sir ;  for  he  that  drinks  all  night,  and  is  hanged 
betimes  in  the  morning,  may  sleep  the  sounder  all  the  next  day. 

Abhor.  Look  you,  sir;  here  comes  your  ghostly  father:  do  we 
jest  now,  think  you  ? 

Enter  Duke,  disguised  as  before. 

Duke.  Sir,  induced  by  my  charity,  and  hearing  how  hastily  you 
are  to  depart,  I  am  come  to  advise  you,  comfort  you,  and  pray  witb 
you. 

Barnar.  Friar,  not  I :  I  have  been  drinking  hard  all  night,  and  1 
will  have  more  time  to  prepare  me,  or  they  shall  beat  out  my  brains 
with  billets.    I  will  not  consent  to  die  this  day,  that 's  certain. 

Duke.  0,  sir,  you  must ;  and  therefore,  I  beseech  you 
Look  forward  on  the  journey  you  shall  go. 

Barnar.  I  swear,  I  will  not  die  to-day  for  any  man's  persuasion. 

Duke.  But  hear  you, — 

Barnar.  Not  a  word:  if  you  have  any  thing  to  say  to  me,  come  to 
my  ward ;  for  thence  will  not  I  to-day.  [Exit. 

Duke.  Unfit  to  live,  or  die :  0,  gravel  heart ! — 
After  him,  fellows :  bring  him  to  the  block. 

[Exeunt  Abhorson  and  Poxpet. 

(♦)  Old  text,  frimtds. 
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Enter  Provost 

Prov.  Now,  sir;  how  do  you  find  the  prisoner? 

Duke.  A  creature  unprepar'd,  unmeet  for  death ; 
And  to  transport  him  in  the  mind  he  is, 
Were  damnable. 

Pbov.  Here  in  the  prison,  father,    , 

There  died  this  morning  of  a  cruel  fever 
One  Ragozine,  a  most  notorious  pirate, 
A  man  of  Claudio's  years ;  his  beard  and  head 
Just  of  his  colour.     What  if  we  do  omit 
This  reprobate  till  he  were  well  inclin'd, 
And  satisfy  the  deputy  with  the  visage 
Of  Bagozine,  more  like  to  Claudio  ? 

Duke.  0,  't  is  an  accident  that  heaven  provides ! 
Dispatch  it  presently ;  the  hour  draws  on 
Prenx'd  by  Angelo :  see  this  be  done. 
And  sent  accoiding  to  command,  whiles  I 
Persuade  this  rude  wretch  willingly  to  die. 

Pbov.  This  shall  be  done,  good  father,  presently. 
But  Barnardine  must  die  this  afternoon ; 
And  how  shall  we  continue  Claudio, 
To  save  me  from  the  danger  that  might  come, 
If  he  were  known  alive  ? 

Duke.  Let  this  be  done. 

Put  them  in  secret  holds,  both  Barnardine  and  Claudio : 
Ere  twice  the  sun  hath  made  his  journal  greeting, 
To  yonder  generation  you  shall  find 
Your  safety  manifested.11 

Pbov.  I  am  your  free  dependant. 

Duke.  Quick,  despatch,  and  send  the  head  to  Angelo. 

\Emt  Provost. 
Now  will  I  write  letters  to  Angelo, — 
The  provost,  he  shall  bear  them,— -whose  contents 
Shall  witness  to  him  I  am  near  at  home, 
And  that,  by  great  injunctions,  I  am  bound 
To  enter  publicly :  him  I  '11  desire 
To  meet  me  at  the  consecrated  fount, 
A  league  below  the  city;  and  from  thence, 

•  Ere  twice  the  gun  hath  made  his  journal  greeting, 

To  yonder  generation  you  shall  find 
Your  safety  manifested.] 

The  usual  reading  is  that  introduced  by  Hanmer, — 

"  Ere  twice  the  sun  hath  made  his  journal  greeting 
To  th'  under  generation,  yo  j  shall  find,"  Ac. 

Messrs.  Knight,  Collier,  and  Singer,  however,  have— 

"  Ere  twice  the  sun  hath  made  his  journal  greeting 
To  yonder  generation,  you  snail  find,"  &c. 

The  meaning  we  take  to  be  simply,  ere  two  daye,  you  ehdU  find  your  eqfety  mamfeeUd 
to  the  outer  world. 
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By  cold  gradation  and  well-balanc'd*  form, 
We  shall  proceed  with  Angelo. 

Be-mter  ProYost  with  Ragozine'*  head. 

Prov.  Here  is  the  head ;  I  *11  carry  it  myself. 

Duke.  Convenient  is  it.    Make  a  swift  return, 
For  I  would  commune  with  yon  of  such  things 
That  want  no  ear  but  yours. 

Pkov.  I  '11  make  all  speed.  [Exit. 

Isab.  [Without.]  Peace,  ho,  be  here! 

Duke.  The  tongue  of  Isabel — She 's  come  to  know, 
If  yet  her  brother's  pardon  be  come  hither ; 
But  I  will  keep  her  ignorant  of  her  good, 
To  make  her  heavenly  comforts  of  despair, 
When  it  is  least  expected. 

Enter  Isabella. 

Isab.  Ho!  by  your  leave. 

Duke.  Good  morning  to  you,  fair  and  gracious  daughter. 

Isab.  The  better,  given  me  by  so  holy  a  man.    , 
Hath  yet  the  deputy  sent  my  brother's  pardon  ? 

Duke.  He  hath  releas'd  him,  Isabel,  from,  the  world : 
His  head  is  off,  and  sent  to  Angelo. 

Isab.  Nay,  but  it  is  not  so. 

Duke.  It  is  no  other. 

Show  your  wisdom,  daughter,  in  your  close  patience. 

Isab.  0, 1  will  to  him,  and  pluck  out  his  eyes! 

Duke.  You  shall  not  be  admitted  to  his  sight. 

Isab.  Unhappy  Claudio !    Wretched  Isabel ! 
Injurious  world !    Most  damned  Angelo ! 

©uke.  This  nor  hurts  him,  nor  profits  you  a  jot: 
Forbear  it  therefore ;  give  your  cause  to  heaven. 
Mark  what  I  say,  which  you  shall  find 
By  every  syllable  a  faithful  verity. 
The  duke  comes  home  to-morrow ; — nay,  dry  your  eyes: 
One  of  our  covent,a  and  his  confessor, 
Gives  me  this  instance :  already  he  hath  carried 
Notice  to  Escalus  and  Angelo ; 
Who  do  prepare  to  meet  him  at  the  gates, 
There  to  give  up  their  power.    If  you  can,  pace  your  wisdom 
In  that  good  path  that  I  would  wish  it  go ; 
And  you  shall  hav*  your  bosom  on  this  wretch, 
Grace  of  the  duke,  revenges  to  your  heart, 
And  general  honour. 

Isab.  I  am  directed  by  you. 

Duke.  This  letter,  then,  to  friar  Peter  give ; 

(♦)  Old  text,  weak-baUanfd. 
■  Covent,— ]  The  older  form  of  the  word  eotwmi. 
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'T  is  that  he  sent  me  of  the  duke's  return : 

aay,  by  this  token,  I  desire  his  company 

At  Mariana's  house  to-night.    Her  cause  and  yours 

I  '11  perfect  him  withal ;  and  he  shall  bring  you 

Before  the  duke ;  and  to  the  head  of  Angelo 

Accuse  him  home  and  home.    For  my  poor  self* 

I  am  combined  by  a  sacred  vow, 

And  shall  be  absent.    Wend  you  with  this  letter : 

Command  these  fretting  waters  from  your  eyes 

With  a  light  heart ;  trust  not  my  holy  order, 

If  I  pervert  your  course. — Who 's  here  ? 

Enter  Lucio. 

Lucio.  Good  even. — 

Friar,  where 's  the  provost  ? 

Duke.  Not  within,  sir. 

Lucio.  0,  pretty  Isabella,  I  am  pale  at  mine  heart  to  see  thine 
eyes  so  red :  tnou  must  be  patient.  I  am  fain  to  dine  and  sup  with 
water  and  bran ;  I  dare  not  for  my  head  fill  my  belly ;  one  fruitful 
meal  would  set  me  tot  But  they  say  the  duke  will  be  here  to- 
morrow. By  my  troth,  Isabel,  I  loved  thy  brother :  if  the  old  fan- 
tastical duke  of  dark  corners  had  been  at  home,  he  had  lived. 

[Evit  Isabella. 

Duke.  Sir,  the  duke  is  marvellous  little  beholden  to  your  reports ; 
but  the  best  is,  he  lives  not  in  them. 

Lucio.  Friar,  thou  knowest  not  the  duke  so  well  as  I  do  :  he 's  a 
better  woodman*  than  thou  takest  him  for. 

Duke.  Well,  you'll  answer  this  one  day.    Fare  ye  well. 

Lucio.  Nay,  tarry ;  I  '11  go  along  with  thee :  I  can  tell  thee  pretty 
tales  of  the  duke. 

Duke.  You  have  told  me  too  many  of  him  already,  sir,  if  they  be 
true ;  if  not  true,  none  were  enough. 

Lucio.  I  was  once  before  him  for  getting  a  wench  with  child. 

Duke.  Did  you  such  a  thing  ? 

Lucio.  Yes,  marry,  did  I ;  but  I  was  fain  to  forswear  it ;  they 
would  else  have  married  me  to  the  rotten  medlar. 

Duke.  Sir,  your  company  is  fairer  than  honest.    Rest  you  welL 

Lucio.  By  my  troth,  I  '11  go  with  thee  to  the  lane's  end :  if  bawdy 
talk  offend  you,  we'll  have  very  little  of  it.  Nay,  friar,  I  am  a  kind 
of  burr ;  I  shall  stick.  [ExewtL 


SCENE  IV.— A  Boom  m  Angelo'*  House. 

Enter  Axgelo  and  Esoalub. 

Escal.  Every  letter  he  hath  writ  hath  disvouched  other. 

Awg.  In  most  uneven  and  distracted  manner.    His  actions  show 

•  Woodman—]  A  cant  term  for  a  wenoher. 
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much  like  to  madness :  pray  heaven  his  wisdom  be  not  tainted !  And 
why  meet  him  at  the  gates,  and  re-deliver*  our  authorities  there  ? 

Esgal.  I  guess  not 

Ang.  And  why  should  we  proclaim  it  in  an  hour  before  his  entering, 
that  if  any  crave  redress  of  injustice,  they  should  exhibit  their  peti- 
tions in  the  street? 

Escal.  He  shows  his  reason  for  that , — to  have  a  dispatch  of  com- 
plaints, and  to  deliver  us  from  devices  hereafter,  which  shall  then 
have  no  power  to  stand  against  us. 

Aug.  W  ell,  I  beseech  you,  let  it  be  proclaim'd : 
Betimes  i'  the  morn,  I  '11  call  you  at  your  house* 
Give  notice  to  such  men  of  sort  and  suit 
As  are  to  meet  him. 

Esgal.  I  shall,  sir :  fare  you  well. 

Aug.  Goodnight.—  [Exit Escalus. 

This  deed  unshapes  me  quite,  makes  me  unpregnant»b 
And  dull  to  all  proceedings.    A  deflower'd  maid ! 
And  by  an  eminent  body  that  enfortfd 
The  law  against  it ! — But  that  her  tender  shame 
Will  not  proclaim  against  her  maiden  loss, 
How  might  she  tongue  me !    Yet  reason  dares  her  no ;° 
For  my  authority  rears*  of  a  credent  bulk 
That  no  particular  scandal  once  can  touch, 
But  it  confounds  the  breather.    He  should  have  hVd, 
Save  that  his  riotous  youth,  with  dangerous  sense, 
Might  in  the  times  to  come  have  ta'en  revenge, 
By  so  receiving  a  dishonour^  life 
With  ransom  of  such  shame.    Would  yet  he  had  UYd ! 
Alack,  when  once  our  grace  we  have  forgot* 
Nothing  goes  right !  we  would,  and  we  would  not.  [Exit* 


SCENE  V.— An  open  Place  without  the  City. 
Enter  Duke,  in  his  own  habit,  and  Friar  Peter, 

Duke.  These  letters  at  fit  time  deliver  me :  [Giving  Utters. 

The  provost  knows  our  purpose  and  our  plot. 

*  Re-deliver—]  The  first  folio  has  reliver;  the  second,  deliver. 

*  Unpregnant,— ]  Inapt,  unable.  . 

«  Yet  reason  dares  her  no ;]  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  reason  overawes,  or  frights  tier 
not  to  impeach  me. 

*  For  my  authority  rears  of  a  credent  bulk—']  The  old  copies  have,— 

"  For  my  authority  bearee  of  a  credent  bulke,"  &c. 
which  is  plainly  wrong.    In  modern  editions  the  reading  is, — 

"  For  my  authority  bears  off  a  credent  bulk,"  &c. 
or 

" bears  so  credent  bulk,"  &c. 

and  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  suggests, 

<* bears  ettch  a  credent  bulk." 

For  the  substitution  of  rears  for  bears  we  are  responsible. 
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The  matter  being  afoot,  keep  your  instruction 
And  hold  you  ever  to  our  special  drift, 
Though  sometimes  you  do  blench  from  this  to  that, 
As  cause  doth  minister.    Go,  call  at  Flavins'*  house, 
And  tell  him  where  I  stay :  give  the  like  notice 
To  Valentinus,t  Rowland,  and  to  Crassus, 
And  bid  them  bring  the  trumpets  to  the  gate ; 
But  send  me  Flavins  first. 
F.  Peter.  It  shall  be  speeded  well.  [Exit  F.  Peter. 

Enter  Varrixjs. 

Duke.  I  thank  thee,  Varrius ;  thou  hast  made  good  haste : 
Come,  we  will  walk.    There 's  other  of  our  friends 
Will  greet  us  here  anon,  my  gentle  Varrius.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  VI.— Street  near  the  City  Gate 

Enter  Isabella  and  Mariana. 

Isab.  To  speak  so  indirectly  I  am  loth : 
I  would  say  the  truth ;  but  to  accuse  him  so, 
That  is  your  part ;  yet  I  am  advis'd  to  do  it ; 
He  says,  to  veil  foil*  purpose. 

Marl  Be  rul'd  by  him. 

Isab.  Besides,  he  tells  me  that,  if  peradventure 
He  speak  against  me  on  the  adverse  side, 
I  should  not  think  it  strange ;  for  *t  is  a  physic, 
That  *s  bitter  to  sweet  end. 

Marl  I  would  friar  Peter — 

Isab.  0,  peace !  the  friar  is  come. 

Enter  Friar  Peter. 

F.  Peter.  Come,  I  have  found  you  out  a  stand  most  fit* 
Where  you  may  have  such  vantage  on  the  duke, 
He  shall  not  pass  you.    Twice  have  the  trumpets  sounded : 
The  generous >  and  gravest  citizens 
Have  hentc  the  gates,  and  veiy  near  upon 
The  duke  is  ent'ring :  therefore,  hence,  away !  [Exeunt. 

(•)  Old  text,  Fiona's.  (t)  Old  text,  Valeneiua. 

■  To  veil  fall  purpose.]  Theobald,  vhose  lection  has  been  generally  adopted,  reads,— 
"to  Wailful  purpose." 
*  Generous— J  In  the  Latin  sense,  as  in  "  Othello/'  Act  III.  Sc.  3,— 

" the  generous  islanders,"  &c. 

«  Hent— ]  From  the  Saxon  hentan,  to  take,  catch,  or  lay  hold  of. 
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ACT    V. 

SCENE  I.— A  public  Place  near  the  City  Gate. 

Mariana  {veiled),  Isabella,  and  Friar  Peter,  at  a  distance.  Enter 
from  one  side,  Duke,  Varrius,  Lords;  from  the  other,  Angelo, 
Escalus,  Luoio,  Provost,  Officers,  and  Citizens. 

Duke.  My  very  worthy  cousin,  fairly  met : — 
Our  old  and  faithful  friend,  we  are  glad  to  see  you. 

Ang.     } 

and       >  Happy  return  be  to  your  royal  grace ! 

Esgal.  ) 

Duke.  Many  and  hearty  thankings  to  you  both. 
We  have  made  inquiry  of  you ;  and  we  hear 
Such  goodness  of  your  justice,  that  our  soul 
Cannot  but  yield  you  forth  to  public  thanks, 
Forerunning  more  requital. 

Ang.  You  make  my  bonds  still  greater. 

Duke.  0,  your  desert  speaks  loud ;  and  I  should  wrong  it, 
To  lock  it  in  the  wards  of  covert  bosom, 
When  it  deserves,  with  characters  of  brass, 
A  forted  residence  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time, 
And  razure  of  oblivion.    Give  me  your  hand, 
And  let  the  subject  see,  to  make  them  know 
That  outward  courtesies  would  fain  proclaim 
Favours  that  keep  within. — Come,  Escalus ; 
You  must  walk  by  us  on  our  other  hand : — 
And  good  supporters  are  you. 

Friar  Peter  and  Isabella  come  forward. 

F.  Peter.  Now  is  your  time :  speak  loud,  and  kneel  before  him. 

Isab.  Justice,  0  royal  duke !    Vail  your  regard 
Upon  a  wronged,  I  would  fain  have  said,  a  maid ! 
0  worthy  prince,  dishonour  not  your  eye 
By  throwing  it  on  any  other  object, 
Till  you  have  heard  me  in  my  true  complaint, 
And  given  me  justice,  justice,  justice,  justice! 

Duke.  Eelate  your  wrongs :  in  what?  by  whom?  be  briel 
Here  is  lord  Angeio  shall  give  you  justice : 
Reveal  yourself  to  him. 

Isab.  0,  worthy  duke ! 

You  bid  me  seek  redemption  of  the  devil : 
Hear  me  yourself;  for  that  which  I  must  speak 
Must  either  punish  me,  not  being  believ'd, 
Or  wring  redress  from  you :  hear  me,  0,  hear  me,  here ! 

Ang.  My  lord,  her  wits,  I  fear  me,  are  not  firm: 
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She  hath  been  a  suitor  to  me  for  her  brother, 
Cut  off  by  course  of  justice,— 

Isab.  By  course  of  justice! 

Akg.  And  she  will  speak  most  bitterly  and  strange. 

Isab.  Most  strange,  Ibut  yet  most  truly,  will  I  speak ; 
That  Angelo  's  forsworn,  is  it  not  strange  ? 
That  Angelo  ys  a  murderer,  is 't  not  strange  ? 
That  Angelo  is  an  adulterous  thie£ 
An  hypocrite,  a  virgin-violator, 
Is  it  not  strange  and  strange  ? 

Duke.  Nay,  it  is  ten  times  strange. 

Isab.  It  is  not  truer  he  is  Angelo, 
Than  this  is  all  as  true  as  it  is  strange : 
Nay,  it  is  ten  times  true ;  for  truth  is  truth 
To  the  end  of  reckoning. 

Duke.  Away  with  her ! — Poor  soul, 

She  speaks  this  in  the  infirmity  of  sense. 

Isab.  0  prince,  I  conjure  thee,  as  thou  believ'st 
There  is  another  comfort  than  this  world, 
That  thou  neglect  me  not,  with  that  opinion 
That  I  am  touch'd  with  madness !    Make  not  impossible 
That  which  but  seems  unlike :  *t  is  not  impossible, 
But  one,  the  wicked'st  caitiff  on  the  ground, 
May  seem  as  shy,  as  grave,  as  just,  as  absolute, 
As  Angelo ;  even  so  may  Angelo, 
In  all  his  dressings,  characts,  titles,  forms, 
Be  an  arch-villain :  believe  it,  royal  prince : 
If  he  be  less,  he's  nothing;  but  he's  more, 
Had  I  more  name  for  badness. 

Duke.  By  mine  honesty, 

If  she  be  mad, — as  I  believe  no  other, — 
Her  madness  hath  the  oddest  frame  of  sense, 
Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing, 
As  e'er*  I  heard  in  madness. 

Isab.  0,  gracious  duke, 

Harp  not  on  that ;  nor  do  not  banish  reason 
For  inequality ;  but  let  your  reason  serve 
To  make  the  truth  appear  where  it  seems  hid, 
And  hide  the  false  seems  true. 

Duke.  Many  that  are  not  mad, 

Have,  sure,  more  lack  of  reason. — What  would  you  say  ? 

Isab.  I  am  the  sister  of  one  Olaudio, 
Condemn'd  upon  the  act  of  fornication 
To  lose  his  head ;  condemn'd  by  Angelo : 
I,  in  probation  of  a  sisterhood, 
Was  sent  to  by  my  brother ;  one  Lucio, 
As  then  the  messenger — 

Lucio.  That's  I,  an't  li*e  your  grace: 

»  Ab  e'er—]  We  agree  in  thinking  with  Malone  that  Shakespeare  wrote : — 

11  Ab  ne'er  I  heard  in  madness.*' 
VOL.  XV.  B 
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I  came  to  her  from  Claudio,  and  desired  her 
To  try  her  gracious  fortune  with  lord  Angelo, 
For  her  poor  brother's  pardon. 

Isab.  That 's  he,  indeed. 

Duke.  You  were  not  bid  to  speak.  -  • 

Luoio.  No,  my  good  lord ; 

Nor  wish'd  to  hold  my  peace. 

Duke.  I  wish  you  now,  theto ; 

I^y  you,  take  note  of  it ;  and  when  you  hare 
A  business  for  yourself,  pray.heavenyou  then 
Be  perfect. 

Luoio.      I  warrant  your  honour. 

Duke.  The  warrant's  for  yourself:  take  heed  to- it 

Isab.  This  gentleman  told  somewhat  of  my  tale, — 

Luoio.  Right. 

Duke.  It  may  be  right ;  but  you  are  i'  the  wrong 
To  speak  before  your  time.— Proceed. 

Isab.  I  went 

To  this  pernicious  caitiff  deputy, — 

Duke.  That's  somewhat  madly  spoken. 

Isab.  Pardon  it: 

The  phrase  is  to  the  niatter. 

Duke.  Mended  again :  the  matter ; — proceed. 

Isab.  Inbrie£ — to  set  the  needless  process  by, 
How  I  persuaded,  how  I  praytt,  and  kneel'd, 
How  he  refell'd*  me,  and  now  I  replied, — 
For  this  was  of  much  length, — the  vile  conclusion 
I  now  begin  with  grief  and  shame  to  Utter : 
He  would  not,  but  bj  gift  of  my  chaste  body 
To  his  concupiscible  intemperate  lust, 
Release  my  brother;  and,  after  much  debatement, 
My  sisterly  remorse b  confutes  mine  honour, 
And  I  did  yield  to  him :  but  the  next  morn  betimes, 
His  purpose  surfeiting,  he  sends  a  warrant  -  - 

For  my  poor  brother's  head. 

Duke.  This  is  most  likely! 

Isab.  0,  that  it  were  as  like  as  it  is  true  !c 

Duke.  By  heaven,  fond  wretch!   thou  know'st  not  what  thou 
speak'st, 
Or  else  thou  art  suborn'd  against  his  honour 
In  hateful  practice.*    First,  his  integrity 
Stands  without  blemish :  next,  it  imports  no  reason, 
That  with  such  vehemency  he  should  pursue 
Faults  proper  to  himself;  if  he  had  so  offended, 
He  would  have  weigh'd  thy  brother  by  himself 

*  EefeU'dm^-J  JUfitttdm*. 

*  Bemorse— J  Pity. 

*  0,  that  it  were  as  like  as  it  is  true  !1  Malone's  explanation  of  this  appears  the  right 
one ; — "  0,  that  it  had  as  much  of  the  Ukeneet*  or  appearance,  as  it  hat  of  the  reali  of 
tratn!" 

<*  Practice.]  Oontpiracy,  eollmion. 
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And  not  hare  cut  him  off.    Some  one  hath  set  yon  on : 
Confess  the  truth,  and  say  by  whose  advice 
Thou  cam'st  here  to  complain. 

Isab.  And  is  this  all  ? 

Then,  0,  yon  blessed  ministers  above, 
Keep  me  in  patience,  and,  with  ripen'd  time, 
Unfold  the  evil  which  is  here  wrapt  up 
In  countenance ! — Heaven  shield  your  grace  from  woe, 
As  I,  thus  wrongM,  hence  unbelieved  go ! 

Duke.  I  know  you  'd  fain  be  gone. — An  officer ! 
To  prison  with  her! — Shall  we  thus  permit 
A  blasting  .and  a  scandalous  breath  to  fell 
On  him  so  near  us?    This  needs  must  be  a  practice. — 
Who  knew  of  your  intent  and  coming  hither? 

Isab.  One  tnat  I  would  were  here,  friar  Lodowick. 

Duke.  A  ghostly  father,  belike. — Who  knows  that  Lodowick  ? 

Lucio.  My  lord,  I  know  him ;  't  is  a  meddling  friar ; 
I  do  not  like  the  man :  had  he  been  lay,  my  lord, 
For  certain  words  he  spake  against  your  grace 
In  your  retirement,  I  had  swinged  him  soundly. 

Duke.  Words  against  me !  this  a  good  friar,*  belike ! 
And  to  set  on  this  wretched  woman  here 
Against  our  substitute  ! — Let  this  friar  be  found. 

Lucio.  But  yesternight,  my  lord,  she  and  that  friar, 
I  saw  them  at  the  prison :  a  saucy  friar, 
A  very  scurvy  fellow. 

F.  Peter.  Bless'd  be  your  royal  grace ! 

I  have  stood  by,  my  lord,  and  I  have  heferd 
Your  royal  ear  abus'd.    First,  hath  this  woman 
Most  wrongfully  accus'd  vour  substitute, 
Who  is  as  free  from  touch  or  soil  with  her, 
As  she  from  one  ungot. 

Duke.  We  did  believe  no  less. 

Enow  you  that  friar  Lodowick  that  she  speaks  of  ? 

F.  Peter.  I  know  him  for  a  man  divine  and  holy ; 
Not  scurvy,  nor  a  temporary  meddler, 
As  he 's  reported  by  this  gentleman ; 
And,  on  my  trust,  a  man  that  never  yet 
Did,  as  he  vouches,  misreport  your  grace. 

Lucio.  My  lord,  most  villainously ;  believe  it. 

F.  Peter.  Well,  he  in  time  may  come  to  clear  himself; 
But  at  this  instant  he  is  sick,  my  lord, 
Of  a  strange  fever.    Upon  his  mere  request, — 
Being  come  to  knowledge  that  there  was  complaint 
Intended  'gainst  lord  Angelo, — came  I  hither, 
To  speak,  as  from  his  mouth,  what  he  doth  know 
Is  trae  and  false ;  and  what  he  with  his  oath, 
And  all  probation,  will  make  up  full  clear, 

•  Thia  a  pod  friar,—]  Meaning,  "  This  is  a  good  Mar;"  an  habitual  turn  of  expra- 
tion  in  old  language. 
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Whensoever  he's  convented.*    First,  for  this  woman,— 
To  justify  this  worthy  nobleman, 
So  vulgarly  and  personally  accus'd, 
Her  shall  you  hear  disproved  to  her  eyes, 
Till  she  herself  confess  it. 
Duke.  Good  friar,  let 's  hear  it. 

[Isabella  is  carried  off  guarded;  and  Mariana  comes  forward. 
Do  you  not  smile  at  this,  lord  Angelo  ? — 

0  heaven,  the  vanity  of  wretched  fools ! — 
Give  us  some  seats. — Come,  cousin  Angelo; 
In  this  I  '11  be  impartial  ;h  be  you  jud^ 

Of  your  own  cauBe. — Is  this  the  witness,  friar? 
First,  let  her  show  her  face,  and  after  speak. 

Marl  Pardon,  my  lord,  I  will  not  show  my  face, 
Until  my  husband  bid  me. 

Duke.  What,  are  you  married  ? 

Marl  No,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Are  you  a  maid  ? 

Marl  No,  my  lord. 

Duke.  A  widow  then  ? 

Marl  Neither,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Why,  you  are  nothing  then: — neither,  maid,  widow,  nor 
wife? 

Luoio.  My  lord,  she  may  be  a  punk ;  for  many  of  them  are  neither 
maid,  widow,  nor  wife. 

Duke.  Silence  tfyat  fellow :  I  would,  he  had  some  cause 
To  prattle  for  himself. 

Lucio.  Well,  my  lord. 

Marl  My  lord,  I  do  confess  I  ne'er  was  married ; 
And,  I  confess,  besides,  I  am  no  maid : 

1  have  known  my  husband,  yet  my  husband  knows  not 
That  ever  he  knew  me. 

Lucio.  He  was  drunk  then,  my  lord :  it  can  be  no  better. 

Duke.  For  the  benefit  of  silence,  would  thou  wert  so  too ! 

Lucio.  Well,  my  lord. 

Duke.  This  is  no  witness  for  lord  Angelo. 

Marl  Now  I  come  to  %  my  lord : 
She  that  accuses  him  of  fornication, 
In  self-same  manner  doth  accuse  my  husband ; 
And  charges  him,  my  lord,  with  such  a  time 
When  I  '11  depose  I  had  him  in  mine  arms 
With  all  the  effect  of  love. 

Ang.  Charges  she  more  than  me  ? 

Marl  Not  that  I  know. 

Duke.  No  ?  you  say  your  husband. 

Marl  Why,  just,  my  lord,  and  that  is  Angelo, 
Who  thinks  he  knows  that  he  ne'er  knew  my  body, 
But  knows  he  thinks  that  he  knows  Isabel's. 

•  Conrented.]  That  is,  summoned,  cited. 

*  I  'U  be  impartial  ;J  Although  impartial  is  sometimes  used  by  our  old  writers  for 
most  partial,  it  means  in  this  place  no  more  than  neutral. 
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Aire.  This  is  a  strange  abuse.* — Let's  see  thy  face. 

Marl  My  husband  bids  me ;  now  I  will  unmafik.         {Unveiling. 
This  is  that  face,  thou  cruel  Angelo, 
Which  once  thou  swor'st  was  worth  the  looking  on : 
This  is  the  hand,  which,  with  a  vowM  contract, 
Was  fast  belock'd  in  thine :  this  is  the  body 
That  took  away  the  match  from  Isabel, 
And  did  supply  thee  at  thy  garden-house 
In  her  imagin'd  person. 

Duke.  Enow  you  this  woman  ? 

Lucio.  Carnally,  she  says. 

Duke.  Sirrah,  no  more ! 

Lucio.  Enough,  my  lord. 

Ang.  My  lord,  I  must  confess  I  know  this  woman; 
And  five  years  since  there  was  some  speech  of  marriage 
Betwixt  myself  and  her ;  which  was  broke  of£ 
Partly  for  that  her  promised  proportions 
Came  short  of  composition ;  but,  in  chie£ 
For  that  her  reputation  was  disvalued 
In  levity :  since  which  time  of  five  years 
I  never  spake  with  her,  saw  her,  nor  heard  from  her, 
Upon  my  faith  and  honour. 

Maei.  Noble  prince, 

As  there  cornea  light  from  heaven,  and  words  from  breath, 
As  there  is  sense  in  truth,  and  truth  in  virtue, 
J  am  affiancM  this  man's  wife  as  strongly 
As  words  could  make  up  vows :  and,  my  good  lord. 
But  Tuesday  night  last  gone,  in's  garden-house, 
He  knew  me  as  a  wife.    As  this  is  true, 
Let  me  in  safety  raise  me  from  my  knees, 
Or  else  for  ever  be  confixed  here, 
A  marble  monument ! 

Ang.  I  did  but  smile  till  now: 

Now,  good  my  lord,  give  me  the  scope  of  justice ; 
My  patience  here  is  touch'd.    I  do  perceive, 
These  poor  informal b  women  are  no  more 
But  instruments  of  some  more  mightier  member, 
That  sets  them  on ;  let  me  have  way,  my  lord, 
To  find  this  practice  out. 

Duke.  Ay,  with  my  heart ; 

And  punish  them  to  your  height  of  pleasure. — 
Thou  foolish  friar ;  and  thou  pernicious  woman, 
Compact  with  her  that's  gone,  think'st  thou  thy  oaths, 
Though  they  would  swear  down  each  particular  saint, 
Were  testimonies  against  his  worth  and  credit, 
That's  seal'd  in  approbation? — You,  lord  Escalus, 

•  A  strange  abuse.]  Abuse  here  seems  to  imply  delusion,  or  deeeptton;  as  in  "Mac- 
beth," Act  HI.  Sc.  4 :- 

" my  strange  and  eelf-abute." 

b  Informal—]  Deranged,  infatuated. 
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Sit  with  my  cousin:  lend  him  your  kind  pains 
To  find  out  this  abuse,  whence  't  is  deriv'a. — 
There  is  another  friar  that  set  them  on ; 
Let  him  be  sent  lor. 

F.  Peter.  Would  he  were  here,  my  lord !  for  he,  indeed, 
Hath  set  the  women  on  to  this  complaint : 
Your  provost  knows  the  place  where  he  abides, 
And  he  may  fetch  him. 

Duke.  Go,  do  it  instantly. —  [Exit  Provost. 

And  you,  my  noble  and  well-warranted  cousin, 
Whom  it  concerns  to  hear  this  matter  forth,* 
Do  with  your  injuries  as  seems  you  best, 
In  any  chastisement:  I  for  a  while 
Will  leave  you ;  but  stir  not  you,  till  you  have  well 
Determined  upon  these  slanderers. 

Esoal.  My  lord,  we'll  do  it  throughly. — [Exit  Duke.]  Siguier 
Lucio,  did  not  you  say  you  knew  that  friar  Lodowick  to  be  a  dis- 
honest person. 

Lucio.  Oucullus  nonfacit  monachwn:  honest  in  nothing  but  in  his 
clothes ;  and  one  that  hath  spoke  most  villainous  speeches  of  the 
duke. 

Escal.  We  shall  entreat  you  to  abide  here  till  he  come,  and  enforce 
them  against  him :  we  shall  find  this  friar  a  notable  fellow. 

Luoio.  As  any  in  Vienna,  on  my  word. 

Escal.  Call  that  same  Isabel  here  once  again:  I  would  speak  with 
her.  [Exit  an  Attendant.]  Pray  you,  my  lord,  give  me  leave  to 
question ;  you  shall  see  how  I  '11  handle  her. 

Lucio.  Not  better  than  he,  by  her  own  report. 

Escal.  Say  you? 

Lucio.  Marry,  sir,  I  think,  if  you  handled  her  privately,  she  would 
sooner  confess:  perchance,  publicly,  she'll  be  ashamed. 

Escal.  I  will  go  darkly  to  work  with  her. 

Lucio.  That 's  the  way;  for  women  are  light  at  midnight. 

Be-enter  Officers  with  Isabella. 

Escal.  [To  Isabella.]  Come  on,  mistress:  here's  a  gentlewoman 
denies  all  that  you  have  said. 

Lucio.  My  lord,  here  comes  the  rascal  I  spoke  of;  here,  with  the 
provost. 

Escal.  In  very  good  time: — speak  not  you  to  him  till  we  call 
upon  you. 

Lucio.  Mum. 

Be-enfar  Duke,  disguised  as  a  Friar,  and  Provost. 

Escal.  Come,  sir:  did  you  set  these  women  on  to  slander  lord 
Angelo  ?  they  have  confessed  you  did. 
Duke.  'T  is  false. 
Escal.  How  !  know  you  where  you  are  ? 

•  To  hear  this  matter  forth,—]  That  ifl,  to  hear  it  out 
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Duke.  Bespect  to  your  great  place !  and  let  the  devil 
Be  sometime  nonour'd  for  his  burning  throne ! — 
Where  is  the  duke  ?  't  is  he  should  hear  me  speak. 

Escal.  The  duke 's  in  us,  and  we  will  hear  you  speak: 
Look  you  speak  justly. 

Duke.  Boldly,  at  least. — But,  0,  poor  souls, 
Come  you  to  seek  the  lamb  here  of  the  fox? 
Good  night  to  your  redreqs!    Is  the  duke  gone? 
Then  is  your  cause  gone  too.    The  duke 's  unjust, 
Thus  to  retort  your  manifest  appeal, 
And  put  your  trial  in  the  villain's  mouth, 
Which  here  you  come  to  accuse. 

Lucio.  This  is  the  rascal ;  this  is  he  I  spoke  of, 

Escal.  Why,  thou  unreverend  and  unhallow'd  friar, 
Is  t  not  enough  thou  hast  suborn'd  these  women 
To  accuse  this  worthy  man,  but,  in  foul  mouth, 
And  in  the  witness  of  his  proper  ear, 
To  call  him  villain?  and  then  to  glance  from  him 
To  the  duke  himself  to  tax  him  with  injustice? — 
Take  him  hence;  to  the  rack  with  him! — We'll  touseyott 
Joint  by  joint,  but  we  will  know  his*  purpose. — 
What?  unjust! 

Duke.  Be  not  so  hot ;  the  duke  dare 
No  more  stretch  this  finger  of  mine,  than  he 
Dare  rack  his  own:  his  subject  am  I  not, 
Nor  here  provincial.*    My  business  in  this  state 
Made  me  a  looker-on  here  in  Vienna, 
Where  I  have  seen  corruption  boil  and  bubble, 
Till  it  o'er-run  the  stew :  laws  for  all  faults, 
But  faults  so  countenanc'd,  that  the  strong  statutes 
Stand  like  the  forfeits  -in  a  barber's  shop, 
As  much  in  mock  as  mark.(i) 

Escal.  Slander  to  the  state!    Away  with  him  to  prison! 

Ang.  What  can  you  vouch  against  nim,  signior  Lucio  ? 
Is  this  the  man  that  you  did  tell  us  of? 

Lucio.  'Tis  he,  my  lord.— Come  hither,  goodman  bald-pate:  do 
you  know  me? 

Duke.  I  remember  you,  sir,  by  the  sound  of  your  voice:  I  met 
you  at  the  prison,  in  the  absence  of  the  duke. 

Lucio.  0,  did  you  so?  and  do  you  remember  what  you  said  of  the 
duke? 

Duke.  Most  notedly,  sir. 

Lucio.  Do  you  so,  sir?  and  was  the  duke  a  fishmonger,  a  fool, 
and  a  coward,  as  you  then  reported  him  to  be? 

Duke.  You  must,  sir,  change  persons  with  me,  ere  you  make  that 
my  report:  you,  indeed,  spoke  so  of  him;  and  much  more,  much 
worse. 

*  —his  purpose.]  Capell  reads, "— this  purpose,"  and  Mr.  Collier' 8  annotator,  "—your 
purpose,"  hut  Boswetf  suggested  that,  after  threatening  the  supposed  Friar.  Jcacalufl 
addresses  the  close  of  the  sentence  to  the  bystanders. 

»  Nor  here  provincial.]  Nor  within  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  province. 
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Lucio.  0,  thou  damnable  fellow  t  did  not  I  pluck  thee  by  the  nose, 
for  thy  speeches? 

Duke.  I  protest,  I  love  the  duke  as  I  love  myself. 

Aire.  Hark  how  the  villain  would  close*  now,  after  his  treasonable 
abuses! 

Esgal.  Such  a  fellow  is  not  to  be  talked  withal — away  with  him 
to  prison! — where  is  the  provost? — away  with  him  to  prison!  lay 
bolts  enough  upon  him :  let  him  speak  no  more. — Away  with  those 
giglots  too,  ana  with  the  other  confederate  companion ! 

[The  Provost  lays  hand  on  the  Dukb. 

Duke.  Stay,  sir ;  stay  a  while. 

Ang.  What !  resists  he  ? — Help  him,  Lucio. 

Lucio.  Come,  sir;  come,  sir;  come,  sir;  foh,  sir!  Why,  you 
bald-nated,  lying  rascal!  you  must  be  hooded,  must  you?  Show 
your  knave's  visage,  with  apox  to  you !  show  your  sheep-biting  face, 
and  be  hanged  an  hour !     Will 't  not  off? 

[Putts  off  the  Friar9 8  hood,  and  discovers  the  Duke. 

Duke.  Thou  art  the  first  knave,  that  e'er  made*  a  duke. — 
First,  provost,  let  me  bail  these  gentle  three. — 
Sneak  not  away,  sir ;  [To  Lucio.1  for  the  Mar  and  you 
Must  have  a  word  anon. — Lay  hold  on  him. 

Lucio.  This  may  prove  worse  than  hanging. 

Duke.  [To  Escalus.]  What  you  have  spoke,  I  pardon;  sit  you 
down: — 
We  '11  borrow  place  of  him : — [To  Angelo.]  sir,  by  your  leave. 
Hast  thou  or  word,  or  wit,  or  impudence, 
That  yet  can  do  thee  office  ?    If  thou  hast, 
Eely  upon  it  till  my  tale  be  heard, 
And  hold  no  longer  out. 

Ang.  0,  my  dread  lord, 

I  should  be  guiltier  than  my  guiltiness, 
To  think  I  can  be  undiscernible, 
Wh$n  I  perceive  your  grace,  like  power  divine, 
Hath  looVd  upon  my  passes ! h    Then,  good  prince, 
No  longer  session  hold  upon  my  shame, 
But  let  my  trial  be  mine  own  confession : 

(•)  Old  text,  ere  matPsL 

•  Close—]  So  the  old  copies.  In  Mr.  Collier's  annotated  folio,  the  word  is  changed 
to  aloze,  but  most  improperly;  for  "  close"  and  not  gloze,  despite  of  all  Mr.  Collier  can 
adduce  in  favour  of  the  latter,  is  the  genuine  word.  In  proof  of  this  take  the  following 
unanswerable  quotations : — 

"  It  would  become  me  better  than  to  close 
In  terms  of  friendship  with  thine  enemies." 

Julius  Guar,  Act  m.  Sc  1. 

"  This  closing  with  him  fits  his  lunacy." 

TUut  Andronicus,  Act  V.  Sc.  2. 

"  I  will  close  with  this  country  peasant  very  lovingly." 

Webster's  Works,  Dyets  ed.  p.  281. 

"  Thus  cunningly  she  elos*d  with  him,  and  he  conceaves  her  thoughts."— Warner's 
Albion's  England. 

*  Hath  look  d  upon  my  passes  !1  Passes,  if  not  a  typographical  mistake,  as  we  have 
sometimes  suspected  it  to  be,  for  lapses,  may  mean  courses,  from  the  French  poesies. 
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Immediate  sentence  then,  and  sequent  death, 
Is  all  the  grace  I  beg. 

Duke.  Come  hither,  Mariana. — 

Say,  wast  thou  e'er  contracted  to  this  woman  ? 

Ang.  I  was,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Go  take  her  hence,  and  marry  her  instantly. — 
Do  you  the  office,  friar ;  which  consummate, 
Return  him  here  again. — Go  with  him,  provost. 

[Exeunt  Angelo,  Mariana,  Friar  Peter,  and  Provost 

EacAL.  My  lord,  I  am  more  amaz'd  at  his  dishonour, 
Than  at  the  strangeness  of  it. 

Duke.  Come  hither,  Isabel 

Tour  friar  is  now  your  prince :  as  I  was  then 
Advertising  and  holy  to  your  business, 
Not  changing  heart  with  habit,  I  am  still 
Attorney'd  at  your  service. 

Isab.  0,  give  me  pardon, 

That  I,  your  vassal,  have  employed  and  pain'd 
Your  unknown  sovereignty ! 

Duke.  You  are  pardon'd,  Isabel : 

And  now,  dear  maid,  be  you  as  free  to  us. 
Your  brother's  death,  I  know,  sits  at  your  heart ; 
And  you  may  marvel  why  I  obscur/d  myself, 
Labouring  to  save  his  life,  and  would  not  rather 
Make  rash  remonstrance*  of  my  hidden  power, 
Than  let  him  so  be  lost.    0,  most  kind  maid! 
It  was  the  swift  celerity  of  his  death, 
Which  I  did  think  witn  slower  foot  came  on, 
That  brain'd  my  purpose:  but*  peace  be  with  him! 
That  life  is  better  life,  past  f eanng  death, 
Than  that  which  lives  to  fear :  make  it  your  comfort, 
So  happy  is  your  brother. 

Isab.  I  do,  my  lord. 

Re-enter  Angelo,  Mariana,  Friar  Peter,  and  Provost 

Duke.  For  this  new-married  man,  approaching*  here, 
Whose  salt  imagination  yet  hath  wrongVl 
Your  well-defended  honour,  you  must  pardon 
For  Mariana's  sake :  but  as  he  adjudg'd  your  brother, — 
Being  criminal,  in  double  violation 
Of  sacred  chastity,  and  of  promise-breach 
Thereon  dependent, — for  your  brother's  life, 
The  very  mercy  of  the  law  cries  out 
Most  audible,  even  from  his  proper  tongue, 
An  Angela  for  Claudio,  death  for  death! 
Haste  still  pays  haste,  and  leisure  answers  leisure ; 

•  Remonstrance—]  So  the  old  text,  and  rightly,  though  Malone  and  other  editor* 
persist  in  reading  dtmonstrance. 
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Like  doth  quit  like,  and  Measure  still  for  Measure. 

Then,  Angelo,  thy  fault*  thus  manifested, — 

Which,  though  thou  wouldstde&y,  denies  thee  vantage, — 

We  do  condemn  thee  to  the  vejy  block 

Where  Claudio  stoop'dlbo  death,  and  with  like  haste. — 

Away  with  him! 

Marl  0,  inv  most  gracious  lord, . 

I  hope  you  will  not  mock  me  with  a  husband ! 

Duke.  It  is  your; husband  mock'd  you  with  a  husband : 
Consenting  to  the  safeguard  of  your  honour, 
I  thought  your  marriage  fit ;  else  imputation. 
For  that  he  knew,  yon,  might  reproacn  your  life, 
And  choke  your  good  to  come.    For  his  possessions, 
Although  by  confiscation*  they  are  ours,. 
We  do  instate  and  widow  you  withal, 
To  buy  you  a  better  husband. 

Mam.  0,  my  dear  lord, 

I  crave  no  other,  nor  no.  better  man. 

Duke.  Never  crave  him ;  we  are  definitive. 

Mam.  Gentle  my  Jlege, —  [Kneehng. 

Duke.  .  You  do  but  lose  your  labour. 

Away  with  him  to  dearth !— [7b  Lucia]  Now,  sir,  to  you. 

Mam.  0,  my  good  lord ! — Sweet  Isabel,  take  my  part ; 
Lend  me  your  knees,  and  all  my  life  to  come 
I  '11  lend  yon  all  my  life  to  do  yon  service. 

Duke.  Against  all  sense  you.  do  importune  her: 
Should  she  kneel  down  in  mercy  of  this  fact,, 
Her  brother's  ghost  his  paved  bed  would  break, 
And  take  her  hence  in  horror. 

Mam.  Isabel, 

Sweet  Isabel,  do  yet  but  kneel  by  me : 
Hold  up  your  hands,  say  nothing, — I  '11  speak  alL 
They  say,  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults, 
And,  for  the  most,  become  much  more  the  better 
For  being  a  little  bad :  so  may  my  husband. 
0,  Isabel !  will  you  not  lend  a  knee  ? 

Duke.  He  dies  for  Claudio's  death. 

Isab.  Most  bounteous  sir,    [Kneeling. 

Look,  if  it  please  you,  on  this  man  condemn'd, 
As  if  my  brother  liv'd :  I  partly  think, 
A  due  sincerity  govem'd  his  deeds, 
Till  he  did  look  on  me :  since  it  is  so, 
Let  him  not  die.    My  brother  had  but  justice, 
In  that  he  did  the  thing  for  which  he  died : 
For  Angelo, 

His  act  did  not  o'ertake  his  bad  intent ; 
And  must  be  buried  but  as  an  intent 

(•)  First  folio,  confutation. 
•  _  thy  fault  thus  manifested,—']  Fault  is  an  emendation  of  Mr.  Dyce.    The  old 
copies  have  fault  8. 
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That  perish'd  by  the  way :  thoughts  are  no  subjects ; 
Intents  but  merely  thoughts. 

Mabl  Merely,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Your  suit's  unprofitable:  stand  up,  I  say.-* 
I  have  bethought  me  of  another  fault. — 
Provost,  how  came  it  Cfcudio  was  beheaded 
At  an  unusual  hour  ? 

Peov.  It  was  commanded  so. 

Duke.  Had  you  a  special  warrant  for  the  deed? 

Phot.  No,  my  good  lord ;  it  was  by  private  message. 

Duke.  For  which  J  do  -discharge  you  of  your  office : 
Give  up  your  keys. 

Prov.  Pardon  me,  noble  lord : 

I  thought  it  was  a  fault,  biit  knew  it  not ; 
Yet  did  repent  me,  after  more  advice : 
For  testimony  whereof  one  in  the  prison. 
That  should  by  private  order  else  have  died, 
I  have  reserv'd  alive. 

Duke.  What 'she? 

Peov.  His  name  is  Barnardine. 

Duke.  I  would  thou  hadst  done  so  by  Claudio.— 
Go,  fetch  him  hither ;  let  me  look  upon  him.  [ Exit  Provost. 

Esoal.  I  am  sorry,  one  so  learned  and  so  wise 
As  you,  lord  Angelo,  have  still  appeared, 
Should  slip  so  grossly,  both  in  the  heat  of  blood, 
And  lack  of  tempera  judgment  afterward. 

Ang.  I  am  sorry  that  such  sorrow  I  procure; 
And  so  deep  sticks  it  in  my  penitent  heart* 
That  I  crave  death  more  willingly  than  mercy ; 
T  is  my  deserving,  and  I  do  entreat  it. 

Re-enter  Provost,  vrith  Babnaedine,  Claudio,  muffled,  and  Juliet. 

Duke.  Which  is  that  Barnardine  ? 

Peov.  This,  my  lord. 

Duke.  There  was  a  Mar  told  me  of  this  man. — 
Sirrah,  thou  art  said  to  have  a  stubborn  soul, 
That  apprehends  no  farther  than  this  world, 
And  squar'st  thy  life  according.    Thou  'rt  condemn'd ; 
But,  for  those  earthly  faults,  I  quit  them  all, 
And  pray  thee,  take  this  mercy  to  provide 
For  better  times  to  come. — Friar,  advise  him ; 
I  leave  him  to  your  hand. — What  muffled  fellow 's  that? 

Peov.  This  is  another  prisoner  that  I  sav'd, 
Who  should  have  died  when  Claudio  lost  his  head ; 
As  like  almost  to  Claudio  as  himself.  [Unmuffles  Claudio. 

Duke.  [To  Isabella.]  If  he  be  like  your  brother,  for  his  sake 
Is  he  pardon'd ;  and,  for  your  lovely  sake, 
Give  me  your  hand,  and  say  you  will  be  mine, 
He  is  my  brother  too :  but  fitter  time  for  that. — 
By  this  lord  Angelo  perceives  he 's  safe : 
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Methinks  1  see  a  quick'ning  in  his  eye. — 

Well,  Angelo,  your  evil  quits*  you  well : 

Look  that  you'love  your  wife ;  her  worth,  worth  yours. — 

I  find  an  apt  remission  in  myself; 

And  yet  here 's  one  in  place  I  cannot  pardon. — 

[To  Lucio.]  You,  sirrah,  that  knew  me  for  a  fool,  a  coward, 

One  all  of  luxury, b  an  ass,  a  madman : 

Wherein  have  I  deserved*  so  of  you, 

That  you  extol  me  thus  ? 

Lucio.  Faith,  my  lord,  I  spoke  it  but  according  to  the  trick.  If 
you  will  hnng  me  for  it,  you  may;  but  I  had  rather  it  would  please 
you  I  might  be  whipped. 

Duke.  Whipp'd  nrst>  sir,  and  hangtt  after. — 
Proclaim  it,  provost,  round  about  the  city, 
If  any  woman  'sf  wrongM  by  this  lewd  fellow, 
— As  I  have  heard  him  swear  himself  there 's  one 
Whom  he  begot  with  child, — let  her  appear, 
And  he  shall  marry  her :  the  nuptial  finish'd, 
Let  him  be  whipp'd  and  hang'd. 

Lucio.  I  beseech  your  highness,  do  not  marry  me  to  a  whore! 
Your  highness  said  even  now,  I  made  you  a  duke :  good  my  lord,  do 
not  recompense  me  in  making  me  a  cuckold. 

Duke.  Upon  mine  honour,  thou  shalt  marry  her. 
Thy  slanders  I  forgive ;  and  therewithal 
Remit  thy  other  forfeits. — Take  him  to  prison ; 
And  see  our  pleasure  herein  executed. 

Lucio.  Marrying  a  punk,  my  lord,  is  pressing  to  death,  whipping, 
and  hanging. 

Duke.  Slandering  a  prince  deserves  it. — 

[Exeunt  Officers  with  Lucio. 
She,  Claudio,  that  you  wrong*©!,  look  you  restore.— 
Joy  to  you,  Mariana ! — Love  her,  Angelo : 
I  have  confess'd  her,  and  I  know  her  virtue. — 
Thanks,  good  Mend  Escalus,  for  thy  much  goodness : 
There's  more  behind  that  is  more  gratulate. — 
Thanks,  provost*  for  thy  care  and  secrecy ; 
We  shall  employ  thee  in  a  worthier  place. — 
Forgive  him,  Angelo,  that  brought  you  home 
The  head  of  Ragozine  for  Claudio's: 
The  offence  pardons  itself. — Dear  Isabel, 
I  have  a  motion  much  imports  your  good ; 
Whereto  if  you  '11  a  willing  ear  incline, 
What  *s  mine  is  yours,  ana  what  is  yours  is  mine. — 
So,  bring  us  to  our  palace ;  where  we  '11  show 
What 's  yet  behind,  that 's  \  meet  you  all  should  know.  [Exeunt 

(*)  Old  text,  so  deter*  d.  (f)  Old  text,  tootnan.         (%)  Fint  folio,  that. 

»  Tour  evil  quits  you  well :]  That  is,  requite*  you  well :  you  receive  good  for  evil. 
b  Luxury,— ]  Concupiscence. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS. 


ACT  I. 

(1)  Scene  H.— Enter  Pompbt.]  The  original  stage  direction  is  "Enter  Clown." 
Of  this  character  Mr.  Douce  remarks,—-"  The  clown  in  this  play  officiates  as  the  tapster 
of  a  brothel ;  whence  it  has  been  concluded  that  he  is  not  a  domestic  fool,  nor  ought  to 
appear  in  the  dress  of  that  character.  A  little  consideration  will  wire  to  shew  that  the 
opinion  is  erroneous,  that  this  clown  is  altogether  a  domestic  fool,  and  that  he  should  be 
habited  accordingly.  In  Act  II.  80. 1,  Esoalus  calls  him  a  tedious  fool,  and  Iniquity,  a 
name  for  one  of  the  old  stage  buffoons.  He  tells  him  that  he  will  have  him  whipt,  a 
punishment  that  was  very  often  inflicted  on  fools.  In  Timon  of  Athens,  we  haven 
strumpets  fool,  and  a  similar  character  is  mentioned  in  the  first  speech  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.  But  if  any  one  should  still  entertain  a  doubt  on  the  subject,  he  may  receive 
the  most  complete  satisfaction  by  an  attentive  examination  of  ancient  prints,  many  of 
which  will  furnish  instances  of  the  common  use  of  the  domestic  fool  in  brothels.  '— 
Illustrations  of  Shakespeare,  1. 161. 

(2)  Scene  IT.— 

—  this  toe  earns  not  to, 
Only  for  propagation  of  a  dower 
Memaining  in  the  coffer  of  her  friends, 
From  whom  toe  thought  it  meet  to  hide  our  love 
Till  time  had  made  them  for  us.] 

If  propagation  be  the  poet's  word,  its  most  literal  meaning,  that  is,  to  increase  or  mul- 
tiply, seems  to  furnish  the  real  and  natural  sense  of  this  much-disputed  passage.  The 
dowry  of  Julietta  was  "  at  use  "  in  the  coffer  of  her  friends  until  her  authorised  marriage 
should  require  it  to  be  paid.  The  principal,  therefore,  was  a  fixed  sum,  but  the  "  pro- 
pagation of  the  "  dower"  expressed  the  increase  of  it  as  added  to  that  principal  by  the 
extension  of  the  time  in  which  it  lay  at  interest  in  the  hands  of  the  lady's  friends.  It 
is  very  probable  that,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  this  was  not  an 
uncommon  contrivance  for  improving  the  portions  of  unmarried  women ;  and,  wherever 
it  could  be  safely  and  legally  adopted,  it  was  a  great  protection  to  their  property  against 
the  feudal  claims  of  wardship.  With  respect  to  the  sense  of  the  word propagation,  as 
implying  the  increase  of  money  by  interest,  there  is  a  pertinent  illustration  in  "  Twelfth 
Night,"  Act  HI.  8c.  1,  where  the  Clown  says  to  Viola,  - 

"  Would  not  a  pair  of  these  have  bred,  sir  ? " 
and  she  replies, — 

"  Yes,  being  kept  together,  and  put  to  use." 

Sometimes,  however,  the  improvement  of  the  dowry  was  not  assured  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  periodical  interest ;  out  was  left  altogether  dependent  on  the  good  will  of  a 
relation.  There  is  an  instance  of  this  power  being  eiven,  in  the  will  of  Humphrey  de 
Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  1361 ;  one  of  the  Dequests  of  which  is  to  "  Thomasine 
Belle,  xl  marks,  [267. 13*.  Ad.]  for  her  marriage,  or  more,  if  she  be  well  married."  But, 
in  the  testament  of  Henry,  the  last  Lord  Grey  of  Codnor,  dated  Sept.  10th,  1492,  there 
occurs  an  instance,  perhaps  still  more  to  the  purpose.    The  testator  is  directing  the 

Sayment  of  several  bequests  to  his  illegitimate  children,  and  he  orders  that  his  cousin, 
ir  Thomas  Barrow,  should  pay  100/.  to  two  of  them,  named  Bichard  Grey,  and  "the 
Greater  Harrv: "  or  else,  that  the  land  of  his  part  stand  still  in  feoffees'  hands,  '<  till 
Two  Hundred  Marks  [133/.  6s.  Sd.]  be  raised  and  paid  to  the  marriage  of  the  said  two 
children." 

Still,  after  all  the  endeavours  to  impart  a  meaning  to  the  word  "  propagation" 
this  passage,  the  expression  is  so  peculiar  that  it  will  be  suspected.    Maione  proposed 
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to  read,  "for  prorogation;"  and  Mr.  Collier's  annotator,  "for  procuration"    Query, 
is  the  disputed  word  a  misprint  for  propugnation  t— 

"  Only  for  propugnation  [that  is,  defence,  or  preservation]  of  a  dower,"— 

Shakespeare  uses  the  word  in  this  sense  elsewhere  :— 

"  What  propugnation  is  in  one  man's  Yalour." 

TroUus  and  Gravida,  Aot  H.  8e. «, 


ACT  III. 
(1)  ScenbL— 

merely,  Hum  art  death' sfooL] 

Here,  as  in  a  passage  of  "  Pericles,"  Act  III.  Bo.  2^— 

"  A  more  content  in  course  of  true  delight 
Than  to  be  thirsty  after  tottering  honour, 
Or  tie  my  treasure  up  in  silken  bags 
To  please  the  fool  and  death,"— 

Steevtns  and  Douce  conceive  the  general  idea  was  suggested  by  the  ancient  dance  of 
Maohabre,  or,  as  it  is  ooramonly  called,  Dance  of  Death;  "that  curious  pageant  of 
mortality  which,  during  the  middle  ages,  was  to  great  a  favourite  as  to  be  perpetually 
exhibited  to  the  people  either  in  the  sculpture  and  painting  of  ecclesiastical  buildings, 
or  in  the  books  adapted  to  the  service  of  the  church."  *  But,  notwithstanding  such 
eminent  authority,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  Shakespeare's  allusion  is  not 
rather  to  some  old  stage  representation,  familiar  to  his  auditory,  where  the  Devil  and 
the  Fool;  Death  and  the  Fool ;  and  Tune  and  the  Fool, — 

" and  Life,  Time's  fool"— Href  Part  ofSenry  IV.  Act  V.  8c.  4,— 

were  in  turn  brought  into  ludicrous  collision  for  the  entertainment  of  the  spectators. 


ACT  IV. 
(1)  ScbkbL— 

Take,  0,  take  those  lips  away, 

That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn; 
And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day, 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn : 
But  my  kisses  bring  again,  bring  again, 
Seals  of  love,  but  seaVd  in  vain,  seaFd  in  vain.] 

In  the  edition  of  our  poet's  poems,  printed  in  1640,  this  beautiful  song,  with  a  second 

stanza, — 

«  "  Hide,  oh,  hide  those  hills  of  snow, 

Which  thy  frozen  bosom  bears, 

On  whose  tops  the  pinks  that  grow 

Are  of  those  that  April  wears ; 

But  first  set  my  poor  heart  free, 

Bound  in  those  icy  chains  by  thee  " — 

is  assigned  to  Shakespeare.  Both  stanzas,  however,  are  given  in  Fletcher's  play  of 
"  The  Bloody  Brother ; "  and  as  the  first  is  evidently  intended  to  be  sung  by  a  female, 
and  the  second  as  plainly  designed  for  a  man,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  one  was 
written  by  Shakespeare  for  the  present  scene,  and  the  other  added  in  "  The  Bloody 
Brother,''  by  Fletcher.  "  The  first,"  Mr.  R.  G.  White  remarks,  "is  animated  purely 
by  sentiment ;  the  second,  delicately  beautiful  as  it  is,  is  the  expression  of  a  man 

*  Donee's  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare,  1. 130. 
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carried  captive  solely  through  hie  sens©  of  beauty.  The  first  breathes  woman's  wasted 
lore ;  the  second,  man's  disappointed  passion.  The  first  could  not  have  been  written  by 
Fletcher:  the  second  would  not  have  wen  written  by  Shakespeare,  as  a  companion  to 
the  first/'* 

(2)  Scene  m.— Uni,  here  'a  young  matter  Rath;  he's  in  for  a  commodity  of  brown 
paper  and  old  ginger.']  It  was  the  custom  of  money-lenders  in  Shakespeare's  time,  as 
now,  in  making  advances  to  improvident  young  men,  to  compel  them  to  take  a  parf  of 
the  loan  in  goods,  frequently  of  the  most  worthless  kind.  The  practice,  no  doubt, 
originated  In  a  desire  to  evade  the  penalties  for  usury,  and  must  have  reached  an 
alarming  height  as  the  old  writers  make  it  a  perpetual  mark  for.  satire.  In  Lodge's 
and  Greene's  "  Looking  Glaase  for  London  and  Engtande,"  1598,  an  unhappy  victim  who 


string*,  which  when  I  came  to  aell  apaine,  I  could  get  but  five  pounds  for  them,  so  had. 
I  sir,  but  fifteene  pounds  for  my  fortie :  In  consideration  .of  this  ill  bargaine,  I  pray  you 
air  give  me  a  month  longer.'  That  the  commodity  sometimes  consisted  partly  or 
entirely  of  brown  paper,  is  established  by  a  profusion  of  passages  from  writers  or  the 
period;  thus,  in  Greene's  "  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier/'  1592  >— "  For  the  Merchant 
delivered  the  Tron,  Tin,  Lead,  hops,  Sugars,  Spices,  Oiles,  browns  paper,  or  whatsoever 
else,  from  sixe  moneths  to  size  moneths :  whiche  when  the  pobre  Gentleman  came  to 
sell  againe,  hee  coulde  not  make  threescore  end  ten  in  the  hundred  beside  the  usury." 

Again,  in  his  "  Defence  of  Coney-catching,".  1592 : — "  If  he  borrow  a  hundred  pound, 
he  shall  have  forty  in  silver,  and  three  score  in  wares;  as  lute  strings,  hobby  norses, 

So,  alsoVmDavenporf  s comedy,  "  A  New  Tricke  to  cheat  the DiveU,"  1689 :— 

"  -r —  TV  have  bin  so  bit  already 
With  taking  up.  Commodities  of  browne  paper, 
'  Buttons  past  fashion,  silkes.  and  Sattins, 
Babies,  and  Childrens  Fiddles,  with  like  trash 
Tooke  up  at  a  deare  rate,  and  sold  for  trifles.'* 

(3)  Scene  TH.—And  are  now  for  the  lord**  sake.]  "  Charity  for  the  Lord's  sake  " 
was  the  form  of  supplication  used  by  imprisoned  debtors  to  the  passers-by  :— 

"  Good  gentle  writers,  for  the  Lord  '#  fake,  for  the  Lord  '*  sake, 
lake  Ludgate  prisoner,  lo,  I  begging,  make 
My  mone."  DaviEs's  Epigram*,  1611 

In  illustration  of  the  custom  and  the  language  used,  Mr.  Singer  adduces  a  curious 

mimm  trean  Itarofa  «  AlvAttriA."  l/»7ft.  nmtar  tht*  wnrri  •<  TniMreat    or  thA  kwm«in»  nf 


and  Quia,  only  in  the  ablative  case,  because  they  are  pronouns  posseesives.  For  how 
great  soever  nis  possesions,  abodes,  or  lands  be  that  naunteth  the  company  of  this 
lmpersonall,  if  now  perchance  he  be  able  to  kepe  three  persons,  at  length  he  shall  not 
he  able  to  kepe  one :  yea  he  himselfe  shall  shortly  become  such  an  impersonall,  that  he 
shall  be  counted  as  nobody,  without  any  countenance,  credit,  person,  or  estimation 
among  men.  And  when  he  hath  thus  filched,  and  fleeced  his  possessive  so  long  till  he 
hath  made  him  as  rich  as  a  new  shorn  sheepe,  then  will  he  turn  him  to  commons  into 
Ludgate :  where  for  his  ablative  case  he  shall  have  a  dative  cage,  craving  and  crying  at 
the  grate,  your  worshipe*  eharitie  Fob  The  Lords  Sake." 


ilCT    V. 
(1)  Scene  1^- 

Stand  like  the  forfeit  $  in  a  barber's  chop, 
As  much  in  mock  as  mark.] 

In  his  review  of  Dr.  Johnson's  edition  of  Shakespeare,  Eenrick  introduced  a  metrical 
list  of  these  forfeits,  which  he  professed  to  quote  from  recollection  of  a  table  he  had  seen 

•  Shakespeare's  Scholar,  p.  165-6. 
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hung  up  in  a  barber's  shop  either  at  Malton,  or  Think,  in  Yorkshire.  Steevens  boldly 
pronounced  the  version  to  be  a  forgery ;  but,  although  Dr.  Kenrick's  memory  probably 
octroyed  him  in  two  or  three  particulars,  there  are  some  grounds  for  belienng  his  list 
to  be  in  the  main  a  veritable  relic  of  old  times.    It  runs  thus : — 

Bulbs  fob  Seemly  Behaviour. 

First  come,  first  serve. — Then  come  not  late ; 
And,  when  arrived,  keep  your  state ; 
For  he,  who  from  these  rules  shall  swerve, 
Must  pay  the  forfeits. — So,  observe. 


Who  enters  here  with  boots  and  spurs, 
Must  keep  his  nook ;  for,  if  he  stirs, 
And  gives,  with  armed  heel,  a  kick, 
A  pint  he  pays  for  every  prick. 


Who  rudely  takes  another's  turn, 
A  forfeit  mug  may  manners  learn. 


Who  reverentless  shall  swear  or  curse, 
Must  lug  seven  farthings  from  his  purse. 


Who  checks  the  barber  in  his  tale 
Must  pay  for  each  a  pot  of  ale. 


Who  will,  or  can,  not  miss  his  hat 
While  trimming,  pays  a  pint  for  that 


And  he  who  can,  or  wilL  not  pay, 
Shall  hence  be  sent  half  trimm'a  away ; 
For,  will-he,  nill-he,  if  in  fault, 
He  forfeit  must,  in  meal  or  malt. 

But  mark,— who  is  already  in  drink, 
The  cannikin  must  never  clink. 
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"Iff '  Measure  for  Measure '  Shakspeare  was  compelled,  by  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  to  make  his  poetry  more  familiar  with  criminal  justice  than  is  usual 
with  him.  All  kinds  of  proceedings  connected  with  the  subject,  all  sorts  of 
active  or  passive  persons,  pass  in  review  before  us :  the  hypocritical  Lord 
Deputy,  the  compassionate  Provost,  and  the  hard-hearted  Hangman ;  a  young 
man  of  quality  who  is  to  suffer  for  the  seduction  of  his  mistress  before  mar- 
riage, loose  wretches  brought  in  by  the  police,  nay,  even  a  hardened  criminal, 
whom  even  the  preparations  for  his  execution  cannot  awaken  out  of  his 
callousness.  But  yet,  notwithstanding  this  agitating  truthfulness,  how  tender 
and  mild  is  the  pervading  tone  of  the  picture !  The  piece  takes  improperly  its 
name  from  punishment ;  the  true  significance  of  the  whole  is  the  triumph  of 
mercy  over  strict  justice  ;  no  man  being  himself  so  free  from  errors  as  to  be 
entitled  to  deal  it  out  to  his  equals.  The  most  beautiful  embellishment  of  the 
composition  is  the  character  of  Isabella,  who,  on  the  point  of  taking  the  veil,  is 
jet  prevailed  upon  by  sisterly  affection  to  tread  again  the  perplexing  ways  of 
the  world,  while,  amid  the  general  corruption,  the  heavenly  purity  of  her  mind 
is  not  even  stained  with  one  unholy  thought:  in  the  humble  robes  of  the 
novice  she  is  a  very  angel  of  light.  fWhen  the  cold  and  stern  Angelo,  hereto- 
fore of  unblemished  reputation,  whom  the  Duke  has  commissioned,  during  his 
pretended  absence,  to  restrain,  by  a  rigid  administration  of  the  laws,  the 
excesses  of  dissolute  immorality,  is  even  himself  tempted  by  the  virgin  charms 
of  Isabella,  supplicating  for  the  pardon  of  her  brother  Glaudio,  condemned  to 
death  for  a  youthful  indiscretion ;  when  at  first,  in  timid  and  obscure  language, 
he  insinuates,  but  at  last  impudently  avouches  his  readiness  to  grant  Claudio's 
life  to  the  sacrifice  of  her  honour ;  when  Isabella  repulses  his  offer  with  a  noble 
acorn ;  in  her  account  of  the  interview  to  her  brother,  when  the  latter  at  first 
applauds  her  conduct,  but  at  length,  overcome  by  the  fear  of  death,  strives  to 
persuade  her  to  consent  to  dishonour ;— in  these  masterly  scenes,  Shakspeare 
has  sounded  the  depths  of  the  human  heart.  The  interest  here  reposes  alto- 
gether on  the  represented  action  ;  curiosity  contributes  nothing  to  our  delight, 
for  the  Duke,  in  the  disguise  of  a  Monk,  is  always  present  to  watch  over  his 
dangerous  representative,  and  to  avert  every  evil  which  could  possibly  be 
apprehended  ;  we  look  to  him  with  confidence  for  a  happy  result.  The  Duke 
acts  the  part  of  the  Monk  naturally,  even  to  deception  ;  he  unites  in  his  person 
the  wisdom  of  the  priest  and  the  prince.  Only  in  his  wisdom  he  is  too  fond  of 
round-about  ways  ;  his  vanity  is  flattered  with  acting  invisibly  like  an  earthly 
providence  ;  he  takes  more  pleasure  in  overhearing  his  subjects  than  governing 
them  in  the  customary  way  of  princes.  As  he  ultimately  extends  a  free  pardon 
to  all  the  guilty,  we  do  not  see  how  his  original  purpose,  in  committing  the 
execution  of  the  laws  to  other  hands,  of  restoring  their  strictness,  has  in  any 
wise  been  accomplished.  The  poet  might  have  had  this  irony  in  view,  that  of 
the  numberless  slanders  of  the  Duke,  told  him  by  the  petulant  Lucio,  in  igno- 
rance of  the  person  whom  he  is  addressing,  that  at  least  which  regarded  his 
singularities  and  whims  was  not  wholly  without  foundation.  It  is  deserving 
of  remark,  that  Shakspeare,  amidst  the  rancour  of  religious  parties,  takes  a 
delight  in  painting  the  condition  of  a  monk,  and  always  represents  his  influ- 
ence as  beneficial  We  find  in  him  none  of  the  black  and  knavish  monks, 
which  an  enthusiasm  for  Protestantism,  rather  than  poetical  inspiration,  has 
VOL.  iv.  * 
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suggested  to  some  of  our  modern  poets.  Shakspeare  merely  gives  his  monks 
an  inclination  to  busy  themselves  in  the  affairs  of  others,  after  renouncing  the 
world  for  themselves ;  with  respect,  however,  to  pious  frauds,  he  does  not 
represent  them  as  very  conscientious.  Such  are  the  parts  acted  by  the  monk 
in  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  and  another  in  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,'  and  even  by 
the  Duke,  whom,  contrary  to  the  well-known  proverb,  the  cowl  seems  really  to 
make  a  monk/'—ScHLBOKi*. 

"Of  *  Measure  for  Measure,'  independent  of  the  comic  characters,  which 
afford  a  rich  fund  of  entertainment,  the  great  charm  springs  from  the  lovely 
example  of  female  excellence  in  the  person  of  Isabella  Piety,  spotless  purity, 
tenderness  combined  with  firmness,  and  an  eloquence  the  most  persuasive, 
unite  to  render  her  singularly  interesting  and  attractive.  To  save  the  life  of 
her  brother,  she  hastens  to  quit  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  her  convent,  and 
moves  amid  the  votaries  of  corruption  and  hypocrisy,  amid  the  sensual,  the 
vulgar,  and  the  profligate,  as  a  being  of  a  higher  order,  as  a  ministering  spirit 
from  the  throne  of  grace.  Her  first  interview  with  Angelo,  and  the  imme- 
diately subsequent  one  with  Glaudio,  exhibit,  along  with  the  most  engaging 
feminine  diffidence  and  modesty,  an  extraordinary  display  of  intellectual  energy, 
of  dexterous  argument,  and  of  indignant  contempt.  Her  pleadings  before  the 
lord  deputy  are  directed  with  a  strong  appeal  both  to  his  understanding  and  his 
heart,  while  her  sagacity  and  address  in  the  communication  of  the  result  of  her 
appointment  with  him  to  her  brother,  of  whose  weakness  and  irresolution  she 
is  justly  apprehensive,  are,  if  possible,  still  more  skilfully  marked,  and  add 
another  to  the  multitude  of  instances  which  have  established  for  Shakspeare 
an  unrivalled  intimacy  with  the  finest  feelings  of  our  nature. 

"  The  page  of  poetry,  indeed,  has  not  two  nobler  passages  to  produce,  than 
those  which  paint  the  suspicions  of  Isabella,  as  to  the  fortitude  of  her  brother, 
her  encouragement  of  his  nascent  resolution,  and  the  fears  which  he  subse- 
quently entertains  of  the  consequences  of  dissolution. 

*'  On  learning  the  terms  which  would  effect  his  liberation,  his  astonishment 
and  indignation  are  extreme,  and  he  exclaims  with  vehemence  to  his  sister, — 

Thou  ahalt  not  do't; 

but  no  sooner  does  this  burst  of  moral  anger  subside,  than  the  natural  love  of 
existence  returns,  and  he  endeavours  to  impress  Isabella,  under  the  wish  of 
exciting  her  to  the  sacrifice  demanded  for  his  preservation,  with  the  horrible 
possibilities  which  may  follow  the  extinction  of  this  state  of  being,  an  enume- 
ration which  makes  the  blood  run  chill."— Drake. 
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PKETJMTNARY  NOTICE. 

"The  Famous  History  of  The  Life  of  King  Henry  the  Eight"  was  first 
printed,  it  is  believed,  in  the  folio  of  1623.  The  date  of  its  production  is 
uncertain.  Some  editors,  including  Theobald  and  Malone,  contend  that 
it  was  written  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  the  complimentary 
address  to  her  successor — 

u  Nor  ahall  this  peace  sleep  with  her ;  but  as  when 
The  bird  of  wonder  dies,  the  maiden  phoenix, 
Her  ashes  new  create  another  heir, 
As  great  in  admiration  as  herself ; . 
So  shall  she  leave  her  blessedness  to  one 
(When  heaven  shall  call  her  from  this  cloud  of  darkness) 
Wbo  from  the  sacred  ashes  of  ber  honour 
Shall  star-like  rise,  as  great  in  fame  as  she  was, 
And  so  stand  fix'd"— 

was  interpolated  on  the  play  being  revived  for  presentation  before  King 
James.  Messrs.  Dyce,  Collier,  and  others,  on  the  contrary,  conjecture 
it  was  produced  after  the  accession  of  James,  and  in  confirmation  of  this 
opinion  adduce  the  following  Memorandum  from  the  Registers  of  the 
Stationers'  Company : — 

"  12  Feb  1604  [1605]. 

"Nath.  Butter]  Yf  he  get  good  allowance  for  the  Enterlude  of  K. 
Henry  8th  before  he  begyn  to  print  it,  and  then  procure  the  wardens 
hands  to  yt  for  the  entrance  of  yt,  he  is  to  have  the  same  for  his  copy." 

This  insertion,  supposed  by  many  to  refer  to  Bowley's  piece,  "  When 
you  see  me  you  know  me,"  which  was  published  in  the  same  year,  and 
is  founded  on  events  and  characters  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
they  think  pertains  to  the  present  play.  Although  both  parties  maintain 
their  theory  with  confidence,  the  evidence,  external  or  intrinsic,  in  favour 
of  either  appears  too  slight  and  speculative  to  warrant  a  decision.  One 
fact  seems  established,  namely,  that  there  was  a  play  upon  the  same 
subject  at  least  as  early  as  Shakespeare's  "  Henry  the  Eighth,"  pre- 
sumably before;  for  in  Henslowe's  Diary,  pp.  189,  198,  221,  &c,  are 
notices  regarding  two  pieces,  consisting  of  a  first  and  second  part,  written 
in  1601,  the  one  entitled  "  The  Rifling  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,"  and  the  other, 

n  2 
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"  Cardinal  Wolsey,"  on  which  an  exceptional  amount  of  money  was 
expended  for  costume  and  decoration.  There  is  a  probability,  too,  that 
at  one  period  "Henry  the  Eighth"  bore  a  double  title,  and  was  known 
as  "  Henry  the  Eighth,  or  All  is  True."  The  grounds  for  supposing  so 
are  these.  On  the  29th  of  June,  1613,  the  Globe  theatre  on  Bankside  was 
totally  destroyed,  owing  to  the  thatch  of  the  roof  being  fired  by  the 
wadding ^of  some  "chambers,"  or  small  cannon,  discharged  during  a 
performance.  According  to  Howes,  the  continuator  of  Stew's  Chronicle, 
this  catastrophe  occurred  at  the  representation  of  "  Henry  the  Eighth." 
The  same  fact  is  recorded  in  a  MS.  letter  from  Thomas  Lorkin  to  Sir 
Thomas  Puckering,  dated  the  very  day  after  the  fire: — •  •  •  •  "No 
longer  since  than  yesterday,  while  Bourbege  his  companie  were  acting  at 
y*  Globe  the  play  of  Hen  =  8.  and  there  shooting  of  certayne  chambers 
in  way  of  triumph,  the  fire  catch'd,  and  fastened  upon  the  thatch  of 
the  house  and  there  burned  so  furiously,  as  it  consumed  the  whole 
house  and  all  in  lease  then  two  houres ; "  &c. — MSS.  Harl.  7002.  But 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  writing  on  the  2d  of  July  in  the  same  year,  and 
describing  this  calamity,  says  it  took  place  during  the  acting  of  "  a  new 
play,  called,  All  is  true,  representing  some  principal  pieces  of  the  Beign 
of  Henry  the  8th."— Beliquice  (edit.  1672,  p.  425).  There  appears  to  be 
no  doubt  that  the  play  in  question,  which  Sir  Henry  terms  new,  probably 
because  it  was  revived  with  new  dresses,  new  prologue,  epilogue,  &c.  &c., 
was  our  author's  "  Henry  the  Eighth,"  and  the  discrepancy  as  to  the  title 
might  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance,  just  hinted  at,  of  its  having 
originally  borne  a  double  one. 
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Kino  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Cardinal  Wolsey. 

Cardinal  Camfbius. 

Cafucius,  Ambassador  from  the  Emperor  Chariot  V, 

Cbanmeb,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

DUXB  OF  NORFOLK.  v 

Duke  of  Buckingham 

Buss  of  Suffolk. 

Earl  of  Subbet. 

Lord  Chamberlain. 

Lord  Chancellor. 

Gardiner,  King's  Secretary,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Winchester* 

Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

Lord  Abergavenny. 

Lord  Sands. 

Sir  Henry  Guilford. 

Sir  Thomas  Lovbll. 

Sir  Anthony  Denny. 

Sir  Nicholas  Yaux. 

Secretaries  to  Wolsey. 

Cromwell,  Servant  to  Wolsey,  afterwards  King's  Secretary. 

Griffith,  Gentleman-  Usher  to  Queen  Katharine. 

Gentleman  of  the  King's. 

Gentleman  of  the  Queen's. 

Three  Gentlemen. 

Doctor  Butts,  Physician  to  the  King. 

Garter  King-at-Arms. 

Surveyor  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Brandon,  and  a  Sergeant-at~Arms. 

Door-keeper  of  the  Council  Chamber. 

Porter,  and  his  Man. 

Page  to  Gardiner. 

verier. 

Queen  Katharine,  Wife  to  King  Henry ;  afterwards  divorced. 
Anne  Bullen,  her  Maid  of  Honour;  afterwards  Queen. 
An  Old  Lady,  Friend  to  Anne  Bullen. 
Patience,  Woman  to  Queen  Katharine. 

Several  Lords  and  Ladies  in  the  dumb  shows  ;  Women  attending  upon  the  Queen  ; 
Spirits,  which  appear  to  her;  Scribes,  Officers,  Guards,  and  other  Attendants* 

SCENE,— CBi</ty  in  London  and  'Westminster  ;  once  at  Kimbolton. 
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PROLOGUE. 

I  gome  no  more  to  make  you  laugh ;  things  now. 

That  bear  a  weighty  and  a  serious  brow, 

Sad,  and  high-working,*  fall  of  state  and  woe, 

Such  noble  scenes  as  draw  the  eye  to  flow, 

We  now  present.    Those  that  can  pity,  here 

May,  if  they  think  it  well,  let  fall  a  tear ; 

The  subject  will  deserve  it.    Such  as  give 

Their  money  out  of  hope  they  may  believe, 

May  here  find  truth  too.    Those  that  come  to  see 

Only  a  show  or  two,  and  so  agree 

The  play  may  pass,  if  they  be  still  and  willing, 

I  '11  undertake  may  see  away  their  shilling 

Richly  in  two  short  hours.    Only  they, 

That  come  to  hear  a  merry  bawdy  play, 

A  noise  of  targets,  or  to  see  a  fellow 

In  a  long  motley  coat,  guarded  with  yellow, 

Will  be  deceiv'd :  for,  gentle  hearers,  know, 

To  rank  our  chosen  truth  with  such  a  show 

As  fool  and  fight  is,  beside  forfeiting 

Our  own  brains,  and  the  opinion  that  we  bring, 

(To  make  that  only  true  we  now  intend,) 

Will  leave  us  never  an  understanding  friend. 

Therefore,  for  goodness'  6ake,  and  as  you  are  known 

The  first  and  happiest  hearers  of  the  town, 

Be  sad,  as  we  would  make  ye :  think  ye  see 

The  very  persons  of  our  noble  story, 

As  they  were  living ;  think  you  see  them  great, 

And  follow'd  with  the  general  throng  and  sweat 

Of  thousand  friends ;  then,  in  a  moment,  see 

How  soon  this  mightiness  meets  misery ! 

And,  if  you  can  be  merry  then,  I  '11  say 

A  man  may  weep  upon  his  wedding-day.b 

•  Sad,  and  high-working,—]  The  old,  and  every  modern  copy,  read — 
"  Sad,  high,  and  working ; " 


but  see,— 


"  Then  let  not  this  Divinitie  in  earth 
(Deare  Prince)  be  aleighted,  as  she  were  the  birth 
Of  idle  Fancie ;  since  she  workes  so  hie." 

Epistle  Dedicatorie  to  Chapman's  "Iliads  of  Homer.9 


*  Upon  his  wedding-day.]  The  conjecture  of  Johnson  and  Farmer,  that  Ben  Jonaon 
furnished  the  prologue  and  epilogue  to  this  play,  is  strongly  borne  out,  not  only  by  their 
general  style  and  structure,  but  by  particular  expressions  in  them  also.  As  Johnson 
observes,  there  is  in  Shakespeare's  dramas  so  much  of  "  fool  and  fight,"  that  it  u  not 
probable  he  would  animadvert  so  severely  on  the  introduction  of  such  characters  and 
incident*. 
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ACT    I. 

SCENE  I. — Loirdon.    An  Ante-chamber  in  the  Palace. 

Enter,  on  one  side,  the  Duke  op  Nokfolk  ;  on  the  other,  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  and  the  Lord  Abergavenny. 

Buck.  Good  morrow,  and  well  met.    How  have  ye  done, 
Since  last  we  saw  in  France  ? 

Norf.  I  thank  your  grace, 

Healthful ;  and  ever  since  a  fresh  admirer 
Of  what  I  saw  there. 

Buck.  An  untimely  ague 

StayM  me  a  prisoner  in  my  chamber,  when 
Those  suns  of  glory,  those  two  lights  of  men, 
Met  in  the  vale  of  Andren.* 

Norf.  'Twixt  Guynes  and  Arde : 

I  was  then  present,  saw  them  salute  on  horseback; 
Beheld  them,  when  they  'lighted,  how  they  clung 
In  their  embracement,  as  they  grew  together ; 
Which  had  they,  what  four  thron'd  ones  could  have  weigh'd 
Such  a  compounded  one  ? 

Buck.  All  the  whole  time 

I  was  my  chamber's  prisoner. 

Norf.  Then  you  lost 

The  view  of  earthly  glory :  men  might  say, 
Till  this  time  pomp  was  single,  but  now  married 
To  one  above  itself.    Each  following  day 
Became  the  next  day's  master,  till  the  last 
Made  former  wonders  its :  to-day,  the  French, 
All  clinquant,  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  gods, 
Shone  down  the  English ;  and,  to-morrow,  they 
Made  Britain,  India :  every  man  that  stood, 
ShowM  like  a  mine.    Their  dwarfish  pages  were 
As  cherubins,  all  gilt :  the  madams  too, 
Not  us'd  to  toil,  did  almost  sweat  to  bear 
The  pride  upon  them,  that  their  very  labour 
Was  to  them  as  a  painting :  now  this  masque 
Was  cried  incomparable ;  and  the  ensuing  night 
Made  it  a  fool  and  beggar.    The  two  kings, 
Equal  in  lustre,  were  now  best*  now  worst. 
As  presence  did  present  them ;  him  in  eye, 
Still  him  in  praise :  and,  being  present  both, 

•  Andren.]  So  in  the  original,  and  bo  also  in  Holinshed,  whom  Shakespeare  followed. 
The  ralley  of  Ardren  lies  between  Guynes  and  Attires;  and,  at  the  period  alluded  to, 
the  former  belonged  to  the  English,  and  the  latter  to  the  French. 
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'T  was  said,  they  saw  but  one;  and  no  discerner 
Durst  wag  his  tongue  in  censure.*    When  these  suns 
(For  so  they  phrase  'em)  by  their  heralds  challengtt 
The  noble  spirits  to  arms,  they  did  perform 
Beyond  thought's  compass ;  that  former  fabulous  story, 
Being  now  seen  possible  enough,  got  credit, 
That  Bevis  was  believU(i) 

Buck.  0,  you  go  far. 

Norp.  As  I  belong  to  worship,  and  affect 
In  honour  honesty,  the  tract  of  erery  thing 
Would  by  a  good  discourser  lose  some  life, 
Which  action's  self  was  tongue  to.    All  was  royal  ;b 
To  the  disposing  of  it  nought  rebelTd, 
Order  gave  each  thing  view ;  the  oflfioe  did 
Distinctly  his  full  function. 

Buck.  Who  did  guide  ? 

I  mean,  who  set  the  body  and  the  limbs 
Of  this  great  sport  together,  as  yon  guess  ? 

Norf.  One,  certes,  that  promises  no  element0 
In  such  a  business. 

Buck.  I  pray  you,  who,  my  lord  ? 

Norf.  All  this  was  order'd  by  the  good  discretion 
Of  the  right-reverend  cardinal  of  York. 

Buck.  The  devil  speed  him !  no  man's  pie  is  freed 
Prom  his  ambitious  finger.    What  had  he 
To  do  in  these  fierce  vanities  ?    I  wonder 
That  such  a  keechd  can  with  his  very  bulk 
Take  up  the  rays  o*  the  beneficial  sun, 
And  keep  it  from  the  earth. 

Norp.  Surely,  sir, 

There's  in  him  stuff  that  puts  him  to  these  ends: 
For, — being  not  propp'd  by  ancestry,  whose  grace 
Chalks  successors  their  way ;  nor  call'd  upon 
For  high  feats  done  to  the  crown ;  neither  allied 
To  eminent  assistants ;  but*  spider-like, 
Ont  of  his  self  drawing  web, — he  gives  us  note, — • 
The  force  of  his  own  merit  makes  his  way ; 
A  gift  that  heaven  gives  for  him/  which  buys 
A  place  next  to  the  king. 

»  Buret  wag  hit  tongue  in  censure.]  That  is,  in.  judging  either  superior  to  the  other. 

*  All  was  royal ;]  These  words  ana  the  remainder  of  the  speech  are  in  the  old  copies 
given  to  Buckingham. 

c  No  element—]  No  rudimentary  knowledge  even. 

*  Keech— J  See  note  («),  p.  200,  Vol.  IL 

*  Out  of  his  self  drawing  web,— he  gives  us  note, — ]  The  old  text  reads : — 

"  Out  of  his  Selfe-drawing  Web.    0  gives  us  note/'  &c 

Steevens  surmised  that  the  manuscript  had,  "  *A  gives  us  note/'  which  the  compositor 
mistook  for  "Ogives  us  note."  This  is  not  improbable;  but  the  expression, « eel/- 
drafting  web,"  which  every  editor  adopts  without  comment,  appears  to  us  an  error 
likewise.    The  sense  is  better  and  more  clearly  expressed  by  omitting  the  hyphen. 

'  A  gift  that  heaven  gives  for  him,  &c]  This  is  a  very  doubtful  fine.    Mr.  Collier's 
snnotator  changes  it  to— 

"  A  gift  that  heaven  giree  him,  and  which  buys ; " 
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Aber.  I  cannot  tell 

What  heaven  hath  given  him, — let  some  graver  eye 
Pierce  into  that, — but  I  can  see  his  pride 
Peep  through  each  part  of  him:  whence  has  he  that? 
If  not  from  hell,  the  devil  is  a  niggard ; 
Or  has  given  all  before,  and  he  begins 
A  new  hell  in  himself. 

Buck.  Why  the  devil, 

Upon  this  French  going-out,  took  he  upon  him, 
Without  the  privity  o*  the  king,  to  appoint 
Who  should  attend  on  him  ?    He  makes  up  the  file 
Of  all  the  gentry ;  for  the  most  part  such 
To  whom  as  great  a  charge  as  little  honour 
He  meant  to  lay  upon :  and  his  own  letter, 
The  honourable  board  of  council  out, 
Must  fetch  him  in,  he  papers.* 

Aber.  I  do  know 

Kinsmen  of  mine,  three  at  the  least,  that  have 
By  this  so  sicken'd  their  estates,  that  never 
They  shall  abound  as  formerly. 

Buck.  0,  many 

Have  broke  their  backs  with  laying  manors  on  'em 
For  this  great  journey.    What  did  this  vanity 
But  minister  communication  of 
A  most  poor  issue  ?b 

Nobp.  Grievingly  I  think, 

The  peace  between  the  French  and  us  not  values 
The  cost  that  did  conclude  it. 

Buck.  Every  man, 

After  the  hideous  storm  that  folloVd,  was 
A  thing  inspirit ;  and,  not  consulting,  broke 
Into  a  general  prophecy, — That  this  tempest, 

but  if  such  licentious  alterations  were  permissible,  it  would  be  easy  to  improve  on  this 
emendation. 

■  " and  his  own  letter, 

The  honourable  board  of  council  out, 
Muet  fetch  Aim  in,  he  papers.] 

By  "The  honourable  board  of  council  out,"  i&  meant,  without  concurrence  of  the 
council:  but  what  are  we  to  understand  by  the  expression  in  the  last  line, — "he 
payers  ?"  In  sheer  despair,  Pope  threw  out  a  suggestion  that  papers  was  here  a  verb, 
— "  whom  he  papers  down"  and  succeeding  editors  nave  been  content  with  the  explica- 
tion ;  yet  what  thinking  reader  can  ever  believe  this  is  what  Shakespeare  intended  ? 
From  the  context,  see  especially  the  two  next  speeches,  it  would  seem  that  the  sense 
requires  a  synonyme  for  tne  verb  beggars, — "  whom  he  beggars"  or  impoverishes ;  it  is 
then  possible  that  the  meaningless  papers  is  a  misprint,  and  that  we  should  read  :«— 

" And  his  own  letter, 

Must  fetch  him  in,  ^paupers** 

b  But  minister  communication  of 

A  most  poor  issue  ?] 

That  is,  But  furnish  discourse  on  the  poverty  of  its  result  Communication  in  the  sense 
of  talk,  or  discourse,  is  found  so  repeatedly  in  writers  of  Shakespeare's  time,  that  the 
passage  would  hardly  have  required  explanation,  if  the  commentators  had  not  over- 
looked this  meaning  of  the  word,  and  Mr.  Collier,  in  adopting  "  consummation," — 
a  reading  of  his  annotator,— - had  not  pronounced  the  old  text  "little  better  than 
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Bashing  the  garment  of  this  peace,  aboded 
The  sudden  breach  on 't. 

Norf.  Which  is  budded  out ; 

Fof  France  hath  flawtt  the  league,  and  hath  attach'd 
Our  merchants'  goods  at  Bourdeaux. 

Aber.  Is  it  therefore 

The  ambassador  is  silene'd  ? 

Norf.  Many,  is 't, 

Aber.  A  proper  title  of  a  peace ;  and  purchased 
At  a  superfluous  rate ! 

Buck.  Why,  all  this  business 

Our  reverend  cardinal  carried. 

Norf.  Like  it  your  grace,* 

The  state  takes  notice  of  the  private  difference 
Betwixt  you  and  the  cardinal.    I  advise  you, 
(And  take  it  from  a  heart  that  wishes  towards  you 
Honour  and  plenteous  safely,)  that  you  read 
The  cardinal's  malice  and  his  potency 
Together :  to  consider  farther,  that 
What  his  high  hatred  would  effect,  wants  not 
A  minister  in  his  power.    You  know  his  nature, 
That  he 's  revengeful ;  and  I  know  his  sword 
Hath  a  sharp  edge :  it 's  long,  and  't  may  be  said, 
It  reaches  for ;  and  where  't  will  not  extend, 
Thither  he  darts  it.    Bosom  up  my  counsel, 
You  '11  find  it  wholesome.    Lo,  where  comes  that  rock 
That  I  advise  your  shunning. 

Enter  Cardinal  Wolsby  (the  purse  borne  before  him),  certain  of  the 
Guard,  and  two  Secretaries  with  papers.  The  Cardinal  in  his 
passage  fixeth  his  eye  on  Buckingham,  and  Buckingham  on  him, 
both  full  of  disdain. 

Wol.  The  duke  of  Buckingham's  surveyor,  ha  ? 
Where  *s  his  examination  ? 

1  Secr.  Here,  so  please  you. 

Wol.  Is  he  in  person  ready  ? 

1  Secr.  *       Ay,  please  your  grace. 

Wol.  Well,  we  shall  then  know  more ;  and  Buckingham 
Shall  lessen  this  big  look.  [Exeunt  Cardinal  and  Train. 

Buck.  This  butcher's  cur  is  venom-mouth'd,*  and  I 
Have  not  the  power  to  muzzle  him ;  therefore  best 
Not  wake  him  in  his  slumber.    A  beggar's  bookb 
Out- worths  a  noble's  blood. 

(*)  Old  text,  vtnom'd-mouth'd. 

»  Like  it  your  grace,—]  Equivalent  to  "  An  it  like  your  grace." 

b  A  beggar's  book 

Out-worths  a  noble' 6  blood.] 

It  may  be  we  should  read,  "  a  beggar's  look ;  "  it  was  the  look  which  Wolsey  threw  on. 
Buckingham,  that  chafed  his  "  blood :  "— 

" his  eye  reyil'd 

Me,  as  his  abject  object"  » 
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Nobf.  What,  are  you  chaf  'd  ? 

Ask  God  for  temperance ;  that  's  the  appliance  only, 
Which  your  disease  requires. 

Buck.  I  read  in's  looks 

Matter  against  me;  and  his  eye  revil'd 
Me,  as  his  abject  object :  at  this  instant 
He  bores*  me  with  some  trick :  he 's  gone  to  the  king ; 
I  '11  follow,  and  out-stare  him. 

Nobf.  Stay,  my  lord, 

And  let  your  reason  with  your  choler  question 
What 't  is  you  go  about :  to  climb  steep  hills, 
Requires  slow  pace  at  first :  anger  is  like 
A  full-hot  horse,  who  being  allow'd  his  way, 
Self-mettle  tires  him.    Not  a  man  in  England 
Can  advise  me  like  you :  be  to  yourself 
As  you  would  to  your  friend. 

Buck.  I  '11  to  the  king ; 

And  from  a  mouth  of  honour  quite  cry  down 
This  Ipswich  fellow's  insolence ;  or  proclaim 
There 's  difference  in  no  persons. 

Nobf.  Beadvis'd; 

Heat  not  a  furnace  for  your  foe  so  hot 
That  it  do  singe  yourself:  we  may  outrun, 
By  violent  swiftness,  that  which  we  run  at, 
And  lose  by  over-running.    Know  you  not, 
The  fire  that  mounts  the  liquor  till  't  run  o'er, 
In  seeming  to  augment  it  wastes  it  ?    Be  advis'd : 
I  say  again,  there  is  no  English  soul 
More  stronger  to  direct  you  than  yourself, 
*  If  with  the  sap  of  reason  you  would  quench, 
Or  but  allay,  the  fire  of  passion. 

Buck.  Sir,  I  am  thankful  to  you ;  and  I  '11  go  along 
By  your  prescription : — but  this  top-proud  fellow, 
(Whom  from  the  flow  of  gall  I  name  not,  but 
Prom  sincere  motions,)  by  intelligence, 
And  proofs  as  clear  as  founts  in  Jfily,  when 
We  see  each  grain  of  gravel,  I  do  know 
To  be  corrupt  and  treasonous. 
-  Norf.  Say  not,  treasonous. 

Buck.  To  the  king  I  '11  say 't ;  and  make  my  vouch  as  strong 
As  shore  of  rock.    Attend.    This  holy  fox, 
Or  wolf,  or  both, — for  he  is  equal  ravenous 
As  he  is  subtle,  and  as  prone  to  mischief 
As  able  to  perform 't ;  his  mind  and  place 
Infecting  one  another,  yea,  reciprocally, — 
Only  to  show  his  pomp  as  well  in  France 
As  here  at  home,  suggests  the  king  our  master 
To  this  last  costly  treaty,  the  interview,  > 

■  He  bores  me  with  some  trick  :]  According  to  Johnson,  He  stabs  or  wounds  me  with 
some  artifice  or  fiction.    Bather,  He  undermines  me  with  some  device. 
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That  swallow'd  so  much  treasure,  and  like  a  glass 
Did  break  i*  the  rinsing : — * 

Norf.  Faith,  and  so  it  did. 

Buck.  Pray,  give  me  favour,  sir — this  cunning  cardinal 
The  articles  o'  the  combination  drew 
As  himself  pleas'd ;  and  they  were  ratified, 
As  he  cried,  Thus  let  be,  to  as  much  end 
As  give  a  crutch  to  the  dead :  but  our  count-cardinal 
Has  done  this,  and  't  is  well ;  for  worthy  Wolsey, 
Who  cannot  err,  he  did  it.    Now  this  follows, 
(Which,  as  I  take  it,  is  a  kind  of  puppy 
To  the  old  dam,  treason,) — Charles  the  emperor, 
Under  pretence  to  see  the  queen  his  aunt* 
(For 't  was  indeed  his  colour ;  but  he  came 
To  whisper  Wolsey,)  here  makes  visitation : 
His  fears  were,  that  the  interview  betwixt 
England  and  France  might,  through  their  amity, 
Breed  him  some  prejudice ;  for  from  this  league 
Peep'd  harms  that  menac'd  him :  he  f  privily 
Deals  with  our  cardinal ;  and,  as  I  trow, — 
Which  I  do  well,  for,  I  am  sure, — the  emperor 
Paid  ere  he  promis'd ;  whereby  his  suit  was  granted 
Ere  it  was  ask'd ;  but  when  the  way  was  made, 
And  pav'd  with  gold,  the  emperor  thus  desirtt ; — 
That  he  would  please  to  alter  the  king's  course, 
And  break  the  foresaid  peace.    Let  the  king  know 
(As  soon  he  shall  by  me)  that  thus  the  cardinal 
Does  buy  and  sell  his  honour  as  he  pleases, 
And  for  his  own  advantage. 

Norf.  I  am  sorry 

To  hear  this  of  him ;  and  could  wish  he  were 
Something  mistaken8  in't. 

Buck.  No,  not  a  Syllable ; 

I  do  pronounce  him  in  that  very  shape 
He  shall  appear  in  proof. 

Enter  Brandon  ;  a  Sergeant-at-arms  "before  Mm,  and  two  or  three 
of  the  Guard. 

Bran.  Tour  office,  sergeant ;  execute  it. 

Serg.  Sir, 

My  lord  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  earl 
Of  Hereford,  Stafford,  and  Northampton,  I 
Arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  in  the  name 
Of  our  most  sovereign  king. 

Buck.  La,  you,  my  lord, 

The  net  has  falPn  upon  me !    I  shall  perish 
Under  device  and  practice. 

(♦)  Old  text,  wrenching.  (t)  First  folio  omits,  he. 

»  Mistaken—]  Misapprehended. 
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Bran.  I  am  sorry, 

To  see  you  ta'en  from  liberty,  to  look  on 
The  business  present  :a  't  is  his  highness'  pleasure, 
You  shall  to  tne  Tower. 

Buck.  It  will  help  me  nothing 

To  plead  mine  innocence ;  for  that  dye  is  on  me 
Which  makes  my  whit'st  part  black.    The  will  of  heaven 
Be  done  in  this  and  all  things ! — I  obey. — 

0  my  lord  Aberga'ny,  fare  you  well  I 

Bran.  Nay,  he  must  bear  you  company. — The  king 

[To  Abergavenny. 
Is  pleas'd  you  shall  to  the  Tower,  till  you  know 
How  he  determines  farther. 

Abek.  As  the  duke  said, 

The  will  of  heaven  be  done,  and  the  king's  pleasure 
By  me  obey'd ! 

Bran.  Here  is  a  warrant  from 

The  king,  to  attach  lord  Montacute ;  and  the  bodies 
Of  the  duke's  ctfnfessor,  John  de  la  Car, 
One  Gilbert  Peck,  his  chancellor,* — 

Buck.  So,  so  ; 

These  are  the  limbs  o'  the  plot : — no  more,  I  hope  ? 

Bran.  A  monk  o'  the  Chartreux. 

Buck.  0,  Nicholas  f  Hopkins  ? 

Bran.  He. 

Buck.  My  surveyor  is  false ;  the  o'er-great  cardinal 
Hath  show'd  him  gold :  my  life  is  spann'd  already : 

1  am  the  shadow  of  poor  Buckingham, 
Whose  figure  even  this  instant  cloud  puts  on, 

By  dark'ning  my  clear  sun.b — My  lord,  J  farewell.  [Exeimt. 


SCENE  II.— The  same.    The  Council  Chamber. 

Cornets.  Enter  King  Henry,  Cardinal  Wolset,  the  Lords  of  the 
Council,  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  Officers,  and  Attendants.  The 
King  enters  leaning  on  the  Cardinal'*  shoulder. 

K.  Hen.  My  life  itself,  and  the  best  heart  of  it, 
Thanks  you  for  this  great  care :  I  stood  i'  the  level 
Of  a  full-charg'd  confederacy,  and  give  thanks 
To  you  that  chok'd  it. — Let  be  call'd  before  us 

(•)  Old  text,  Oouncellour.        (t)  Old  text,  MichaelU        (J)  Old  text,  Lords. 

a  The  business  present :]  That  is,  I  am  sorry,  since  it  is  to  see  yon  deprived  of  liberty, 
that  I  am  a  witness  of  this  business. 

*  I  am  the  shadow  of  poor  Buckingham, 

Whose  figure  even  this  instant  cloud  puts  on, 
By  dark'ning  my  clear  sun.] 

A.  very  difficult  passage,  of  which,  no  explanation  yet  attempted  affords  an  intelligible 
meaning.  Our  idea  of  it  is,  that  by  Jigure  is  meant  his  own  form,  and  that  the  expres- 
sion "  cloud  puts  on,"  signifies  assumes  obscurity;  or  possibly,  is  eclipsed  by  cloud. 
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That  gentleman  of  Buckingham's :  in  person 
I  '11  hear  him  his  confessions  justify ; 
And  point  by  point  the  treasons  of  his  master 
He  shall  again  relate. 

The  King  takes  his  state.  The  Lords  of  the  Council  take  their  several 
places.  The  Cardinal  places  himself  under  the  KiSQ'sfeet,  on  his 
right  side. 

A  noise  without,  crying,  "  Room  for  the  Queen."  Enter  the  Queen, 
ushered  by  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk:  she  kneels. 
The  King  riseth  from  his  state,  takes  her  up,  kisses,  andplaceth 
her  by  him. 

_Q.  Kath.  Nay,  we  must  longer  kneel ;  lama  suitor. 

K.  Hen.  Arise,  and  take  place  by  us : — half  your  suit 
Never  name  to  us ;  you  have  half  our  power : 
The  other  moiety,  ere  you  ask,  is  given ; 
Repeat  your  will,  and  take  it. 

Q.  Kath.  Thank  your  majesty. 

That  you  would  love  yourself,  and  in  that  love 
Not  unconsider'd  leave  your  honour,  nor 
The  dignity  of  your  office,  is  the  point 
Of  my  petition. 

EL  Hen.  Lady  mine,  proceed. 

Q.  Kath.  I  am  solicited,  not  by  a  few, 
And  those  of  true  condition,  that  your  subjects 
Are  in  great  grievance :  there  have  been  commissions 
Sent  down  among  'em,  which  hath  flaw*d  the  heart 
Of  all  their  loyalties : — wherein,  although, 
My  good  lord  cardinal,  they  vent  reproaches 
Most  bitterly  on  you,  as  putter-6na 
Of  these  exactions,  yet  the  king  our  master, 
(Whose  honour  heaven  shield  from  soil ! )  even  he  escapes  not 
Language  unmannerly,  yea,  such  which  breaks 
The  sides  of  loyalty,  and  almost  appears 
In  loud  rebellion. 

Norf.  Not  almost  appears, — 

It  doth  appear ;  for,  upon  these  taxations, 
The  clothiers  all,  not  able  to  maintain 
The  many  to  them  'longing,  have  put  off 
The  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers,  who, 
Unfit  for  other  life,  compell'd  by  hunger 
And  lack  of  other  means,  in  desperate  manner 
Daring  the  event  to  the  teeth,  are  all  in  uproar, 
And  danger  serves  among  them. 

K.  Hen.  Taxation! 

Wherein?  and  what  taxation? — My  lord  cardinal, 

»  Putter-on—]  Contriver,  deviser.    So  in  "  The  Winter's  Tale,"  Act  II.  Sc.  1 ;— v 
"  You  are  abus'd,  and  by  some  putter-on." 
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You  that  are  blam'd  for  it  alike  with  us, 
Know  you  of  this  taxation  ? 

Wol.  Please  you,  sir, 

I  know  but  of  a  single  part,  in  aught 
Pertains  to  the  state ;  and  front  but  in  that  file 
Where  others  tell  steps  with  me. 

Q.  Kath.  No,  my  lord, 

You  know  no  more  than  others :  but  you  frame 
Things,  that  are  known  alike,*  which  are  not  wholesome 
To  those  which  would  not  know  them,  and  yet  must 
Perforce  be  their  acquaintance.    These  exactions, 
Whereof  my  sovereign  would  have  note,  they  are 
Most  pestilent  to  the  hearing ;  and,  to  bear  'em, 
The  back  is  sacrifice  to  the  load.    They  say 
They  are  devis'd  by  you ;  or  else  you  suffer 
Too  hard  an  exclamation. 

K  Hen.  Still  exaction! 

The  nature  of  it  ?    In  what  kind,  let  *s  know, 
Is  this  exaction  ? 

Q.  Kath.  I  am  much  too  venturous 

In  tempting  of  your  patience ;  but  am  bolden'd 
Under  your  promis'd  pardon.    The  subjects'  grief 
Comes  through  commissions,  which  compel  from  each 
The  sixth  part  of  his  substance,  to  be  levied 
Without  delay ;  and  the  pretence  for  this 
Is  nam'd,  your  wars  in  France :  this  makes  bold  mouths : 
Tongues  spit  their  duties  out,  and  cold  hearts  freeze 
Allegiance  in  them ;  their  curses  now, 
Live  where  their  prayers  did ;  and  it 's  come  to  pass, 
Thisb  tractable  obedience  is  a  slave 
To  each  incensed  will.    I  would  your  highness 
Would  give  it  quick  consideration,  for 
There  is  no  primer  business.0 

K.  Hen.  By  my  life, 

This  is  against  our  pleasure. 

Wol.  And  for  me, 

I  have  no  further  gone  in  this,  than  by 
A  single  voice ;  and  that  not  pass'd  me  but 
By  learned  approbation  of  the  judges.    If  I  am . 
Traduc'd  by  ignorant  tongues,  which  neither  know 
My  faculties  nor  person,  yet  will  be 

•  Things,  that  are  known  alike,  &c]  Mr.  Collier  claims  for  his  "  corrector "  the 
merit  of  reading  here, — *«  Things,  that  are  known  belikef  &c.,  but  the  substitution  was 
made  first  by  Theobald.    See  Nichols's  Illustrations,  Vol.  II.  p.  459. 

k  This  tractable  obedience  is  a  slave — ]  So  the  old  text.    Eowe  reads, — 

"  That  tractable  obedience,"  &c. 

And  Mr.  Collier's  annotator, — 

"  Their  tractable  obedience,"  &c. 

«  No  primer  business.]  The  old  copies  have  "basenesse,"  which  was  corrected  in 
Southern's  copy  of  the  fourth  folio. 
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The  chronicles  of  my  doing, — let  me  say, 

'T  is  bnt  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake 

That  virtue  must  go  through.    We  must  not  stint 

Our  necessary  actions,  in  the  fear 

To  cope  malicious  censurers ;  which  ever, 

As  ravenous  fishes,  do  a  vessel  follow 

That  is  new  trimm'd,  but  benefit  no  further 

Than  vainly  longing.    What  we  oft  do  best, 

By  sick  interpreters,  once  weak  ones,  is 

Not  ours,  or  not  allow'd ;  what  worst,  as  oft. 

Hitting  a  grosser 'quality,  is  cried  up 

For  our  best  act.    If  we  shall  stand  still, 

In  fear  our  motion  will  be  mock'd  or  carp'd  at, 

We  should  take  root  here  where  we  sit,  or  sit 

State-statues  only. 

K.  Hen.  Things  done  well, 

And  with  a  care,  exempt  themselves  from  fear; 
Things  done  without  example,  in  their  issue 
Are  to  be  fearM.    Have  you  a  precedent 
Of  this  commission  ?    I  believe,  not  any. 
We  must  not  rend  our  subjects  from  our  laws, 
And  stick  them  in  our  will.    Sixth  part  of  each  ? 
A  trembling*  contribution !    Why,  we  take 
From  every  tree,  lop,b  bark,  and  part  o'  the  timber ; 
And,  though  we  leave  it  with  a  root,  thus  haek'd, 
The  air  will  drink  the  .sap.    To  every  county 
Where  this  is  questional  send  our  letters,  with 
Free  pardon  to  each  man  that  has  denied 
The  force  of  this  commission :  pray,  look  to  *t ; 
I  put  it  to  your  care. 

WOL.  A  word  with  you.  [To  the  Secretary. 

Let  there  be  letters  writ  to  every  shire, 
Of  the  king's  grace  and  pardon.    The  griev'd  commons 
Hardly  conceive  of  me ;  let  it  be  nois'd, 
That  through  our  intercession  this  revokement 
And  pardon  comes :  I  shall  anon  advise  you 
Further  in  the  proceeding.  [Exit  Secretary. 

Enter  Surveyor. 

Q.  Eath.  I  am  sorry  that  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
Is  run  in  your  displeasure. 

K.  Hen.  It  grieves  many : 

The  gentleman  is  learn'd,  and  a  most  rare  speaker ; 
To  nature  none  more  bound ;  his  training  such, 
That  he  may  furnish  and  instruct  great  teachers, 

»  A  trembling  contribution  /]  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  would  change  this  to, — 

"A  trebling  contribution** 

*  Lop,—-]  Lop  is  the  technical  term  for  the  branches^  or  faggot  wood,  of  a  tree,  distinct 
*rom  the  trunk  or  timber. 
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And  never  seek  for  aid  ont  of  himself.    Yet  see. 

When  these  so  noble  benefits  shall  prove 

Not  well  dispos'd,  the  mind  growing  once  corrupt, 

They  turn  to  vicious  forms,  ten  times  more  ugly 

Than  ever  they  were  fair.    This  man  so  complete, — 

Who  was  enrolPd  'mongst  wonders,  and  when  we, 

Almost  with  ravish'd  lisfning,  could  not  find 

His  hour  of  speech  a  minute — he,  my  lady, 

Hath  into  monstrous  habits  put  the  graces 

That  once  were  his,  and  is  become  as  black 

As  if  besmeared  in  hell.    Sit  by  us ;  you  shall  hear 

(This  was  his  gentleman  in  trust)  ofnim 

Things  to  strike  honour  sad. — Bid  him  recount 

The  fore-recited  practices ;  whereof 

We  cannot  feel  too  little,  hear  too  much. 

Wol.  Stand  forth,  and  with  bold  spirit  relate  what  you, 
Most  like  a  careful  subject,  have  collected 
Ont  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 

E.  Hen.  Speak  freely. 

Surv.  First, — it  was  usual  with  him,  every  day 
It  would  infect  his  speech, — that  if  the  king 
Should  without  issue  die,  he  'd*  carry  it  so 
To  make  the  sceptre  his :  these  very  words 
I  have  heard  him  utter  to  his  son-in-law, 
Lord  Aberga'ny ;  to  whom  by  oath  he  menac'd 
Revenge  upon  the  cardinal. 

Wol.  Please  jour  highness,  note 

This  dangerous  conception  in  this  pint : 
Not  friended  by  his  wish  to  your  high  person, 
His  will  is  most  malignant ;  and  it  stretches 
Beyond  you,  to  your  friends. 

Q.  Kath.  My  learn'd  lord  cardinal, 

Deliver  all  with  charity. 

ILHen.  Speak  on: 

How  grounded  he  his  title  to  the  crown, 
Upon  our  fail?  to  this  point  hast  thou  heard  him 
At  any  time  speak  aught  ? 

Suev.  He  was  brought  to  this 

By  a  vain  prophecy  of  Nicholas  Hopkins.* 

K.  Hen.  What  was  that  Hopkins  ? 

Suev.  Sir,  a  Chartreux  friar, 

His  c6nfessor;  who  fed  him  every  minute 
With  words  of  sovereignty. 

&  Hen.  How  know'st  thou  this  ? 

Suev.  Not  long  before  your  hiriiness  sped  to  France, 
The  duke  being  at  the  Rose,b  within  the  parish 

(*)  Old  tort,  ktfl. 

•  Nicholas  Hopkins.]  The  old  text  has  Nicholas  Hmdon;  and  Hopkins  was  some- 
times so  named  from  the  conyent  of  Henton,  near  Bristol. 

b  The  Eose,— ]  A  house  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  part  of  which  is  now 
the  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  in  Buffolk-lane,  Thames-street 

VOL.  IT.  T 
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Saint  Lawrence  Poultney,  did  of  me  demand 
What  was  the  speech  amongst  the  Londoners 
Concerning  the  French  journey:  I  replied, 
Men  fearM*  the  French  would  prove  perfidious, 
To  the  king's  danger.    Presently  the  duke 
Said,  'twas  the  fear,  indeed ;  and  that  he  doubted 
'T  would  prove  the  verity  of  certain  words 
Spoke  by  a  holy  monk ;  that  oft,  says  he, 
Hath  sent  to  me,  wishing  me  to  permit 
John  de  la  Gar,  my  chaplain,  a  choice  hour 
To  hear  from  him  a  matter  of  some  moment: 
Whom  after  under  the  confession's^  seal 
He  solemnly  had  sworn,  that  what  he  spoke 
My  chaplain  to  no  creature  living,  but 
To  me,  should  utter,  with  demure  confidence 
Thispausingty  ensued, — Neither  the  king  nor 's  heirs, 
{Tell  you  the  duke)  shall  prosper:  bid  him  strive 
To  gain*  the  love  of  the  commonalty;  the  duke 
Shall  govern  England. 

Q.  Kath.  If  I  know  you  well, 

You  were  the  duke's  surveyor,  and  lost  your  office 
On  the  complaint  o'  the  tenants :  take  good  heed 
You  charge  not  in  your  spleen  a  noble  person, 
And  spoil  your  nobler  soul !    I  say,  take  heed ; 
Yes,  heartily  beseeeh  you. 

E.  Hen.  Let  him  on. — 

Go  forward. 

Suev.  On  my  soul,  I  '11  speak  but  truth. 

I  told  my  lord  the  duke,  by  the  devil's  illusions 
The  monk  might  be  deceiv'd ;  and  that 't  was  dangerous 
For  him  t  to  ruminate  on  this  so  far,  until 
It  forgti  him  some  design,  which,  being  believ*d, 
It  was  much  like  to  do :  he  answer'd,  Tush/ 
It  can  do  me  no  damage:  adding  further, 
That,  had  the  king  in  his  last  sickness  fail'd, 
The  cardinal's  and  sir  Thomas  Lovell's  heads 
Should  have  gone  off. 

E.  Hen.  Ha!  what,  so  rank?  Ah-ha! 

There's  mischief  in  this  man : — canst  thou  say  ftirther? 

Suev.  I  can,  my  liege. 

E.  Hen.  Proceed. 

Suev.  Being  at  Greenwich, 

After  your  highness  had  reprov'd  the  duke 
About  sir  William  Blomer, — 

E.  Hen.  I  remember 

Of  such  a  time : — being  my  sworn  servant, 
The  duke  retain'd  him  his.— But  on ;  what  hence  ? 

Suev.  If,  quoth  he,  I  for  this  had  been  committed, 

(•)  Old  text,  fiare.  (f)  Old  text,  Commission*.  (J)  Old  text,  tto. 

•  lb  gain—]  The  word  gain  was  first  supplied  by  the  folio  of  1686. 
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As,  to  the  Tower,  I  thought*—  I  would  have  play*  d 

The  part  my  father  meant  to  act  upon 

The  usurper  Richard;  who,  being  at  Salisbury ', 

Made  suit  to  come  in  9s  presence;  which  if  granted. 

As  he  made  semblance  of  his  duty,  would 

Have  put  his  knife  into  him. 

E.  Hen.  A  giant  traitor ! 

Wol.  Now,  madam,  may  his  highness  live  in  freedom, 
And  this  man  out  of  prison  ? 

Q.  Kath.  God  mend  all ! 

K.  Hen.  There's  something  more  wiuld   ont  of  thee;   what 
sa/st? 

Surv.  After — the  duke  his  father, — with  the  knife,— 
He  stretch'd  him,  and,  with  one  hand  on  his  dagger, 
Another  spread  on's  breast*  mounting  his  eyes, 
He  did  discharge  a  horrible  oath ;  whose  tenour 
Was, — were  he  evil  us'd,  he  would  outgo 
His  father  by  as  much  as  a  performance 
Does  an  irresolute  purpose. 

EL  Hen.  There 's  his  period, 

To  sheath  his  knife  in  us.    He  is  attach'd ; 
Call  him  to  present  trial:  if  he  may 
Find  mercy  in  the  law,  't  is  his ;  if  none. 
Let  him  not  seek 't  of  us :  by  day  and  night, 
He 's  traitor  to  the  height ! b  \BumL 


SCENE  III.— The  same.    A  Room  in  the  Palace 

Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Sands. 

Cham.  Is  't  possible,  the  spells  of  France  should  juggle 
Men  into  such  strange  mysteries? 

Sands.  New  customs, 

Though  they  be  never  so  ridiculous, 
Nay,  let  'em  be  unmanly,  yet  are  follow'd. 

UHAH.  As  far  as  I  see,  all  the  good  our  English 
Have  got  by  the  late  voyage,  is  but  merely 
A  fit  or  two  o'  the  face  ;c  but  they  are  shrewd  ones ; 
For  when  they  hold  'em,  you  would  swear  directly, 
Their  very  noses  had  been  counsellors 
To  Pepin  or  Clotharius,  they  keep  state  so. 

Sands.  They  have  all  new  legs,  and  lame  ones ;  one  would  take  it> 
That  never  saw  'em  pace  before,  the  spavin, 
Or*  springhalt,  reign'd  among  'em. 

(*)  Old  text,  A. 

•  As,  to  the  Tower,  I  thought,—]  That  is,  '<  To  the  Tower,  as  I  thought.*'    Similar 
invemoiiB  continually  occur  in  old  authors. 
b  He 's  traitor  to  the  height !]  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  proposes  to  read,— 

"Hewa  daring  traitor  to  the  height.' 
c  A  fit  or  two  o'  the  face ;]  A  grimace  or  two. 

t2 
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Cham.  Death!  my  lord, 

Their  clothes  are  after  such  a  pagan  cut  too,* 
That*  sure,  they've  worn  out  Christendom. 

Enter  Sir  Thomas  Lovell. 

How  now! 
What  news,  sir  Thomas  Lovell? 

Lov.  Faith,  my  lord, 

I  hear  of  none,  but  the  new  proclamation 
That 's  clapp'd  upon  the  court-gate. 

Cham.  What  is 't  for? 

Lov.  The  reformation  of  our  travelTd  gallants, 
That  fill  the  court  with  quarrels,  talk,  and  tailors. 

Cham.  I  'm  glad  't  is  there :  now  I  would  pray  our  monsieurs 
To  think  an  English  courtier  may  be  wise, 
And  never  see  the  Louvre. 

Lov.  They  must  eithei 

(For  so  run  the  conditions)  leave  those  remnants 
Of  fool  and  feather,  that  they  got  in  France, 
With  all  their  honourable  points  of  ignorance 
Pertaining  thereunto,  as  fights  and  fireworks ; 
Abusing  better  men  than  they  can  be, 
Out  of  a  foreign  wisdom ;  renouncing  clean 
The  faith  they  have  in  tennis,  and  tall  stockings, 
Short  blister'd  breeches,  and  those  types  of  travel, 
And  understand  again  like  honest  men ; 
Or  pack  to  their  old  playfellows :  there,  I  take  it> 
They  may,  cum  privilegio,  wear  J  away 
The  lag  end  of  their  lewdness,  and  be  laugh'd  at. 

Sands.  'T  is  time  to  give  'em  physic,  their  diseases 
Are  grown  so  catching. 

Cham.  What  a  loss  our  ladies 

Will  have  of  these  trim  vanities ! 

Lov.  Ay,  marry, 

There  will  be  woe  indeed,  lords :  the  sly  whoresons 
Have  got  a  speeding  trick  to  lay  down  ladies ; 
A  French  song  and  a  fiddle  has  no  fellow. 

Sands.  The  devil  fiddle  'em !  I  am  glad  they  are  going, 
(For,  sure,  there 's  no  converting  of  'em ;)  now 
An  honest  country  lord,  as  I  am,  beaten 
A  long  time  out  of  play,  may  bring  his  plain-song, 
And  nave  an  hour  of  hearing ;  and,  by'r-lady, 
Held  current  music  too. 

Cham.  Well  said,  lord  Sands ; 

Your  colt's  tooth  is  not  cast  yet. 

Sands.  No,  my  lord ; 

Nor  shall  not,  while  I  have  a  stump. 

Cham.  Sir  Thomas^ 

Whither  were  you  a-going  ? 

(*)  Old  text,  too  '*.  (t)  First  foUo,  wot. 

* 
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Lov.  To  the  cardinal's ; 

Tour  lordship  is  a  guest  too  ? 

Cham.  0, 'tis  true: 

This  night  he  makes  a  supper,  and  a  great  one. 
To  many  lords  and  ladies ;  there  will  be 
The  beauty  of  this  kingdom,  I  '11  assure  you. 

Lov.  That  churchman  bears  a  bounteous  mind  indeed, 
A  hand  as  fruitful  as  the  land  that  feeds  us ; 
His  dews  fall  everywhere. 

Cham.  No  doubt  he 's  noble ; 

He  had  a  black  mouth  that  said  other  of  him. 

Sands.  He  may,  my  lord, — has  wherewithal ;  in  him 
Sparing  would  show  a  worse  sin  than  ill  doctrine : 
Men  of  his  way  should  be  most  liberal, 
They  are  set  here  for  examples. 

Cham.  True,  they  are  so; 

But  few  now  give  so  great  ones.    My  barge  stays ; 
Tour  lordship  shall  along. — Gome,  good  sir  Thomas, 
We  shall  be  late  else ;  which  I  would  not  be, 
For  I  was  spoke  to,  with  sir  Henry  Guilford, 
This  night  to  be  comptrollers. 

Sands.  I  am  your  lordship's.  [ExeimL 


SCENE  IV.— The  same.    The  Presence  Chamber  in  Tork-Place. 

Hautboys.  A  small  4able  under  a  state  for  the  Cardinal,  a  longer 
table  for  the  guests.  Enter,  on  one  side,  Anne  Bullen,  and 
divers  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlewomen,  as  guests;  on  the  other, 
enter  Sib  Henry  Guilford. 

Guil.  Ladies,  a  general  welcome  from  his  grace 
Salutes  ye  all :  this  night  he  dedicates 
To  fair  content  and  you :  none  here,  he  hopes, 
In  all  this  noble  bevy,  has  brought  with  her 
One  care  abroad ;  he  would  have  all  as  merry 
As  feast,  good  company,*  good  wine,  good  welcome, 
Can  make  good  people. — 

Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  Lord  Sands,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lovell. 

0,  my  lord,  you're  tardy; 
The  very  thought  of  this  fair  company 
Clapp'd  wings  to  me. 

Cham.  Ton  are  young,  sir  Harry  Guilford. 

Sands.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  had  the  cardinal 
But  half  my  lay-thoughts  in  him,  some  of  these 
Should  find  a  running  banquet  ere  they  rested, 
I  think,  would  better  please  'em :  by  my  life, 
They  are  a  sweet  society  of  fair  ones. 

(•)  Old  text,  first  good  company. 
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Lot.  0,  that  your  lordship  were  but  now  confessor 
To  one  or  two  of  these ! 

Sands.  I  would  I  were ; 

They  should  find  easy  penance. 

iJov.  Faith,  how  easy  ? 

Sands.  As  easy  as  a  down-bed  would  afford  it. 

Cham.  Sweejt  ladies,  will  it  please  you  sit? — Sir  Harry, 
Place  you  that  side ;  1 11  take  the  charge  of  this : 
His  grace  is  ent'ring. — Nay,  you  must  not  freeze  ; 
Two  women  plac'd  together  makes  cold  weather : — 
My  lord  Sands,  you  are  one  will  keep  'em  waking ; 
Pray  sit  between  these  ladies. 

Sands.  By  my  faith, 

And  thank  your  lordship. — By  your  leave,  sweet  ladies: 

[Seats  himself  between  Anne  Bullen  and  another  lady* 
If I  chance  to  talk  a  little  wild,  forgive  me ; 
I  had  it  from  my  father. 

Anne.  Was  he  mad,  sir  ? 

Sands.  0,  very  mad,  exceeding  mad,  in  love  too: 
But  he  would  bite  none ;  just  as  I  do  now, — 
He  would  kiss  you  twenty  with  a  breath.  [Kisses  her* 

Cham.  Well  said,  my'loid.— 

So,  now  you  're  fairly  seated. — Gentlemen, 
The  penance  lies  on  you,  if  these  fair  ladies 
Pass  away  frowning. 

Sands.  For  my  little  cure, 

Let  me  alone. 


Hautboys.    Enter  Cardinal  Wolset  attended,  and  takes  his  state, 

Wol.  Y  'are  welcome,  my  fair  guests :  that  noble  lady, 
Or  gentleman,  that  is  not  freely  meny, 
Is  not  my  friend:  this,  to  confirm  my  welcome, 
And  to  you  all,  good  health.  [Drinks* 

Sands.  Your  grace  is  noble : 

Let  me  have  such  a  bowl  may  hold  my  thanks, 
And  save  me  so  much  talking. 

Wol.  My  lord  Sands, 

I  am  beholden  to  you :  cheer  your  neighbours. — 
Ladies,  vou  are  not  merry ; — gentlemen, 
Whose  mult  is  this  ? 

Sands.  The  red  wine  first  must  rise  ' 

In  their  fur  cheeks,  my  lord ;  then  we  shall  have  'em 
Talk  us  to  silence. 

Anne:  You  are  a  merry  gamester, 

My  lord  Sands. 

Sands.  Yes,  if  I  make  my  play. 

Here 's  to  your  ladyship ;  and  pledge  it,  madam, 
For 't  is  to  such  a  thing, — 

Anne.  You  cannot  show  me. 
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Sahds.  I  told  your  grace  they  would  talk  anon. 

[Drum  and  trumpets;  chambers*  discharged  without . 

Wol.  What 's  that? 

Cham.  Look  oat  there,  some  of  ye.  [Exit  a  Servant. 

Wol.  m      What  warlike  voice 

And  to  what  end  is  this  ? — Nay,  ladies,  fear  not ; 
By  all  the  laws  of  war  you  're  privileg'd. 

Re-enter  Servant. 

Cham.  How  now!  what  is 't? 

Sbbv.  A  noble  troop  of  strangers, — 

For  so  they  seem :  they  've  left  their  barge,  and  landed ; 
And  hither  make,  as  great  ambassadors 
From  foreign  princes. 

Wol.  Good  lord  chamberlain, 

Go,  give  'em  welcome ;  you  can  speak  the  French  tongue ; 
And,  pray  receive  'em  nobly,  and  conduct  'em 
Into  our  presence,  where  this  heaven  of  beauty 
Shall  shine  at  full  upon  them. — Some  attend  him. — 

[Exit  Chamberlain,  attended.    All  rise,  and  tables  removed. 
You  have  now  a  broken  banquet ;  but  we  '11  mend  it. 
A  good  digestion  to  you  all :  and,  once  more 
I  shower  a  welcome  on  ye ; — welcome  all ! 

Hautboys.  Enter  the  King  and  others,  as  masquers,  habited  like 
shepherds;  ushered  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  They  pass 
directly  before  the  Cabdinal,  and  gracefully  salute  him. 

A  noble  company!  what  are  their  pleasures  ? 

Cham.  Because  they  speak  no  English,  thus  they  praytt 
To  tell  your  grace  $ — That,  having  heard  by  fame 
Of  this  so  noble  and  so  fair  assembly 
This  night  to  meet  here,  they  could  do  no  less, 
Out  of  the  great  respect  they  bear  to  beauty, 
But  leave  their  flocks ;  and,  under  your  fair  conduct, 
Crave  leave  to  view  these  ladies,  and  entreat 
An  hour  of  revels  with  'em. 

Wol.  Say,  brd  chamberlain, 

They  have  done  my  poor  house  grace ;  for  which  I  pay  'em 
A  thousand  thanks,  and  pray  'em  take  their  pleasures. 

[Ladies  chosen  for  the  dance.    The  King  chooses  Anne  Bullek. 

K.  Hen.  The  fairest  hand  I  ever  touch'd !    0,  beauty, 
Till  now  I  never  knew  thee !  [Music.    Dance. 

Wol.  My  lord,— 

Cham.  Your  grace? 

Wol.  Prav,  tell  'em  thus  much  from  me : 

There  should  be  one  amongst  'em,  by  his  person, 

•  Chamber*—]  These  are  small  pieces  of  ordnance,  employed  on  occasions  of  rejoicing, 
m  the  sovereign's  birthday.  &c.  Their  discharges  in  this  scene  were,  it  is  supposed,  the 
occasion  of  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  Globe  Theatre  in  1613.    See  the  Introductory 


Notice. 
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More  worthy  this  place  than  myself ;  to  whom, 
If  I  but  knew  him,  with  my  love  and  dnty 
I  would  surrender  it. 

Cham.  I  will,  my  lord.  [Whispers  the  Masquers. 

Wol.  What  say  they? 

Cham.  Such  a  one,  they  all  confess, 

There  is,  indeed ;  which  they  would  hare  your  grace 
Find  out*  and  he  will  take  it. 

Wol.  Let  me  see  then. — 

[Comes  from  his  state. 
By  all  your  good  leaves,  gentlemen ; — here  1 11  make 
My  royal  choice. 

K.  Hen.  You  hare  found  him,  cardinal :         [  Unmasking. 

You  hold  a  fair  assembly ;  you  do  well,  lord: 
You  are  a  churchman,  or,  I  '11  tell  you,  cardinal, 
I  should  judge  now  unhappily.* 

Wol.  I  am  glad 

Your  grace  is  grown  so  pleasant. 

E.  Hen.  My  lord  chamberlain, 

IVythee,  come  hither :  what  fair  lady 's  that  ? 

Cham.  An't  please  your  grace,  sir  Thomas  Bullen's  daughter, 
The  viscount  Rochford,— -one  of  her  highness'  women. 

K.  Hen.  By  heaven,  she  is  a  dainty  one. — Sweetheart* 
I  were  unmannerly  to  take  you  out, 
And  not  to  kiss  you.b — A  health,  gentlemen ! 
Let  it  go  round. 

Wol.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  is  the  banquet  ready 
I'  the  privy  chamber? 

Lov.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Wol.  Your  grace, 

I  fear,  with  dancing  is  a  little  heated. 

K.  Hen.  I  fear,  too  much. 

Wol.  There 's  fresher  air,  my  lord, 

In  the  next  chamber. 

K.  Hen.  Lead  in  your  ladies,  every  qne. — Sweet  partner, 
I  must  not  yet  forsake  you : — let 's  be  merry, 
Good  my  lord  cardinal ;  I  have  half  a  dozen  healths 
To  drink  to  these  fair  ladies,  and  a  measure 
To  lead  'em  once  again ;  and  then  let 's  dream 
Who 's  best  in  favour. — Let  the  music  knock  it.  (2) 

[Exeunt,  with  trumpets. 

•  Unhappily.]  Wickedly,  mischievously,  equivocally. 

k  And  not  to  kiss  you.— 1  A  kiss,  Steevens  observes,  was  formerly  the  established  fee 
of  a  lady's  partner  in  the  aance ;  which,  he  might  hare  added,  the  lady  acknowledged 
with  a  curtsey : — 

-if  he  havei 


To  kiss  another  lady,  she  may  say 

He  does  salute  her  and  return  a  curtsey, 

To  shew  her  breeding." 

Shirley's  play  of  "  77«  Ball,"  Act  I.  So.  2. 
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ACT      II. 

SCENE  I.— London.    A  Street 

Enter  two  Gentlemen,  meeting. 

1  Gent.  Whither  away  bo  fast  ? 

2  Gent.  0, — God  save  yon ! 
E'en  to  the  hall,  to  hear  what  shall  become 

Of  the  great  duke  of  Buckingham. 

1  Gent.  I'll  save  yon 
That  labour,  sir.    All 's  now  done  bnt  the  ceremony 
Of  bringing  back  the  prisoner. 

2  Gent.  Were  you  there  ? 

1  Gent.  Yes,  indeed  was  I. 

2  Gent.  Pray  speak  what  has  happen'd  ? 

1  Gent.  You  may  guess  quickly  what. 

2  Gent.  Is  he  found  guilty  ? 

1  Gent.  Yes,  truly  is  he,  and  condemn'd  upon't. 

2  Gent.  I  am  sorry  for 't. 

1  Gent.  So  are  a  number  more. 

2  Gent.  But>  pray,  how  pass'd  it? 

1  Gent.  I  '11  tell  von  in  a  little.    The  great  duke 
Game  to  the  bar ;  where,  to  his  accusations 

He  pleaded  still,  not  guilty,  and  alleg'd 
Many  sharp  reasons  to  defeat  the  law. 
The  king's  attorney,  on  the  contrary, 
Urgtt  on  the  examinations,  proofe,  confessions 
Of  divers  witnesses ;  which  the  duke  desir'd 
To  have*  brought,  vivd  voce,  to  his  face : 
At  which  appear'd  against  him,  his  surveyor, 
Sir  Gilbert  Feck  his  chancellor,  and  John  Oar, 
Confessor  to  him ;  with  that  devil-monk, 
Hopkins,  that  made  this  mischief. 

2  Gent.  That  was  he, 
That  fed  him  with  his  prophecies  ? 

1  Gent.  The  same. 
All  these  accus'd  him  strongly ;  which  he  fain 

Would  have  flung  from  him,  but,  indeed,  he  could  not :  • 

And  so  his  peers,  upon  this  evidence, 

Have  found  him  guilty  of  high  treason.    Much 

He  spoke,  and  learnedly,  for  life ;  but  all 

Was  either  pitied  in  him  or  forgotten. 

2  Gent.  After  all  this,  how  did  he  bear  himself? 

1  Gent.  When  he  was  brought  again  to  Ihe  bar, — to  hear 

•  To  hare  brought,  &c]  The  folio  1623,  and  the  two  following  editions,  read,  "To 
kim  brought,"  &c. ;  an  error  first  corrected  in  the  folio  of  1685. 
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His  knell  rang  out,  his  judgment, — he  was  stirrM 
With  such  an  agony,  he  sweat  extremely, 
And  something  spoke  in  choler,  ill,  and  hasty. 
But  he  fell  to  nimself  again,  and  sweetly 
In  all  the  rest  showM  a  most  noble  patience,  (l) 
2  Gent.  I  do  not  think  he  fears  death. 

1  Gent.  Sure,  he  does  not; 
He  never  was  so  womanish ;  the  cause 

He  may  a  little  grieve  at. 

2  Gent.  Certainly, 
The  cardinal  is  the  end  of  this. 

IGent.  'T  is  likely, 

By  all  conjectures :  first,  Kildare's  attainder, 
Then  deputy  of  Ireland ;  who  remov'd, 
Earl  Surrey  was  sent  thither,  and  in  haste  too, 
Lest  he  should  help  his  father. 

2  Gent.  That  trick  of  state 

Was  a  deep  envious  one. 

1  Gent.  At  his  return, 
No  doubt,  he  will  requite  it    This  is  noted, 
And  generally, — whoever  the  king  favours, 
The  cardinal  instantly  will  find  employment, 
And  far  enough  from  court  too. 

2  Gent.  All  the  commons 
Hate  him  perniciously,  and,  o'  my  conscience, 
Wish  him  ten  fathom  deep :  this  duke  as  much 

They  love  and  dote  on ;  call  him,  bounteous  Buckingham, 
The  mirror  of  all  courtesy, — 

1  Gent.  Stay  there,  sir, 
And  see  the  noble  ruin'd  man  you  speak  of. 

Enter  Buckingham  from  his  arraignment;  Tipstaves  before  Mm; 
the  axe  with  the  edge  towards  him;  Halberds  on  each  side:  with 
him,  Sm  Thomas  Lovell,  Sir  Nicholas  Vaux,  Sib  William* 
Sands,  and  common  people. 

2  Gent.  Let 's  stand  close,  and  behold  him. 

Buck.  All  good  people, 

You  that  thus  far  have  come  to  pity  me, 
Hear  what  I  say,  and  then  go  home  and  lose  me. 
I  have  this  day  receiv'd  a  traitor's  judgment, 
And  bv  that  name  must  die ;  yet,  heaven  bear  witness — 
And  if  I  have  a  conscience  let  it  sink  me, 
Even  as  the  axe  falls,  if  I  be  not  faithful ! — 
The  law  I  bear  no  malice  for  my  death ; 
It  has  done,  upon  the  premises,  but  justice ; 
But  those  that  sought  it  I  could  wish  more  christians : 
Be  what  they  will,  I  heartily  forgive  'em : 
Yet  let  'em  look  they  glory  not  in  mischief, 

(•)  Old  text,  Traitor. 
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Nor  build  their  evils  on  the  graves  of  great  men  ;a 

For  then  my  guiltless  blood  must  cry  against  'em. 

For  farther  life  in  this  world  I  ne'er  hope, 

Nor  will  I  sue,  although  the  king  have  mercies 

More  than  I  dare  make  faults.    You  few  that  lov'd  me, 

And  dare  be  bold  to  weep  for  Buckingham, 

His  noble  friends  and  fellows,  whom  to  leave 

Is  only  bitter  to  him,  only  dying, 

Go  with  me,  like  good  angelq,  to  my  end ; 

And,  as  the  long  divorce  of  steel  falls  on  me, 

Make  of  your  prayers  one  sweet  sacrifice, 

And  lift  mv  soul  to  heaven. — Lead  on,  o'  God's  name* 

Lot.  I  do  beseech  your  grace,  for  charity, 
If  ever  any  malice  in  your  heart 
Were  hid  against  me,  now  to  forgive  me  frankly. 

Buck.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  I  as  free  forgive  you, 
As  I  would  be  forgiven:  I  forgive  all; 
There  cannot  be  those  numberless  offences 
'Gainst  me,  that  I  cannot  take  peace  with :  no  black  envy b 
8hall  mark#  mv  grave. — Commend  me  to  his  grace ; 
And,  if  he  speak  of  Buckingham,  pray,  tell  him, 
You  met  him  half  in  heaven :  my  vows  and  prayers 
Yet  are  the  king's ;  and,  till  my  soul  forsake, 
Shall  cry  for  blessings  on  him :  may  he  live 
Longer  than  I  have  time  to  tell  his  years ! 
Ever  belov'd  and  loving  may  his  rule  be ! 
And  when  old  time  shall  lead  him  to  his  end, 
Goodness  and  he  fill  up  one  monument ! 

Lov.  To  the  water  side  I  must  conduct  your  grace ; 
Then  give  my  charge  up  to  sir  Nicholas  Yaux, 
Who  undertakes  you  to  your  end. 

Vaux.  Prepare  there, 

The  duke  is  coming:  see  the  barge  be  ready ; 
And  fit  it  with  such  furniture  as  suits 
The  greatness  of  his  person. 

Buck.  Nay,  sir  Nicholas,  . 

Let  it  alone ;  my  state  now  will  but  mock  me. 
When  I  came  hither,  I  was  lord  high  constable, 
And  duke  of  Buckingham ;  now,  poor  Edward  Bohun : 
Yet  I  am  richer  than  my  base  accusers, 
That  never  knew  what  truth  meant :  I  now  seal  it ; 

(•)  Old  text,  make. 
•  Nor  build  their  evils,  &c.]  See  note  (*),  p.  207. 

no  black  envy 


Shall  mark  my  grave.— ] 

&wy  very  commonly,  in  our  old  writers,  bears  the  sense  sometimes  conveyed  by  invidia  ; 
though  the  distinction  between  envy,  in  its  ordinary  signification,  and  Katted,  was  per- 
Jfectly  understood. — '*  Besides  this,  Deasts  have  Mte,  but  not  envy,  and  that  comes 
bicauae,  not  having  the  discourse  of  reason,  they  cannot  judge  of  the  felicitie  of  other/' 
—Fearful  Fancies  of  the  Florentine  Cooper,  4to.  1699. 
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And  with  that  blood  will  make  'em  one  day  groan  fort. 

My  noble  father,  Henry  of  Buckingham, 

Wno  first  rais'd  head  against  usurping  Richard, 

Flying  for  succour  to  his  servant  Banister, 

Being  distress'd,  was  by  that  wretch  betray'd, 

And  without  trial  fell ;  God's  peace  be  with  him ! 

Henry  the  seventh  succeeding;  truly  pitying 

My  father's  loss,  like  a  most  royal  prince, 

Restor'd  me  to  my  honours,  and,  out  ot  ruins, 

Made  my  name  once  more  noble.    Now  his  son, 

Henry  the  eighth,  life,  honour,  name,  and  all 

That  made  me  happy,  at  one  stroke  has  taken 

For  ever  from  the  world.    I  had  my  trial, 

And,  must  needs  say,  a  noble  one ;  which  makes  me 

A  little  happier  than  my  wretched  father : 

Yet  thus  for  we  are  one  in  fortunes, — both 

Fell  by  our  servants,  by  those  men  we  lovtt  most ; 

A  most  unnatural  and  faithless  service ! 

Heaven  has  an  end  in  all :  yet,  you  that  hear  me, 

This  from  a  dying  man  receive  as  certain : — 

Where  you  are  liberal  of  your  loves  and  counsels, 

Be  sure  you  be  not  loose ;  for  those  you  make  friends, 

And  give  your  hearts  to,  when  they  once  perceive 

The  least  rub  in  your  fortunes,  fall  away 

Like  water  from  ye,  never  found  again 

But  where  they  mean  to  sink  ye.    All  good  people, 

Pray  for  me !  I  must  now  forsake  ye ;  the  last  houi 

Of  my  long  weary  life  is  come  upon  me. 

Farewell :  and  when  you  would  say  something  that  is  sad, 

Speak  how  I  fell. — I  have  done ;  and  God  forgive  me ! 

[Exeunt  Buckingham  and  Train* 

1  Gent.  0,  this  is  full  of  pity ! — Sir,  it  calls, 
I  fear,  too  many  curses  on  their  heads, 

That  were  the  authors. 

2  Gent.  If  the  duke  be  guiltless, 
'T  is  full  of  woe :  yet  I  can  give  you  inkling 

Of  an  ensuing  evil,  if  it  fall, 
Greater  than  this. 

1  Gent.  Good  angels  keep  it  from  us ! 
What  may  it  be  ?  you  do  not  doubt  my  faith,  sir  ? 

2  Gent.  This  secret  is  so  weighty,  'twill  require 
A  strong  faith  to  conceal  it. 

1  Gent.  Let  me  have  it ; 
I  do  not  talk  much. 

2  Gent.  I  am  confident ; 

You  shall,  sir :  did  you  not  of  late  days  hear 
A  buzzing  of  a  separation 
Between  the  king  and  Katharine? 

1  Gent.  Yes,  but  it  held  not : 

For  when  the  king  once  heard  it,  out  of  anger 
He  sent  command  to  the  lor(^  mayor  straight 
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To  stop  the  rumour,  and  allay  those  tongues 
That  durst  disperse  it. 

2  Gent.  But  that  slander,  sir, 

Is  found  a  truth  now :  for  it  grows  again 
Fresher  than  e'er  it  was ;  and  held  for  certain 
The  king  will  venture  at  it    Either  the  cardinal, 
Or  some  about  him  near,  have,  out  of  malice 
To  the  good  queen,  possess'd  him  with  a  scruple 
That  will  undo  her :  to  confirm  this  too, 
Cardinal  Campeius  is  arriy'd,  and  lately ; 
As  all  think,  for  this  business. 

1  Gent.  'T  is  the  cardinal ; 
And  merely  to  revenge  him  on  the  emperor, 

For  not  bestowing  on  him,  at  his  asking, 
The  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  this  is  purpos'd. 

2  Gent.  I  think  yon  have  hit  the  mark :  but  is 't  not  cruel, 
That  she  should  feel  the  smart  of  this  ?    The  cardinal 

Will  have  his  will,  and  she  must  fall. 

1  Gent.  'T  is  woeful. 

We  are  too  open  here  to  argue  this ; 
Let's  think  in  private  more.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — The  same.    An  Antechamber  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  reading  a  letter. 

My  Lord, — Hie  horses  your  lordship  sent  for,  with  all  the  care  I 
had,  I  saw  well  chosen,  ridden,  and  furnished.  Tliey  were  young  and 
handsome,  and  of  the  best  breed  in  the  north.  Whin  they  were  ready 
to  set  out  for  London,  a  man  of  my  lord  cardinaVs,  by  commission  and 
main  power,  took  'em  from  me;  with  this  reason, — His  master  would 
be  served  before  a  subject,  if  not  before  the  king;  which  stopped  our 
mouths,  sir. 

I  fear  he  will,  indeed :  well,  let  him  have  them ; 
He  will  have  all,  I  think. 

Enter  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

Norf.  Well  met,  my  lord  chamberlain. 

Cham.  Good  day  to  both  your  graces. 

Suf.  How  is  the  king  employM  ? 

Cham.  I  left  him  private, 

Full  of  sad  thoughts  and  troubles. 

Norf.  What 's  the  cause  ? 

Cham.  It  seems  the  marriage  witti  his  brother's  wife 
Has  crept  too  near  his  conscience. 

Suf.  No,  his  conscience 

Has  crept  too  near  another  lady. 

Norf.  'Tisso; 

This  is  the  cardinal's  doing,  the  king-cardinal : 
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That  blind  priest*  like  the  eldest  son  of  fortune, 
Turns  what  he  list.    The  king  will  know  him  one  day. 

Suf.  Pray  God,  he  do !  he  '11  never  know  himself  else. 

Nobf.  How  holily  he  works  in  ail  his  business ! 
And  with  what  zeal !  for,  now  he  has  crack'd  the  league 
Between  us  and  the  emperor,  the  queen's  great  nephew, 
He  dives  into  the  king's  soul,  and  there  scatters 
Dangers,  doubts,  wringing  of  the  conscience, 
Fears,  and  despairs, — and  all  these  for  his  marriage : 
And  out  of  all  these  to  restore  the  king, 
He  counsels  a  divorce ;  a  loss  of  her, 
That,  like  a  jewel,  has  hung  twenty  years 
About  his  neck,  yet  never  lost  her  lustre ; 
Of  her  that  loves  him  with  that  excellence 
That  angels  love  good  men  with ;  even  of  her 
That,  when  the  greatest  stroke  of  fortune  falls, 
Will  bless  the  kmg :  and  is  not  this  course  pious? 

Cham.  Heaven  keep  me  from  such  counsel !    'T  is  most  true* 
These  news  are  everywhere ;  every  tongue  speaks  'em, 
And  every  true  heart  weeps  for 't :  all  that  dare 
Look  into  these  affairs,  see  this  main  end, — 
The  French  king's  sister.    Heaven  will  one  day  open 
The  king's  eyes,  that  so  long  have  slept  upon 
This  bold  bad  man. 

Suf.  And  free  us  from  his  slavery. 

Nobf.  We  had  need  pray, 
And  heartily,  for  our  deliverance ; 
Or  this  imperious  man  will  work  us  all 
From  princes  into  pages :  all  men's  honours 
Lie  like  one  lump  before  him,  to  be  fashion'd 
Into  what  pitch  he  please. 

Suf.  For  me,  my  lords, 

I  love  him  not,  nor  fear  him ;  there's  my  creed: 
As  I  am  made  without  him,  so  I  '11  stand, 
If  the  king  please ;  his  curses  and  his  blessings 
Touch  me  alike,  they're  breath  I  not  believe  in. 
I  knew  him,  and  I  know  him ;  so  I  leave  him 
To  him  that  made  him  proud,  the  pope. 

Nobf.  Let 'sin; 

And  with  some  other  business  put  the  king 
From  these  sad  thoughts,  that  work  too  much  upon  him: — 
My  lord,  you'll  bear  us  company? 

Cham.  Excuse  me ; 

The  king  has  sent  me  otherwhere :  besides, 
You  '11  find  a  most  unfit  time  to  disturb  hirn : 
Health  to  your  lordships. 

Nobf.  Thanks,  my  good  lord  chamberlain. 

[Exit  Lord  Chamberlain. 
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Norfolk  opens  a  folding-door.    The  King  is  discovered  sitting,  and 
reading  pensively. 

Suf.  How  sad  he  looks !  sore,  he  is  much  afflicted. 

K  Hen.  Who's  there,  ha? 

Norf.  Pray  God  he  be  not  angry. 

E.  Hen.  Who 's  there,  I  say  ?    How  dare  yon  thrust  yourselves 
Into  my  private  meditations  ? 
Who  am  I,  ha? 

Norf.  A  gracious  king,  that  pardons  all  offences 
Malice  ne'er  meant :  our  breach  of  duty  this  way, 
Is  business  of  estate ;  in  which  we  come 
To  know  your  royal  pleasure. 

K.  Hen.  Ye  are  too  bold ; 

Go  to ;  I  '11  make  ye  know  your  times  of  business : 
Is  this  an  hour  for  temporal  affairs,  ha  ? — 

Enter  Wolsey  and  Campeius. 

Who 's  there  ?  my  good  lord  cardinal  ? — 0  my  Wolsey, 

The  quiet  of  my  wounded  conscience, 

Thou  art  a  cure  fit  for  a  king.— You're  welcome,         [To  Campeius. 

Most  learned  reverend  sir,  into  our  kingdom; 

Use  us  and  it. — My  good  lord,  have  great  care  [To  Wolsey,, 

I  be  not  found  a  talker. 

Wol.  Sir,  you  cannot. 

I  would  your  grace  would  give  us  but  an  hour 
Of  private  conference. 

4.  Hen.  We  are  busy ;  go. 

[To  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

Norf.  This  priest  has  no  pride  in  him  ?  > 

Suf.  Not  to  speak  of; 

I  would  not  be  so  sick  though  for  his  place :  Aside 

But  this  cannot  continue.  tto*each 

Norf.  If  it  do,  other. 

I  '11  venture  one  have-at-him.* 

Suf.  I  another.  d 

[Exeunt  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

Wol.  Your  grace  has  given  a  precedent  of  wisdom 
Above  all  princes,  in  committing  freely 
Your  scruple  to  the  voice  of  Christendom : 
Who  can  be  angry  now  ?  what  envy  reach  you  ? 
The  Spaniard,  tied  by  blood  and  favour  to  her, 
Must  now  confess,  if  they  have  any  goodness, 
The  trial  just  and  noble.    All  the  clerks, 
I  mean  the  learned  ones,  in  christian  kingdoms, 
Have  their  free  voices — Rome,  the  nurse  of  judgment, 
Invited  by  your  noble  self;  hath  sent, 
One  general  tongue  unto  us,  this  good  man, 
This  just  and  learned  priest,  cardinal  Campeius,— 

•  PU  venture  one  have-at-him.]  The  second  folio  reads,  "  one  taw  at  him." 
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Whom  once  more  I  present  unto  your  highness. 

K.  Hen.  And  once  more  in  mine  arms  I  bid  him  welcome, 
And  thank  the  holy  conclave  for  their  loves ; 
They  have  sent  me  such  a  man  I  would  have  wish'd  for. 

Cam.  Your  grace  must  needs  deserve  all  strangers'  loves, 
You  are  so  noble.    To  your  highness*  hand 
I  tender  my  commission ; — by  whose  virtue, 
(The  court  of  Rome  commanding)  you,  my  lord 
Cardinal  of  York,  are  join'd  with  me  their  servant 
In  the  impartial  judging  of  this  business. 

E.  Hen.  Two  equal  men.    The  queen  shall  be  acquainted 
Forthwith  for  what  you  come. — Where's  Gardiner? 

Wol.  I  know  your  majesty  has  always  lov'd  her 
So  dear  in  heart,  not  to  deny  her  that 
A  woman  of  less  place  might  ask  by  law, — 
Scholars  allow'd  freely  to  argue  for  her. 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  and  the  best  she  shall  have ;  and  my  favour 
To  him  that  does  best ;  God  forbid  else.    Cardinal, 
Pr'ythee,  call  Gardiner  to  me,  my  new  secretary ; 
I  find  him  a  fit  fellow.  [Exit  Wolsey. 

Renter  Wolbey  with  Gardiner. 

Wol.  [Aside  to  Gard.]  Give  me  your  hand :  much  joy  and  favour 
to  you ; 
You  are  the  king's  now. 

Gard.  [Aside  to  Wol.]  But  to  be  commanded 
For  ever  by  your  grace,  whose  hand  has  rais'd  me. 

K.  Hen.  Come  hither,  Gardiner.  [They  converse  apart 

Cam.  My  lord  of  York,  was  not  one  doctor  Pace 
In  this  man's  place  before  him  ? 

Wol.  '  Yes,  he  was. 

Cam.  Was  he  not  held  a  learned  man  ? 

Wol.  Yes,  surely. 

Cam.  Believe  me,  there 's  an  ill  opinion  spread,  then, 
Even  of  yourself,  lord  cardinal. 

Wol.  How!  of  me? 

Cam.  They  will  not  stick  to  say,  you  envied  him ; 
And  fearing  he  would  rise,  he  was  so  virtuous, 
Kept  him  a  foreign  man  still ;  which  so  griev'd  him, 
That  he  ran  mad,  and  died, 

Wol.  Heaven's  peace  be  with  him ! 

That 's  christian  care  enough :  for  living  murmurers 
.  There 's  places  of  rebuke.    He  was  a  fool ; 
For  he  would  needs  be  virtuous :  that  good  fellow, 
If  I  command  him,  follows  my  appointment ; 
I  will  have  none  so  near  else.    Learn  this,  brother, 
We  live  not  to  be  grip'd  by  meaner  persons.  ' 

E.  Hen.  Deliver  this  with  modesty  to  the  queen.   [Exit  Gardiner. 
The  most  convenient  place  that  I  can  think  of, 
For  such  receipt  of  learning,  is  Black-Friars ; 
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There  ye  shall  meet  about  this  weighty  business. — 

My  Wolsey,  see  it  furnish'd. — 0,  my  lord, 

Would  it  not  grieve  an  able  man  to  leave 

So  sweet  a  bedfellow  ?    But,  conscience,  conscience,-— 

O,  't  is  a  tender  place !  and  I  must  leave  her.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III.— The  same.    An  Ants-chamber  in  the  Queen'* 

Apartments. 

Enter  Anne  Bullen  and  an  old  Lady. 

Anne.  Nor  for  that  neither ; — here 's  the  pang  that  pinches  :— 
His  highness  having  liv'd  so  long  with  her,  and  she 
So  good  a  lady  that  no  tongue  could  ever 
Pronounce  dishonour  of  her, — bv  my  life, 
She  never  knew  harm-doing; — 0  now,  after 
So  many  courses  of  the  sun  enthron'd, 
Still  growing  in  a  majesty  and  pomp, — the  which 
To  leave 's*  a  thousand-fold  more  bitter,  than 
'T  is  sweet  at  first  to  acquire, — after  this  process, 
To  give  her  the  avaunt !  it  is  a  pity 
Would  move  a  monster. 

Old  L.  Hearts  of  most  hard  temper 

Melt  and  lament  for  her. 

Anne.  0,  God's  will!  much  better 

She  ne'er  had  known  pomp ;  though 't  be  temporal, 
Yet,  if  that  quarrel,1  Fortune,  do  divorce 
It  from  the  bearer,  't  is  a  sufferance,  panging 
As  soul  and  body's  severing. 

OldL.  Alas,  poor  lady! 

She's  a  stranger  now  again. 

Anne.  So  much  the  mare 

Must  pity  drop  upon  her.    Verily, 
I  swear,  'tis  better  to  be  lowly  born, 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content, 
Than  to  be  period  up  in  a  glist'ring  grief, 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow. 

Old  L.  Our  content 

Is  our  best  having. 

(•)  Old  text,  leave. 

•  Yet,  if  that  quarrel,  Fortune,—]  "  She  calls  Fortune  a  quarrel  or  arrow,  from  her 
striking  so  deep  and  suddenly/'  says  Warburton.  Hanmer  reads,  "That  quarreler 
fortune;"  an  emendation  on  a  par  with  Warburton' s  portentous  gloss.  Mr.  Collier's 
annotator  suggests,  "that  cruel  fortune,"  which  is  as  miserably  prosaic  and  oommon- 


, rf  . employed  e. r .m  ,   ,, 

was  not  unfrequently  applied  to  vicious  women.    Thus,  in  Rowland's  "  Looke  To  It : 
for,  lie  Stab  Ye,"  1604:— 

"  Thou  that  within  thy  Table  hast  set  down, 
The  names  of  all  the  Squirrile  in  the  towne." 
vol.  rv. 
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Anne.  By  my  troth  and  maidenhead, 

I  would  not  be  a  queen. 

Old  L.  Beshrew  me,  I  would, 

And  venture  maidenhead  for  t ;  and  so  would  you, 
For  all  this  spice  of  your  hypocrisy : 
You,  that  have  so  fair  parts  of  woman  on  you, 
Have  too  a  woman's  heart ;  which  ever  yet 
Affected  eminence,  wealth,  sovereignty ; 
Which,  to  say  sooth,  are  blessings ;  and  which  gifts 
(Saving  your  mincing)  the  capacity 
Of  your  soft  cheveril*  conscience  would  receive, 
If  you  might  please  to  stretch  it. 

Anne.  Nay,  good  troth, — 

Old  L.  Yes,  troth,  and  troth, — you  would  not  be  a  queen  ? 

Anne.  No,  not  for  all  the  riches  under  heaven. 

Old  L.  Tis  strange ;  a  three-pence  bow'd  would  hire  me,b 
Old  as  I  am,  to  queen  it :  but,  I  pray  you, 
What  think  you  of  a  duchess?  have  you  limbs 
To  bear  that  load  of  title? 

Anne.  No,  in  truth. 

Old  L.  Then  you  are  weakly  made :  pluck  off  a  little ;° 
I  would  not  be  a  young  count  in  your  way, 
For  more  than  blushing  comes  to :  if  your  back 
Cannot  vouchsafe  this  burden,  'tis  too  weak 
Ever  to  get  a  boy. 

Anne.  How  you  do  talk  I 

I  swear  again,  I  would  not  be  a  queen 
For  all  the  world. 

Old  L.  In  faith,  for  little  England 

You  *d  venture  an  emballing :  I  myself 
Would  for  Carnarvonshire,  although  there  'long'd 
No  more  to  the  crown  but  that.— Lo,  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 

Cham.  Good  morrow,  ladies.    What  were  *t  worth  to  know 
The  secret  of  your  conference  ? 

Anne.  My  good  lord, 

Not  your  demand ;  it  values  not  your  asking : 
Our  mistress'  sorrows  we  wore  pitying. 

Cham.  It  was  a  gentle  business,  and  becoming 
The  action  of  good  women :  there  is  hope 
All  will  be  well. 

Anne.  Now,  I  pray  God,  amen! 

Cham.  You  bear  a  gentle  mind,  and  heavenly  blessings 

•  Soft  cheveril  conscience—]  CJieverU  is  kid-skin  leather.   See  note  {«),  p.  243,  Vol.  I. 

*  A  three-pence  bow'd  would  hire  »»*,—]  Bow'd  means  bent :  it  is  spelt  bowed  in 
modern  editions ;  but  Mr.  Dyce  is  right  in  saying  hire  should,  in  this  place,  be  pro- 
nounced as  a  dissyllable. 

«  Pluck  off  a  little ;]  Let  us  come  down  a  little ;  if  you  will  neither  queen  it  nor  be  a 
duchess,  perhaps  you  have  strength  enough  to  bear  the  honours  of  a  countess.  This  is 
ttteerenr  explanation,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  true  one. 
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Follow  such  creatures.    That  you  may,  fair  lady, 
Perceiye  I  speak  sincerely,  and  high  note 's 
Ta'en  of  your  many  virtues,  the  king's  majesty 
Commends  his  good  opinion  of  you  to  you,*  and 
Does  purpose  honour  to  you  no  less  flowing 
Than  marchioness  of  Pembroke ;  to  which  title 
A  thousand  pound  a  year,  annual  support, 
Out  of  his  grace  he  adds.  (2) 

Anne.  I  do  not  know, 

What  kind  of  my  obedience  I  should  tender ; 
More  than  my  all  is  nothing :  nor  my  prayers 
Are  not  words  duly  hallow*!,  nor  my  wishes 
More  worth  than  empty  vanities ;  yet  prayers  and  wishes 
Are  all  1  can  return.    Beseech  your  lordsnip, 
Vouchsafe  to  speak  my  thanks  and  my  obedience, 
As  from  a  blushing  handmaid,  to  his  highness ; 
Whose  health  and  royalty  I  pray  for. 

Cham.  Lady, 

I  shall  not  fail  to  approve  the  fair  conceit 
The  king  hath  of  you. — [Aside.']  I  have  perus'd  her  well; 
Beauty  and  honour  in  her  are  so  mingled, 
That  they  have  caught  the  king :  and  who  knows  yet, 
But  from  this  lady  may  proceed  a  gem 
To  lighten  all  this  isle. — I  '11  to  the  king, 
And  say  I  spoke  with  you. 

Ahke.  My  honoured  lord. 

[Exit  Lord  Chamberlain, 

Old  L,  Why,  this  it  is ;  see,  see ! 
I  have  been  begging  sixteen  years  in  court, 
(Am  yet  a  courtier  beggarly,)  nor  could 
Come  pat  betwixt  too  early  and  too  late, 
For  any  suit  of  pounds :  and  you,  0  fete  I 
A  very  fresh-fish  here,  (fie,  fie,  fie  upon 
This  compelTd  fortune !)  have  your  mouth  fill'd  up, 
Before  you  open  it. 

Anne.  This  is  strange  to  me. 

Old  L.  How  tastes  it?  is  it  bitter?  forty  pence,  no.b 
There  was  a  lady  once,  ('tis  an  old  story) 
That  would  not  be  a  queen,  that  would  she  not, 
For  all  the  mud  in  Egypt :  have  you  heard  it? 

Anne.  Come,  you  are  pleasant. 

Old  L.  With  your  theme,  I  could 

O'ermount  the  lark.    The  marchioness  of  Pembroke ! 

•  Commends  his  good  opinion  of  yon  to  you,—]  Bo  the  old  text    The  usual  reading 

"  Commends  his  good  opinion  to  you." 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  words  "  to  you  "  or  "  of  you  "  were  mistakenly  inter- 
related by  the  compositor. 

*  »  Forty  pence,  no.]  That  is,  I'd  wager  forty-pence,  it  does  not.  Steepens  has  cited 
sereral  passages  to  snow  that  forty  pence,  or  three  and  fourpence,  was  a  proverbial 
expression  for  any  small  wager  or  sum. 

r  a 
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A  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  pure  respect ! 
No  other  obligation !    By  my  life, 
That  promises  more*  thousands :  honour's  train 
Is  longer  than  his  foreskirt.    By  this  time, 
I  know  your  back  will  bear  a  duchess ; — say, 
Are  you  not  stronger  than  you  were  ? 

Anne.  Good  lady, 

Make  yourself  mirth  withyour  particular  fancy, 
And  leave  me  out  on 't.    Would  I  had  no  being, 
If  this  salute1  my  blood  a  jot ;  it  faints  me, 
To  think  what  follows. 
The  queen  is  comfortless,  and  we  forgetful 
In  our  long  absence :  pray,  do  not  deliver 
What  here  you  have  heard  to  her. 

OldL.  What  do  you  think  me?  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV.— The  same.    A  Hall  in  Black-Friars. 

Trumpets,  sennet,  and  cornets.  Enter  two  Vergera,  with  short  silver 
wands ;  next  them,  two  Scribes,  in  the  habits  of  doctors;  after 
them,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  alone;  after  him,  the 
Bishops  op  Lincoln,  Ely,  Rochester,  and  Saint  Asaph  ;  next 
them,  with  some  small  distance,  follows  a  Gentleman,  bearing  the 
purse,  with  the  great  seal,  and  a  cardinaVs  hat;  then  two  Priests, 
bearing  each  a  silver  cross;  then  a  Gentleman-usher,  bare-headed, 
accompanied  with  a  Sergeant-at-arms,  bearing  a  silver  mace;  then 
two  Gentlemen,  bearing  two  great  silver  pillars  ;(3)  after  them, 
side  by  side,  the  two  Cardinals,  Wolsey  and  Campeius;  two 
Noblemen  with  the  sword  and  mace.  Then  enter  the  King  and 
Queen,  and  their  Trains.  The  King  takes  place*  under  the  cloth 
of  state;  the  two  Cardinals  sit  under  him,  as  judges.  The  Queen 
takes  place  at  some  distance  from  the  King.  The  Bishops  place 
themselves  on  each  side  the  court  in  manner  of  a  consistory; 
between  them,  the  Scribes.  TJie  Lords  sit  next  the  Bishops.  The 
Crier  and  the  rest  of  the  Attendants  stand  in  convenient  order 
about  the  stage. 

Wol.  Whilst  our  commission  from  Rome  is  read, 
Let  silence  be  commanded. 
K.  Hen.  What 's  the  need  ? 

{+)  Old  text,  mo. 

■  If  this  salute  my  blood  *Jot;]  Some  critics  hare  made  a  difficulty  of  the  word  ealvte 
in  this  passage ;  and  Mr.  Colliers  annotate*  substitutes  elate.  Salute  here  means  move 
or  exhilarate.    So,  in  our  author's  Sonnets  (exxi.)  : — 

"  For  why  should  others'  false  adulterate  eyes 
Give  salutation  to  my  sportive  blood  ? " 

*  Place—]  Place  of  old  meant  something  more  emphatic  than  mere  eeat ;  it  implied 
the  appropriate  eeat.  We  have  it  in  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  where  the  Duke  bids 
Portia,  the  supposed  young  judge,  take  his  "place,"  which  is  the  judgment-seat,  I 
the  Duke's  throne. 
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It  hath  already  publicly  been  read, 
And  on  all  sides  the  authority  allow'd ; 
Yon  may,  then,  spare  that  time. 

Wol.  Be 't  so.— Proceed. 

Scribe.  Say,  Henry  king  of  England,  come  into  the  court. 

Crier.  Henry  king  of  England,  come  into  the  court 

K.  Hen.  Here. 

Scribe.  Say,  Katharine  queen  of  England,  come  into  thp  court. 

Crier.  Katharine  queen  of  England,  come  into  the  court! 

[The  Queen  makes  no  answer,  rises  out  of  her  chair,  goes 
about  the  court,  comes  to  the  King,  and  kneels  at  his  feet; 
then  speaks."] 

Q.  Kath.  Sir,  I  desire  you  do  me  right  and  justice; 
And  to  bestow  your  pity  on  me ;  for 
I  am  a  most  poor  woman,  and  a  stranger, 
Born  out  of  your  dominions ;  having  here 
No  judge  indifferent,*  nor  no  more  assurance 
Of  equal  friendship  and  proceeding.    Alas,  sir, 
In  what  have  I  offended  you?  what  cause 
Hath  my  behaviour  riven  to  your  displeasure, 
That  thus  you  should  proceed  to  put  me  off, 
And  take  your  good  grace  from  me  ?     Heaven  witness, 
I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife, 
At  all  times  to  your  will  conformable : 
Ever  in  fear  to  kindle  your  dislike, 
Yea,  subject  to  your  countenance, — glad  or  sorry, 
As  I  saw  it  inclin'd.    When  was  the  hour 
I  ever  contradicted  your  desire, 
Or  made  it  not  mine  too  ?    Or  which  of  your  friends 
Have  I  not  strove  to  love,  although  I  knew 
He  were  mine  enemy  ?  what  friend  of  mine, 
That  had  to  him  denv'd  your  anger,  did  I 
Continue  in  my  liking?  nay,  gaveb  notice 
He  was  from  thence  chscharg'd  ?    Sir,  call  to  mind 
That  I  have  been  your  wife,  in  this  obedience, 
Upward  of  twenty  years,  and  have  been  blest 
With  many  children  by  you :  if,  in  the  course 
And  process  of  this  time,  you  can  report, 
And  prove  it  too,  against  mine  honour  aught, 
My  bond  to  wedlock,  or  my  love  and  duty, 
Against  your  sacred  person,  in  God's  name, 
Turn  me  away ;  and  let  the  foul'st  contempt 
Shut  door  upon  me,  and  so  give  me  up 
To  the  sharp'st  kind  of  justice.    Please  you,  sir, 
The  king,  your  father,  was  reputed  for 
A  prince  most  prudent,  of  an  excellent 
And  unmatch'd  wit  and  judgment :  Ferdinand, 
My  father,  king  of  Spain,  was  reckon'd  one 

•  Indifferent,—]  Impartial. 

*  Kay,  gave  notice—]  It  has  been  suggested  that  Shakespeare  probably  wrote,  "nay, 
gave  net  notice,"  &c. 
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The  wisest  prince,  that  there  had  reign'd  by  many 

A  year  before :  it  is  not  to  be  questioned 

That  they  had  gather'd  a  wise  council  to  them 

Of  every  realm,  that  did  debate  this  business, 

Who  deem'd  our  marriage  lawful :  wherefore  I  humbly 

Beseech  you,  sir,  to  spare  me,  till  I  may 

Be  by  my  friends  in  Spain  advis'd ;  whose  counsel 

1  will  implore :  if  not,  i'  the  name  of  God, 

Your  pleasure  be  fulfill'd ! 

Wol.  You  have  here,  lady, 

(And  of  your  choice)  these  reverend  fathers ;  men 
Of  singular  integrity  and  learning, 
Yea,  the  elect  o'  the  land,  who  are  assembled 
To  plead  your  cause :  it  shall  be  therefore  bootless, 
That  longer  you  desire1  the  court ;  as  well 
For  your  own  quiet,  as  to  rectify 
What  is  unsettled  in  the  king. 

Cam.  His  grace 

Hath  spoken  well,  and  justly :  therefore,  madam, 
It's  fit  this  royal  session  do  proceed ; 
And  that,  without  delay,  their  arguments 
Be  now  produc'd,  and  heard. 

Q.  Kath.  Lord  cardinal,— 

To  you  I  speak. 

Wol.  Your  pleasure,  madam  ? 

Q.  Kath.  Sir, 

I  am  about  to  weep ;  but,  thinking  that 
We  are  a  queen,  (or  long  have  dream'd  so)  certain 
The  daughter  of  a  king,  my  drops  of  tears 
I  '11  turn  to  sparks  of  fire. 

Wol.  Be  patient  yet. 

Q.  Kath.  I  will,  when  you  are  humble ;  nay,  before, 
Or  God  will  punish  me.    I  do  believe, 
Induc'd  by  potent  circumstances,  that 
You  are  mine  enemy ;  and  make  my  challenge, 
You  shall  not  be  my  judge ;  for  it  is  you 
Have  blown  this  coal  betwixt  my  lord  and  me, — 
Which  God's  dew  quench ! — Therefore  I  say  again, 
I  utterly  abhor,  jea,  from  my  soul 
Refuse  you  for  my  judge ;  whom,  yet  once  more, 
I  hold  my  most  malicious  foe,  and  think  not 
At  all  a  friend  to  truth. 

Wol.  I  do  profess, 

You  speak  not  like  yourself;  who  ever  yet 
Have  stood  to  charity,  and  display'd  the  effects 
Of  disposition  gentle,  and  of  wisdom 
O'ertopping  woman's  power.    Madam,  you  do  me  wrong : 
I  have  no  spleen  againpt  you,  nor  injustice 
For  you  or  any :  how  far  I  have  proceeded, 

*  Desire  the  court ;]  The  fourth  foHo  has  '<  defer  the  court." 
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Or  how  far  further  shall,  is  warranted 

By  a  commission  from  the  consistory, 

Yea,  the  whole  consistory  of  Home.    You  charge  me 

That  I  have  blown  this  coal :  I  do  deny  it : 

The  king  is  present :  if  it  be  known  to  him 

That  I  gainsay  my  deed,  how  may  he  wound, 

And  worthily,  my  falsehood !  yea,  as  much 

As  you  have  done  my  truth.    If a  he  know 

That  I  am  free  of  your  report,  he  knows, 

I  am  not  of  your  wrong.    Therefore  in  him 

It  lies  to  cure  me :  and  the  cure  is,  to 

Remove  these  thoughts  from  you :  the  which  before 

His  highness  shall  speak  in,  I  do  beseech 

You,  gracious  madam,  to  unthink  your  speaking, 

And  to  say  so  no  more. 

Q.  Kath.  My  lord,  my  lord, 

I  am  a  simple  woman,  much  too  weak 
To  oppose  your  cunning.    You  're  meek  and  humble-mouth'd ; 
You  sign  your  place  and  calling,  in  full  seeming, 
With  meekness  and  humility ;  but  your  heart 
Is  cramm'd  with  arrogancy,  spleen,  and  pride. 
You  have,  by  fortune  and  his  highness'  favours, 
Gone  slightly  o'er  low  steps ;  and  now  are  mounted 
"Where  powers  are  your  retainers ;  and  your  words,5 
Domestics  to  you,  serve  your  will,  as 't  please 
Yourself  pronounce  their  office.    I  must  tell  you, 
You  tender  more  your  person's  honour,  than 
Your  high  profession  spiritual:  that  again 
I  do  refuse  you  for  my  judge ;  and  here, 
Before  you  all,  appeal  unto  the  pope, 
To  brim*  my  whole  cause  'fore  his  holiness, 
And  to  be  judg'd  by  him.  [She  curtsies  to  the  Kino,  and  retires* 

Cam.  The  queen  is  obstinate, 

Stubborn  to  justice,  apt  to  accuse  it,  and 
Disdainful  to  be  tried  by 't ;  'tis  not  well. 
She's  going  away. 

E.  Hen.  Gall  her  again. 

Crier.  Katharine  queen  of  England,  come  into  the  court. 

Grif.  Madam,  you  are  call'd  back. 

Q.  Kath.  What  need  you  note  it?  pray  you,  keep  your  way : 
When  you  are  call'd,  return.— Now  the  Lord  help, 
They  vex  me  past  my  patience ! — Pray  you,  pass  on : 
I  wfll  not  tarry ;  no,  nor  ever  more, 
Upon  this  business,  my  appearance  make 
In  any  of  their  courts.  (4) 

[Exeunt  Queen,  Griffith,  and  Attendants. 

K.  Hen.  Go  thy  ways,  Kate : 

•  If  he  know,  ftc.]  Rowe  reads.  "jfe*  if  he  know,"  &c. 

*  Your  words,—-]  Tyrwhitt  believed  "  words  "  to  be  a  misprint  for  ward*  ;  and  that 
the  queen  referred  to  the  young  men  of  family  whom  WoLtey  employed  in  domestic 
sendees. 
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That  man  i'  the  world  who  shall  report  he  has 
A  better  wife,  let  him  in  nought  be  trusted, 
For  speaking  false  in  that    Thou  art,  alone, 
(If  thy  rare  qualities,  sweet  gentleness, 
Thy  meekness  saint-like,  wife-like  government, — 
Obeying  in  commanding, — and  thy  parts, 
Sovereign  and  pious  else,  could  speak  thee  out) 
The  queen  of  earthly  queens. — She  *s  noble  born ; 
And,  like  her  true  nobility,  she  has 
Carried  herself  towards  me. 

Wol.  Most  gracious  sir, 

In  humblest  manner  I  require  your  highness, 
That  it  shall  please  you  to  declare,  in  hearing 
Of  all  these  ears,  (for  where  I  am  robb'd  and  bound, 
There  must  I  be  unloos'd ;  although  not  there 
At  once  and  fully  satisfied)  whether  ever  I 
Did  broach  this  business  to  your  highness,  or 
Laid  any  scruple  in  your  way,  which  might 
Induce  you  to  the  question  on 't  ?  or  ever 
Have  to  you, — but  with  thanks  to  God  for  such 
A  royal  lady, — spake  one  the  least  word,  that  might 
Be  to  the  prejudice  of  her  present  state, 
Or  touch  of  her  good  person? 

E.  Hen.  My  lord  cardinal, 

I  do  excuse  you ;  yea,  upon  mine  honour, 
I  free  you  from't.    You  are  not  to  be  taught 
That  you  have  many  enemies,  that  know  not 
Why  they  are  so,  but,  like  to  village  curs, 
Bark  when  their  fellows  do :  bv  some  of  these 
The  queen  is  put  in  anger.    You  're  excus'd : 
But  will  you  be  more  justified  ?  you  ever 
Have  wish'd  the  sleeping  of  this  business ;  never 
Desired  it  to  be  stirfd ;  but  oft  have  hindLerM,  oft, 
The  passages  made  toward  it : — on  my  honour, 
I  speak  my  good  lord  cardinal  to  this  point, 
And  thus  far  clear  him.    Now,  what  mov'd  me  to  \ — 
I  will  be  bold  with  time  and  your  attention : — 
Then  mark  the  inducement.    Thus  it  came ; — give  heed  to 't : — 
My  conscience  first  receiv'd  a  tenderness, 
Scruple,  and  prick,  on  certain  speeches  utterM 
By  the  bishop  of  Bayonne,  then  French  ambassador ; 
Who  had  been  hither  sent  on  the  debating 
A*  marriage,  'twixt  the  duke  of  Orleans  and 
Our  daughter  Mary :  i'  the  progress  of  this  business, 
Ere  a  determinate  resolution,  he 
(I  mean  the  bishop)  did  require  a  respite ; 
Wherein  he  ,might  the  king  his  lord  advertise 
Whether  our  daughter  were  legitimate, 
Respecting  this  our  marriage  with  the  dowager, 

(•)  Old  text,  And. 
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Sometimes  our  brother's  wife.    This  respite  shook 

The  bosom  of  my  conscience,  entertt  me, 

Yea,  with  a  splitting*  power,  and  made  to  tremble 

The  region  of  my  breast ;  which  forc'd  such  way 

That  many  maz'd  considering^  did  throng, 

And  press'd  in  with  this  caution.    First,  methought, 

I  stood  not  in  the  smile  of  heaven ;  who  had 

Commanded  nature,  that  my  lady's  womb, 

If  it  conceivM  a  male  child  by  me,  should 

Do  no  more  offices  of  life  to 't,  than 

The  grave  does  to  the  dead :  for  her  male  issue 

Or  died  where  they  were  made,  or  shortly  after 

This  world  had  air'd  them :  hence  I  took  a  thought, 

This  was  a  judgment  on  me ;  that  my  kingdom, — 

Well  worthy  the  best  heir  o*  the  world,— should  not 

Be  gladded  in  *t  by  me :  then  follows,  that 

I  weigh'd  the  danger  which  my  realms  stood  in 

By  this  my  issue's  fail ;  and  that  gave  to  me 

Many  a  groaning  throe.    Thus  hulling a  in 

The  wild  sea  of  my  conscience,  I  did  steer 

Toward  this  remedy,  whereupon  we  are 

Now  present  here  together ;  that 's  to  say, 

I  meant  to  rectify  my  conscience, — which 

I  then  did  feel  full  sick,  and  yet  not  well, — 

By  all  the  reverend  fathers  of  the  land 

And  doctors  learn'd. — First  I  began  in  private 

With  you,  my  lord  of  Lincoln ;  you  remember 

How  under  my  oppression  I  did  reek, 

When  I  first  mov'd  you. 

Lor.  Very  well,  my  liege. 

E.  Hen.  I  have  spoke  long ;  be  pleas'd  yourself  to  say 
How  far  you  satisfied  me. 

Lin.  So  please  your  highness, 

The  question  did  at  first  so  stagger  me, — 
Bearing  a  state  of  mighty  moment  in  % 
And  consequence  of  dread, — that  I  committed 
The  daring'st  counsel  which  I  had  to  doubt ; 
And  did  entreat  your  highness  to  this  course, 
Whichyou  are  running  here. 

K.  Hen.  I  then  mov'd  you, 

My  lord  of  Canterbury ;  and  got  your  leave 
To  make  this  present  summons.— Unsolicited 
I  left  no  reverend  person  in  this  court ; 
But  by  particular  consent  proceeded, 
Under  your  hands  and  seals :  therefore,  go  on ; 
For  no  dislike  i'  the  world  against  the  person 
Of  the  good  queen,  but  the  sharp  thorny  points 
Of  my  alleged  reasons,  drive  this  forward : 

(*)  Firat  folio,  spitting. 
•  Hulling—]  Tossing  to  and  fro,  like  a  ship. 
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Prove  but  our  marriage  lawful,  by  my  life, 
And  kingly  dignity,  we  are  contented 
To  wear  our  mortal  state  to  come,  with  her, 
Katharine  our  queen,  before  the  primest  creature 
That 's  paragon'd  o'  the  world. 

Cam.  So  please  your  highness, 

The  queen  being  absent,  'tis  a  needful  fitness 
That  we  adjourn  this  court  till  further  day : 
Meanwhile  must  be  an  earnest  motion 
Made  to  the  queen,  to  call  back  her  appeal  > 

She  intends  unto  his  holiness.  [.They  rise  to  depart. 

K.  Hen.  [Aside.']  I  may  perceive, 

These  cardinals  trifle  with  me :  I  abhor 
This  dilatory  sloth,  and  tricks  of  Rome. — 
My  learn'd  and  well-beloved  servant,  Cranmer, 
IVythee  return !  with  thy  approach,  I  know, 
My  comfort  comes  along. — Break  up  the  court : 
I  say,  set  on.  [Exeunt,  in  manner  as  tliey  entered 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I. — London.    Palace  at  Bridewell.    A  Boom  in  the  Queen'* 

Apartment. 

The  Queen  and  some  of  her  Women  at  work. 

Q.  Kate.  Take  thy  lute,  wench :  my  soul  grows  sad  with  troubles  j 
Sing,  and  disperse  'em,  if  thou  canst:  leave  working. 

SONG. 

Orplwus,  with  his  lute,  made  trees, 
And  the  mountain-tops  that  freeze, 

Bow  themselves,  when  he  did  sing: 
To  his  music,  plants  and  flowers 
Ever  sprung;  as  sun  and  showers 

There  had  made  a  lasting  spring. 

Every  thing  that  heard  him  play, 
Even  the  billows  of  the  sea, 

Bung  their  heads,  and  then  lay  by. 
In  sweet  music  is  such  art; 
Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart, 

Fall  asleep,  Or,  hearing,  die. 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 
Q.  Kath.  How  now! 

Gent.  An't  please  your  grace,  the  two  great  cardinals 
Wait  in  the  presence. 
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Q.  Kath.  Would  they  speak  with  me  ? 

Gent.  They  will'd  me  say  so,  madam. 

Q.  Kath.  Pray  their  graces 

To  come  near.  [Exit  Gent.]  What  can  be  their  business 
With  me,  a  poor  weak  woman,  fall'n  from  favour? 
I  do  not  like  their  coming : — now  I  think  on 't, 
They  should  be  good  men ;  their  affairs  as  righteous: 
But  all  hoods  make  not  monks.  , 

Enter  Wolset  and  Campeius. 

Wol.  Peace  to  your  highness ! 

Q.  Kath.  Tour  graces  find  me  here  part  of  a  housewife; 
I  would  be  all,  against  the  worst  may  happen. 
What  are  your  pleasures  with  me,  reverend  lords  ? 

Wol.  May  it  please  you,  noble  madam,  to  withdraw 
Into  your  private  chamber,  we  shall  give  you 
The  full  cause  of  our  coming. 

Q.  Kath.  Speak  it  here ; 

There's  nothing  I  have  done  yet,  o'  my  conscience, 
Deserves  a  corner :  would  all  other  women 
Could  speak  this  with  as  tree  a  soul  as  I  do ! 
My  lords,  I  care  not,  (so  much  I  am  happy 
Above  a  number,)  if  my  actions 
Were  tried  by  every  tongue,  every  eye  saw  'em, 
Envy  and  base  opinion  set  against  'em, 
I  know  my  life  so  even.    If  your  business 
Seek  me  out,  and  that  way  I  am  wife  in, 
Out  with  it  boldly ;  truth  loves  open  dealing. 

Wol.  Tanta  est  ergd.  te  mentis  Megritas,  regina  serenissima, — 

Q.  Kath.  0,  good  my  lord,  no  Latin ; 
I  am  not  such  a  truant  since  my  coming, 
As  not  to  know  the  language  I  have  liv'd  in : 
A  strange  tongue  makes  my  cause  more  strange,  suspicious ; 
Pray,  speak  in  English :  here  are  some  will  thank  you, 
If  you  speak  truth,  for  their  poor  mistress'  sake; — 
Believe  me,  she  has  had  much  wrong :  lord  cardinal, 
The  willing'st  sin  I  ever  yet  committed, 
May  be  absolv'd  in  English. 

Wol.  Noble  lady,  • 

I  am  sorry  my  integrity  should  breed 
(And  service  to  his  majesty  and  you) 
So  deep  suspicion,  where  all  faith  was  meant. 
We  come  not  by  the  way  of  accusation, 
To  taint  that  honour  every  good  tongue  blesses, 
Nor  to  betray  you  any  way  to  sorrow, — 
Ton  have  too  much,  good  lady : — but  to  know 
How  you  stand  minded  in  the  weighty  difference 
Between  the  king  and  you ;  and  to  deliver, 
Like  free  and  honest  men,  our  just  opinions, 
And  comforts  to  your*  cause. 


(•)  First  folio,  our* 
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Cam.  Most  honour'd  madam, 

My  lord  of  York, — out  of  his  noble  nature, 
Zeal  and  obedience  he  still  bore  your  grace, — 
Forgetting,  like  a  good  man,  your  late  censure 
Both  of  his  truth  and  him,  (which  was  too  far)— 
Offers,  as  I  do,  in  a  sign  of  peace, 
His  service  and  his  counsel. 

Q.  Kath.  [Aside.]  To  betray  me. — 

My  lords,  I  thank  you  both  fbr  your  good  wills, 
Ye  speak  like  honest  men,  (pray  God.  ye  prove  so !) 
But  how  to  make  ye  suddenly  an  answer, 
In  such  a  point  of  weight,  so  near  mine  honour, 
(More  near  my  life,  I  fear,)  with  my  weak  wit, 
And  to  such  men  of  gravity  and  learning, 
In  truth,  I  know  not.    I  was  set  at  work 
Among  my  maids ;  rail  little,  God  knows,  looking 
Either  for  such  men  or  such  business. 
For  her  sake  that  I  have  been,  (for  I  feel 
The  last  fit  of  my  greatness,)  good  your  graces, 
Let  me  have  time  and  counsel  for  my  cause : 
Alas !  I  am  a  woman,  friendless,  hopeless ! 

Wol.  Madam,  you  wrong  the  king's  love  with  these  fears ; 
Your  hopes  and  friends  are  infinite. 

Q.  Kath.  In  England, 

But  little  for  my  profit :  can  you  think,  lords, 
That  any  Englishman  dare  give  me  counsel  ? 
Or  be  a  known  friend,  'gainst  his  highness'  pleasure, 
(Though  he  be  grown  so  desperate  to  be  honest) 
And  live  a  subject?    Nay,  forsooth,  my  friends, 
They  that  must  weigh  outa  my  afflictions, 
They  that  my  trust  must  grow  to,  live  not  here ; 
They  are,  as  all  my  other  comforts,  far  hence, 
In  mine  own  country,  lords. 

Cam.  I  would  your  grace 

Would  leave  your  griefs,  and  take  my  counsel 

Q.  Kath.  How,  sir? 

Cam.  Put  your  main  cause  into  the  king's  protection ; 
He 's  loving,  and  most  gracious :  't  will  be  much 
Both  for  your  honour  better  and  your  cause ; 
For  if  the  trial  of  the  law  o'ertake  ye, 
You'll  part  away  disgrac'd. 

Wol.  He  tells  you  rightly. 

Q.  Kath.  Ye  tell  me  what  ye  wish  for  both, — my  ruin : 
Is  this  your  christian  counsel  ?  out  upon  ye ! 
Heaven  is  above  all  yet ;  there  sits  a  Judge, 
That  no  king  can  corrupt. 

Cam.  Your  rage  mistakes  us. 

Q.  Kath.  The  more  shame  for  ye ;  holy  men  I  thought  ye, 
Upon  my  soul,  two  reverend  cardinal  virtues ; 

*  Weigh  out — ]  Probably  for  outweigh. 
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But  cardinal  sins  and  hollow  hearts  I  fear  ye : 

Mend  'em  for  shame,  my  lords.    Is  this  your  comfort  ? 

The  cordial  that  ye  bring  a  wretched  lady? 

A  woman  lost  among  ye,  laugh'd  at,  scorn'd  ? 

I  will  not  wish  ye  half  my  miseries, 

I  haye  more  charity :  but  say,  I  warn'd  ye ; 

Take  heed,  for  heaven's  sake  take  heed,  lest  at  once 

The  burden  of  my  sorrows  fall  upon  ye. 

Wol.  Madam,  this  is  a  mere  aistraction  ; 
You  turn  the  good  we  offer  into  envy. 

Q.  Kath.  Ye  turn  me  into  nothing :  woe  upon  ye, 
And  all  such  false  professors !    Would  you  have  me 
(If  you  have  any  justice,  any  pity ; 
If  ye  be -any  thing  but  churchmen's  habits) 
Put  my  sick  cause  into  his  hands  that  hates  me  ? 
Alas !  has  banish'd  me  his  bed  already, — 
His  love,  too  long  ago !    I  am  old,  my  lords, 
And  all  the  fellowship  I  hold  now  with  him 
Is  only  my  obedience.    What  can  happen 
To  me  above  this  wretchedness?  all  your  studies 
Make  me  a  curse  like  this  ? 

Cam.  Your  fears  are  worse. 

Q.  Kath.  Have  I  livM  thus  long — (let  me  speak  myself, 
Since  virtue  finds  no  friends) — a  wife,  a  true  one  ? 
A  woman  (I  dare  say,  without  vain-glory) 
Never  yet  branded  with  suspicion  ? 
Have  I  with  all  my  full  affections 
Still  met  the  king  ?  lov'd  him  next  heaven  ?  obeyM  him  ? 
Been,  out  of  fondness,  superstitious  to  him  ? 
Almost  forgot  my  prayers  to  content  him  ? 
And  am  I  thus  rewarded?  'tis  not  well,  lords. 
Bring  me  a  constant  woman  to  her  husband, 
One  that  ne'er  dream'd  a  joy  beyond  his  pleasure ; 
And  to  that  woman,  when  she  has  done  most, 
Yet  will  I  add  an  honour, — a  great  patience. 

Wol.  Madam,  you  wander  from  the  good  we  aim  at. 

Q.  Kath.  My  lord,  I  dare  not  make  myself  so  guilty, 
To  give  up  willingly  that  noble  title 
Your  master  wed  me  to :  nothing  but  death 
Shall  e'er  divorce  my  dignities. 

Wol.  Pray,  hear  me. 

Q.  Kath.  Would  I  had  never  trod  this  English  earth, 
Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it ! 
Ye  have  angels'  faces,*  but  heaven  knows  your  hearts. 
What  will  become  of  me  now,  wretched  lady ! 
I  am  the  most  unhappy  woman  living. — 

Alas,  poor  wenches,  where  are  now  your  fortunes  ?     [7%  her  Women. 
Shipwreck'd  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pity, 

•  Te  hare  angels'  faces,—]  A  reference,  belike,  to  the  old  quibble  attributed  to 
Gregory, — *'  non  Angli  sed  Angdi." 
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No  friends,  no  hope;  no  kindred  weep  for  me, 
Almost  no  grave  allow'd  me: — like  the  lily, 
That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field  and  flourish'd, 
I'll  hang  my  head  and  perish. 

Wol.  If  your  grace 

Could  but  be  brought  to  know  our  ends  are  honest 
Xou  'd  feel  more  comfort :  why  should  we,  good  lady, 
Upon  what  cause,  wrong  you  ?  alas,  our  places, 
The  way  of  our  profession  is  against  it ; 
We  are  to  cure  such  sorrows,  not  to  sow  'em. 
For  goodness'  sake,  consider  what  you  do ; 
How  you  may  hurt  yourself  ay,  utterly 
Grow  from  the  king's  acquaintance,  by  this  carriage. 
The  hearts  of  princes  kiss  obedience, 
So  much  they  love  it ;  but  to  stubborn  spirits 
They  swell,  and  grow  as  terrible  as  storms. 
I  know  you  have  a  gentle,  noble  temper, 
A  soul  as  even  as  a  calm :  pray,  think  us 
•  Those  we  profess,  peace-makers,  friends,  and  servants. 

Cam.  Madam,  you  '11  find  it  so.    You  wrong  your  virtues 
With  these  weak  women's  fears :  a  noble  spirit, 
As  yours  was  put  into  you,  ever  casts 
Such  doubts,  as  false  coin,  from  it    The  king  loves  you ; 
Beware  you  lose  it  not :  for  us,  if  you  please 
To  trust  us  in  your  business,  we  are  ready 
To  use  our  utmost  studies  in  your  service. 

Q.  Sjlth.  Do  what  ye  will,  my  lords :  and,  pray,  forgive  me* 
If  I  have  us'd  myself  unmannerly ; 
You  know  I  am  a  woman,  lacking  wit 
To  make  a  seemly  answer  to  such  persons* 
Pray,  do  my  service  to  his  majesty : 
He  has  my  heart  yet ;  and  shall  have  my  prayers 
While  I  shall  have  my  life.    Come,  reverend  fathers, 
Bestow  your  counsels  on  me :  she  now  begs, 
That  little  thought,  when  she  set  footing  here, 
She  should  have  bought  her  dignities  so  dear,  (l)  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.— The  same.    Ante-chamber  to  the  Kings  Apartment. 

Enter  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Dukb  of  Suffolk,  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Norf.  If  you  will  now  unite  in  your  complaints, 
And  force  them  with  a  constancy,  the  cardinal 
Cannot  stand  under  them :  if  you  omit 
The  offer  of  this  time,  I  cannot  promise 
But  that  you  shall  sustain  more  new  disgraces, 
With  these  you  bear  already. 

Sur.  I  am  joyful 

To  meet  the  least  occasion  that  may  give  me 
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Remembrance  of  my  father-in-law,  the  duke, 
To  be  reveng'd  on  him. 

Suf.  Which  of  the  peers 

Have  uncontemn'd  gone  by  him,  or  at  least 
Strangely  neglected?  when  did  he  regard 
The  stamp  of  nobleness  in  any  person, 
Ont  of  himself?  (2) 

Cham.  My  lords,  you  speak  your  pleasures: 

What  he  deserves  of  you  and  me  I  know ; 
What  we  can  do  to  him,  (though  now  the  time 
Gives  way  to  us,)  I  much  fear.    If  you  cannot 
Bar  his  access  to  the  king,  never  attempt 
Any  thin?  on  him ;  for  he  hath  a  witchcraft 
Over  the  king  in 's  tongue. 

Norf.  0,  fear  him  not ; 

His  spell  in  that  is  out :  the  king  hath  found 
Matter  against  him  that  for  ever  mars 
The  honey  of  his  language.    No,  he 's  settled, 
Not  to  come  off,  in  his  displeasure. 

Sub.  Sir, 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  such  news  as  this, 
Once  every  hour. 

Norf.  Believe  it,  this  is  true. 

In  the  divorce  his  contrary  proceedings 
Are  all  unfolded ;  wherein  he  appears, 
As  I  would  wish  mine  enemy. 

Sur.  How  came 

His  practices  to  light  ? 

Suf.  Most  strangely. 

Sur.  0,  how,  how  ? 

Suf.  The  cardinal's  letters  to  the  pope  miscarried, 
And  came  to  the  eye  o'  the  king ;  wherein  was  read, 
How  that  the  cardinal  did  entreat  his  holiness 
To  stay  the  judgment  o'  the  divorce ;  for  if 
It  did  take  place,  I  do,  quoth  he,  perceive 
My  king  is  tangled  in  affection  to 
A  creature  of  the  <fueen%  lady  Anne  Sullen. 

Sur.  Has  the  fang  this  ? 

Suf.  Believe  it. 

Sur.  Will  this  work? 

Cham.  The  king  in  this  perceives  him,  how  he  coasts 
And  hedges  his  own  way.    But  in  this  point 
All  his  tricks  founder,  and  he  brings  his  physic 
After  his  patient's  death ;  the  king  already 
Hath  married  the  fair  lady. 

Sur.  Would  he  had! 

Suf.  May  you  be  happy  in  your  wish,  my  lord ! 
For,  I  profess,  you  have  it. 

Sur.  Now,  all  my  joy 

Trace  the  conjunction ! 

Suf.  My  Amen  to 't! 
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Norf.  All  men's! 

Sup.  There 's  order  given  for  her  coronation : 
Marry,  this  is  yet  but  young,  and  may  be  left 
To  some  ears  unrecounted. — But,  my  lords, 
She  is  a  gallant  creature,  and  complete 
In  mind  and  feature :  I  persuade  me,  from  her 
Will  fall  some  blessing  to  this  land,  which  shall 
In  it  be  memoriz'd. 

Sub.  But,  will  the  king 

Digest  this  letter  of  the  cardinal's  ? 
The  Lord  forbid! 

Norf.  Marry,  Amen ! 

Sup.  No,  no ; 

There  be  more  wasps  that  buz  about  his  nose, 
Will  make  this  sting  the  sooner.    Cardinal  Campeius 
Is  stol'n  away  to  Rome ;  hath  ta'en  no  leave ; 
Has  left  the  cause  o'  the  king  unhandled ;  and 
Is  posted,  as  the  agent  of  our  cardinal, 
To  second  all  his  plot.    I  do  assure  you 
The  king  cried  Ha!  at  this. 

Cham.  Now,  God  incense  him, 

And  let  him  cry  Ha,  louder ! 

Norp.  But,  my  lord, 

When  returns  Cranmer  ? 

Sup.  He  is  return'd,  in  his  opinions;  which 
Have  satisfied  the  king  for  his  divorce, 
Together  with  all  famous  colleges 
Almost  in  Christendom :  shortly,  I  believe, 
His  second  marriage  shall  be  publish'd,  and 
Her  coronation.    Katharine  no  more 
Shall  be  call'd,  queen,  but  princess  dowager, 
And  widow  to  prince  Arthur. 

Norp.  This  same  Cranmer 's 

A  worthy  fellow,  and  hath  ta'en  much  pain 
In  the  long's  business. 

Sup.  He  has,  and  we  shall  see  him 
For  it,  an  archbishop. 

Norp.  So  I  hear. 

Suf.  *T  is  so.— 

The  cardinal! 

Enter  Wolsey  and  Cromwell. 

Norp.  Observe,  observe,  he 's  moody. 

Wol.  The  packet,  Cromwell, 
Gave 't  you  the  king  ? 

Crom.  To  his  own  hand,  in 's  bedchamber. 

Wol.  Look'd  he  o*  the  inside  of  the  paper? 

Crom.  Presently 

He  did  unseal  them :  and  the  first  he  viewM, 
He  did  it  with  a  serious  mind ;  a  heed 
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Was  in  his  countenance.    You  he  bade 
Attend  him  here  this  morning. 

Wol.  Is  he  ready  to  come  abroad  ? 

Gboh.  I  think  by  this,  he  is. 

Wol.  Leave  me  a  while. — 

[Exit  Cromwell. 
It  shall  be  to  the  duchess  of  Alencon, 
The  French  king's  sister :  he  shall  marry  her. — 
Anne  Bullen !    No ;  I  '11  no  Anne  Bullens  for  him : 
There 's  more  in 't  than  fair  visage. — Bullen ! 
No,  we'll  no  Bullens. — Speedily  I  wish 
To  hear  from  Rome. — The  marchioness  of  Pembroke ! 

Nobf.  He's  discontented. 

Suf.  May  be,  he  hears  the  king 

Does  whet  his  anger  to  him. 

Sub.  Sharp  enough, 

Lord,  for  thy  justice ! 

Wol.  The  late  queen's  gentlewoman ;  a  knight's  daughter, 
To  be  her  mistress'  mistress !  the  queen's  queen ! — 
This  candle  burns  not  clear  :a  't  is  I  must  snuff  it ; 
Then,  out  it  goes.    What  though  I  know  her  virtuous, 
And  well-deserving?  yet  I  know  her  for 
A  spleeny  Lutheran ;  and  not  wholesome  to  . 
Our  cause,  that  she  should  lie  i'  the  bosom  of 
Our  hard-rul'd  king.    Again,  there  is  sprung  up 
An  heretic,  an  arch  one,  Granmer ;  one 
Hath  crawl'd  into  the  favour  of  the  king, 
And  is  his  oracle. 

Nobf.  He  is  vextt  at  something. 

Sub.  I  would,  't  were  something  that  would  fret  the  string, 
The  master-cord  on's  heart ! 

Suf.  The  king,  the  king ! 

Enter  the  King,  reading  a  schedule,  and  Lovell. 

E.  Hen.  What  piles  of  wealth  hath  he  accumulated 
To  his  own  portion !  and  what  expense  by  the  hour 
Seems  to  flow  from  him !    How,  1'  the  name  of  thrift, 
Does  he  rake  this  together ! — Now,  my  lords, — 
Saw  you  the  cardinal  ? 

Nobf.  My  lord,  we  have 

Stood  here  observing  him :  some  strange  commotion 
Is  in  his  brain :  he  bites  his  lip,  and  starts ; 
Stops  on  a  sudden,  looks  upon  the  ground, 
Then  lays  his  finger  on  his  temple ;  straight 
Springs  out  into  fast  gait ;  then,  stops  again, 
Strikes  his  breast  hard ;  and  anon,  he  casts 
His  eye  against  the  moon :  in  most  strange  postures 
We  have  seen  him  set  himself. 

»  Tbi»  candle  burns  not  clear :]  There  may  be  a  play  intended  on  the  word  Bulk*, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  an  ancient  provincial  name  for  a  candle. 

vol.  rv.  x 
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K.  Hen.  It  may  well  be, 

There  is  a  mutiny  in 's  mind.    This  morning 
Papers  of  state  he  sent  me  to  peruse, 
As  I  requirtt ;  and  wot  you  what  I  found 
There  ? — on  my  conscience,  put  unwittingly ; — 
Forsooth,  an  inventory,  thus  importing, — 
The  several  parcels  of  his  plate,  his  treasure, 
Rich  stuffs,  and  ornaments  of  household ;  which 
I  find  at  such  proud  rate,  that  it  out-speaks 
Possession  of  a  subject 

Norp.  It 's  heaven's  will, 

Some  spirit  put  this  paper  in  the  packet, 
To  bless  your  eye  withal. 

K.  Hen.  If  we  did  think 

His  contemplation  Were  above  the  earth, 
And  fix'd  on  spiritual  object,  he  should  still 
Dwell  in  his  musings ;  but  I  am  afraid 
His  thinkings  are  below  the  moon,  not  worth 
His  serious  considering. 

[He  takes  his  seat  and  whispers  Lovell,  who  goes  to  Wolsey. 

Wol.  Heaven  forgive  me ! — 

Ever  God  bless  your  highness ! 

K.  Hen.  Good  my  lord, 

You  are  full  of  heavenly  stuff,  and  bear  the  inventory 
Of  your  best  graces  in  your  mind;  the  which 
You  were  now  running  o'er :  you  have  scarce  time 
To  steal  from  spiritual  leisure  a  brief  span, 
To  keep  your  earthly  audit :  sure  in  that 
I  deem  you  an  ill  husband,  and  am  glad 
To  have  you  therein  my  companion. 

Wol.  Sir, 

For  holy  offices  I  have  a  time ;  a  time 
To  think  upon  the  part  of  business  which 
I  bear  i'  the  state ;  and  nature  does  require 
Her  times  of  preservation,  which,  perforce, 
I,  her  frail  son,  amongst  my  brethren  mortal, 
Must  give  my  tendance  to. 

E.  Hen.  You  have  said  well. 

Wol.  And  ever  may  your  highness  yoke  together, 
As  I  will  lend  you  cause,  my  doing  well 
With  my  well  saying ! 

K.  Hen.  *T  is  well  said  again, 

And  't  is  a  kind  of  good  deed  to  say  well ; 
And  yet,  words  are  no  deeds.    My  father  lovM  you : 
He  said  he  did ;  and  with  his  deed  did  crown 
His  word  upon  you.    Since  I  had  my  office, 
I  have  kept  you  next  my  heart ;  have  not  alone 
Employ'd  you  where  high  profits  might  come  homo, 
But  parM  my  present  havings,  io  bestow 
Mybounties  upon  you. 

Wol.  [Aside.']  What  should  this  mean? 
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Sub.  [Aside  to  others.]  The  Lord  increase  this  business ! 

E.  Hen.  Have  I  not  made  yon 

The  prime  man  of  the  state  ?  I  pray  you,  tell  me, 
If  what  I  now  pronounce  you  have  found  true : 
And,  if  you  may  confess  it,  say  withal, 
If  you  axe  bound  to  us,  or  no.    What  say  you  ? 

Wol.  My  sovereign,  I  confess,  your  royal  graces, 
ShowerM  on  me  daily,  have  been  more  thin  could 
My  studied  purposes  requite ;  which  went 
Beyond  all  man's  endeavours : — my  endeavours 
Have  ever  come  too  short  of  my  desires, 
Yet  fiFd*  with  my  abilities : a  mine  own  ends 
Have  been  mine  so,  that  evermore  they  pointed 
To  the  good  of  your  mostr  sacred  person  and 
The  profit  of  the  state.    For  your  great  graces 
Heap'd  upon  me,  poor  undeserver,  I 
Can  nothing  render  but  allegiant  thanks, 
My  prayers  to  heaven  for  you ;  my  loyalty, 
Which  ever  has  and  ever  shall  be  growing, 
Till  death,  that  winter,  kill  it. 

K  Hen.  Fairly  answered ; 

A  loyal  and  obedient  subject  is 
Therein  illustrated :  the  honour  of  it 
Does  pay  the  act  of  it ;  as,  i'  the  contrary, 
The  foulness  is  the  punishment.    I  presume, 
That,  as  my  hand  has  open'd  bounty  to  you, 
My  heart  cfropp'd  love,  my  power  rain'd  honour,  more 
On  you  than  any ;  so  your  hand  and  heart, 
Your  brain,  and  every  function  of  your  power, 
Should,  notwithstanding  that  your  bond  of  duty, 
As  *t  were  in  love's  particular,  be  more 
To  me,  your  friend,  than  any. 

Wol.  I  do  profess 

That  for  your  highness'  good  I  ever  laboured 
More  than  mine  own ;  that  am,  have,  and  will  be,b 
Though  all  the  world  should  crack  their  duty  to  you, 
And  throw  it  from  their  soul ;  though  perils  did 

(•)  Old  text,  JUTd. 

»  Tet  fil'd  with  my  abilities :]  Yet  march'd  an  equal  pace  with  my  abilities, 
b  That  am,  hare,  and  will  be,—]  A  crux  of  the  first  magnitude.    Mr.  Singer  pro- 
poses to  make  all  "  congruous  and  clear/'  by  reading, — 

<< that  Jam  true,  and  wiU  be." 

And  Mr.  Collier  hopes  to  have  rendered  the  passage  intelligible  by  changing  am  to 
•'  aim,"  inserting  J  Wore  have,  and  omitting  be, — 

" that  aim  I  have,  and  win." 

But  neither  of  these  alterations  carries  conviction ;  and  perhaps  our  suggestion  that  the 
passage  may  have  originally  stood,— 


" to  that  I  am  *Uwe  and  will  be," 

" to  that  I'm  dove  and  will  be,"- 


is  not  a  whit  more  feasible. 


x  2 
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Abound  as  thick  as  thought  could  make  them,  and 
Appear  in  forms  more  horrid,  yet  my  duty, 
As  doth  a  rock  against  the  chiding  flood, 
Should  the  approach  of  this  wild  river  break, 
And  stand  unshaken  yours. 

K.  Hen.  'T  is  nobly  spoken : — 

Take  notice,  lords,  he  has  a  loyal  breast. 

For  you  have  seen  him  open't. — Read  o'er  this ;  [Giving  him  paper s~ 
And  after,  this :  and  then  to  breakfast  with 
What  appetite  you  have.  i 

[Exit,  frowning  upon  ffie  Cardinal  :  the  Nobles 
throng  after  him,  smiling  and  whispering. ~\ 

Wol.  What  should  this  mean  ? 

What  sudden  anger  's  this  ?  how  have  I  reap'd  it  ? 
He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin 
Leap'd  from  his  eyes :  so  looks  the  chafed  lion 
Upon  the  daring  huntsman  that  has  galPd  him ; 
Then  makes  him  nothing.    I  must  read  this  paper ; 
I  fear,  the  story  of  his  anger. — 'T  is  so ; 
This  paper  has  undone  me : — 't  is  the  account 
Of  all  that  world  of  wealth  I  have  drawn  together 
For  mine  own  ends ;  indeed,  to  gain  the  popedom, 
And  fee  my  friends  in  Rome.    0  negligence, 
Fit  for  a  fool  to  fall  by !  what  cross  devil 
Made  me  put  this  mam  secret  in  the  packet 
I  sent  the  king? — Is  there  no  way  to  cure  this? 
No  new  device  to  beat  this  from  his  brains  ? 
I  know  't  will  stir  him  strongly ;  yet  I  know 
A  way,  if  it  take  right,  in  spite  of  fortune 
Will  bring  me  off  again.    What's  this — To  tits  Popet 
The  letter,  as  I  live,  with  all  the  business 
I  writ  to 's  holiness.    Nay  then,  farewell ! 
I  have  touch'd  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness ; 
And,  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory, 
I  haste  now  to  my  setting;  I  shall  fall 
Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening, 
And  no  man  see  me  more. 

Re-enter  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Norf.  Hear  the  king's  pleasure,  cardinal,  who  commands  you 
To  render  up  the  great  seal  presently 
Into  our  hands ;  and  to  confine  yourself 
To  Asher-house,  my  lord  of  Winchester's, 
Tillyou  hear  fiirther  from  his  highness. 

Wol.  Stay,— 

Where 's  your  commission,  lords  ?  words  cannot  carry 
Authority  so  weighty. 

Suf.  Who  dare  cross  'em, 

Bearing  the  king's  will  from  his  mouth  expressly  ? 
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Wol.  Till  I  find  more  than  will  or  words  to  do  it> 
{I  mean  your  malice)  know,  officious  lords, 
I  dare  and  must  deny  it.    Now  I  feel 
Of  what  coarse  metal  ye  are  moulded, — envy. 
How  eagerly  ye  follow  my  disgraces, 
As  if  it  fed  ye !  and  how  sleek  and  wanton 
Ye  appear  in  every  thing  may  bring  my  ruin ! 
Follow  your  envious  courses,  men  of  malice ; 
You  have  christian  warrant  for  'em,  and,  no  doubt, 
In  time  will  find  their  fit  rewards.    That  seal, 
You  ask  with  such  a  violence,  the  king 
(Mine  and  your  master)  with  his  own  hand  gave  me : 
Bade  me  enjoy  it,  with  the  place  and  honours, 
During  my  fife ;  and,  to  confirm  his  goodness, 
Tied  it  by  letters-patents :  *— now,  who  '11  take  it  ? 

Sub.  The  king,  that  gave  it. 

Wol.  It  must  be  himself,  then. 

Sub.  Thou  art  a  proud  traitor,  priest. 

Wol.  Proud  lord,  thou  ljest ! 

Within  these  forty b  hours  Surrey  durst  better 
Have  burnt  that  tongue  than  said  so. 

Sub.  Thy  ambition, 

Thou  scarlet  sin,  robb'd  this  bewailing  land 
Of  noble  Buckingham,  my  father-in-law : 
The  heads  of  all  thy  brother  cardinals 
(With  thee,  and  all  thy  best  parts  bound  together) 
Weigh'd  not  a  hair  of  his.    Plague  of  your  policy ! 
You  sent  me  deputy  for  Ireland ; 
Far  from  his  succour,  from  the  king,  from  all 
That  might  have  mercy  on  the  fault  thou  gav'st  him ; 
Whilst  your  great  gooaness,  out  of  holy  pity, 
Absolv'd  him  with  an  axe. 

Wol.  This,  and  all  else 

This  talking  lord  can  lay  upon  my  credit, 
I  answer  is  most  false.    The  duke  by  law 
Found  his  deserts :  how  innocent  I  was 
From  any  private  malice  in  his  end, 
His  noble  jury  and  foul  cause  can  witness. 
If  I  lov'd  many  words,  lord,  I  should  tell  you, 
You  have  as  little  honesty  as  honour, 
That,  in  the  way  of  loyalty  and  truth 
Toward  the  king,  my  ever  royal  master, 
Dare  mate  a  sounder  man  than  Surrey  can  be,* 
And  all  that  love  his  follies. 

•  Tied  it  by  letters-patents:—]  This  is  sometimes  printed,  letters-pert w<;  bat  the 
old  text  is  the  language  of  the  poet's  time. 
i>  Forty  hours— J  Meaning,  within  some  hours.    See  note  (5),  p.  204,  Vol.  L 
o  If  I  loVd  many  words,  lord,  I  should  teU  yon, 

You  have  as  little  honesty  as  honour. 

That,  in  the  way  of  loyalty  and  truth 

Toward  the  king,  my  ever  royal  master, 

Dare  mate  a  sounder  man  than  Surrey  can  be, 

And  all  that  love  nis  follies.] 
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Sub.  By  my  soul, 

Your  long  coat,  priest^  protects  you ;  thou  shouldst  feel 
My  sword  i*  the  life-blood  of  thee  else. — My  lords, 
Can  ye  endure  to  hear  this  arrogance? 
And  from  this  fellow  ?    If  we  live  thus  tamely, 
To  be  thus  jaded  by  a  piece  of  scarlet, 
Farewell  nobility ;  let  his  grace  go  forward, 
And  dare  us  with  his  cap,  like  larks.* 

Wol.  All  goodness 

Is  poison  to  thy  stomach. 

Sub.  Yes,  that  goodness 

Of  gleaning  all  the  land's  wealth  into  one, 
Into  your  own  hands,  cardinal,  by  extortion ; 
The  goodness  of  your  intercepted  packets, 
You  writ  to  the  pope  against  the  king :  your  goodness, 
Since  you  provoke  me,  shall  be  most  notorious. — 
My  lord  of  Norfolk, — as  you  are  truly  noble, 
As  you  respect  the  common  good,  the  state 
Of  our  despis'd  nobility,  our  issues, 
<Who,*  if  he  live,  will  scarce  be  gentlemen, — 
Produce  the  grand  sum  of  his  sins,  the  articles 
Collected  from  his  life : — I  '11  startle  you 
Worse  than  the  sacring  bell,  when  the  brown  wench 
Lav  kissing  in  your  arms,  lord  cardinal. 

Wol.  How  much,  methinks,  I  could  despise  this  man, 
But  that  I  am  bound  in  charity  against  it ! 

Nokf.  Those  articles,  my  lord,  are  in  the  king's  hand : 
But,  thus  much,  they  are  foul  ones. 

Wol.  So  much  fairer 

And  spotless  shall  mine  innocence  arise, 
When  the  king  knows  my  truth. 

Sur.  This  cannot  save  you : 

I  thank  my  memory,  I  yet  remember 
Some  of  these  articles ;  and  out  they  shall. 
Now,  if  you  can,  blush  and  cry  guilty,  cardinal, 
You'll  show  a  little  honesty. 

Wol.  Speak  on,  sir, 

I  dare  your  worst  objections :  if  I  blush, 
It  is  to  see  a  nobleman  want  manners. 

(*)  First  folio,  Whom. 

Theobald  inserted  /after  "  That,"  in  the  third  line,— 

"That  Jin  the  way,"  &c. 

The  pronoun  would  be  more  in  place,  perhaps,  before  "  dare,"  in  a  subsequent  line, — 

44  J  dare  mate  a  sounder  man,"  &c. 

unless,  indeed,  the  construction  has  been  altogether  mistaken,  and  means,  You  hare  as 
little  honesty  and  honour  that  dare  mate  (i.e.  assail,  impugn,  confound)  a  sounder  man 
than  yourself  for  pursuing  the  course  of  loyalty  and  truth  towards  his  king. 

•  And  dare  us  with  his  cap,  like  larks.]  "  It  is  well  known  that  the  hat  of  a  cardinal 
is  scarlet ;  and  that  one  of  tne  methods  of  daring  larks  was  by  small  mirrors  fastened  on 
scarlet  cloth,  which  engaged  the  attention  of  these  birds,  while  the  fowler  drew  his  ne 
over  them." — Stkbvbnb. 
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Sua.  I  had  rather  want  those  than  my  head.    Have  at  yon ! 
First,  that  without  the  king's  assent  or  knowledge, 
Ton  wrought  to  be  a  legate,  by  which  power 
You  maim'd  the  jurisdiction  of  all  bishops.  ' 

Nobf.  Then,  that  in  all  you  writ  to  Rome,  or  eiae 
To  foreign  princes,  Ego  et  Rex  mms 
Was  still  inscrib'd ;  in  which  you  brought  the  king 
To  be  your  servant. 

Suf.  Then,  that  without  the  knowledge 

Either  of  king  .or  council,  when  you  went 
Ambassador  to  the  emperor,  you  made  bold 
To  cany  into  Flanders  the  great  seal. 

Sub.  Item,  you  sent  a  large  commission 
To  Gregory  de  Cassalis,*  to  conclude, 
Without  the  king's  will  or  the  state's  allowance, 
A  league  between  his  highness  and  Ferrara. 

Suf.  That,  out  of  mere  ambition,  you  have  caus'd 
Your  holy  hat  to  be  stamp'd  on  the  king's  coin. 

Sub.  Then,  that  you  have  sent  innumerable  substance, 
(By  what  means  got*  I  leave  to  your  own  conscience) 
To  furnish  Rome,  and  to  prepare  the  ways 
You  have*  for  dignities;  to  the  mere  undoing 
Of  all  the  kingdom.    Many  more  there  are ; 
Which,  since  they  are  of  you,  and  odious, 
I  will  not  taint  my  mouth  with. 

Cham.  0  my  lord, 

Press  not  a  falling  man  too  far!  'tis  virtue: 
His  faults  lie  open  to  the  laws ;  let  them, 
Not  you,  correct  him.    My  heart  weeps  to  see  him 
So  little  of  his  great  self. 

Sub.  I  forgive  him. 

Suf.  Lord  cardinal,  the  king's  further  pleasure  is, — 
Because  all  those  things  you  have  done  of  late 
By  your  power  legatinet  within  this  kingdom, 
Fall  into  the  compass  or  &  praemunire, — 
That  therefore  such  a  writ  be  sued  against  you, 
To  forfeit  all  vour  goods,  lands,  tenements, 
Chattels,}  ana  whatsoever,  and  to  be 
Out  of  the  king's  protection : — this  is  my  charge. 

Nobf.  And  so  we  '11  leave  you  to  your  meditations, 
How  to  live  better.    For  your  stubborn  answer 
About  the  giving  back  the  great  seal  to  us, 
The  king  shall  know  it,  and,  no  doubt,  shall  thank  you. 
So,  fare  you  well,  my  little  good  lord  cardinal. 

\Exevnt  all  except  Wolsby. 

Wol.  So,  farewell  to  the  little  good  you  bear  me. 
Farewell !  a  long  farewell  to  all  my  greatness ! 

(•)  Old  text,  Cassado.  (f)  FoUoe,  Legatwe,  Legantine. 

(X)  Old  text,  Catties. 

»  You  have,  &c]  Query,  You  paw,  &c.  ? 
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This  is  the  state  of  man ;  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope  ;*  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him ; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost ; 
And, — when  ne  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a-ripening, — nips  his  root, 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.    I  have  ventured, 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders. 
This  many  summers  m  a  sea  of  glory ; 
But  far  beyond  my  depth :  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me ;  and  now  has  left  me^ 
Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye ! 
I  feel  my  heart  new  open'd.    0,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours ! 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to, 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin, 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have ; 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again. — 

Enter  Cromwell,  amazedly. 

Why,  how  now,  Cromwell! 

Crom.  I  have  no  power  to  speak,  sir. 

Wol.  What,  amaz'd 

At  my  misfortunes  ?  can  thy  spirit  wonder, 
A  great  man  should  decline  ?    Nay,  an  you  weep, 
I  am  fall'n  indeed. 

Crom.  How  does  your  grace  ? 

Wol.  Why,  well; 

Never  so  truly  happy,  my  good  Cromwell. 
I  know  myself  now,  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 
A  still  and  quiet  conscience.    The  king  has  curtt  me, 
I  humbly  thank  his  grace ;  and  from  these  shoulders, 
These  ruin'd  pillars,  out  of  pity,  taken 
A  load  would  sink  a  navy, — too  much  honour: 
0,  tis  a  burden,  Cromwell,  'tis  a  burden, 
Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  heaven ! 

Crom.  I  am  glad  your  grace  has  made  that  right  use  of  it 

Wol.  I  hope  I  have :  I  am  able  now,  methinks, 
(Out  of  a  fortitude  of  soul  I  feel,) 
To  endure  more  miseries  and  greater  far, 
Than  my  weak-hearted  bnemies  dare  offer. — 
What  news  abroad  ? 

Cbom.  The  heaviest  and  the  worst 

Is  your  displeasure  with  the  king. 

(•)  Old  text,  hopes. 
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Wol.  God  bless  him ! 

Crom.  The  next  is,  that  sir  Thomas  More  is  chosen 
Lord  Chancellor  in  your  place. 

Wol.  That 's  somewhat  sadden : — 

Bat  he 's  a  learned  man.    May  he  continue 
Long  in  his  highness'  flavour,  and  do  justice 
For  truth's  sake  and  his  conscience ;  that  his  bones, 
When  he  has  ran  his  course  and  sleeps  in  blessings, 
May  have  a  tomb  of  orphans'  tears  wept  on  'em* ! 
"What  more  ? 

Crom.  That  Cranmer  is  return'd  with  welcome, 

InstaU'd  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Wol.  That's  news  indeed. 

Crom.  Last,  that  the  lady  Anne, 

Whom  the  king  hath  in  secrecy  long  married, 
This  day  was  viewed  in  open  as  his  queen, 
Going  to  chapel ;  and  the  voice  is  now 
Only  about  her  coronation. 

Wol.  There  was  the  weight  that  pull'd  me  down.    0  Cromwell 
The  king  has  gone  beyond  me ;  all  my  glories 
In  that  one  woman  I  have  lost  for  ever: 
No  sun  shall  ever  usher  forth  mine  honours, 
Or  gild  again  the  noble  troops  that  waited 
Upon  my  smiles.    Go,  get  thee  from  me,  Cromwell ; 
I  am  a  poor  fall'n  man,  unworthy  now 
To  be  thy  lord  and  master :  seek  the  king ; 
(That  sun,  I  pray,  may  never  set !)  I  have  told  him 
What,  and  how  true  thou  art :  he  will  advance  thee ; 
Some  little  memory  of  me  will  stir  him 
(I  know  his  noble  nature}  not  to  let 
Thy  hopeful  service  perish  too :  good  Cromwell, 
Neglect  him  not ;  make  use  a  now,  and  provide 
For  thine  own  future  safety. 

Crom.  0  my  lord, 

Must  I  then  leave  you  ?  must  I  needs  forego 
So  good,  so  noble,  and  so  true  a  master  ? 
Bear  witness,  ail  that  have  not  hearts  of  iron, 
With  what  a  sorrow  Cromwell  leaves  his  lord. — 
The  king  shall  have  my  service,  but  my  prayers 
For  ever  and  for  ever  snail  be  yours. 

Wol.  Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  mv  miseries ;  but  thou  hast  forc'd  me, 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  woman. 
Let's  dry  our  eyes :  and  thus  far  hear  me,  Cromwell ; 
And, — when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be ; 
And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  more  must  be  heard  of, — say,  I  taught  thee, 
Say,  Wolsey, — that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory, 

(*)  Old  text,  him. 
*  Use—]  Interest. 
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And  Bounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour, — 

Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in ; 

A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  miss'd  it. 

Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruin'd  me. 

Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition; 

By  that  sin  fell  the  angels,  how  can  man,  then, 

The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by  it  ? 

Love  thyself  last :  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate*  thee ; 

Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace, 

To  silence  envious  tongues.    Be  just,  and  fear  not : 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at,  be  thy  country's, 

Thy  God's,  and  truth's ;  then  if  thou  fall'st,  0  Cromwell, 

Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr !    Serve  the  king ; 

And, — pr'ythe^  lead  me  in : 

There  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have ; 

To  the  last  penny,  't  is  the  king's :  my  robe, 

And  my  integrity  to  heaven,  is  all 

I  dare  now  call  mine  own.    0  Cromwell,  Cromwell ! 

Had  I  but  serv'd  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 

I  serv'd  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 

Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 

Crom.  Good  sir,  have  patience. 

Wol.  So  I  have.    Farewell 

The  hopes  of  court !  my  hopes  in  heaven  do  dwelL  [Exeunt 


ACT    IV. 

SCENE  I.— A  Street  in  Westminster. 

Enter^  two  Gentlemen,  meeting. 

1  Gent.  Tou  are  well  met  once  again. 

2  Gent.  So  are  you. 

1  Gent.  You  come  to  take  your  stand  here,  and  behold 
The  lady  Anne  pass  from  her  coronation? 

2  Gent.  'T  is  all  my  business.    At  our  last  encounter, 
The  duke  of  Buckingham  came  from  his  trial. 

1  Gent.  'T  is  very  true :  but  that  time  offer'd  sorrow ; 
This,  general  joy. 

2  Gent.  .  'Tis  well:  the  citizens, 

I  am  sure,  have  shown  at  full  their  royal  minds 
(As,  let  'em  have  their  rights,  they  are  ever  forward) 
In  celebration  of  this  day  with  shows, 
Pageants,  and  sights  of  honour. 

•  Cherith  thote  heart*  that  hate  thee;]  Warburton  supposes,  and  very  plausibly,  that 
the  poet  wrote,  "  Cherish  those  hearts  that  wait  thee ; "  that  is,  thy  dependants. 
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1  Gent.  Never  greater, 
Nor,  I  '11  assure  yon,  better  taken,  sir. 

2  Gent.  May  I  be  bold  to  ask  what  that  contains, 
That  paper  in  your  hand  ? 

1  Gent.  Yes ;  'tis  the  list 
Of  those  that  claim  their  offices  this  day, 

By  custom  of  the  coronation. 
Tne  duke  of  Suffolk  is  the  first,  and  claims 
To  be  high-steward;  next,  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
He  to  be  earl  marshal;  you  may  read  the  rest. 

2  Gent.  I  thank  you,  sir;  had  I  not  known  those  customs, 
I  should  have  been  beholden  to  your  paper. 

But,  I  beseech  you,  what's  become  of  Katharine, 
The  princess  dowager?  how  goes  her  business? 

1  Gent.  That  I  can  tell  you  too.    The  archbishop 
Of  Canterbury,  accompanied  with  other 

Learned  and  reverend  fathers  of  his  order, 
Held  a  late  court  at  Dunstable,  six  miles  off 
From  Ampthill,  where  the  princess  lay ;  to  which 
She  was  often  cited  by  them,  but  appeared  not : 
And,  to  be  short,  fbr  not  appearance  and 
The  king's  late  scruple,  by  the  main  assent 
Of  all  these  learned  men  she  was  divorc'd, 
And  the  late  marriage*  made  of  none  effect : 
Since  which  she  was  remov'd  to  Kimbolton,* 
"Where  she  remains  now,  sick. 

2  Gent.  Alas,  good  lady ! —  [Trumpets. 
The  trumpets  sound :  stand  close,  the  queen  is  coming. 

THE  ORDER  OF  THE  PROCESSION. 

A  lively  flourish  of  trumpets;  then,  enter 

1.  Two  judges. 

2.  Lord  Chancellor,  with  purse  and  mace  before  him. 

3.  Choristers  singing,  [Music. 

4.  Mayor  of  London,  bearing  the  mace.    Then  Garter,  in  his  coat  of 

arms,  and  on  his  head  a  gilt  copper  crown. 

5.  Marquis  Dorset,  bearing  a  sceptre  of  gold,  on  his  head  a  demi-coronal 

of  gold.  With  him,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  bearing  the  rod  of  silver 
tciih  the  dove,  crowned  with  an  earVs  coronet.    Collars  ofSS. 

6.  Duke  of  Suffolk,  in  his  robe  of  estate,  his  coronet  on  his  head,  bearing 

a  long  white  wand,  as  high-steward.  With  him,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  with  the  rod  of  marshalship,  a  coronet  on  his  head. 
Collars  of  SS. 

7.  A  canopy  borne  by  four  of  the  Cinqueports;  under  it,  the  Queen  in 

her  robe,  her  hair  richly  adorned  with  Pfctrl,  crowned.  On  each 
side  of  her,  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Winchester. 

(*)  Old  text,  XymmaUon. 

»  And  th$  late  marriagt,  &o.]  That  it,  Steered  says,  "  the  marriage  lately  considered 
a  Talid  one/'  Does  it  not  mean,  rather,  the  second  or  later  marriage,  contradistin- 
guished from  her  first  onion  ? 
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8.  The  old  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  in  a  coronal  of  gold,  wrought  with 

flowers,  bearing  the  Queen's  train. 

9.  Certain  Ladies  or  Countesses,  with  plain  circlets  of  gold  without 

flowers. 

2  Gent.  A  royal  train-,  believe  me. — These  I  know ; — 
Who *s  that,  that  bears  the  sceptre  ? 

1  Gent.  Marquis  Dorset: 
And  that  the  earl  of  Surrey,  with  the  rod. 

2  Gent.  A  bold  brave  gentleman.    That  should  be 
The  duke  of  Suffolk. 

1  Gent.  'T  is  the  same, — high-steward. 

2  Gent.  And  that  my  lord  of  Norfolk? 

1  Gent.  Yes. 

2  Gent  Heaven  bless  thee ! 

[Looking  on  the  Queen. 
Thou  hast  the  sweetest  face  I  ever  look'd  on. — 
Sir,  as  I  have  a  soul,  she  is  an  angel ; 
Our  king  has  all  the  Indies  in  his  arms, 
And  more  and  richer,  when  he  strains  that  lady ; 
I  cannot  blame  his  conscience. 

1  Gent.  They  that  bear 
The  cloth  of  honour  over  her,  are  four  barons 
Of  the  Cinque-ports. 

2  Gent.  Those  men  are  happy ;  and  so  are  all  are  near  her. — 
I  take  it,  she  that  carries  up  the  train, 

Is  that  old  noble  lady,  duchess  of  Norfolk. 

1  Gent.  It  is;  and  all  the  rest  are  countesses. 

2  Gent.  Their  coronets  say  so.    These  are  stars,  indeed ; 
And  sometimes  falling  ones. 

1  Gent.  No  more  of  that. 

[Exit  Procession,  with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets. 

Enter  a  third  Gentleman. 

God  save  you,  sir!  where  have  you  been  broiling? 

3  Gent.  Among  the  crowd  i*  the  abbey ;  where  a  finger 
Could  not  be  wedg'd  in  more :  I  am  stifled 

With  the  mere  rankness  of  their  joy. 

2  Gent.  You  saw 
The  ceremony  ? 

3  Gent.  That  I  did. 

1  Gent.  How  was  it? 
3  Gent.  Well  worth  the  seeing. 

2  Gent.  Good  sir,  speak  it  to  us. 

3  Gent.  As  well  as  I  am  able.    The  rich  stream 
Of  lords  and  ladies,  having  brought  the  queen 

To  a  prepaid  place  in  the  choir,  fell  off 
A  distance  from  her ;  while  her  grace  sat  down 
To  rest  awhile,  some  half  an  hour  or  so, 
In  a  rich  chair  of  state,  opposing  freely 
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The  beauty  of  her  person  to  the  people, — 
Believe  me,  sir,  she  is  the  goodliest  woman 
That  ever  lay  by  man, — which  when  the  people 
Had  the  fall  view  of,  such  a  noise  arose 
As  the  shrouds  make  at  sea  in  a  stiff  tempest, 
As  loud,  and  to  as  many  tunes :  hats,  cloaks, 
(Doublets,  I  think,)  flew  up ;  and  had  their  faces 
Been  loose,  this  day  they  had  been  lost.    Such  joy 
I  never  saw  before.    Great-bellied  women, 
That  had  not  half  a  week  to  go,  like  rams 
In  the  old  time  of  war,  would  shake  the  press, 
And  make  'em  reel  before  'em.    No  man  living 
Could  say,  This  is  my  wife,  there ;  all  were  woven 
So  strangely  in  one  piece. 

2  Gent.  But  what  followtt  ? 

3  Gent.  At  length  her  grace  rose,  and  with  modest  paces 
Game  to  the  altar ;  where  she  kneel'd,  and,  saint-like, 

Cast  her  fair  eves  to  heaven,  and  pray'd  devoutly. 
Then  rose  again,  and  bow'd  her  to  the  people : 
When  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
She  had  all  the  royal  makings  of  a  queen ; 
As,  holy  oil,  Edward  Confessor's  crown, 
The  rod,  and  bird  of  peace,  and  all  such  emblems 
Laid  nobly  on  her :  which  perform'd,  the  choir, 
With  all  the  choicest  music  of  the  kingdom, 
Together  sung  Te  Deum.    So  she  parted, 
And  with  the  same  full  state  pae'd  back  again 
To  York-place,  where  the  feast  is  held. 

1  Gent.  Sir,  you  must  no  more  call  it  York-place,  that  is  past : 
For,  since  the  cardinal  fell,  that  title 's  lost ; 

T  is  now  the  king's,  and  call'd  Whitehall. 

3  Gent.  I  know  it ; 

But 't  is  so  lately  alter'd,  that  the  old  name 
Is  fresh  about  me. 

2  Gent.  What  two  reverend  bishops 
Were  those  that  went  on  each  side  of  the  queen  ? 

3  Gent.  Stokesly  and  Gardiner ;  the  one,  of  Winchester, 
(Newly  preferrM  from  the  king's  secretary,) 

The  other,  London. 

2  Gent.  He  of  Winchester 

Is  held  no  great  good  lover  of  the  archbishop's, 
The  virtuous  Cranmer. 

3  Gent.  All  the  land  knows  that : 
However,  yet  there  is  no  great  breach ;  when  it  comes, 
Cranmer  will  find  a  friend  will  not  shrink  from  him. 

2  Gent.  Who  may  that  be,  I  pray  you? 

3  Gent.  Thomas  Cromwell ; 
A  man  in  much  esteem  with  the  king,  and  truly 

A  worthy  friend. — The  king 

Has  made  him  master  o'  the  jewel-house, 

And  one,  already,  of  the  privy-council. 
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2  Gent.  He  will  deserve  more. 

3  Gent.  Yes,  without  all  doubt. — 
Come,  gentlemen,  ye  shall  go  my  way,  which 

Is  to  the  court,  and  there  ye  shall  be  my  guests ; 
Something  I  can  command.    As  I  walk  thither, 
I  '11  tell  ye  more. 
Both.  You  may  command  us,  sir.  [ExeunL 


SCENE  II  *— Kimbolton. 

Enter  Katharine,  Dowager,  sick;  led  between  Griffith  and 
Patience,  one  of  her  women. 

Grif.  How  does  your  grace  ? 

Kath.  0,  Griffith,  sick  to  death ! 

My  legs,  like  loaden  branches,  bow  to  the  earth. 
Willing  to  leave  their  burden.    Reach  a  chair  $ — 
So, — now,  methinks,  I  feel  a  little  ease. 
Didst  thou  not  tell  me,  Griffith,  as  thou  ledd'st*  me, 
That  the  great  child  of  honour,  cardinal  Wolsey, 
Was  dead? 

Grif.        Yes,  madam ;  but,  I  think,  f  your  grace, 
Out  of  the  pain  you  suffered,  gave  no  ear  to  't. 

Kath.  IVythee,  good  Griffith,  tell  me  how  he  died : 
If  well,  he  stepp'd  before  me,  happily, 
For  my  example. 

Grif.  Well,  the  voice  goes,  madam : 

For  after  the  stout  earl  Northumberland 
Arrested  him  at  York,  and  brought  him  forward 
(Ab  a  man  sorely  tainted)  to  his  answer, 
He  fell  sick  suddenly,  and  grew  so  ill 
He  could  not  sit  his  mule. 

Kath.  Alas,  poor  man ! 

Grif.  At  last,  with  easy  roads,  he  came  to  Leicester, 
Lodg'd  in  the  abbey ;  where  the  reverend  abbot, 
"With  all  his  covent,  honourably  receiv'd  him ; 
To  whom  he  gave  these  words, — 0,  father  abbot, 
An  old  man,  broken  with  Vie  storms  of  state, 
Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye; 
Give  him  a  little  earth  forjharityliX) 
So  went  to  bed ;  where  eagerly  his  sickness 
Pursu'd  him  still ;  and,  three  nights  after  this, 
About  the  hour  of  eight,  (which  he  himself 
Foretold  should  be  his  last)  full  of  repentance, 

(»)  Old  text,  leaf  st.  (t)  First  foUo,  thanke. 

»  Scene  IL]  "This  Bcene  is  above  any  other  part  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies,  and 
perhaps  above  any  scene  of  any  other  poet,  tender  and  pathetick,  without  gt>ds,  or  furies, 
or  noisons,  or  precipices,  without  the  help  of  romantic  circumstances,  without  impro- 
bable sallies  of  poetical  lamentation,  and  without  any  throes  of  tumultuous  misery/' — 
Johnson. 
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Continual  meditations,  tears,  and  sorrows, 

He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again, 

His  blessed  part  to  heaven,  (2)  and  slept  in  peace. 

Kath.  So  may  he  rest ;  his  faults  lie  gently  on  him ! 
Yet  thus  far,  Griffith,  give  me  leave  to  speak  him, 
And  yet  with  charity. — He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach,*  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes ;  one  that,  by  suggestion, 
Tiedb  all  the  kingdom :  simony  was  fair  play ; 
His  own  opinion  was  his  law:  i'  the  presence 
He  would  say  untruths ;  and  be  ever  double, 
Both  in  his  words  and  meaning :  he  was  never, 
But  where  he  meant  to  ruin,  pitiful : 
His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty ; 
But  his  performance,  as  he  is  now,  nothing : 
Of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,  and  gave 
The  cle/gy  ill  example. 

Gbif.  Noble  madam, 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass ;  their  virtues 
We  write  in  water.    May  it  please  your  highness 
To  hear  me  speak  his  good  now  ? 

Kath.  Yes,  good  Griffith; 

I  were  malicious  else. 

Gbif.  This  cardinal, 

Though  from  an  humble  stock,  undoubtedly 
Was  fashion'd  to  much  honour  from  his  cradle.0 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one ; 
Exceeding  wise,  fair-spoken,  and  persuading: 
Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  lov'd  him  not ; 
But  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer. 
And  though  he  were  unsatisfied  in  getting, 
(Which  was  a  sin)  yet  in  bestowing,  madam, 
He  was  most  princely :  ever  witness  for  him 
Those  twins  of  learning,  that  he  rais'd  in  you, 
Inswich  and  Oxford !  one  of  which  fell  with  him, 
Unwilling  to  outlive  the  good  that  reared  it  ;d 

•  Of  an  unbounded  stomach,-— ]  Of  unlimited  haughtiness  or  pride.  "  This  cardinal," 
says  Holinshed,  '*  was  of  a  great  stomach,  for  he  computed  himself  equal  with  princes, 
and  by  craftie  suggestions  got  into  his  hands  innumerable  treasure." 

b  Tied  ail  the  kingdom :]  Hanmer  reads,  "  tytKd  all  the  kingdom ; "  we  incline  to 
believe,  rightly. 

c  Was  fashion'd  to  much  honour  from  his  cradle.]  The  old  text  has  a  fall  point  after 
honour,  beginning  a  new  sentence  with, 

•* Prom  his  cradle 

He  was  a  scholar." 

*  The  good  that  rear*d  it ;]  The  old  copies  have,  "the  good  that  did  it;"  which  Pope 
altered  to,  "the  good  he  did  it ;  "  and  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  to, "  the  good  man  did  it." 
The  slight  change  we  have  made,  conceiving  did  to  be  a  misprint  for  reaitdy  may 
perhaps  be  thought  to  give  a  better  sense,  and  to  be  more  like  the  phraseology  of 
Shakespeare.  By  good,  must  be  understood  the  personification  of  goodnett;  the  word 
sccurs  again  in  "Pericles,"  with  the  same  meaning,  Act  II.  (Gtower) — 

"  The  good\  in  conversation 
IsstillatTharsua,"&o. 
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The  other,  though  nnfinish'd,  yet  so  famous, 
So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising. 
That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  virtue. 
His  overthrow  heapM  happiness  upon  him ; 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself, 
And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little : 
And,  to  add  greater  honours  to  his  age 
Than  man  could  give  him,  he  died  fearing  God. 

Kath.  After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald, 
No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions, 
To  keep  mine  honour  from  corruption, 
But  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griffith. 
Whom  I  most  hated  living,  thou  hast  made  me, 
With  thy  religious  truth  and  modesty. 
Now  in  his  ashes  honour :  peace  be  with  him ! — 
Patience,  be  near  me  still,  and  set  me  lower : 
I  have  not  long  to  trouble  thee. — Good  Griffith, 
Cause  the  musicians  play  me  that  sad  note 
I  nam'd  my  knell,  whilst  I  sit  meditating 
On  that  celestial  harmony  I  go  to.  [Sad  and  solemn  music. 

Grip.  She  is  asleep : — good  wench,  let 's  sit  down  quiet, 
For  fear  we  wake  her , — softly,  gentle  Patience. 

The  vision.*  Enter,  solemnly  tripping  one  after  another,  six  personages, 
clad  in  white  robes,  wearing  on  their  heads  garlands  of  bays,  and 
golden  vizards  on  their  faces ;  branches  of  bays  or  palm  in  their 
hands.  They  first  congee  unto  her,  then  dance;  and,  at  certain 
changes,  the  first  two  hold  a  spare  garland  over  her  head;  at 
which,  the  other  four  make  reverend  curtsies;  then  the  two  that  held 
the  garland  deliver  the  same  to  the  other  next  two,  wlw  observe  the 
same  order  in  their  changes,  and  holding  the  garland  over  her 
head:  which  done,  they  deliver  the  same  garland  to  the  last  two, 
who  likewise  observe  the  same  order:  at  which,  (as  it  were  by 
inspiration)  she  makes  in  her  sleep  signs  of  rejoicing,  and  holdeth 
up  her  hands  to  heaven:  and  so  in  their  dancing  they  vanish, 
carrying  the  garland  with  them.    The  music  continues. 

Kath.  Spirits  of  peace,  where  are  ye?  are  ye  all  gone? 
And  leave  me  here  in  wretchedness  behind  ye  ? 

Grif.  Madam,  we  are  here. 

Kath.  It  is  not  you  I  call  for : 

Saw  ye  none  enter  since  I  slept  ? 

Grif.  None,  madam. 

Kath.  No  !    Saw  you  not,  even  now,  a  blessed  troop 
Invite  me  to  a  banquet ;  whose  bright  faces 
Cast  thousand  beams  upon  me,  like  the  sun  ? 
They  promis'd  me  eternal  happiness; 

•  The  vision.']  The  elaborate  stage  directions  in  this  play  exhibit  no  traces  of  Shake- 
speare's hand,  and  are  foreign  to  his  custom.  They  were  most  likely  the  work  of  some 
one  upon  whom  devolved  the  arrangement  of  the  pageantry.  Of  the  present  M  vision," 
Halone  remarks,  "  I  do  not  believe  the  author  wrote  one  word." 
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And  brought  me  garlands,  Griffith,  which  I  feel 
I  am  not  worthy  yet  to  wear :  I  shall,  assuredly. 

Gbif.  I  am  most  joyful,  madam,  such  good  dreams 
Possess  your  fancy. 

Kath.  Bid  the  music  leave, 

They  are  harsh  and  heavy  to  me.  '  \_Music  ceases. 

Pat.  Do  you  note 

How  much  her  grace  is  altered  on  the  sudden  ? 
How  long  her  face  is  drawn  ?  how  pale  she  looks, 
And  of  an  earthy  cold ! a    Mark  her  eyes ! 

Grif.  She  is  going,  wench ;  pray,  pray. 

Pat.  Heaven  comfort  her! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  An 't  like  your  grace, — 

Kath.  You  are  a  saucy  fellow : 

Deserve  we  no  more  reverence  ? 

Grif.  You  are  to  blame, 

Knowing  she  will  not  lose  her  wonted  greatness, 
To  use  so  rude  behaviour ;  go  to,  kneel. 

Mess.  I  humbly  do  entreat  your  highness'  pardon; 
My  haste  made  me  unmannerly.    There  is  staying 
A  gentleman,  sent  from  the  king,  to  see  you. 

Kath.  Admit  him  entrance,  Griffith :  but  this  fellow 
Let  me  ne'er  see  again.  [Exeunt  Griffith  and  Messenger. 

Re-enter  Griffith,  with  Capuoius. 

If  my  sight  fail  not, 
You  should  be  lord  ambassador  from  the  emperor, 
My  royal  nephew,  and  your  name  Capucius. 

Cap.  Madam,  the  same, — your  servant. 

Kath.  0,  my  lord, 

The  times  and  titles  now  are  altered  strangely 
With  me,  since  first  you  knew  me.    But>  I  pray  you, 
"What  is  your  pleasure  with  me  ? 

Cap.  Noble  lady, 

First,  mine  own  service  to  your  grace ;  the  next, 
The  king's  request  that  I  would  visit  you ; 
Who  grieves  much  for  your  weakness,  and  by  me 
Sends  you  his  princely  commendations, 
And  heartily  entreats  you  take  good  comfort 

Kath.  0,  my  good  lord,  that  comfort  comes  too  late ; 

•  And  of  an  earthy  cold !]  The  line  ia  imperfect.    Should  we  read— 
"  Her  hand  of  an  earthy  cold! "  ? 

"An&fedi  of  an  earthy  cold !"  ? 
Mr.  Collier's  annotator  would  supply  the  deficiency  by  reading,—* 
"  And  of  an  earthy  eoldmu." 


VOL.  IV. 
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'T  is  like  a  pardon  after  execution : 
That  gentle  physic,  given  in  time,  had  cur'd  me ; 
But  now  I  am  past  all  comforts  here,  but  prayers. 
How  does  his  highness  ? 

Cap.  Madam,  in  good  health. 

Eath.  So  may  he  ever  do !  and  ever  flourish, 
When  I  shall  dwell  with  worms,  and  my  poor  name 
Banish'd  the  kingdom ! — Patience,  is  that  letter, 
I  caus'd  you  write,  yet  sent  away  ? 

Pat.  No,  madam. 

[Owing  it  to  Katharine. 

Kath.  Sir,  I  most  humbly  pray  you  to  deliver 
This  to  my  lord  the  king. 

Cap.  Most  willing,  madam. 

Kath.  In  which  I  have  commended  to  his  goodness 
The  model  of  our  chaste  loves,  his  young  daughter, — 
The  dews  of  heaven  fall  thick  in  blessings  on  her ! — 
Beseeching  him  to  give  her  virtuous  breeding, 
(She  is  young,  and  of  a  noble  modest  nature, — 
I  hope  she  will  deserve  well)  and  a  little 
To  love  her  for  her  mother's  sake,  that  lov'd  him, 
Heaven  knows  how  dearly.    My  next  poor  petition 
Is,  that  his  noble  grace  would  have  some  pity 
Upon  my  wretched  women,  that  so  long 
Ifave  fbfiow'd  both  my  fortunes  faithfully : 
Of  which  there  is  not  one,  I  dare  avow, 
(And  now  I  should  not  lie)  but  will  deserve, 
For  virtue  and  true  beauty  of  the  soul, 
For  honesty  and  decent  carriage, 
A  right  good  husband,  let  him  be  a  noble  ;a 
And,  sure,  those  men  are  happy  that  shall  have  'cm. 
The  last  is,  for  my  men ; — they  are  the  poorest, 
But  poverty  coula  never  draw  'em  from  me ; — 
That  they  may  have  their  wages  duly  paid  'em, 
And  something  over  to  remember  me  by ; 
If  heaven  had  pleas'd  to  have  given  me  longer  life 
And  able  means,  we  had  not  parted  thus. 
These  are  the  whole  contents: — and,  good  my  lord, 
By  that  you  love  the  dearest  in  this  world, 
As  you  wish  christian  peace  to  souls  departed, 
Stand  these  poor  people's  friend,  and  urge  the  king 
To  do  me  this  last  right.  (3) 

Cap.  By  heaven,  I  will ; 

Or  let  me  lose  the  fashion  of  a  man ! 

Kath.  I  thank  you,  honest  lord.    Remember  mc 
In  all  humility  unto  his  highness : 
Say  his  long  trouble  now  is  passing 
Out  of  this  world:  tell  him,  in  death  I  bless'd  him, 
For  so  I  will. — Mine  eyes  grow  dim. — Farewell, 

»  Let  him  be  a  noble ;]  That  is,  Even  though  he  were  a  nobleman. 
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My  lord. — Griffith,  farewell. — Nay,  Patience, 

You  must  not  leave  me  yet :  I  must  to  bed ; 

Call  in  more  women. — When  I  am  dead,  good  wench, 

Let  me  be  us'd  with  honour ;  strew  me  over 

With  maiden  flowers,  that  all  the  world  may  know 

I  was  a  chaste  wife  to  my  grave :  embalm  me, 

Then  lay  me  forth :  although  unqueen'd,  yet  like 

A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king,  inter  me. 

I  can  no  more. —  [Exeunt,  Katharine  supported  by  Patience. 


ACT    V. 

SCENE  I.— London.    A  Gallery  m  the  Palace. 

Enter  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  a  Page  with  a  torch 
be/ore  him. 

Gar,  It  *s  one  o'clock,  boy,  is  *t  not  ? 

Boy.  It  hath  struck. 

Gar.  These  should  be  hours  for  necessities,  , 

Not  for  delights ;  times  to  repair  our  nature 
With  comforting  repose,  and  not  for  us 
To  waste  these  times. 

Enter  Sir  Thomas  Lovell. 

Good  hour  of  night,  sir  Thomas. 
Whither  so  late? 

Lov.  Came  you  from  the  king,  my  lord? 

Gar.  I  did,  sir  Thomas ;  and  left  him  at  pnmero 
With  the  duke  of  Suffolk. 

Lov.  I  must  to  him,  too, 

Before  he  go  to  bed.    1 11  take  my  leave. 

Gar.  Not  yet,  sir  Thomas  Lovell.    What 's  the  matter  ? 
It  seems  you  are  in  haste :  an  if  there  be 
No  great  offence  belongs  to't,  give  your  friend 
Some  touch  of  your  late  business :  affairs,  that  walk 
(As  they  say  spirits  do)  at  midnight,  have 
In  them  a  wilder  nature,  than  the  business 
That  seeks  dispatch  by  day. 

Lov.  My  lord,  I  love  you ; 

And  durst  commend  a  secret  to  your  ear 
Much  weightier  than  this  work.    The  aueen  *s  in  labour, 
They  say,  in  great  extremity ;  and  fear'a, 
She  '11  with  the  labour  end. 

Gar.  The  fruit  she  goes  with 

I  pray  for  heartily ;  that  it  may  find 

t  2 
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Good  time,  and  live :  but  for  the  stock,  sir  Thomas, 
I  wish  it  grubb'd  up  now. 

Lov.  Methinks,  I  could 

Cry  the  Amen ;  and  yet  my  conscience  says 
She 's  a  good  creature,  and,  sweet  lady,  does 
Deserve  our  better  wishes. 

Gab.  But,  sir,  sir, — 

Hear  me,  sir  Thomas :  you  're  a  gentleman 
Of  mine  own  way ;  I  know  you  wise,  religious ; 
And,  let  me  tell  you,  it  will  ne'er  be  well, — 
'T  will  not,  sir  Thomas  Lovell,  take 't  of  me, — 
Till  Cranmer,  Cromwell,  her  two  hands,  and  she, 
Sleep  in  their  graves. 

Lov.  Now,  sir,  you  speak  of  two 

The  most  remark'd  i'  the  kingdom.    As  for  Cromwell, — 
Beside  that  of  the  jewel-house,  he  's*  made  master 
0'  the  rolls,  and  the  king's  secretary ;  further,  sir, 
Stands  in  the  gap  and  trade  of  more  preferments, 
With  which  the  timef  will  load  him.    The  archbishop 
Is  the  king's  hand  and  tongue ;  and  who  dare  speak 
One  syllable  against  him  ? 

Gar.  Yes,  yes,  sir  Thomas, 

There  are  that  dare ;  and  I  myself  have  ventur'd 
To  speak  my  mind  of  .him :  and,  indeed,  this  day, 
(Sir,  I  may  tell  it  you  I  think)  I  have 
Incens'd*  the  lords  o'  the  council,  that  he  is 
(For  so  I  know  he  is,  they  know  he  is) 
A  most  arch  heretic,  a  pestilence 
That  does  infect  the  land :  with  which  they,  mov'd, 
Have  broken  with  the  king ;  who  hath  so  far 
Given  ear  to  our  complaint,  (of  his  great  grace 
And  princely  care ;  foreseeing  those  fell  mischiefs 
Our  reasons  laid  before  him)  hath  commanded, 
To-morrow  morning  to  the  council-board 
He  be  convented.b    He  's  a  rank  weed,  sir  Thomas, 
And  we  must  root  him  out.    From  your  affairs 
I  hinder  you  too  long :  good  night,  sir  Thomas. 

Lov.  Many  good  nights,  my  lord;  I  rest  your  servant. 

[Exeunt  Gardiner  and  Page. 

As  Lovell  is  going  out,  enter  the  King  and  the  Duke  op  Suffolk. 

K.  Hen.  Charles,  I  will  play  no  more  to-night ; 
My  mind's  not  on't,  you  are  too  hard  for  me. 
Suf.  Sir,  I  did  never  win  of  you  before. 

(•)  Old  text,  is.  (t)  Old  text,  Lime. 

»  Incens'd-—]  That  is,  prompted. 

•  Con  vented.  J  Summoned,  convened.    So  in  "  Coriolanus,"  Act  II.  8c.  2  :— 

" We  are  convented 

Upon  a  pleasing  treaty." 
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E.  Hen.  But  little,  Charles ; 
Nor  shall  not,  when  my  fancy 's  on  my  play. — 
Now,  Lovell,  from  the  queen  what  is  the  news? 

Lot.  I  could  not  personally  deliver  to  her 
What  yon  commanded  me,  but  by  her  woman 
I  sent  your  message ;  who  return'd  her  thanks 
In  the  great'st  humbleness,  and  desir'd  your  highness 
Most  heartily  to  pray  for  her. 

K.  Hen.  What  say'st  thou,  ha  ? 

To  pray  for  her  ?  what,  is  Bhe  crying  out  ? 

Lov.  So  said  her  woman ;  and  that  her  sufferance  made 
Almost  each  pang  a  death. 

K.  Hen.  Alas,  good  lady ! 

Suf.  God  safely  quit  her  of  her  burden,  and 
With  gentle  travail,  to  the  gladding  of 
Your  highness  with  an  heir ! 

K.  Hen.  T  is  midnight,  Charles ; 

IVythee,  to  bed ;  and  in  thy  prayers  remember 
The  estate  of  my  poor  queen.    Leave  me  alone ; 
For  I  must  think  of  that  which  company 
Would  not  be  friendly  to. 

Suf.  I  wish  your  highness 

A  quiet  night,  and  my  good  mistress  will 
Bemember  in  my  prayers. 

K.  Hen.  Charles,  good  night—    [Exit  Suffolk. 

Enter  Sir  Anthony  Denny. 

Well,  sir,  what  follows  ? 

Den.  Sir,  I  have  brought  my  lord  the  archbishop, 
As  you  commanded  me. 

i.  Hen.  Ha !  Canterbury  ? 

Den.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

K.  Hen.  T  is  true :  where  is  he,  Denny  ? 

Den.  He  attends  your  highness'  pleasure. 

K.  Hen.  Bring  him  to  us. 

[Exit  Denny. 

Lot.  [Aside."]  This  is  about  that  which  the  bishop  spake ; 
I  am  happily  come  hither. 

Re-enfer  Denny  with  Cranker. 

K.  Hen.  Avoid  the  gallery.    [Lovell  seems  to  stay. 

Ha! — I  have  said. — Be  gone. 
What ! —  [.fi&nmtf  jOvell  and  Denny. 

Cran.  I  am  fearful : — wherefore  frowns  he  thus  ? 
T  is  his  aspect  of  terror.    All 's  not  well. 

K.  Hen.  How  now,  my  lord  ?  you  do  desire  to  know 
Wherefore  I  sent  for  you. 

Cran.  It  is  my  duty, 

To  attend  your  highness'  pleasure. 
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K.  Hen.  Pray  you,  arise, 

My  good  and  gracious  lord  of  Canterbury. 
Come,  you  and  I  must  walk  a  turn  together ; 
I  have  news  to  tell  you:  come,  come,  give  me  your  hand. 
Ah,  my  good  lord,  I  grieve  at  what  I  speak, 
And  am  right  sorry  to  repeat  what  follows : 
I  have,  and  most  unwillingly,  of  late 
Heard  many  grievous,  I  do  say,  my  lord, 
Grievous  complaints  of  you ;  which,  being  considerM, 
Have  mov'd  us  and  our  council,  that  you  shall 
This  morning  come  before  us;  where,  I  know, 
You  cannot  with  such  freedom  purge  yourself 
But  that,  till  further  trial  in  those  charges 
Which  will  require  your  answer,  vou  must  take 
Your  patience  to  you,  and  be  wefl  (Jontented 
To  make  your  house  our  Tower :  you  a  brother  of  us, 
It  fits  we  thus  proceed,  or  else  no  witness 
Would  come  against  you. 

Cran.  I  humbly  thank  your  highness ; 

And  am  right  glad  to  catch  this  good  occasion 
Most  throughly  to  be  winnow'd,  where  my  chaff 
And  corn  shall  fly  asunder :  for  I  know* 
There 's  none  stands  under  more  calumnious  tongues, 
Than  I  myself;  poor  man. 

K.  Hen.  Stand  up,  good  Canterbury ; 

Thy  truth  and  thy  integrity  is  rooted 
In  us,  thy  friend :  give  me  thy  hand,  stand  up; 
IVythee,  let  *s  walk.    Now,  by  my  holidame, 
What  manner  of  man  are  you  ?    My  lord,  I  look'd 
You  would  have  given  me  your  petition,  that 
I  should  have  ta'en  some  pains  to  bring  together 
Yourself  and  your  accusers ;  and  to  have  heard  you 
Without  indurance,a  further. 

Cban.  Most  dread  liege, 

The  good  I  stand  on  is  my  truth  and  honesty ; 
If  they  shall  fail,  I,  with  mine  enemies, 
Will  triumph  o'er  my  person ;  which  I  weigh  not, 
Being  of  those  virtues  vacant    I  fear  nothing 
What  can  be  said  against  me. 

K.  Hen.  Know  you  not 

How  your  state  stands  i'  the  world,  with  the  whole  world? 
Your  enemies  are  many,  and  not  small ;  their  practices 
Must  bear  the  same  proportion :  and  not  ever     1 
The  justice  and  the  truth  o'  the  question  carries 
Thq  due  o*  the  verdict  with  it:  at  what  ease 
Might  corrupt  minds  procure  knaves  as  corrupt 
To  swear  against  you?  such  things  have  been  done. 
You  are  potently  oppos'd ;  and  with  a,  malice 
Of  as  great  size.     W  een  you  of  better  luck, 

•  Indurance, — ]  Cbnjinmmt,  durance. 
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I  mean,  in  perjurtt  witness,  than  your  Master, 
Whose  minister  you  are,  whiles  here  he  liv'd 
Upon  this  naughty  earth  ?    Go  to,  go  to ; 
You  take  a  precipice*  for  no  leap  of  danger, 
And  woof  your  own  destruction. 

Cran.  God,  and  your  majesty, 

Protect  mine  innocence,  or  I  fall  into 
The  trap  is  laid  for  me ! 

K.  Hen.  Be  of  good  cheer ; 

They  shall  no  more  prevail  than  we  give  way  to. 
Keep  comfort  to  you ;  and  this  morning  see 
You  do  appear  before  them :  if  they  shall  chance, 
In  charging  you  with  matters,  to  commit  you, 
The  best  persuasions  to  the  contrary 
Fail  not  to  use,  and  with  what  vehemency 
The  occasion  shall  instruct  you:  if  entreaties 
"Will  render  you  no  remedy,  this  ring 
Deliver  them,  and  your  appeal  to  us 
There  make  before  them. — Look,  the  good  man  weeps ! 
He 's  honest,  on  mine  honour.    God's  blest  mother ! 
I  swear  he  is  true-hearted ;  and  a  soul 
None  better  in  my  kingdom. — Get  you  gone, 
And  do  as  I  have  bid  you. — [Exit  Cranmer.]  He  has  strangled 
His  language  in  his  tears. 

Enter  an  old  Lady. 

Gent.  [Without.']  Comeback;  what  mean  you? 

Lady.  I  '11  not  come  back ;  the  tidings  that  I  bring 
Will  make  my  boldness,  manners. — Now,  good  angels 
Fly  o'er  thy  royal  head,  and  shade  thy  person 
Under  their  blessed  wings ! 

K.  Hen.  Now,  by  thy  looks 

I  guess  thy  message.    Is  the  queen  delivered  ? 
Say,  Ay,  and  of  a  boy. 

Lady.  Ay,  ay,  mv  liege ; 

And  of  a  lovely  boy : — the  God  of  keaven 
Both  now  and  ever  bless  her ! — 't  is  a  girl 
Promises  boys  hereafter.    Sir,  your  queen 
Desires  your  visitation,  and  to  be 
Acquainted  with  this  stranger ;  't  is  as  like  you 
As  cherry  is  to  cherry. 

K.  Hen.  Lovell, — 

Re-enter  Lovell. 

Lov.  Sir. 

K.  Hen.  Give  her  an  hundred  marks.    I  '11  to  the  queen. 

[Exit  Kino. 

(*)  First  folio,  Precipit.  (f)  First  folio,  «w. 
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Lady.  An  hundred  marks !    By  this  light,  I  'U  ha'  more. 
An  ordinary  groom  is  for  such  payment. 
I  will  have  more,  or  scold  it  out  of  him. 
Said  I  for  this,  the  girl  was  like  to  him? 
I  will  have  more,  or  else  unsay 't;  and  now  * 

While  it  is  hot>  I  '11  put  it  to  the  issue.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IL— Lobby  before  the  CounciUGhamber. 

Enter  Cranmer  ;  Servants,  Door-keeper,  Ac.  attending. 

Gban.  I  hope  I  am  not  too  late ;  and  yet  the  gentleman, 
That  was  sent  to  me  from  the  council,  pra/d  me 
To  make  great  haste. — All  fast  ?  what  means  this  ? — Ho ! 
Who  waits  there  ? — Sure,  you  know  me  ? 

D.  Keep.  Yes,  my  lord ; 

But  yet  I  cannot  help  you. 

Cran.  Why? 

D.  Keep.  Your  grace  must  wait  till  you  be  calTd  for. 

Enter  Doctor  Butts. 

Cran.  So. 

Butts.  [Aside.']  This  is  a  piece  of  malice.    I  am  glad, 
I  came  this  way  so  happily :  the  king 
Shall  understand  it  presently.  [Exit  Butts. 

Cran.  [Aside.]  T  is  Butts, 

The  king's  physician ;  as  he  pass'd  along, 
How  earnestly  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  me ! 
Pray  heaven,  he  sound  not  my  disgrace  1    For  certain, 
This  is  of  purpose  laid  by  some  that  hate  me, 
(God  turn  their  hearts !    I  never  sought  their  malice) 
To  quench  mine  honour :  they  would  shame  to  make  mc 
Wait  else  at  door ;  a  fellow-counsellor, 
'Mong  boys,  grooms,  and  lackeys.    But  their  pleasures 
Must  be  rulMl'd,  and  I  attend  with  patience. 

Enter,  at  a  window  above,  the  King  and  Butts. 

Butts.  I  '11  show  your  grace  the  strangest  sight, — 

K.  Hen.  What 's  that,  Butts  ? 

Butts.  I  think  your  highness  saw  this  many  a  day. 

K.  Hen.  Body  o'  me,  where  is  it? 

Butts.  There,  my  lord : 

The  high  promotion  of  his  grace  of  Canterbury ; 
Who  holds  his  state  at  door,  'mongst  pursuivants, 
Pages,  and  footboys. 

K.  Hen.  Ha!  'tis  he,  indeed: 

Is  this  the  honour  they  do  one  another  ? 
*T  is  well  there 's  one  above  'em  yet.    I  had  thought 
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They  had  parted  so  much  honesty  among  'em, 
At  least  good  manners,  as  not  thns  to  suffer 
A  man  of  his  place,  and  so  near  our  favour, 
To  dance  attendance  on  their  lordships'  pleasures. 
And  at  the  door  too,  like  a  post  with  packets. 
By  holy  Mary,  Butts,  there 's  knavery : 
Let  'em  alone,  and  draw  the  curtain  close ; 
We  shall  hear  more  anon. — 

THE  OOtJNdL-CHAMBEE.* 

Enter  the  Lord  Chancellor,  (he  Duke  op  Suffolk,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  Earl  of  Subeey,  Lord  Chamberlain,  Gardiner, 
and  Cromwell.  The  Chancellor  places  himself  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  table  on  the  left  hand;  a  seat  being  left  void  above  him,  as 
for  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Tlie  rest  seat  themselves 
in  order  on  each  side.    Cromwell  at  the  lower  end,  as  secretary. 

Chan.  Speak  to  the  business,  master  secretary : 
Why  are  we  met  in  council  ? 

Crom.  Please  your  honours, 

The  chief  cause  concerns  his  grace  of  Canterbury. 

Gab.  Has  he  had  knowledge  of  it  ? 

Crom.  Yes. 

Norf.  Who  waits  there  ? 

D.  Keep.  Without,  my  noble  lords? 

Gar.  Yes. 

D.  Keep.  My  lord  archbishop ; 

And  has  done  half  an  hour,  to  know  your  pleasures. 

Chan.  Let  him  come  in. 

D.  Keep.  Your  grace  may  enter  now. 

[Cranmer  approaches  the  Counctl-iable. 

Chan.  My  good  lord  archbishop,  I  am  very  sorry 
To  sit  here  at  this  present,  and  behold 
That  chair  stand  empty :  but  we  all  are  men, 
In  our  own  natures  frail,  and  capable b 
Of  our  flesh ;  few  are  angels :  out  of  which  frailty, 
And  want  of  wisdom,  you,  that  best  should  teach  us, 

•  The  Council-Clumber.]  There  is  no  change  of  scene ;  but  the  addition  of  some 
seats  and  a  table  was  made  to  transform  a  portion  of  the  stage  into  the  Council-Chamber. 
The  folio  gives  a  direction,  "  A  Councell  Table  brought  in  with  Chayres  and  Stooles,  and 
placed  under  the  State.    Enter  Lord  Chancellour,"  &c. 

•  but  we  all  are  men, 

In  our  own  natures  frail,  and  capable 
Of  our  flesh ;  few  are  angels :] 

Capable  of  our  flesh  may  mean  susceptible  of  fleshly  temptations.  8ome  editors  point  the 
lines  thus, — 

u  In  our  own  natures  frail  and  capable : 
Of  our  flesh,  few  are  angels." 

Turn  it  as  we  will,  however,  the  passage  affords  but  a  doubtful  sense.  The  reading  of 
culpable,  for  "  capable,"  which  Mr.  Collier  assigns  to  his  annotator,  was  I  find  originally 
proposed  by  Theobald.  See  Nichols's  Illustrations,  Vol.  II.  p.  463.  Mason  gives  a 
similar  rendering.    Malone  suggests  the  substitution  of  incapable. 
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Hare  misdemean'd  yourself,  and  not  a  little : 

Toward  the  king  first,  then  his  laws,  in  filling 

The  whole  realm,  by  your  teaching  and  your  chaplains, 

(For  so  we  are  inform'd)  with  new  opinions, 

Divers  and  dangerous ;  which  are  heresies, 

And,  not  reform'd,  may  prove  pernicious. 

Gab.  Which  reformation  must  be  sudden  too, 
My  noble  lords:  for  those  that  tame  wild  horses 
Pace  'em  not  in  their  hands  to  make  'em  gentle, 
But  stop  their  mouths  with  stubborn  bits,  and  spur  'em, 
Till  they  obey  the  manage.    If  we  suffer 
(Out  of  our  easiness,  and  childish  pity 
To  one  man's  honour)  this  contagious*  sickness, 
Farewell  all  physic ;  and  what  follows  then  ? 
Commotions,  uproars,  with  a  general  taint 
Of  the  whole  state :  as,  of  late  days,  our  neighbours, 
The  upper  Germany,  can  dearly  witness ; 
Yet  freshly  pitied  in  our  memories. 

Cran.  My  good  lords,  hitherto,  in  all  the  progress 
Both  of  my  life  and  office,  I  have  labour'd, 
And  with  no  little  study,  that  my  teaching, 
And  the  strong  course  of  my  authority, 
Might  go  one  way,  and  safely ;  and  the  end 
Was  ever,  to  do  well :  nor  is  there  living 
(I  speak  it  with  a  single  heart*  my  lords) 
A  man  that  more  detests,  more  stirs  against, 
Both  in  his  private  conscience  and  his  place, 
Defacers  of  aa  public  peace,  than  I  do. 
Pray  heaven,  the  king  may  never  find  a  heart 
With  less  allegiance  in  it !    Men  that  make 
Envy  and  crooked  malice,  nourishment, 
Dare  bite  the  best.    I  do  beseech  your  lordships, 
That,  in  this  case  of  justice,  my  accusers, 
Be  what  they  will,  may  stand  forth  face  to  face, 
And  freely  urge  against  me. 

Sup.  Nay,  my  lord, 

That  cannot  be ;  you  are  a  counsellor, 
And,  by  that  virtue,  no  man  dare  accuse  you. 

Gab.  My  lord,  because  we  have  business  of  more  moment, 
We  will  be  short  with  you.    'T  is  his  highness'  pleasure,' 
And  our  consent,  for  better  trial  of  you, 
From  hence  you  be  committed  to  the  Tower ; 
Where,  being  but  a  private  man  again, 
You  shall  know  many  dare  accuse  you  boldly, 
More  than,  I  fear,  you  are  provided  for. 

Chan.  Ah,  my  good  lord  of  Winchester,  I  thank  you, 
You  are  always  my  good  friend ;  if  your  will  pass, 
I  shall  both  find  your  lordship  judge  and  juror, 

(*)  First  folio,  courageou*. 
•  Defacers  of a  publie  peace,—]  Bowo  reads,  "  of  the  publio  peace." 
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You  are  so  merciful :  I  see  your  end, — 
*T  is  my  undoing :  love  and  meekness,  lord, 
Become  a  churchman  better  than  ambition; 
Win  straying  souls  with  modesty  again, 
Cast  none  away.    That  I  shall  clear  myself 
Lay  all  the  weight  ye  can  upon  my  patience, 
I  make  as  little  doubt,  as  you  do  conscience 
In  doing  daily  wrongs.    I  could  say  more, 
But  reverence  to  your  calling  makes  me  modest. 

Gar.  My  lord,  my  lord,  you  are  a  sectary, 
That 's  the  plain  truth ;  your  painted  gloss  discovers, 
To  men  that  understand  you,  words  and  weakness, 

Crom.  My  lord  of  Winchester,  you  're  a  little, 
By  your  good  favour,  too  sharp ;  men  so  noble, 
However  faulty,  yet  should  find  respect 
For  what  they  have  been :  't  is  a  cruelty, 
To  load  a  falling  man. 

Gar.  Good  master  secretary, 

I  cry  your  honour  mercy ;  you  may,  worst 
Of  all  this  table,  say  so. 

Crom.  Why,  my  lord  ? 

Gar.  Do  not  I  know  you  for  a  favourer 
Of  this  new  sect?  ye  are  not  sound. 

Crom.  Not  sound! 

Gar.  Not  sound,  I  say. 

Crom.  Would  you  were  half  so  honest ! 

Men's  prayers  then  would  seek  you,  not  their  fears. 

Gar.  I  shall  remember  this  bold  language. 

Crom.  Do. 

Remember  your  bold  life  too. 

Chan.  This  is  too  much  ;* 

Forbear,  for  shame,  my  lords. 

Gar.  I  have  done 

Crom.  And  I. 

Chan.  Then  thus  for  you,  my  lord, — it  stands  agreed, 
I  take  it,  by  all  voices,  that  forthwith 
You  be  convey'd  to  the  Tower  a  prisoner ; 
There  to  remain  till  the  king's  further  pleasure 
Be  known  unto  us : — are  you  all  agreed,  lords  ? 

All.  We  are. 

Cran.  Is  there  no  other  way  of  mercy, 

But  I  must  needs  to  the  Tower,  my  lords? 

Gar.  What  other 

Would  you  expect  ?  you  are  strangely  troublesome. 
.  Let  some  o'  the  guard  be  ready  there. 

Enter  Guard. 

Crak.  Forme? 

Must  I  go  like  a  traitor  thither? 

•  This  i§  too  much  ;1  In  the  old  copies,  the  prefix  to  this  and  the  three  next  speeches 
of  the  Chancellor  is  Cham,    CapeU  first  assigned  them  correctly. 
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Gab.  Receive  him, 

And  see  him  safe  i*  the  Tower. 

Crax.  Stay,  good  my  lords, 

I  have  a  little  yet  to  say.    Look  there,  my  lords ; 
By  virtue  of  that  ring,  I  take  my  cause 
Out  of  the  gripes  of  cruel  men,  and  give  it 
To  a  most  noble  judge,  the  king  my  master. 

Chan.  This  is  the  king's  ring. 

Sub.  *T  is  no  counterfeit. 

Suf.  'T  is  the  right  ring,  by  heaven !    I  told  ye  all, 
When  we  first  put  this  dangerous  stone  a  rolling, 
'T  would  fall  upon  ourselves. 

Norf.  Do  you  think,  my  lords, 

The  king  will  suffer  but  the  little  finger 
Of  this  man  to  be  vex'd  ? 

Chan.  'T  is  now  too  certain : 

How  much  more  is  his  life  in  value  with  him  ? 
Would  I  were  fairly  out  on 't. 

Cbom.  My  mind  gave  me, 

In  seeking  tales  and  informations 
Against  this  man, — whose  honesty  the  devil 
And  his  disciples  only  envy  at — 
Ye  blew  the  nre  that  burns  ye  5  now  have  at  ye ! 


Enter  the  King,  frowning  on  them;  lie  takes  his  seat. 

Gar.  Dread  sovereign,  how  much  are  we  bound  to  heaven 
In  daily  thanks,  that  gave  us  such  a  prince ; 
Not  only  good  and  wise,  but  most  religious : 
One  that,  in  all  obedience,  makes  the  church 
The  chief  aim  of  his  honour ;  and,  to  strengthen 
That  holy  duty,  out  of  dear  respect, 
His  royal  self  in  judgment  comes  to  hear 
The  cause  betwixt  her  and  this  great  offender. 

K.  Hen.  You  were  ever  good  at  sudden  commendations, 
Bishop  of  Winchester.    But  know,  I  come  not 
To  hear  such  flattery  now ;  and  in  my  presence, 
They  are  too  thin  and  bare*  to  hide  offences. 
To  me  you  cannot  reach,  you  play  the  spaniel, 
And  think  with  wagging  of  your  tongue  to  win  me ; 
But,  whatsoe'er  thou  tak'st  me  for,  I  'm  sure 
Thou  hast  a  cruel  nature  and  a  bloody. — 

Good  man,  \_To  Cranmbr.]  sit  down.    Now  let  me  see  the  proudest* 
He  that  dares  most,  but  wag  his  finger  at  thee : 
By  all  that *s  holy,  he  had  better  starve, 
Than  but  once  think  thisb  place  becomes  thee  not. 

»  Thin  and  bare— J  The  old  text  has,  "  thin  and  bate."  Malone  made  the  necessary 
emendation. 

b  This  place—']  A  correction  of  Rowe;  the  old  copies  having,  "At*  place/*  By 
"  this  place "  is  undoubtedly  meant  the  vacant  seat  appointed  for  the  Archbishop  <jf 
Canterbury. 
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Sue.  May  it  please  your  grace, — 

K.  Hen.  No,  sir,  it  does  not  please  me. 

I  had  thought  I  had  had  men  of  some  understanding 
And  wisdom,  of  my  council ;  but  I  find  none. 
Was  it  discretion,  lords,  to  let  this  man, 
This  good  man,  (few  of  you  deserve  that  title) 
This  honest  man,  wait  like  a  lousy  footboy 
At  chamber  door  ?  and  one  as  great  as  you  are  ? 
Why,  what  a  shame  was  this  ?    Did  my  commission 
Bid  ye  so  far  forget  yourselves  ?    I  gave  ye 
Power,  as  he  was  a  counsellor  to  try  him, 
Not  as  a  groom ;  there  *s  some  of  ye,  I  see, 
More  out  of  malice  than  integrity,    , 
Would  try  him  to  the  utmost,  had  ye  mean ; 
Which  ye  shall  never  have  while  I  live. 

Chan.  Thus  far, 

My  most  dread  sovereign,  may  it  like  your  grace 
To  let  my  tongue  excuse  all.    What  was  purpos'd, 
Concerning  his  imprisonment,  was  rather 
(If  there  be  faith  in  men)  meant  for  his  trial, 
And  fair  purgation  to  the  world,  than  malice ; — 
I  *m  sure,  in  me. 

K.  Hen.  Well,  well,  my  lords,  respect  him; 

Take  him,  and  use  him  well,  he 's  worthy  of  it. 
I  will  say  thus  much  for  him, — if  a  prince 
May  be  beholden  to  a  subject,  I 
Am,  for  his  love  and  service,  so  to  him. 
Make  me  no  more  ado,  but  all  embrace  him ; 
Be  Mends,  for  shame,  my  lords ! — My  lord  of  Canterbury, 
I  have  a  suit  which  you  must  not  deny  me ; 
That  is,  a  fair  young  maid  that  yet  wants  baptism, 
You  must  be  godfather,  and  answer  for  her. 

Cran.  The  greatest  monarch  now  alive  may  glory 
In  such  an  honour ;  how  may  I  deserve  it, 
That  am  a  poor  and  humble  subject  to  you  ? 

K.  Hen.  Come,  come,  my  lord,  you  'd  spare  your  spoons ;  you  shall 
have  two  noble  partners  with  you ;  the  old  duchess  of  Norfolk,  and 
lady  marquis  Dorset ;  will  these  please  you  ? — 
Once  more,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  I  charge  you, 
Embrace  and  love  this  man. 

Gab.  With  a  true  heart, 

And  brother-love,  I  do  it. 

Cran.  And  let  heaven 

•  Witness,  how  dear  I  hold  this  confirmation. 

E.  Hen.  Good  man,  those  joyful  tears  show  thy  true  heart  :* 
The  common  voice,  I  see,  is  verified 
Of  thee,  which  says  thus,  Do  my  lord  of  Canterbury 
A  shrewd  turn,  and  he 's  your  friend  for  ever. — 
Come,  lords,  we  trifle  time  away ;  I  long 

(*)  First  folio,  hearts. 
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To  have  this  young  one  made  a  christian. 

As  I  have  made  ye  one,  lords,  one  remain ; 

So  I  grow  stronger,  you  more  honour  gain.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III.— The  Palace  Yard. 

Noise  and  tumult  without;  enter  Porter,  and  his  Man. 

Poet.  You'll  leave  your  noise  anon,  ye  rascals:  do  you  take  the 
court  for  Parish-garden  ?(i)  ye  rude  slaves,  leave  your  gaping.* 

t  Without.]  Good  master  porter,  I  belong  to  the  larder. 
oet.  Belong  to  the  gallows,  and  be  hanged,  ye  rogue !  is  this  a 
place  to  roar  in? — Fetch  me  a  dozen  crab-tree  staves,  and  strong 
ones ;  these  are  but  switches  to  'em. — I  '11  scratch  your  heads :  you 
must  be  seeing  christenings  ?  do  you  look  for  ale  ana  cakes  here,  you 
rude  rascals? 

Man.  Pray,  sir,  be  patient ;  'tis  as  much  impossible — 
Unless  we  sweep  'em  from  the  door  with  cannons, — 
To  scatter  'em,  as  't  is  to  make  'em  sleep 
On  May-day  morning ;  which  will  never  be : 
We  may  as  well  push  against  Paul's,  as  stir  'em. 

Port.  How  got  they  in,  and  be  hanged  ? 

Man.  Alas,  I  know  not ;  how  gets  the  tide  in  ? 
As  much  as  one  sound  cudgel  of  four  foot 
(You  see  the  poor  remainder)  could  distribute, 
I  made  no  spare,  sir. 

Port.  You  did  nothing,  sir. 

Man.  I  am  not  Samson,  nor  sir  Guy,  nor  Colbrand,  to  mow  'em 
down  before  me:  but,  if  I  spared  any  that  had  a  head  to  hit,  either 
young  or  old,  he  or  she,  cuckold  or  cuckold-maker,  let  me  ne'er  hope 
to  see  a  chine  again ;  and  that  I  would  not  for*  a  cow,  God  save  her ! b 

[Without.']  Do  you  hear,  master  porter? 

Port.  I  shall  be  with  you  presently,  good  master  puppy. — Keep 
the  door  close,  sirrah. 

Man.  What  would  you  have  me  do? 

Port.  What  should  you  do,  but  knock  'em  down  by  the  dozens? 
Is  this  Moorfields  to  muster  in?  or  have  we  some  strange  Indian 
with  the  great  tool  come  to  court,  the  women  so  besiege  us?  Bless 
me,  what  a  fry  of  fornication  is  at  door !    On  my  christian  con- 

*  Gaping.]  One  sense  of  this  word  was  to  yell,  shout,  or  roar. 

*  Let  me  ne'er  hope  to  see  a  chine  again ;  and  that  I  would  not  for  a  cow,  God  save 
her !]  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  very  speciously  alters  this  to, — 

"  Let  me  ne'er  hope  to  see  a  queen  again ; 
And  that  I  would  not  for  a  crotcn,  God  save  her! " 
but  by  chine  is  meant  a  chine  of  beef — 

"  A  chine  of  English  beef^  meat  for  a  king,"  &c. 

Greene's  play  of"  The  Old  Wife**  Tale,"  Dyce'a  edit,  p  224. 

And  perhaps  the  only  change  demanded  is  to  read,  "  my  cow,"  instead  of  "  a  cow." 
The  expression,  "  my  cow,  God  save  her ! "  or,  "  my  mare,  God  save  her!"  or  u  my  sow, 
God  bless  her!"  appears  to  have  been  proverbial;  thus,  in  Greene  and  £odge** 
"Looking  Glasse  for  ixmdon  and  Englande/'  1698, — "  my  blind  mare,  God  bless  her ! " 
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science,  this  one  christening  will  beget  a  thousand;  here  will  be 
father,  godfather,  and  all  together. 

Man.  The  spoons  will  be  the  bigger,  sir.  There  is  a  fellow  some- 
what near  the  door,  he  should  be  a  brazier  by  his  face,  for,  o'  my 
conscience,  twenty  of  the  dog-days  now  reign  in  's  nose ;  all  that 
stand  about  him  are  under  the  line,  they  need  no  other  penance: 
that  fire-drake  did  I  hit  three  times  on  the  head,  and  three  times  was 
his  nose  discharged  against  me ;  he  stands  there,  like  a  mortar-piece,  to 
blow  us.  There  was  a  haberdasher's  wife  of  small  wit  near  him,  that 
railed  upon  me  till  her  pinked  porringer  fell  off  her  head,  for  kindling 
such  a  combustion  in  the  state.  I  missed  the  meteor  once,  and  hit 
that  woman,  who  cried  out,  Clubs!  when  I  might  see  from  far  some 
forty  truncheoners  draw  to  her  succour,  which  were  the  Hope  of  the 
Strand,  where  she  was  quartered.  They  fell  on ;  I  made  good  my 
place ;  at  length  they  came  to  the  broomstaff  to  me ;  I  defied  them 
still ;  when  suddenly  a  file  of  boys  behind  'em,  loose  shot,  delivered 
such  a  shower  of  pebbles,  that  I  was  fain  to  draw  mine  honour  in, 
and  let  'em  win  the  work :  the  devil  was  amongst  'em,  I  think, 
surely. 

Poet.  These  are  the  youths  that  thunder  at  a  play-house,  and 
fight  for* bitten  apples;  that  no  audience,  but  the  Tribulation  of 
Tower-Hill,  or  the  Limbs  of  Limehouse,*  their  dear  brothers,  are 
able  to  endure.  I  have  some  of  'em  in  Limbo  PatinimJ*  and  there 
they  are  like  to  dance  these  three  days ;  besides  the  running  banquet 
of  two  beadles  that  is  to  come. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Cham.  Mercy  o'  me,  what  a  multitude  are  here ! 
They  grow  still  too ;  from  all  parts  they  are  coming, 
As  if  we  kept  a  fair  here !    Where  are  these  porters, 
These  lazy  knaves  ? — Ye  've  made  a  fine  hand,  fellows. 
There 's  a  trim  rabble  let  in :  are  all  these 
Your  faithful  friends  o'  the  suburbs  ?    We  shall  have 
Great  store  of  room,  no  doubt,  left  for  the  ladies, 
When  they  pass  back  from  the  christening. 

Port.  An 't  please  your  honour, 

We  are  but  men ;  and  what  so  many  may  do, 
Not  being  torn  a-pieces,  we  have  done : 
An  army  cannot  rule  'em. 

Cham.  As  I  live, 

If  the  king  blame  me  for 't,  I  '11  lay  ye  all 

•  The  Tribulation  of  Tower-Hill,  or  the  Limbs  of  Limehouse,— 1  "  I  suspect  the  Tri- 
bulation," says  Johnson,  "to  have  been  a  puritanical  meeting-house ;"  and  all  the 
editors  concur  in  opinion  that  the  author  here  intended  a  fling  at  some  puritanical  sect 
or  sects.  Surely  an  extraordinary  mistake.  Can  anything  be  more  evident  than  that. 
by  the  "Tribulation  of  Tower  Hill,"  and  the  "Limbs  of  Limehouse/'  are  meant  the 
turbulent  and  mischievous  'long-shore  rabble,  the  only  congenial  audience  at  aplav- 
house  for  their  "dear  brothers,"  "the  Hope  of  the  Strand"  ?  See  Taylor's  (the  Water- 
Poet)  "  Jacke-a-Lent,"  1630. 

b  Limbo  Patrum,—']  He  means  locked  up.  To  be  in  limbo,  is  a  cant  phrase  for  bein? 
imprisoned,  at  the  present  time,  and  was  derived  probably  from  the  Limbus  Patrum,  the 
place  where  the  Patriarchs  are  supposed  to  have  awaited  the  resurrection. 
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By  the  heels,  and  suddenly ;  and  on  your  heads 

Clap  round  fines,  for  neglect :  ye  're  lazy  knaves ; 

And  here  ye  lie  baiting  of  bombards,*  when 

Ye  should  do  service.    Hark!  the  trumpets  sound; 

They  're  come  already  from  the  christening : 

Go,  break  among  the  press,  and  find  a  way  out 

To  let  the  troop  pass  fairly ;  or  I'll  find 

A  Marshalsea,  shall  hold  ye  play  these  two  months. 

Port.  Make  way  there  for  the  princess. 

Man.  You  great  fellow,  stand  close  up,  or  I  '11  make  your  head 
ache. 

Port.  You  i'  the  camlet,  get  up  o'  the  rail ; 
I  '11  pickb  you  o'er  the  pales  else.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— The  Palace. 

Enter  Trumpets,  sounding;  then  two  Aldermen,  Lord  Mayor,  Garter, 
Cranmer,  Duke  of  Norfolk  with  his  marshaVs  staff,  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  two  Noblemen  bearing  great  standing-bowls  for  the 
christening  gifts;  then  four  Noblemen  bearing  a  canopy,  under 
which  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  godmother,  bearing  the  child 
richly  habited  in  a  mantle,  Ac.  Tram  borne  by  a  Lady:  then 
follows  the  Marchioness  of  Dorset,  the  other  godmother,  and 
Ladies.  The  troop  pass  once  about  the  stage,  and  Garter 
speaks. 

Gart.  Heaven,  from  thy  endless  goodness,  send  prosperous  life, 
long,  and  ever  happy,  to  the  high  and  mighty  princess  of  England, 
Elizabeth! 

Flourish.    Enter  King,  and  Train. 

Cran.  [Kneeling.']  And  to  your  royal  grace  and  the  good  queen, 
My  noble  partners,  and  myself,  thus  pray ; — 
All  comfort,  joy,  in  this  most  gracious  lady, 
Heaven  ever  laid  up  to  make  parents  happy, 
May  hourly  fall  upon  ye ! 

K.  Hen.  Thank  you,  good  lord  archbishop : 

What  is  her  name? 

Cran.  Elizabeth. 

E.  Hen.  Stand  up,  lord. — 

\_The  King  kisses  the  child. 
With  this  kiss  take  my  blessing :  God  protect  thee ! 
Into  whose  hand  I  give  thy  life. 

Cran.  Amen. 

E.  Hen.  My  noble  gossips,  ye  have  been  too  prodigal : 
I  thank  ye  heartily ;  so  shall  this  lady, 
When  she  has  so  much  English. 

•  Baiting  of  bombard*,— -]  Bombards,  or  bumhardt,  were  capacious  vessels,  sometime* 
made  of  leather,  for  holding  drink. 

«>  V  U  pick  you  <ter  the  P*k*—]  In  the  old  copies,  "  lie  pecke  you,"  Jbe.  To  pick,  or 
peek,  was  the  same  formerly  as  to  pitch. 
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C&an.  Let  me  speak,  sir, 

For  heaven  now  bids  me ;  and  the  words  I  ntter 
Let  none  think  flattery,  for  they  '11  find  'em  truth. 
This  royal  infant,  (heaven  still  move  abont  her !) 
Though  in  her  cradle,  yet  now  promises 
Upon  this  land  a  thousand  thousand  blessings, 
Which  time  shall  bring  to  ripeness :  she  shall  be 
(But  few  now  living  can  behold  that  goodness) 
A  pattern  to  all  princes  living  with  her, 
And  all  that  shall  succeed :  Saba*  was  never 
More  covetous  of  wisdom  and  fair  virtue, 
Than  this  pure  soul  shall  be :  all  princely  graces, 
That  mould  up  such  a  mighty  piece  as  this  is, 
With  all  the  virtues  that  attend  the  good, 
Shall  still  be  doubled  on  her:  truth  shall  nurse  her, 
Holy  and  heavenly  thoughts  still  counsel  her : 
She  shall  be  lovM  and  fear'd :  her  own  shall  bless  her ; 
Her  foes  shake  like  a  field  of  beaten  corn, 
And  hang  their  heads  with  sorrow :  good  grows  with  her  : 
In  her  days  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety 
Under  his  own  vine,  what  he  plants ;  and  sing 
The  merry  songs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbours : 
God  shall  be  truly  known ;  and  those  about  her 
From  her  shall  readb  the  perfect  way  of  honour, 
And  by  those  claim  their  greatness,  not  by  blood 
Nor  shall  this  peace  sleep  with  her:  but  as  when0 
The  bird  of  wonder  dies,  the  maiden  phoenix, 
Her  ashes  new  create  another  heir, 
As  great  in  admiration  as  herself; 
So  shall  she  leave  her  blessedness  to  one, 
(When  heaven  shall  call  her  from  this  cloud  of  darkness) 
Who  from  the  sacred  ashes  of  her  honour 
Shall  star-like  rise,  as  great  in  fame  as  she  was, 
And  so  stand  fix'd :  peace,  plenty,  love,  truth,  terror, 
That  were  the  servants  to  his  chosen  infant, 
Shall  then  be  his,  and  like  a  vine  grow  to  him ; 
Wherever  the  bright  sun  of  heaven  shall  shine, 
His  honour  and  the  greatness  of  his  name 
Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations :  he  shall  flourish, 
And,  like  a  mountain  cedar,  reach  his  branches 
To  all  the  plains  about  him : — our  children's  children 
Shall  see  this,  and  bless  heaven. 

•  Saba—]  That  is,  Sheba  :— 

"  Were  she  as  chaste  as  was  Penelope, 
As  wise  as  Saba"  &c. 

Marlowe's  Doctor  Fauttus. 

*  From  her  shall  read  the  perfect  way  of  honour,—]  Read,  in  this  nlace,  is  supposed 
by  some  editors  to  be  a  misprint  for  tread;  but  see  note  (•),  p.  224,  VoL  II. 

<  Nor  shall  this  peace  sleep  with  her:  bat  as  when,  &c.]  This  and  the  following 
serenteen  lines  are  generally  conjectured  to  be  an  interpolation,  made  at  some  rerisal  of 
the  play,  after  the  accession  of  Jung  James. 

vol.  iv.  z 
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K.  Hen.  Thou  speakest  wonders. 

Cran.  She  shall  be,  to  the  happiness  of  England, 
An  aged  princess ;  many  days  shall  see  her, 
And  yet  no  day  without  a  deed  to  crown  it. 
Would  I  had  known  no  more !  but  she  must  die, — 
She  must,  the  saints  must  have  her, — yet  a  virgin ; 
A  most  unspotted  lily  shall  she  pass 
To  the  ground,  and  all  the  world  shall  mourn  her. 

E.  Hen.  0  lord  archbishop, 
Thou  hast  made  me  now  a  man !  never,  before 
This  happy  child,  did  I  get  any  thing : 
This  oracle  of  comfort  has  so  pleas'd  me, 
That  when  I  am  in  heaven  I  shall  desire 
To  see  what  this  child  does,  and  praise  my  Maker.— 
I  thank  ye  all, — To  you,  my  good  lord  mayor, 
And  you  good  brethren,  I  am  much  beholden ; 
I  have  receiv'd  much  honour  by  your  presence, 
And  ye  shall  find  me  thankful.    Lead  the  way,  lords ; — 
Ye  must  all  see  the  queen,  and  she  must  thank  ye, 
She  will  be  sick  else.    This  day,  no  man  think 
H  'as  business  at  his  house ;  for  all  shall  stay : 
This  little  one  shall  make  it  holiday.  [Exeunt 

EPILOGUE. 

'T  is  ten  to  one  this  play  can  never  please 
All  that  are  here :  some  come  to  take  their  ease, 
And  sleep  an  act  or  two ;  but  those,  we  fear, 
We  've  frighted  with  our  trumpets ;  so,  't  is  clear, 
They  '11  say,  't  is  naught :  others,  to  hear  the  city 
Abus'd  extremely,  and  to  cry, — that's  witty! 
Which  we  have  not  done  neither :  that,  I  fear, 
All  the  expected  good  we  're  like  to  hear 
For  this  play  at  this  time,  is  only  in 
The  merciful  construction  of  good  women ; 
For  such  a  one  we  shoVd  'em ;  if  they  smile, 
And  say,  't  will  do,  I  know,  within  a  while 
All  the  best  men  are  ours ;  for  't  is  ill  hap, 
If  they  hold  when  their  ladies  bid  'em  clap. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS. 


ACT  I. 

(1)  Scbnb  I. — That  Bevis  was  belief  d.]  The  reader  unacquainted  with  the  stupendous 
exploits  oft*  '   *  "  '     *  .  „~      .  -        .......... 

Romances," 
printed  for  I 

of  credulity  may  be  surmised  from  the  following  synopsis  of  his  last  great  action : — 
"  One  day,  whilst  Sir  Bevis  and  Josyan  were  taking  me  pleasures  of  the  chase,  they 
met  a  messenger  dispatched  to  Saber  by  his  good  old  wife,  to  announce  that  Edgar, 
king  of  England,  had  deprived  their  son  Robert  of  all  his  estates,  for  the  purpose  of 
enriching  a  wicked  favourite,  Sir  Bryant  of  Cornwall.  Bevis,  who  had  bestowed  these 
estates  on  Saber,  considered  such  an  act  as  a  personal  insult,  and  determined  to  accom- 
pany his  friend  to  England  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army.  They  landed  in  safety  at 
Southampton,  and  marching  rapidly  towards  London,  encamped  at  Putney.  Here  Sir 
Bevis  left  his  troops,  together  with  Josyan,  Saber,  Terry,  Guy,  and  Mile,  and  taking 
with  him  only  twelve  knights,  repaired  to  the  king,  whom  he  found  at  Westminster, 
and,  falling  on  his  knees,  humbly  requested  the  restoration  of  his  estates. 

"Edgar,  always  inclined  to  peace,  would  have  been  glad  to  consent ;  but  his  steward, 
Sir  Bryant,  observed  to  him  that  Sir  Bevis  was  a  traitor,  who  trained  up  his  horses  in 
the  habit  of  kicking  out  the  brains  of  princes,  and  that  he  was  still  an  outlaw,  whose 
death  it  was  the  duty  of  all  good  subjects  to  procure  by  every  possible  device.  The 
king,  listening  to  this  secret  enemy,  gave  no  answer,  and  Sir  Bevis,  with  his  attendants, 
took  up  their  lodgings  in  the  city  to  await  his  determination :  but  scarcely  were  they 
arrival  at  their  inn,  when  they  heard  that  a  proclamation  had  been  issued,  enjoyning 
the  citizens  to  shut  their  gates,  to  barricade  every  street,  and  to  seize  Sir  Bevis  alive  or 
dead.  The  knight  now  found  it  necessary  to  provide  for  his  defence.  Having  armed 
himself  and  his  followers,  he  sallied  forth  in  hopes  of  forcing  his  way  out  of  the  city 
before  the  measures  of  security  should  be  complete ;  but  he  immediately  met  the 
steward,  Sir  Bryant,  at  the  heaa  of  two  hundred  soldiers — 

"  A  stroke  he  set  upon  his  crown, 
That  to  the  saddle  he  clave  him  down. 
So,  within  a  little  stound, 
All  two  hundred  he  slew  to  ground. 
Thorough  Goose-lane  Bevis  went  tho,* 
There  was  him  done  right  mickle  wo ! 
That  lane  was  so  narrow  y-wrought, 
That  Sir  Bevis  might  defend  him  nought. 
He  had  wunnen  into  his  honde 
Many  a  batayle  in  sundry  londe ; 
But  ne  was  never  so  careful  man, 
For  siker  of  sooth,  t  as  he  was  than. 
"When  Bevis  saw  his  men  were  dead, 
For  sorrow  couthe  he  no  rede !  % 
But  Morglay  his  sword  he  drew, 
And  many  he  felled,  and  many  he  slew. 
Many  a  man  he  slew  tho. 
And  out  he  went  with  mickle  wo ! 

(*)  Then.  (f)  For  certain  truth.  (+)  Could  think  of  no  counsel. 

2  2 
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"  The  destruction  of  our  hero  appeared  inevitable,  after  the  disastrous  adventure  of 
Goose-lane,  where  his  twelve  companions  were  ingloriously  murdered:  but  to  Sir  Bevis, 
when  armed  with  Morglay  and  mounted  on  Arundel,  nothing  was  wanting  but  a 
theatre  sufficiently  spacious  for  the  display  of  his  valour ;  and  this  he.  found  in  the 
Cheap,  or  market-place.  He  was  beset  by  innumerable  crowds ;  but  Arundel,  indignant 
at  the  insolence  of  the  plebean  assailants,  by  kicking  on  one  aide  and  biting  on  another, 
dispersed  them  in  all  directions  to  a  distance  of  forty  feet,  while  his  master  cut  off  the 
heads  of  all  such  as  were  driven,  by  the  pressure  of  those  behind,  within  reach  of  the 
terrible  Morglay. 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  news  of  the  knight's  distress  was  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  it  was  reported  to  Josyan  that  he  was  actually  dead.  After  swooning  with  terror, 
she  related  the  circumstance  to  her  sons,  and,  blinded  by  fear,  proposed  an  immediate 
retreat.  But  they  answered  that  they  were  resolved  to  seek  their  father  alive  or  dead, 
and,  hastily  requesting  her  benediction,  collected  four  thousand  knights,  and  departed 
at  full  speed  from  Putney. 

"  Sir  Guy  bestrode  a  Babyte  * 
That  was  mickle,  and  nought  light, 
That  Sir  Bevis  in  Paynim  londe 
Hade  i-wunnen  with  his  honde. 
'  A  sword  he  tooke  of 'mickle  might, 

That  y-cleped  Aroundight, 
It  was  Launcelofs  du  Lake, 
Therewith  he  lie  w  the  fire-drake,  J 
The  pomel  was  of  charbocle  J  stone ; 
(A  better  sword  was  never  none, 
The  Bomauns  tellyth  as  I  you  say, 
Ne  none  shall  till  Doomesaay). 
And  Sir  Myles  there  bestrid 
A  dromounday,  ||  and  forth  he  rid. 
That  horse  was  swift  as  any  swallow, 
No  man  might  that  horse  begallowe.5 

"  They  crossed  the  river  without  opposition  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  having  set 
fire  to  Ludgate,  which  was  closed  against  them,  forced  their  way  into  the  city,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  search  of  Sir  Bevis.  They  found  him  untouched  by  any  wound,  but  quite 
exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  a  battle,  which  had  now  lasted  during  great  part  of  the  day, 
and  the  whole  of  the  night.  Arundel,  too,  stood  motionless,  bathed  to  his  fetlocks  in 
blood,  and  surrounded  by  dead  bodies.  The  day  had  just  dawned,  and  a  burgher  of 
some  note,  well  armed  and  mounted,  made  a  blow  at  Sir  Bevis,  under  which  the  hero 
drooped  to  his  saddle-bows ;  but  at  the  same  instant  Sir  Guy  rushed  forward  : 

"  To  that  burgess  a  stroke  he  sent, 
Through  helm  and  hauberk  down  it  went ; 
Both  man  and  horse,  in  that  stound, 
He  cleaved  down  to  the  ground ! 
His  swordys  point  to  the  earth  went, 
That  fire  sprang  out  of  the  pavement. 

"  The  fatigued  and  disheartened  Sir  Bevis  immediately  recovered  new  life  at  the 
sight  of  his  son's  valour ;  Arundel,  too,  resumed  his  wonted  vivacity ;  and  when  Sir 
Mile,  who  rivalled  his  brother  in  gallantry,  came  up  with  the  rest  of  the  reinforcement, 
the  discomfiture  of  the  assailants  was  soon  decided. 

"  The  blood  fell  on  that  pavement 
Bight  down  to  tho  Temple-bar  it  went ; 
As  it  is  said  in  French  romaunce, 
Both  in  Tngelonde  and  in  Fraunce, 
So  many  men  at  once  were  never  seen  dead, 
For  the  water  of  Thames  for  blood  wax  red ; 
Fro  St.  Mary  Bowe  to  London  Stone, 
That  ilke  time  was  housing  none. 

"  In  short,  sixty  thousand  men  were  slain  in  this  battle ;  after  whioh  Sir  Bevis  and 
his  sons  returned,  crowned  with  victory,  to  their  camp  at  Putney." 

(*)  An  Arabian  hone.  (f)   Weak.  (X)  Fiery  dragon. 

($)  Carbuncle  (j|)   A  war  horse.  (f )  Out-gallop. 
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(2)  Scene  IV.— Let  the  music  knock  it.\  The  particulars  of  this  masquerade  were 
derived  immediately  from  Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey  (of  which,  though  it  was  not 
published  for  many  years  after  Shakespeare's  death,  there  were,  in  his  time,  many 
manuscript  copies  extant)  or  were  taken  at  second-hand  from  Holinshed :— "  And  when 
it  pleased  the  king's  majesty,  for  his  recreation,  to  repair  to  the  cardinal's  house,  as  he 
did  divers  times  in  the  year,  at  which  time  there  wanted  no  preparations,  or  goodly 
furniture,  with  viands  of  the  finest  sort  that  might  be  provided  for  money  or  friendship, 
fiuch  pleasures  were  then  devised  for  the  king's  comfort  and  consolation,  as  might  be 
invented^  or  by  man's  wit  imagined.  The  banquets  were  set  forth,  with  masks  and 
mummeries,  in  so  gorgeous  a  sort,  and  costly  manner,  that  it  was  a  heaven  to  behold. 
There  wanted  no  dames,  or  damsels,  meet  or  apt  to  dance  with  the  maskers,  or  to 
garnish  the  place  for  the  time,  with  other  goodly  disports.  Then  was  there  all  kind  of 
music  and  harmony  set  forth,  with  excellent  voices  both  of  men  and  children.  I  have 
seen  the  king  suddenly  come  in  thither  in  a  mask,  with  a  dozen  of  other  maskers,  all  in 
garments  like  shepherds,  made  of  fine  cloth  of  gold  and  fine  crimson  satin  paned,  and 
caps  of  the  same,  with  visors  of  good  proportion  of  visnomy:  their  hairs,  and  beards, 
either  of  fine  gold  wire,  or  else  of  silver,  and  some  being  of  Mack  silk ;  having  sixteen 
torch-bearers,  besides  their  drums,  and  other  persons  attending  upon  them,  with  visors, 
and  clothed  all  in  satin,  of  the  same  colours.  And  at  his  coming,  and  before  he  came 
into  the  hall,  ye  shall  understand,  that  he  came  by  water  to  the  water  gate,  without 
any  noise ;  where,  against  his  coming,  were  laid  charred  many  chambers,  and  at  his 
landing,  they  were  all  shot  off,  which  made  such  a  rumble  in  the  sir,  that  it  was  like 
thunder.  It  made  all  the  noblemen,  ladies,  and  gentlewomen,  to  muse  what  it  should 
mean  coming  so  suddenly,  they  sitting  quietly  at  a  solemn  banquet ;  under  this  sort : 
First,  ye  shall  perceive  that  the  tables  were  set  in  the  chamber  of  presence,  banquet- 
wise  covered,  my  Lord  Cardinal  sitting  under  the  cloth  of  estate,  and  there  having  his 
service  all  alone ;  and  then  was  there  set  a  lady  and  a  nobleman,  or  a  gentleman  and 
gentlewoman,  throughout  all  the  tables  in  the  chamber  on  the  one  side,  which  were 
made  and  joined  as  it  were  but  one  table.  All  which  order  and  device  was  done  and 
devised  by  the  Lord  Sands,  Lord  Chamberlain  to  the  king ;  and  also  by  Sir  Henry 
Guilford,  Comptroller  to  the  king.  Then  immediately  after  this  great  shot  of  guns, 
the  cardinal  desired  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Comptroller,  to  look  what  this  sudden 
shot  should  mean,  as  though  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  They  thereupon  looking 
out  of  the  windows  into  Thames,  returned  again,  and  showed  him,  that  it  seemed  to 
them,  there  should  be  some  noblemen  and  strangers  arrived  at  his  bridge,  as  ambas- 
sadors from  some  foreign  prince.  With  thatj  quoth  the  cardinal, '  I  shall  desire  you, 
because  ye  can  speak  French,  to  take  the  pains  to  go  down  into  the  hall  to  encounter 
and  to  receive  them,  according  to  their  estates,  and  to  conduct  them  into  this  chamber, 
where  they  shall  see  us,  and  all  these  noble  personages  sitting  merrily  at  our  banquet, 
desiring  them  to  sit  down  with  us,  and  to  take  part  of  our  fare  and  pastime.'  Then 
[they]  went  incontinent  down  into  the  hall,  where  they  received  them  with  twenty  new 
torches,  and  conveyed  them  up  into  the  chamber,  with  such  a  number  of  drums  and 
fifes  as  I  have  seldom  seen  together,  at  one  time  in  any  masque.  At  their  arrival  into 
the  chamber,  two  and  two  together,  they  went  directly  before  the  cardinal  where  he  sat, 
saluting  him  very  reverently ;  to  whom  the  Lord  Chamberlain  for  them  said :  '  Sir,  for 
as  much  as  they  be  strangers,  and  can  speak  no  English,  they  have  desired  me  to 
declare  unto  your  Grace  thus ;  they,  having  understanding  of  this  your  triumphant 
banquet  where  was  assembled  such  a  number  of  excellent  fair  dames,  could  do  no  less, 
under  tne  supportation  of  your  good  grace,  but  to  repair  hither  to  view  as  well  their 
incomparable  beauty,  as  for  to  accompany  them  at  mumohance  and  then  after  to  dance 
with  them,  and  so  to  have  of  them  acquaintance.  And,  sir,  they  furthermore  require 
of  your  Grace  license  to  accomplish  the  cause  of  their  repair.'  To  whom  the  cardinal 
answered,  that  he  was  very  well  contented  they  should  so  do.  Then  the  maskers  went 
first  and  saluted  all  the  dames  as  they  sat,  and  then  returned  to  the  most  worthiest,  and 
there  opened  a  cup  full  of  gold  with  crowns,  and  other  pieces  of  coin,  to  whom  they 
set  divers  pieces  to  cast  at.  Tnus  in  this  manner  perusing  all  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
women, and  to  some  they  lost,  and  of  some  they  won.  Arid  thus  done,  they  returned 
unto  the  cardinal,  with  great  reverence,  pouring  down  all  the  crowns  in  the  cup,  which 
was  about  two  hundred  crowns.    '  At  all,'  quoth  the  cardinal,  and  so  cast  the  dice,  and 


won  them  all  at  a  cast ;  whereat  was  great  joy  made.  Then  quoth  the  cardinal  to  my 
Lord  Chamberlain, '  I  pray  you,'  quoth  he,  '  show  them  that  it  seemeth  me  that  there 
should  be  among  them  some  noble  man,  whom  I  suppose  to  be  much  more  worthy  of 


honour  to  sit  and  occupy  this  room  and  place  than  I ;  to  whom  I  would  most  gladly,  if 
I  knew  him,  surrender  my  place  according  to  my  duty.'  Then  spake  my  Lord 
Chamberlain  unto  them  in  French,  declaring*  my  Lord  Cardinal's  mind,  and  they 
rounding  him  again  in  the  ear,  my  Lord  Chamberlain  said  to  my  Lord  Cardinal, 
4  Sir,  they  confess/  quoth  he,  '  that  among  them  there  is  such  a  noble  personage, 
whom,  if  your  Grace  can  appoint  him  from  the  other,  he  is  contented  to  disclose 
himself,  and  to  accept  your  place  most  worthily.'  With  that  the  cardinal,  taking 
a  good  advisement  among  them,  at  the  last,  quoth  he,  '  Me  seemeth  the  gentleman 
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with  the  black  beard  should  be  even  he.'  And  with  that  he  arose  out  of  his  chair, 
and  offered  the  same  to  the  gentleman  in  the  black  beard,  with  hia  cap  in  his  hand. 
The  person  to  whom  he  offered  then  his  chair  was  Sir  Edward  Neville,  a  comely  knight 
of  a  goodly  personage,  that  much  more  resembled  the  king's  person  in  that  mask,  than 
any  other.  The  king,  hearing  and  perceiving  the  cardinal  so  deceived  in  his  estimation 
and  choice,  could  not  forbear  laughing;  but  plucked  down  his  visor,  and  Master 
Neville's  also,  and  dashed  out  with  such  a  pleasant  countenance  and  cheer,  that  all  noble 
estates  there  assembled,  seeing  the  long  to  be  there  amongst  them,  rejoiced  very  much. 
The  cardinal  eftsoons  desired  his  highness  to  take  the  place  of  estate,  to  whom  the  king 
answered,  that  he  would  go  first  and  shift  his  apparel ;  and  so  departed,  and  went 
straight  into  my  lord's  bedchamber,  where  was  a  great  fire  made  and  prepared  for  him ; 
and  there  new  apparelled  him  with  rich  and  princely  garments.  And  in  the  time  of 
the  king's  absence,  the  dishes  of  the  banquet  were  clean  taken  up,  and  the  tables  spread 
again  with  new  and  sweet  perfumed  cloths ;  every  man  sitting  still  \mtil  the  king  and 
his  maskers  came  in  among  them  again,  every  man  being  newly  apparelled.  Then  the 
king  took  his  seat  under  the  cloth  of  estate,  commanding  no  man  to  remove,  but  sit 
still,  as  they  did  before.  Then  in  came  a  new  banquet  before  the  king's  majesty,  and 
to  all  the  rest  through  the  tables,  wherein,  I  suppose,  were  served  two  hundred  dishes 
or  above,  of  wondrous  costly  meats  and  devices,  subtilly  devised.  Thus  passed  they 
forth  the  whole  night  with  banqueting,  dancing,  and  other  triumphant  devices,  to  the 
great  comfort  of  the  king,  and  pleasant  regard  of  the  nobility  there  assembled." 


ACT  II. 

(1)  Scene  I. — In  all  the  rest  shote'd  a  most  noble  pa1iencc.\  Shakespeare's  account  of 
the  duke's  behaviour  during  trial  corresponds  pretty  closely  with  that  of  the  Chronicles : 
— "  Shortlie  after  that  the  duke  had  beene  indicted,  he  was  arraigned  in  Westminster 
hail  before  the  duke  of  Norffolke,  being  made  by  the  kings  letters  patents  high  steward 
of  England,  to  accomplish  the  high  cause  of  appeale  of  the  peere  or  peeres  of  the  realme, 
and  to  discerne  and  iudge  the  cause  of  the  peeres." 

The  witnesses  having  been  heard,  "  the  lords  went  to  councell  a  great  while,  and 
after  tooke  their  places.  Then  said  the  duke  of  Norffolke  to  the  duke  of  Suffolke ; 
What  say  you  of  sir  Edward  duke  of  Buckingham  touching  the  high  treasons  ?  The 
duke  of  Suffolke  answered :  Ho  is  giltie :  and  so  said  the  marques  and  all  the  other 
earls  and  lords.  Thus  was  tnis  prince  duke  of  Buckingham  found  giltie  of  high  treason, 
by  a  duke,  a  marques,  seven  earles,  and  twelve  barons.  The  duke  was  brought  to  the 
barre  sore  chafing  and  swet  marvelloualie ;  and  after  he  had  made  his  reverence,  he 

Eaused  a  while.  The  duke  of  Norffolke  as  judge  said :  Sir  Edward,  you  have  heard 
ow  you  be  indicted  of  high  treason,  you  pleaded  thereto  not  giltie,  putting  your  selfe- 
to  the  peeres  of  the  realme,  which  have  found  you  giltie.  Then  the  duke  of  Norffolke 
wept  and  said :  You  shall  be  led  to  the  kings  prison,  and  there  laid  on  a  hardie,  and  so 
drawne  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  there  be  hanged,  cut  downe  alive,  your  members- 
cut  off  and  cast  into  the  fire,  your  bowels  burnt  before  you,  your  head  smitten  off,  and 
your  bodie  quartered  and  divided  at  the  kings  will,  ana  God  have  mercie  on  your  soule, 
Amen. 

"  The  duke  of  Buckingham  said,  My  lord  of  Norffolke,  you  have  said  as  a  traitor 
should  be  said  unto,  but  I  was  never  anie :  but  my  lords  I  nothing  maligne  for  that  you 
have  doone  to  me,  but  the  eternall  God  forgive  you  my  death,  and  I  doo :  I  shall  never 
sue  to  the  king  for  life,  howbeit  he  is  a  eratious  prince,  and  more  grace  may  come  from 
him  than  I  desire.  I  desire  you  my  lords  and  all  my  fellowes  to  pray  for  me.  Then 
was  the  edge  of  the  axe  turned  towards  him,  and  he  led  into  a  horge.  Sir  Thomas 
Lovell  desired  him  to  sit  on  the  cushins  and  carpet  ordeined  for  him.  Ho  said  nay ; 
for  when  I  went  to  Westminster  I  was  duke  of  Buckingham,  now  I  am  but  Edward 
Bohune  the  most  caitife  of  the  world.  Thus  they  landed  at  the  Temple,  where  received 
him  sir  Nicholas  Yawse  and  air  William  Sands  baronets,  and  led  him  through  the  citie, 
who  desired  ever  the  people  to  pray  for  him,  of  whome  some  wept  and  lamented,  and 
said  :  This  is  the  end  of  evill  life,  God  forgive  him,  he  was  a  proud  prince,  it  is  pith* 
that  he  behaved  him  so  against  his  king  and  liege  lord,  whorae  God  preserve.  Thus 
about  fourc  of  the  clocke  he  was  brought  as  a  cast  man  to  the  Tower.  — Holiksheii. 
1521. 
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(2)  Scene  III.— 

to  which  title 

A  tltousand  pound  a  year,  annual  support, 
OtU  of  his  gruce  he  adds.'] 

"  Tho  King  gave  good  testymony  of  his  loye  to  this  lady,  creating  her  in  one  day  Mar- 
qucsse  of  Pembroke  (that  I  may  use  the  words  of  the  patent)  for  the  nobylity  of  her 
stocke,  excellency  of  her  virtues  and  conditions,  and  other  shewes  of  honesty  and  good- 
nesse  worthyly  to  be  commended  in  her).  And  giving  her  a  patent  for  a  1000  pounds 
yerely  to  maynteyne  this  honor  with.  She  was  the  first  woman,  I  read,  to  have  honor 
given  to  her  and  ner  heyres  male."— Sir  Roger  Twisdkn's  MS.  Note. 

(3)  Scene  IV. — Then  two  Gentlemen,  bearing  two  great  silver  pillars.]  In  describing 
the  pageantry  of  the  Cardinal  on  state  occasions,  Cavendish  tells  us ; — "And  as  soon  as 
he  was  entered  into  his  chamber  of  presence,  where  there  was  attending  his  coming  to 
await  upon  him  to  Westminster  Hall,  as  well  noblemen  and  other  worthy  gentlemen, 
of  his  own  family ;  thus  passing  forth  with  two  great  crosses  of  silver  borne  before  him ; 
with  also  two  great  pillars  of  silver,  and  his  pursuivant  at  arms  with  a  great  mace  of 
silver  gilt.  Then  his  gentlemen  ushers  cried,  and  said,  *  Oh,  my  lords  ana  masters,  on 
before ;  make  way  for  my  Lord's  Grace ! '  Thus  passed  he  down  from  his  chamber 
through  the  hall;  and  when  he  came  to  the  hall  door,  there  was  attendant  for  him  his 
mule,  trapped  altogether  in  crimson  velvet,  and  gilt  stirrups.  When  he  was  mounted, 
with  his  cross  bearers  and  pillar  bearers,  also  upon  great  horses  trapped  with  [finej 
scarlet :  Then  marched  he  forward,"  &c. 

His  ostentatious  display  of  these  emblems  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  though  they  are 
said  to  be  strictly  appropriate  to  the  office  of  legate  a  latere,  seems  to  nave  excited  much 
ridicule  and  resentment.  Boy,  in  his  bitter  invective  against  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
entitled,  Rede  me,  and  be  nott  wrothe,  thus  speaks  of  them : — 

"  Before  him  rydeth  two  prestes  stronge  : 
And  they  beare  two  crosses  ryght  longe, 
Oapynge  in  every  mans  lace  : 
After  theym  folowe  two  laye-men  secular, 
And  each  of  theym  holdynge  a  pillar, 
In  their  hondes,  steade  of  a  mace." 

And  so,  in  the  same  spirit,  Skelton,  in  his  Speke,  Parrot: — 

"  Such  pollaxis  sndpyllers7  such  mulys  [mules]  trapte  with  gold; 
Sens  Dewcalyon's  fiodde  m  no  cranycle  ys  told." 

(4)  Scene  IV.— 

no,  nor  ever  more, 

Upon  this  business,  my  appearance  make 
In  any  of  their  courts.'] 

Here  also  the  poet  was  indebted  immediately,  or  through  his  customary  authority, 
HoliDshed,  to  Cavendish. 

'*  The  court  being  thus  furnished  and  ordered,  the  judges  commanded  the  crier  to 
proclaim  silence ;  then  was  the  judges'  commission,  which  they  had  of  the  pope,  pub- 
lished and  read  openly  before  all  the  audience  there  assembled.  That  done,  the  crier 
called  the  king,  oy  the  name  of  '  Kins  Henry  of  England,  come  into  the  court,  &c.' 
With  that  the  king  answered  and  said, '  Here,  my  lords ! '  Then  he  called  also  the 
queen,  by  the  name  of '  Katherine,  Queen  of  England,  come  into  the  court,  Ac.'  who 
made  no  answer  to  the  same,  but  rose  up  incontinent  out  of  her  chair,  where  as  she  sat, 
and  because  she  could  not  come  directly  to  the  king  for  the  distance  which  severed 
them,  she  took  pain  to  eo  about  unto  the  king;  kneeling  down  at  his  feet  in  the  sight  of 
all  the  court  and  assembly,  to  whom  she  said  in  effect,  in  broken  English,  as  followeth : 

"  *  Sir,'  quoth  she, '  I  beseech  you  for  all  the  loves  that  hath  been  oetween  us,  and  for 
the  love  of  God,  let  me  have  justice  and  right,  take  of  me  some  nity  and  compassion, 
for  I  am  a  poor  woman  and  a  stranger  born  out  of  your  dominion,  I  have  here  no 
assured  friend,  and  much  less  indifferent  counsel ;  I  flee  to  you  as  to  the  head  of  justice 
within  this  realm.  Alas !  Sir,  wherein  have  I  offended  you,  or  what  occasion  of  dis- 
pleasure? Have  I  designed  against  your  will  and  pleasure;  intending  (ss  I  perceive) 
to  put  me  from  you  ?  I  take  God  and  all  the  world  to  witness,  that  I  have  been  to  you 
a  true  humble  and  obedient  wife,  ever  conformable  to  your  will  and  pleasure,  that  never 
said  or  did  anything  to  the  contrary  thereof,  being  always  well  pleased  and  contented 
with  all  things  wherein  you  had  any  delight  or  dalliance,  whether  it  were  in  little  or 
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much  j  I  never  grudged  in  word  or  countenance,  or  showed  a  visage  or  spark  of  discon- 
tentation.  I  loved  all  those  whom  ye  loved  only  for  your  sake,  whether  I  had  cause  or 
no ;  and  whether  they  were  my  Mends  or  my  enemies.  This  twenty  years  I  have  been 
your  true  wife  or  more,  and  by  me  ye  have  had  divers  children,  although  it  hath 
pleased  God  to  call  them  out  of  tnis  world,  which  hath  been  no  default  in  me. 

"  *  And  when  ve  had  me  at  the  first,  I  take  God  to  be  my  judge,  I  was  a  true  maid 
without  touch  of  man;  and  whether  it  be  true  or  no,  I  nut  it  to  your  conscience.  If 
there  be  any  just  cause  by  the  law  that  ye  can  allege  against  me,  either  of  dishonesty 
or  any  other  impediment  to  banish  and  put  me  from  you,  I  am  well  content  to  depart 
to  my  great  shame  and  dishonour ;  and  if  there  be  none,  then  here  I  most  lowly  be- 
seech you  let  me  remain  in  my  former  estate,  and  receive  justice  at  your  hands.  The 
king  your  father  was  in  the  time  of  his  reign  of  such  estimation  thorough  the  world  for 
his  excellent  wisdom,  that  he  was  accounted  and" called  of  all  men  the  second  Solomon ; 
and  my  father  Ferdinand,  King  of  Spain,  who  was  esteemed  to  be  one  of  the  wittiest 
princes  that  reigned  in  Spain,  many  years  before,  were  both  wise  and  excellent  kings 
in  wisdom  and  princely  behaviour.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  doubted,  but  that  they 
elected  and  gathered  as  wise  counsellors  about  them  as  to  their  high  discretions  was 
thought  meet.  Also,  as  me  seemeth,  there  was  in  those  days  as  wise,  as  well  learned 
men,  and  men  of  as  good  judgment  as  be  at  this  present  in  both  realms,  who  thought 
then  the  marriage  between  you  and  me  good  and  lawful.  Therefore  it  is  a  wonder  to 
hear  what  new  inventions  are  now  invented  against  me,  that  never  intended  but 
honesty.  And  cause  me  to  stand  to  the  order  and  judgment  of  this  new  court,  wherein 
ye  may  do  me  much  wrong,  if  ye  intend  any  cruelty ;  for  ye  may  condemn  me  for  lack 
of  sufficient  answer,  having  no  indifferent  counsel!  but  such  as  be  assigned  me,  with 
whose  wisdom  and  learning  I  am  not  acquainted.  Ye  must  consider  that  they  cannot 
be  indifferent  counsellors  for  my  part  which  be  your  subjects,  and  taken  out  of  your 
own  council  before,  wherein  they  be  made  privy,  and  dare  not,  for  your  displeasure, 
disobey  your  will  and  intent,  being  once  made  privy  thereto.  Therefore  I  most  humbly 
require  you,  in  the  way  of  charity,  and  for  the  love  of  God,  who  is  the  just  Judge,  to 
spare  me  the  extremity  of  this  new  court,  until  I  may  be  advertised  what  way  and  order 
my  friends  in  Spain  will  advise  me  to  take.  And  if  ve  will  not  extend  to  me  so  much 
indifferent  favour,  your  pleasure  then  be  fulfilled,  ana  to  God  I  commit  my  cause ! ' " 


ACT  III. 

(1)  Scene  I.— She  should  have  bought  her  dignities  so  dear."]  The  foregoing  scene  is 
almost  identical  with  the  account  which  Cavendish  has  left  us  of  the  interview  between 
Katharine  and  the  Cardinals : — 

"  And  then  my  lord  rose  up,  and  made  him  ready,  taking  his  barge,  and  went  straight 
to  Bath  Place  to  the  other  cardinal ;  and  so  went  together  unto  Bridewell,  directly  to 
the  queen's  lodging :  and  they,  being  in  her  chamber  of  presence,  showed  to  the  gentle- 
man usher  that  tney  came  to  speak  with  the  queen's  grace.  The  gentleman  usher 
advertised  the  queen  thereof  incontinent.  With  that  she  came  out  of  her  privy  chamber 
with  a  skein  of  white  thread  about  her  neck,  into  the  chamber  of  presence,  where  the 
cardinals  were  giving  of  attendance  upon  her  coming.  At  whose  coming  quoth  she, 
'Alack,  my  lords,  I  am  very  sorry  to  cause  you  to  attend  upon  me;  what  is  your 
pleasure  with  me  ? '  '  If  it  please  you,'  quoth  my  Lord  Cardinal,  *  to  go  into  your 
privy  chamber,  we  will  show  you  the  cause  of  our  coming.'    '  My  lord,'  quoth  she,  *  if 

Su  have  any  thine  to  say,  speak  it  openly  before  all  these  folks :  for  I  fear  nothing 
it  ye  can  say  or  allege  against  me,  but  tnat  I  would  all  the  world  should  both  hear 
and  see  it ;  therefore  I  pray  you  speak  your  minds  openly.1  Then  began  my  lord  to 
apeak  to  her  in  Latin.  '  Nay,  good  my  lord,'  quoth  she, '  speak  to  me  in  English  I 
beseech  you ;  although  I  understand  Latin.'  '  Forsooth  then,'  quoth  my  lord, '  Madam, 
if  it  please  your  grace,  we  come  both  to  know  your  mind,  how  ye  be  disposed  to  do  in 
this  matter  between  the  king  and  you,  and  also  to  declare  secretly  our  opinions  and  our 
counsel  unto  you,  which  we  have  intended  of  very  zeal  and  obedience  that  we  bear  to 
your  grace.'  '  My  lords,  I  thank  you  then,'  quoth  she,  '  of  your  good  wills ;  but  to 
make  answer  to  your  request  I  cannot  so  suddenly ,  for  I  was  set  among  my  maidens  at 
work,  thinking  full  little  of  any  such  matter,  wherein  there  needeth  a  longer  delibera- 
tion, and  a  better  head  than  mine,  to  make  answer  to  so  noble  wise  men  as  ye  be ;  I 
had  need  of  good  counsel  in  this  case,  which  toucheth  me  so  near ;  and  for  any  counsel 
or  friendship  that  I  can  find  in  England,  [they]  are  nothing  to  my  purpose  or  profit. 
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Think  you,  I  pray  you,  my  lords,  will  any  Englishmen  counsel  or  be  friendly  unto  me 
against  the  king's  pleasure,  they  being  his  subjects  ?  Nay  forsooth,  my  lords !  and  for 
my  counsel  in  whom  I  do  intend  to  put  my  trust  be  not  here ;  they  being  in  Spain,  in 
my  native  country.  Alas,  my  lords !  I  am  a  poor  woman  lacking  both  wit  and:  under- 
standing sufficiently  to  answer  such  approved  wise  men  as  ye  be  both,  in  so  weighty  a 
matter.  I  pray  you  to  extend  your  good  and  indifferent  minds  in  your  authority  unto 
me,  for  I  am  a  Bungle  woman,  destitute  and  barren  of  friendship  and  counsel  here  in  a 
foreign  region :  ana  as  for  your  counsel,  I  will  not  refuse,  but  be  glad  to  hear.' 

"And  with,  that,  she  toot  my  lord  by  the  hand  and  led  him  into  her  privy  chamber 
with  the  other  cardinal ;  where  they  were  in  long  communication :  we,  in  the  other 
chamber,  might  sometime  hear  the  queen  speak  very  loud,  but  what  it  was  we  could 
not  understand.  The  communication  ended,  the  cardinals  departed  and  went  directly 
to  the  king,  making  to  him  relation  of  their  talk  with  the  queen ;  and  after  resorted 
home  to  their  houses  to  supper." 

(2)  Scsnb  II.— 

when  did  he  regard 

The  stamp  of  nobleness  in  any  person* 
Out  of  himself  T) 

Wolsey's  arrogant  behaviour  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  is  acknowledged 
even  by  those  who  were  best  disposed  towards  him :"  In  Iris  time  of  authority  and 
glory,"  says  Cavendish,  "  he  was  the  haughtiest  man  in  all  his  proceedings  that  then 
lived."  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  his  enemies  and  satirists  should 
make  his  "  high-blown  pride "  a  frequent  theme  for  spiteful  comment,  nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  the  picture  Skelton  has  given  us  of  the  Cardinal's  overweening  assumption, 
though  grossly  exaggerated,  was  not  altogether  an  imaginary  one : — 

"  The  Erie  of  Northumberlande 
Dare  take  nothynge  on  hande  ; 

Our  barons  be  so  bolde,  ' 

Into  a  mouse  hole  they  wolde 
Rynne  away  and  crepe, 
Lyke  a  mayny  of  shepe : 
Dare  nat  loke  out  at  dur 
For  drede  of  the  mastyve  cur, 
For  drede  of  the  bochers  dogge 
Wold  wyrry  them  lyke  an  hogge. 

For  and  this  curre  do  gnar, 
They  must  stand  all  a  far, 
To  holde  up  their  hande  at  the  bar. 
For  all  their  noble  blode 
Hepluckes  them  by  the  hode, 
And  shakes  them  by  the  care, 
And  brynge[s]  them  in  niche  feare ; 
He  bayteth  them  lyke  a  bere, 
like  an  oxe  or  a  bull : 
Theyr  wyttes,  he  saith,  are  dull ; 
He  sayth  they  have  no  brayne 
Theyr  astate  to  mayntayne ; 
And  maketh  them  to  bow  theyr  kne 
Before  his  majeste. 
Juges  of  the  kynges  lawes. 
He  countyB  them  foles  ana  dawes; 
Sergyantes  of  the  coyfe  eke, 
He  sayth  they  are  to  seke 
In  pletynge  of  theyr  case 
At  the  Commune  Place, 
Or  at  the  Kynges  Benche ; 
He  wrvngetn  them  such  a  wrenehe, 
That  all  our  learned  men 
Dare  nat  set  theyr  penne 
To  plete  a  trew  tryall 
Within  Westmynster  hall ; 
In  the  Chauncery  where  he  syttes 
But  suche  as  he  admyttes 
None  so  hardy  to  speke : 
He  sayth,  thou  huadypeke, 
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Thy  lernynge  is  to  lewde, 

Thy  tonge  ifl  nat  well  thewde, 

To  seke  before  our  grace; 

And  openly  in  that  plaoe 

He  rages  and  he  raves, 

And  calls  them  cankerd  knnrcs : 

Thus  royally  he  dothe  deale 

Under  the  kynges  brode  seale : 

And  in  the  Checker  he  them  cheks ; 

In  the  Star  Chambre  he  noddis  and  bcks, 

And  bereth  him  there  so  stoute, 

That  no  man  dare  route, 

Duke,  eric,  baron,  nor  lorde, 

But  to  his  sentence  must  aocorde : 

Whether  he  be  knyght  or  squyre, 

All  men  must  folow  his  desyre." 

"  Why  Come  Ye  Nat  To  Gourte  *"  §e.  $*. 


ACT  IV. 

(1)  Scene  II.— Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity  /]  So  Cavendish  :— 

"  And  the  next  day  he  took  his  journey  with  Master  Kingston  and  the  guard.  And 
as  soon  as  they  espied  their  old  master,  in  such  a  lamentable  estate,  they  lamented  him 
with  weeping  eyes.  Whom  my  lord  took  by  the  hands,  and  divers  times,  by  the  way, 
as  he  rode,  he  would  talk  with  them,  sometime  with  one,  and  sometime  with  another ; 
at  night  he  was  lodged  at  a  house  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury's,  called  Hard  wick  Hall, 
very  evil  at  ease.  The  next  day  he  rode  to  Nottingham,  ana  there  lodged  that  night, 
more  sicker,  and  the  next  day  we  rode  to  Leicester  Abbey :  and  by  the  way  he  waxed 
so  sick  that  he  was  divers  times  likely  to  have  fallen  from  his  mule ;  and  being  night 
before  we  came  to  the  abbey  of  Leicester,  where  at  his  coming  in  at  the  gates  the  abbot 
of  the  place  with  all  his  convent  met  him  with  the  light  of  many  torches;  whom  they 
right  honourably  received  with  great  reverence.  To  whom  my  lord  said,  'Father 
Abbot,  I  am  come  hither  to  leave  my  bones  among  you/  whom  they  brought  on  his 
mule  to  the  stairs  foot  of  his  chamber,  and  there  alighted,  and  Master  Kingston  then 
took  him  bv  the  arm  and  led  him  up  the  stairs ;  who  told  me  afterwards  that  he  never 
carried  so  neavy  a  burden  in  all  his  life.  And  as  soon  as  he  was  in  his  chamber,  he- 
went  incontinent  to  his  bed,  very  sick." 

(2)  Scene  II.— His  blessed  part  to  heaven.]  By  liis  "blessed  part"  is  of  course- 
meant  his  ** spiritual  or  immortal  part:"  and  we  apprehend  that  the  expression 
14  better  part,"  in  the  much-controverted  passage  in  "  As  xou  Like  It,"  Act  III.  Sc.  2 : 
— "  Atalanta's  better  part"  bears  a  similar  signification  ;  in  proof  of  this  may  be  cited 
the  trite  old  epitaph  mentioned  by  Whalley  : — 

"  Sarah's  obedience,  Lydia's  open  heart, 
And  Martha's  care,  and  Mary's  better  part" 

And  the  following  passage  from  Overbury's  "  Characters : " — "Lastly,"  (he  is  depicting 
a  Melancholy  Man,)  "he  is  a  man  onely  in  shew,  but  comes  short  of  the  better  part,  a 
whole  reasonable  soule,  which  is  mans  chief  pre-eminence,"  &c. 

(3)  Scene  II.- 

and  urge  the  king 

To  do  tne  this  last  tight.] 

The  letter  referred  to  in  this  passage,  which  Katharine  addressed  to  the  king  a  short 
time  before  her  death,  is  preserved  in  Polydore  Virgil's  History,  and  has  been  trans- 
lated as  follows  by  Lord  Herbert: — 

"  My  most  dear  lord,  king,  and  husband, — 

'*  Tne  hour  of  my  death  now  approaching,  I  cannot  choose  but,  out  of  the  love  I  bear 
you,  advise  you  of  your  soul's  health,  which  you  ought  to  prefer  before  all  considerations 
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of  the  world  or  flesh  whatsoever :  for  which  yet  you  hare  east  me  into  many  calamities, 
and  yourself  into  many  troubles. — But  I  forgive  you  all,  and  pray  God  to  do  so  like- 
wise. For  the  rest,  I  tommend  unto  you  Mary  our  daughter,  beseeching  you  to  bo 
a  good  father  to  her,  as  I  have  heretofore  desired.  I  must  entreat  you  also  to  respeot 
my  maids,  and  give  them  in  marriage,  (which  is  not  much,  they  being  but  three,)  and 
to  all  my  other  servants  a  year's  pay  besides  their  due,  lest  otherwise  they  should  be 
unprovided  for.  Lastly,  I  make  this  vow,  that  mine  eyes  desire  you  above  all  things. 
Farewell." 


ACT  V. 

(1)  Scene  IH.—Paruh-gardm.\  This  is  usually  printed  Paris  garden,  but  Parish 
was  possibly  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  the  word.  Paris  Garden  was  a  district  of  St. 
Saviour's  parish,  in  South wark,  wherein  were  two  famous  gardens  set  apart  for  the 
diversion  of  bear-baiting.  On  the  25th  of  May,  1599,  soon  after  her  accession  to  the 
throne,  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  a  splendid  dinner  to  the  French  ambassadors,  who  were 
afterwards  entertained  with  the  baiting  of  bulls  and  bears,  and  the  queen  herself  stood 
with  the  ambassadors  looking  on  the  pastime  till  six  at  night.  The  next  day,  the  same 
ambassadors  went  by  water  to  Paris  Garden,  where  they  saw  another  baiting  of  bulls  and 
of  bears."    (See  Nichols'  Progresse9%  Vol.  I.  p.  40.) 
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CRITICAL  OPINIONS. 


"  Shakspeabe  was  as  profound  a  historian  as  a  poet ;  when  we  compare  his 
Henry  the  Eighth  with  the  preceding  pieces,  we  see  distinctly  that  the  English 
nation  during  the  long,  peaceable,  and  economical  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  whether 
from  the  exhaustion  which  was  the  fruit  of  the  civil  wars,  or  from  more  general 
European  influences,  had  made  a  sudden  transition  from  the  powerful  confusion 
<>f  the  middle  age,  to  the  regular  tameness  of  modern  times.  Henry  the  Eighth 
has,  therefore,  somewhat  of  a  prosaic  appearance ;  for  Shakspeare,  artist-like, 
adapted  himself  always  to  the  quality  of  his  materials.  If  others  of  his  works, 
both  in  elevation  of  fancy  and  in  energy  of  pathos  and  character,  tower  far 
above  this,  we  have  here  on  the  other  hand  occasion  to  admire  his  nice  powers 
of  discrimination  and  his  perfect  knowledge  of  courts  and  the  world.  What 
tact  was  requisite  to  represent  before  the  eyes  of  the  queen  subjects  of  such  a 
delicate  nature,  and  in  which  she  was  personally  so  nearly  concerned,  without 
doing  violence  to  the  truth !  He  has  unmasked  the  tyrannical  king,  and  to 
the  intelligent  observer  exhibited  him  such  as  he  was  actually :  haughty  and 
obstinate,  voluptuous  and  unfeeling,  extravagant  in  conferring  favours,  and 
revengeful  under  the  pretext  of  justice ;  and  yet  the  picture  is  so  dexterously 
handled  that  a  daughter  might  take  it  for  favourable.  The  legitimacy  of 
Elizabeth's  birth  depended  on  the  invalidity  of  Henry's  first  marriage,  and 
Shakspeare  has  placed  the  proceedings  respecting  his  separation  from  Catharine 
of  Arragon  in  a  very  doubtful  light.  We  see  clearly  that  Henry's  scruples  of 
conscience  are  no  other  than  the  beauty  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Catharine  is, 
properly  speaking,  the  heroine  of  the  piece ;  she  excites  the  warmest  sympathy 
by  her  virtues,  her  defenceless  misery,  her  mild  but  firm  opposition,  and  her 
dignified  resignation.  After  her,  the  fall  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  constitutes  the 
principal  part  of  the  business.  Henry's  whole  reign  was  not  adapted  for 
dramatic  poetry.  It  would  have  merely  been  a  repetition  of  the  same  scenes : 
the  repudiation,  or  the  execution  of  his  wives,  and  the  disgrace  of  his  most 
estimable  ministers,  which  was  usually  soon  followed  by  death.  Of  all  that 
distinguished  Henry's  life,  Shakspeare  has  given  us  sufficient  specimens.  But 
as,  properly  speaking,  there  is  no  division  in  the  history  where  he  breaks  off, 
we  must  excuse  him  if  he  gives  us  a  flattering  compliment  of  the  great 
Elizabeth  for  a  fortunate  catastrophe.  The  piece  ends  with  the  general  joy  at 
the  birth  of  that  princess,  and  with  prophecies  of  the  happiness  which  she 
was  afterwards  to  enjoy  or  to  diffuse.  It  was  only  by  such  a  turn  that  the 
hazardous  freedom  of  thought  in  the  rest  of  the  composition  could  have  passed 
with  impunity ;  Shakspeare  was  not  certainly  himself  deceived  respecting  this 
theatrical  delusion.  The  true  conclusion  is  the  death  of  Catharine,  which 
under  a  feeling  of  this  kind,  he  has  placed  earlier  than  was  conformable  to 
history."— Schlbgel. 
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CYMBELINE. 


PEELDflNABY  NOTICE. 

"Thb  Tragedie  of  Oymbeline"  is  one  of  the  seventeen  plays,  the 
earliest  known  edition  of  which  is  the  folio  of  1623.  When  produced, 
or  when  first  acted,  we  have,  as  usual,  no  means  of  determining;  but 
Malone  is  perhaps  not  far  wrong  in  supposing  it  was  written  in  1609,  as 
about  that  period  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  Shakespeare  wrote 
"The  Tempest,"  and  "The  Winter's  Tale:"  and  the  marked  similarity 
in  the  versification  of  those  plays  and  that  of  Oymbeline,  indicates  that 
the  three  were  composed  at  no  distant  date  from  each  other. 

The  main  incident  of  the  plot — the  wager  on  the  chastity  of  the 
heroine — appears  to  have  been  taken  from  a  story  in  Boccaccio  (Bay  2, 
Nov.  9),  of  which  an  abstract  will  be  found  in  the  "  Illustrative  Com- 
ments." This  novel  was  a  favourite  evidently,  for  it  has  been  translated 
and  paraphrased  many  times.  One  modification  of  it  occurs  in  the 
amusing  collection  of  stories  called,  "Westward  for  Smelts,  or  The 
Water-mans  fare  of  mad  merry  Western  wenches,"  &c,  which  Steevens 
and  Malone  assert  was  printed  in  1603.  If  they  are  correct,  this  richauffe 
of  Boccaccio's  fable  may  have  contributed  to  the  composition  of  "  Oym- 
beline," but  no  edition  of  it  earlier  than  1620,  and  of  that  only  one  copy, 
is  now  known  to  exist.  The  events  in  this  story  are  laid  in  England 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.,  and  the  villain  of  it, 
instead  of  being  conveyed  to  the  lady's  chamber  in  a  chest  (as  described 
in  the  Italian  and  French  versions),  hides  himself  beneath  her  bed. 

The  historical  facts  and  allusions  in  "Oymbeline"  were  seemingly 
derived  from  Holinshed ;  but  the  important  and  delightful  episode  that 
introduces  us  to  Belarius  and  the  stolen  princes,  we  may  conclude  was 
Shakespeare's  own  invention ;  unless  the  germ  of  it  were  found  in  some 
older  play  upon  which  the  present  was  founded. 
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Cymbeline,  King  of  Britain. 

Guiderius,   \   Sons  to  Cymbdine,  disguised  under  the  names  o/Polydohb 

Arviragus,  )        a*a  Cadwal,  and  supposed  to  be  Sons  to  Morgan. 

Clotbn,  Son  to  the  Queen  by  a  former  Husband. 
Leonatus  Posthumus,  Husband  to  Imogen. 
Belarius,  a  banished  Lord,  disguised  under  the  name  of  Morgan 
Cornelius,  a  Physician. 
Pisakio. 

Two  British  Captains. 
Two  British  Gentlemen. 
'  A  Soothsayer. 
Two  British  Gaolers. 

Oaius  Lucius,  General  of  the  Roman  Forces, 

Iachimo,    ) 

V  Italian  Gentlemen. 
Philario,  ) 

A  Boman  Captain. 

A  French  Gentleman,  Friend  of  Philario. 

A  Spanish  Gentleman,  Friend  of  Philario. 

A  Dutch  Gentleman,  Friend  of  Philario. 

Queen,  Wife  to  Cymbeline. 

Imogen,  Daughter  to  Cymbeline  by  a  former  Queen. 

Helen,  a  Lady  attending  on  Imogen. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Roman  Senators,  Tribunes,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Musicians* 
Messengers,  Apparitions,  and  Attendants. 

SCENE,— Sometimes  in  Britain,  sometimes  in  Italy. 
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ACT     L 

SCENE  I.— Britain,    The  Garden  of  Cymbeline'*  Palace. 

Enter  Two  Gentlemen. 

1  Gent.  You  do  not  meet  a  man  but  frowns :  our  bloods 
No  more  obey  the  heavens,  than  our  courtiers' — 

Still  seemers — do  the  king's.* 

2  Gent.  But  what 's  the  matter  ? 

1  Gent.  His  daughter,  and  the  heir  of 's  kingdom,  whom 
He  purpos'd  to  his  wife's  sole  son,  (a  widow 

That  late  he  married,)  hath  referr'd  herself 
Unto  a  poor  but  worthy  gentleman :  she 's  wedded ; 
Her  husband  banish'd ;  she  imprison'd :  all 
Is  outward  sorrow ;  though,  I  think,  the  king 
Be  touch'd  at  very  heart. 

2  Gent,  None  but  the  king  ? 

1  Gent.  He  that  hath  lost  her,  too :  so  is  the  queen, 
That  most  desired  the  match :  but  not  a  courtier, 
Although  they  wear  their  faces  to  the  bent 

Of  the  king's  looks,  hath  a  heart  that  is  not 
Glad  at  the  thing  they  scowl  at. 

2  Gent.  And  why  so  ? 

*  our  bloods 

No  more  obey  the  Jieavens,  tluin  our  courtiers* — 
Still  seemers— do  the  kinfs.] 

The  old  text  of  "  Cymbeline,"  in  the  number  and  inveteracy  of  its  corruptions,  is 
hardly  surpassed  by  any  other  play  in  the  collection.  The  very  opening  speech  presents 
a  typographical  enigma  which  has  been  the  subject  of  critical  conjecture  and  experiment 
for  above  a  century,  anil  remains  a  puzzle  still : — 

"  You  do  not  meet  a  man  but  Frownes. 
Our  bloods  no  more  obey  the  Heavens 
Then  our  Courtiers ; 
Still  seeme,  as  do's  the  Kings." 

Thus  stands  the  passage  in  the  folio.  Amid  a  flood  of  hypothetical  restorations, 
Tyrwhitt's  proposal  to  omit  the  s  in  "King's"  and  to  point  the  lines  as  follows, — 

" our  bloods 

No  more  obey  the  heavens,  than  our  courtiers 
Still  seem,  as  does  the  king" — 

is  now  generally  followed,  though  no  one  perhaps  ever  believed  or  believes  that  this  was 
what  the  poet  wrote.  It  has  been  accepted  only  because  the  editors  had  nothing  better 
to  offer.  The  real  blot  lies,  we  apprehend,  in  the  words  "still  seem  as,"  which  were 
probably  misheard  or  misread  by  the  compositor  for  "still-seemers,"  i.e.  ever  dissemblers : 
and  the  meaning  appears  to  be, — Everyone  you  meet  wears  a  frown ;  our  complexions  do 
not  more  sympathise  with  the  changes  of  the  sky,  than  the  looks  of  our  courtiers  (those 
perpetual  simulators)  do  with  the  aspect  of  the  king.  The  expression  "  seemers  "  occurs 
ngain  in  the  sense  here  attributed  to  it,  in  "Measure  for  Measure,"  Act  I.  Sc.  4 : — 

" hence  shall  we  see 

If  power  change  purpose,  what  our  seemers  be." 
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1  Gent.  He  that  hath  miss'd  the  princess  is  a  thing 
Too  bad  for  bad  report ;  and  he  that  hath  her, 

(I  mean,  that  married  her, — alack,  good  man ! — 
And  therefore  banish'd)  is  a  creature  such 
As,  to  seek  through  the  regions  of  the  earth 
For  one  his  like,  there  would  be  something  failing 
In  him  that  should  compare : — I  do  not  think 
So  fair  an  outward,  and  such  stuff  within, 
Endows  a  man  but  he. 

2  Gent,  You  speak  him  far. 

1  Gent.  I  do  extend  him,  sir,  within  himself; 
Crush  him  together,  rather  than  unfold 

His  measure  duly. 

2  Gent.  What 's  his  name,  and  birth  ? 

1  Gent.  I  cannot  delve  him  to  the  root :  his  father 
Was  call'd  Sicilius,  who  did  join  his  honour, 
Against  the  Romans,  with  Cassibelan ; 

But  had  his  titles  by  Tenanting,  whom 

He  serv'd  with  glory  and  admir'd  success, — 

So  gain'd  the  sur-addition,  Leonatus: 

And  had,  besides  this  gentleman  in  question, 

Two  other  sons,  who,  in  the  wars  o*  the  time, 

Died  with  their  swords  in  hand ;  for  which  their  father 

(Then  old  and  fond  of  issue)  took  such  sorrow 

That  he  quit  being ;  and  his  gentle  lady, 

Big  of  this  gentleman,  our  theme,  deceas'd 

As  he  was  born.    The  king  he  takes  the  babe 

To  his  protection ;  calls  him  Posthumus  Leonatus  ;• 

Breeds  him,  and  makes  him  of  his  bed-chamber : 

Puts  to  him  all  the  learnings  that  his  time 

Could  make  him  the  receiver  of;  which  he  took, 

As  we  do  air,  fast  as  't  was  minister'd, 

And  in  's  spring  became  a  harvest :  liv'd  in  court 

(Which  rare  it  is  to  do)  most  prais'd,  most  lovM : 

A  sample  to  the  youngest ;  to  the  more  mature 

A  glass  that  featedb  them ;  and  to  the  graver 

A  child  that  guided  dotards :  to  his  mistress — 

For  whom  he  now  is  banish'd — her  own  price 

Proclaims  how  she  esteem'd  him  and  his  virtue ; 

By  her  election  may  be  truly  read 

What  kind  of  man  he  is. 

2  Gent.  I  honour  him 

Even  out  of  vour  report.    But,  pray  you,  tell  me, 
Is  she  sole  child  to  the  king? 

1  Gent.  His  only  child. 

He  had  two  sons, — if  this  be  worth  your  hearing, 

■  Posthumus  Leonatus;]  So  the  old  oopies.  In  many  modern  editions,  "Leonatus" 
is  omitted  as  redundant,  out  the  old  poets  not  un frequently  introduce  proper  names 
without  regard  to  the  measure ;  occasionally  indeed,  as  if  at  the  discretion  of  the  player, 
the  name  was  to  be  spoken  or  not. 

b  A  glass  that  feated  them;]  That  fashioned,  or  moulded  them. 
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Mark  it, — the  eldest  of  them  at  three  years  old, 
I'  the  swathing  clothes  the  other,  from  their  nursery 
Were  stoFn ;  and  to  this  hour  no  guess  in  knowledge 
Which  way  they  went, 
2  Gent.  How  long  is  this  ago  ? 

1  Gent.  Some  twenty  years. 

2  Gent.  That  a  king's  children  should  be  so  conveyM!* 
So  slackly  guarded,  and  the  search  so  slow, 

That  could  not  trace  them ! 

1  Gent.  Howsoe'er  't  is  strange. 
Or  that  the  negligence  may  well  be  laugh'd  at, 

Yet  it  is  true,  sir. 

2  Gent.  I  do  well  believe  you. 

1  Gent.  We  must  forbear :  here  comes  the  gentleman, 
The  queen,  and  princess.  [Exeunt 

Enter  the  Queen,  Posthumus,  and  Imogen .b 

Queen.  No,  be  assur'd,  you  shall  not  find  me,  daughter, 
After  the  slander  of  most  step-mothers, 
Evil-ey'd  unto  you :  you  're  my  prisoner,  but 
Your  gaoler  shall  deliver  you  the  keys 
That  lock  up  your  restraint. — For  you,  Posthumus, 
So  soon  as  I  can  win  the  offended  king, 
I  will  be  known  your  advocate :  marry,  yet, 
The  fire  of  rage  is  in  him ;  and  't  were  good, 
You  lean'd  unto  his  sentence  with  what  patience 
Your  wisdom  may  inform  you. 

Post.  Please  your  highness, 

I  will  from  hence  to-day. 

Queen.  You  know  the  peril : — 

I  '11  fetch  a  turn  about  the  garden,  pitying 
The  pangs  of  barred  affections,  though  the  king 
Hath  charg'd  you  should  not  speak  together.  [Exit  Queen. 

Imo.  0  dissembling  courtesy !    How  fine  this  tyrant 
Can  tickle  where  she  wounds ! — My  dearest  husband, 
I  something  fear  my  father's  wrath ;  but  nothing 
(Always  reserv'd  my  holy  duty)  what 
His  rage  can  do  on  me :  you  must  be  gone ; 
And  I  shall  here  abide  the  hourly  shot 
Of  angry  eyes ;  not  comforted  to  live, 
But  that  there  is  this  jewel  in  the  world, 
That  I  may  see  again. 

Post.  My  queen !  my  mistress ! 

0,  lady,  weep  no  more,  lest  I  give  cause 
To  be  suspected  of  more  tenderness 
Than  doth  become  a  man !    I  will  remain 
The  loyal'st  husband  that  did  e'er  plight  troth : 

•  So  convey*  d!]  8o  stolen. 

b  And  Imogen.]  In  the  old  and  in  most  of  the  modern  editions,  this  is  marked  as  a 
new  scene,  but  erroneously. 

VOL.  IV.  A  A 
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My  residence  in  Rome,  at  one  Philario's;* 
Who  to  my  father  was  a  friend,  to  me 
Known  but  by  letter :  thither  write,  my  queen, 
And  with  mine  eyes  I  '11  drink  the  words  you  send, 
Though  ink  be  made  of  gall. 

Re-enter  Queen. 

Queen.  Be  brief,  I  pray  you : 

If  "the  king  come,  I  shall  incur  I  know  not 
How  much  of.his  displeasure. — [Aside."]  Yet  I  '11  move  him 
To  walk  this  way.    I  never  do  him  wrong, 
But  h&  does  buy  my  injuries  to  be  friends ; 
Pays  dear  for  my  offences.11  [Exit. 

Post.  Should  we  be  taking  leave 

As  long  a  term  as  yet  we  have  to  live, 
The  loathness  to  depart  would  grow.    Adieu ! 

Imo.  Nay,  stay  a  little: 
Were  you  but  riding  forth  to  air  yourself, 
Such  parting  were  too  petty.    Look  here,  love ; 
This  diamond  was  my  mother's :  take  it,  heart ; 
But  keep  it  till  you  woo  another  wife, 
When  Imogen  is  dead. 

Post.  How!  how!  another? — 

Ton  gentle  gods,  give  me  but  this  I  have, 
And  searb  up  my  embracements  from  a  next 
With  bonds  of  death ! — Remain,  remain  thou  here, 

[Putting  on  the  ring. 
While  sense  can  keep  it  on !    And  sweetest,  fairest, 
As  I  my  poor  self  did  exchange  for  you, 
To  your  so  infinite  loss ;  so,  in  our  trifles 
I  still  win  of  you :  for  my  sake  wear  this ; 
It  is  a  manacle  of  love ;  I  '11  place  it 
Upon  this  fairest  prisoner.  [Putting  a  bracelet  on  her  arm. 

Imo.  0,  the  gods ! 

When  shall  we  see  again  ? 

Post.  Alack,  the  king! 

Enter  Cymbeline(i)  and  Lords. 

Cym.  Thou  basest  thing,  avoid!  hence,  from  my  sight! 
If  after  this  command  thou  fraught  the  court 
With  thy  unworthiness,  thou  diest :  away ! 
Thou  'rt  poison  to  my  blood. 

(•)  Old  text,  FOortft 

■  Pays  dear  for  my  offences.]  A  clause  intended  possibly  to  replace  or  be  replaced  by 
the  words  "buy  my  injuries  to  be  friends :"  the  first  thought  through  the  carelessness  of 
the  compositor  being  inserted  as  well  as  the  reconsidered  one. 

b  And  sear  up—)  Mr.  Singer  reads  seal  up,  which  is  a  plausible  alteration ;  but  we 
believe  with  Steevens  and  Mr.  Dyce  that  the  meaning  is  merely  dote  up,  and  if  any 
change  were  desirable,  should  prefer  cere  up,  Tbe  spelling  of  cere  being  often  mar 
formerly. 
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Post.  The  gods  protect  you ! 

And  bless  the  good  remainders  of  the  court  I 
1  am  gone.  [ExiL 

Imo.  There  cannot  be  a  pinch  in  death 

More  sharp  than  this  is. 

Oym.  0  disloyal  thing, 

That  shonldst  repair  my  youth,  thou  heap'st 
A  year's  age  on  me ! 

Iho.  I  beseech  you,  sir, 

Harm  not  yourself  with  your  vexation : 
I  am  senseless  of  your  wrath ;  a  touch  more  rare* 
Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears. 

Cym.  Past  grace  ?  obedience  ? 

Iho.  Past  hope,  and  in  despair ;  that  way,  past  grace. 

Cym.  That  mightst  have  had  the  sole  son  of  my  queen ! 

Imo.  0  bless'd,  that  I  might  not !  I  chose  an  eagle, 
And  did  avoid  a  puttock.b 

Cym.  Thou  took'st  a  beggar ;  wouldst  have  made  my  throne 
A  seat  for  baseness. 

Imo.  No  ;  I  rather  added 

A  lustre  to  it. 

Cym.  0  thou  vile  one ! 

Imo.  Sir, 

It  is  your  fault  that  I  have  lov'd  Posthumus : 

•  A  touch  more  rare — ]  This  his  been  defined  a  nobler  passion,  a  higher  feeling;  it 
meant  rather  a  smart  or  throe  more  exquisite.  A  touch  in  old  language  was  often  used 
to  express  a  pang,  a  wound,  or  any  acute  pain,  moral  or  physical,  as  in  the  passage 
Wore  us;  as  also  in  the  often-quoted,  but  perhaps  not  always  understood  sentiment  from 
"TroUus  and  Cressida,"  Act  III.  Sc.  3 : 

"  One  touch  of  Nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin, — " 

and  in  "Macbeth,"  Act  HI.  Sc.  2,— 

" Duncan  is  in  his  grave ; 

After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  weU: 
Treason  has  done  his  worst;  nor  steel,  nor  poison, 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing, 
Con  touch  him  further." 

Sometimes  it  implied  a  painful  sense  or  sympathy,  as  in  "  The  Tempest,"  Act  V. 
8c.  1,— 

"  Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling  of  their  afflictions  ?" 
And  occasionally  to  touch  signified  to  pierce  or  prick,  as  in  the  following  examples:— 

" Spirits  are  not  finely  touch' d 

But  to  fine  issues." 

Measure  for  Measure,  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 

"Ay,  touch  him,  there 's  the  vein." 

Ibid.  Act  H.  Sc.  2. 
44  What  villain  touch* d  his  hody,  that  did  stab 
And  not  for  justice." 

Julius  Casar,  Act  IV.  Sc.  3. 

u  Durst  thou  have  look'd  upon  him,  being  awake ? 
And  hast  thou  kill'd  him  sleeping  ?    0  brave  touch  !  " 

A  Midsummer  Nights  Dreamy  Act  III.  Sc.  2. 

"  Ton  touch* d  my  vein  at  first." 

As  You  Like  It,  Act  II.  Sc.  7. 

*  A  puttock.]  A  buzzard,  or  kite :  a  degenerate  species  of  hawk. 

A  A  2 
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You  bred  him  as  my  playfellow ;  and  he  is 
A  man  worth  any  woman ;  overbuys  me 
Almost  the  sum  he  pays. 

Cym.  What!  art  thou  mad? 

Imo.  Almost,  sir :  heaven  restore  me ! — Would  I  were 
A  neat-herd's  daughter,  and  my  Leonatus 
Our  neighbour  shepherd's  son ! 

Re-enter  Queen. 

Cym.  Thou  foolish  thing ! — 

They  were  again  together:  you  have  done  [To  if*  Queen. 

Not  after  our  command.    Away  with  her, 
And  pen  her  up ! 

Queen.  Beseech  your  patience. — Peace, 

Dear  lady  daughter,  peace ! — Sweet  sovereign, 
Leave  us  to  ourselves ;  and  make  yourself  some  comfort 
Out  of  your  best  advice. 

Cyh.  Nay,  let  her  languish 

A  drop  of  blood  a  day ;  and,  being  aged, 
Die  of  this  folly.  [Exeunt  Cymbeline  and  Lords. 

Queen.  Fie ! — you  must  give  way : 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Here  is  your  servant. — How  now,  sir !    What  news  ? 

Pis.  My  lord  your  son  drew  on  my  master. 

Queen.  Ha! 

No  harm,  I  trust,  is  done? 

Pis.  There  might  have  been, 

But  that  my  master  rather  play'd  than  fought, 
And  had  no  help  of  anger :  they  were  parted 
By  gentlemen  at  hand. 

Queen.  I  am  very  glad  on  t. 

Imo.  Your  son  *s  my  father's  friend ;  he  takes  his  part. — 
To  draw  upon  an  exile ! — 0  brave  sir ! — 
I  would  they  were  in  Afric  both  together ; 
Myself  by  with  a  needle,  that  I  might  prick 
The  goer-back. — Why  came  you  from  your  master? 

Pis.  On  his  command :  he  would  not  suffer  me 
To  bring  him  to  the  haven :  left  these  notes 
Of  what  commands  I  should  be  subject  to, 
When 't  plcas'd  you  to  employ  me. 

Queen.  This  hath  been 

Your  faithful  servant :  I  dare  lay  mine  honour, 
He  will  remain  so. 

Pis.  I  humbly  thank  your  highness. 

Queen.  Pray,  walk  awhile. 

Imo.  About  some  half-hour  hence, 

I  *  pray  you,  speak  with  me :  you  shall  at  least 
Go  see  my  lord  aboard :  for  this  time,  leave  me.  [Exeunt 

(•)  Old  copies  omit,  I. 
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*<;ENE  IL— The  same.    A  public  Place. 

Enter  Cloten  and  Two  Lords. 

1  Lord.  Sir,  I  would  advise  you  to  shift  a  shirt ;  the  violence 
of  action  hath  made  you  reek  as  a  sacrifice:  where  air  comes 
out,  air  comes  in:  there's  none  abroad  so  wholesome  as  that  you 
vent, 

Clo.  If  my  shirt  were  bloody,  then  to  shift  it — Have  I  hurt 
him? 

2  Lord.  [Aside.]  No,  faith ;  not  so  much  as  his  patience. 

1  Lord.  Hurthim!  his  body's  a  passable  carcass  if  he  be  not  hurt: 
it  is  a  throughfare  for  steel,  if  it  be  not  hurt. 

2  Lord.  [Aside.]  His  steel  was  in  debt ;  it  went  o'  the  backside 
the  town. 

Clo.  The  villain  would  not  stand  me. 

2  Lord.  [Aside.]  No ;  but  he  fled  forward  still,  toward  your  face. 

1  Lord.  Stand  you !  You  have  land  enough  of  your  own :  but  he 
added  to  your  having ;  gave  you  some  ground. 

2  Lord.  [ Aside.]  As  many  inches  as  you  have  oceans. — Puppies ! 
Clo.  I  would  they  had  not  come  between  us. 

2  Lord.  [Aside.]  So  would  I,  till  you  had  measured  how  long  a 
fool  you  were  upon  the  ground. 

Clo.  And  that  she  should  love  this  fellow,  and  refuse  me ! 

2  Lord.  [Aside.]  If  it  be  a  sin  to  make  a  true  election,  she  is 
damned. 

1  Lord.  Sir,  as  I  told  you  always,  her  beauty  and  her  brain  go  not 
together:  she's  a  good  sign,  but  I  have  seen  small  reflection  of 
her  wit. 

2  Lord.  [Aside.]  She  shines  not  upon  fools,  lest  the  reflection 
should  hurt  her. 

Clo.  Come,  I  '11  to  my  chamber.  "Would  there  had  been  some  hurt 
done! 

2  Lord.  [Aside.]  I  wish  not  so ;  unless  it  had  been  the  fall  of  an 
ass,  which  is  no  great  hurt. 

Clo.  You  '11  go  with  us  ? 

1  Lord.  I  '11  attend  your  lordship. 
Clo.  Nay,  come,  let  's  go  together. 

2  Lord.  Well,  my  lord.  [Exeunt 


SCENE  III.— The  same.    A  Boom  in  Cymbeline'*  Palace* 
Enter  Imogen  and  Pisanio. 

Imo.  I  would  thou  grew'st  unto  the  shores  o'  the  haven. 
And  questioned'st  every  sail :  if  he  should  write, 
And  I  not  have  it,  'twere  a  paper  lost. 
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As  offered  mercy  is.*    What  was  the  last 
That  he  spake  to  thee  ? 

Pis.  It  was,  His  queen,  his  queen  ! 

Imo.  Then  wav'd  his  handkerchief? 

Pis.  And  kiss'd  it,  madam. 

Imo.  Senseless  linen !  happier  therein  than  I ! — 
And  that  was  all  ? 

Pis.  No,  madam ;  for  so  long 

As  he  could  make  me  with  this*  eye  or  ear 
Distinguish  him  from  others,  he  did  keep 
The  deck,  with  glove,  or  hat,  or  handkerchief 
Still  waving,  as  the  fits  and  stirs  of  *s  mind 
Could  best  express  how  slow  his  soul  saiFd  on, 
How  swift  his  ship. 

Imo.  Thou  shouldst  have  made  him 

As  little  as  a  crow,  or  less,  ere  left 
To  after-eye  him. 

Pis.  Madam,  so  I  did. 

Imo.  I  would  have  broke  mine  eye-strings ;  crack'd  them,  but 
To  look  upon  him ;  till  the  diminution 
Of  space  had  pointed  him  sharp  as  my  needle ; 
Nay,  follow'd  him,  till  he  had  melted  from 
The  smallness  of  a  gnat  to  air ;  and  then 
Have  turn'd  mine  eye,  and  wept.  (2) — But,  good  Pisanio, 
When  shall  we  hear  from  him  ?  \ 

Pis.  Be  assurM,  madam, 

With  his  next  vantage. 

Imo.  I  did  not  take  my  leave  of  him,  but  had 
Most  pretty  things  to  say :  ere  I  could  tell  him 
How  I  would  think  on  him,  at  certain  hours, 
Such  thoughts,  and  such ;  or  I  could  make  him  swear 
The  shes  of  Italy  should  not  betray 
Mine  interest  and  his  honour :  or  have  chargM  him, 
At  the  sixth  hour  of  morn,  at  noon,  at  midnight, 
To  encounter  me  with  orisons,  for  then 
I  am  in  heaven  for  him ;  or  ere  I  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kiss  which  I  had  set 
Betwixt  two  charmingb  words,  comes  in  my  father, 
And,  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north, 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing. 


(•)  Old  text,  hit. 

•  'twere  a  paper  lost. 

At  offer' d  mercy  is.) 
The  mercy  meant  is  that  which  comes  too  tardily,  a  pardon  after  execution ;  as  the 
thought  is  expressed  in  «' All's  WeU  That  Ends  Well,"  Act  V.  8c.  3:— 

"  Like  a  remorseful  pardon  tlowly  carried." 
We  should,  therefore,  probably  eject "  offer'  d"  as  a  misprint,  and  read, — 
"  As  deferr'd  mercy  is." 

b  Betwixt  two  charming  words,—]   Magical  or  enchanted  words  to  preserre  him  front 
evil. 
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Enter  a  Lady. 

Lady.  The  queen,  madam, 

Desires  vour  highness'  company. 

Imo.  Those  things  I  bid  you  do,  get  them  dispatch'd. — 
I  will  attend  the  queen. 

Pis.  Madam,  I  BhalL  [Exeunt 


SCENE  IV. — Rome.    An  Apartment  in  Philario'a  House. 

Enter  Philario,  lACHmo,a  a  Frenchman,  a  Dutchman,  and  a 

Spaniard. 

Iach.  Believe  it,  sir,  I  have  seen  him  in  Britain :  he  was  then  of  a 
crescent  note;  expected  to  prove  so  worthy  as  since  he  hath  been 
allowed  the  name  of:  but  I  could  then  have  looked  on  him  without 
the  help  of  admiration,  though  the  catalogue  of  his  endowments  had 
been  tabled  by  his  side,  and  I  to  peruse  him  by  items. 

Phi.  You  speak  of  him  when  he  was  less  furnished,  than  now  he 
is,  with  that  which  makes  him  both  without  and  within. 

French.  I  have  seen  him  in  France:  we  had  very  many  there 
could  behold  the  sun  with  as  firm  eyes  as  he. 

Iach.  This  matter  of  marrying  his  king's  daughter, — wherein  he 
must  be  weighed  rather  by  her  value  than  his  own, — words  him,  I 
doubt  not,  a  great  deal  from  the  matter. 

French.  And  then  his  banishment — 

Iach.  Ay,  and  the  approbation  of  those  that  weep  this  lamentable 
divorce,  under  her  colours,  arc  wonderfully  to  extend  him ;  be  it  but 
to  fortify  her  judgment,  which  else  an  easy  battery  might  lay  flat, 
for  taking  a  beggar  without  lessb  quality.  But  how  comes  it  he  is 
to  sojourn  with  you  ?    How  creeps  acquaintance  ? 

Phi.  His  father  and  I  were  soldiers  together;  to  whom  I  have 
been  often  bound  for  no  less  than  my  life : — here  comes  the  Briton : 
let  him  be  so  entertained  amongst  you,  as  suits,  with  gentlemen  of 
your  knowing,  to  a  stranger  of  his  quality. — 

Enter  Posthumus. 
I  beseech  you  all,  be  better  known  to  this  gentleman,  whom  I  com- 
mend to  you  as  a  noble  friend  of  mine :  how  worthy  he  is  I  will  leave 
to  appear  hereafter,  rather  than  story  him  in  his  own  hearing. 

French.  Sir,  we  have  known  together  in  Orleans. 

Post.  Since  when  I  have  been  debtor  to  you  for  courtesies,  which 
I  will  be  ever  to  pay,  and  yet  pay  still. 

French.  Sir,  you  o'er-rate  my  poor  kindness :  I  was  glad  I  did  atone  c 

•  Iachimo,— J  Probably  borrowed  from  the  Italian  Oiacomo.  It  should  be  pro- 
nounced as  a  trisyllable,  Ifachimo. 

•  Without  less  quality.]  This  is  usually  printed  after  Rowe  "more  quality,"  and  that 
apparently,  though  by  no  means  certainly,  was  the  meaning  intended.  As  Malone 
remarks,  however,  *  *  whenever  lees  or  more  is  to  be  joined  with  a  verb  denoting  want,  or  a 
preposition  of  a  similar  import,  Shakespeare  never  fails  to  be  entangled  in  a  grammatical 
inaccuracy. 

•  Atone — ]  Reconcile;  make  at  one. 
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my  countryman  and  you ;  it  had  been  pity  you  should  have  been  put 
together  with  so  mortal  a  purpose  as  then  each  bore,  upon  importance 
of  so  slight  and  trivial  a  nature. 

Post,  By  your  pardon,  sir;  I  was  then  a  young  traveller;  rather 
shunned*  to  go  even  with  what  I  heard,  than  in  my  every  action  to 
be  guided  by  others'  experiences :  but,  upon  my  mended  judgment, 
(if  I  offend  not*  to  say  it  is  mended,)  my  quarrel  was  npt  altogether 
slight. 

French.  Faith,  yes,  to  be  put  to  the*arbitrement  of  swords;  and 
by  such  two  that  would,  by  all  likelihood,  have  confounded  one  the 
other,  or  have  fallen  both. 

Iach.  Can  we,  with  manners,  ask  what  was  the  difference  ? 

French.  Safely,  I  think:  'twas  a  contention  in  public,  which 
may,  without  contradiction,  suffer  the  report.  It  was  much  like  an 
argument  that  fell  out  last  night,  where  each  of  us  fell  in  praise  of 
our  country  mistresses :  this  gentleman  at  that  time  vouching  (and 
upon  warrant  of  bloody  affirmation)  his  to  be  more  fair,  virtuous, 
wise,  chaste,  constant,  qualified,  ana  less  attemptable,  than  any  the 
rarest  of  our  ladies  in  France. 

Iach.  That  lady  is  not  now  living ;  or  this  gentleman's  opinion, 
by  this,  worn  out. 

Post.  She  holds  her  virtue  still,  and  I  my  mind. 

Iach.  You  must  not  so  far  prefer  her  'fore  ours  of  Italy. 

Post.  Being  so  far  provoked  as  I  was  in  France,  I  would  abate 
her  nothing,  though  I  profess  myself  her  adorer,  not  her  friend.* 

Iach.  As  fair,  and  as  good, — a  kind  of  hand-in-hand  comparison, 
— had  been  something  too  fair,  and  too  good,  for  any  lady  in  Britany. 
If  she  went  before  others  I  have  seen,  as  that  diamond  of  yours  out- 
lustres  many  I  have  beheld,  1  could  butf  believe  she  excelled  many : 
but  I  have  not  seen  the  most  precious  diamond  that  is,  nor  you  the 
lady. 

Post.  I  praised  her  as  I  rated  her :  so  do  I  my  stone. 

Iach.  Wnat  do  you  esteem  it  at  ? 

Post.  More  than  the  world  enjoys. 

Iach.  Either  your  unparagoned  mistress  is  dead,  or  she  *s  outprized 
by  a  trifle. 

Post.  You  are  mistaken:  the  one  may  be  sold,  or  given,  orc  if 
there  were  wealth  enough  for  the  purchase, J  or  merit  for  the  gift: 
the  other  is  not  a  thing  for  sale,  and  only  the  gift  of  the  gods. 

Iach.  Which  the  gods  have  given  you  ? 

Post.  Which,  by  their  graces,  I  will  keep. 

(*)  Old  text  omits,  not.  (t)  Old  text,  not. 

(I)  Old  text,  purchases. 

•  Bather  shunned  to  go  even  with  what  I  heard,—]  Should  we  not  read  sinned* 
The  meaning  being,  I  was  then  a  young  traveller,  and  wilfully  preferred  rather  to  go  by 
what  I  heard  than  to  be  guided  by  the  experience  of  others. 

b  I  would  abate  her  nothing,  though  I  profess  myself  her  adorer,  not  her  friend.]  The 
sense  of  this  has  been  somewhat  misunderstood,  and  hence  the  discussion  the  passage 
has  provoked.  Posthumus,  we  apprehend,  does  not  mean, — I  avow  myself,  not  simply 
her  admirer,  but  her  worshipper;  but  stung  by  the  scornful  tone  of  Iachimo's  remark,  he 
answers, — Provoked  as  I  was  in  France,  I  would  abate  her  nothing,  though  the  decla- 
ration of  my  opinion  proclaimed  me  her  idolater  rather  than  her  lover. 

«  Or  if  there  were—]  That  is,  either  if  there  were. 
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Iach.  You  may  wear  her  in  title  yours ;  but,  you  know,  sicange 
fowl  light  upon  neighbouring  ponds.  Your  ring  may  be  stolen  too ; 
so,  your  brace  of  unprizable  estimations,  the  one  is  but  frail,  and  the 
other  casual ;  a  cunning  thief,  or  a  that-way-accomplished  courtier, 
would  hazard  the  winning  both  of  first  and  last. 

Post.  Your  Italy  contains  none  so  accomplished  a  courtier  to  con- 
vince* the  honour  of  my  mistress;  if,  in  the  holding  or  the  loss  of 
that,  you  term  her  frail.  I  do  nothing  doubt  you  have  store  of 
thieves ;  notwithstanding,  I  fear  not  my  ring. 

Phi.  Let  us  leave  here,  gentlemen. 

Post.  Sir,  with  all  my  heart.  This  worthy  signior,  I  thank  him, 
makes  no  stranger  of  me ;  we  are  familiar  at  first. 

Iach.  With  five  times  so  much  conversation,  I  should  get  ground 
of  your  fair  mistress ;  make  her  go  back,  even  to  the  yielding,  had  I 
admittance  and  opportunity  to  friend. 

Post.  No,  no. 

Iach.  I  dare  thereupon  pawn  the  moiety  of  my  estate  to  your  ring ; 
which,  in  my  opinion,  o'er-values  it  something :  but  I  make  my  wager 
rather  against  your  confidence  than  her  reputation :  and,  to  bar  your 
offence  herein  too,  I  durst  attempt  it  against  any  lady  in  the  world. 

Post.  You  are  a  great  deal  abused  in  too  bold  a  persuasion ;  and  1 
doubt  not  you  sustain  what  you  're  worthy  of  by  your  attempt. 

Iach.  What's  that? 

Post.  A  repulse:  though  your  attempt,  as  you  call  it,  deserve 
more, — a  punishment  too. 

Phi.  Gentlemen,  enough  of  this :  it  came  in  too  suddenly ;  let  it 
die  as  it  was  born,  and,  I  pray  you,  be  better  acquainted. 

Iach.  "Would  I  had  put  my  estate  and  my  neighbour's  on  the 
approbation b  of  what  I  have  spoke ! 

Post.  What  lady  would  you  choose  to  assail  ? 

Iach.  Yours ;  whom  in  constancy  you  think  stands  so  safe.  I  will 
lay  you  ten  thousand  ducats  to  your  ring,  that,  commend  me  to  the 
court  where  your  lady  is,  with  no  more  advantage  than  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  second  conference,  and  I  will  bring  from  thence  that 
honour  of  hers  which  you  imagine  so  reserved. 

Post.  I  will  wage  against  your  gold,  gold  to  it :  my  ring  I  hold 
dear  as  my  finger ;  't  is  part  of  it. 

Iach.  You  are  afraid,0  and  therein  the  wiser.  If  you  buy  ladies* 
flesh  at  a  million  a  dram,  you  cannot  preserve  it  from  tainting:  but, 
I  see  you  have  some  religion  in  you,  that  you  fear. 

Post.  This  is  but  a  custom  in  your  tongue ;  you  bear  a  graver 
purpose,  I  hope. 

*  To  convince — ]  Convince  here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  signifies,  conquer  or  over- 
come. 

*  The  approbation—]  The  proof :— So  in  "  Henry  V."  Act  I.  Sc.  2  :— 

"  For  God  doth  know,  how  many,  now  in  health, 
Shall  drop  their  blood  in  approbation 
Of  what  your  reverence  shall  incite  us  to." 

«  You  are  afraid,—]  In  the  old  copies,  "You  are  a  Friend."— *We  arc  not  altogether 
satisfied  with  the  emendation,  which  is  War  burton's,  but  are  unable  to  suggest  any 
word  more  likely. 
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Iach.  I  am  the  master  of  my  speeches ;  and  would  undergo  what  ?s 
spoken,  I  swear. 

Pobt.  "Will  you  ? — I  shall  but  lend  my  diamond  till  your  return : — 
let  there  be  covenants  drawn  between  us:  my  mistress  exceeds  in 
goodness  the  hugeness  of  your  unworthy  thinking :  I  dare  you  to  this 
match :  here  's  my  ring. 

Phi.  I  will  have  it  no  lay. 

Iach.  By  the  gods,  it  is  one. — If  I  bring  you  no  sufficient  testi- 
mony that  I  have  enjoyed  the  dearest  bodily  part  of  your  mistress, 
my  ten  thousand  ducats  are  yours ;  so  is  your  diamond  too :  if  I  come 
of£  and  leave  her  in  such  honour  as  you  have  trust  in,  she  your  jewel, 
this  your  jewel,  and  my  gold  are  yours ; — provided  I  have  your  com- 
mendation for  my  more  free  entertainment. 

Post.  I  embrace  these  conditions ;  let  us  have  articles  betwixt  us. 
— Only,  thus  far  you  shall  answer :  if  you  make  your  voyage  upon 
her,  and  give  me  directly  to  understand  you  have  prevailed,  I  am  no 
further  your  enemy;  she  is  not  worth  our  debate:  if  she  remain 
unseduced, — you  not  making  it  appear  otherwise, — for  your  ill 
opinion,  and  the  assault  you  have  made  to  her  chastity,  you  shall 
answer  me  with  your  sword. 

Iach.  Your  hand, — a  covenant:  we  will  have  these  things  set 
down  by  lawful  counsel,  and  straight  away  for  Britain,  lest  the 
bargain  should  catch  cold  and  starve.*  1  will  fetch  my  gold,  and 
have  our  two  wagers  recorded. 

Post.  Agreed.  [Exeunt  Posthumus  and  Iachimo. 

French.  Will  this  hold,  think  you  ? 

Phi.  Signior  Iachimo  will  not  from  it.    Pray,  let  us  follow  *em. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE  V.— Britain.    A  Room  in  Cymbcline's  Palace. 
Enter  Queen,  Ladies,  and  Cornelius. 

Queen.  Whiles  yet  the  dew 's  on  ground,  gather  those  flowers ; 
Make  haste :  who  has  the  note  of  them  ? 

1  Lady.  -  I,  madam. 

Queen.  Dispatch.—  [Exeunt  Ladies. 

Now,  master  doctor,  have  you  brought  those  drugs  ? 

Cor.  Pleaseth  your  highness,  ay :  here  they  are,  madam : 

[Presenting  a  email  box* 
But  I  beseech  your  grace,  without  offence — 
My  conscience  bids  me  ask, — wherefore  you  have 
Commanded  of  me  these  most  poisonous  compounds, 
Which  are  the  movers  of  a  languishing  death ; 
But  though  slow,  deadly  ? 

Queen.  I  wonder,  doctor, 

Thou  ask'st  me  such  a  question.    Have  I  not  been 
Thy  pupil  long?    Hast  thou  not  lcarn'd  me  how 
To  make  perfumes?  distil?  preserve?  yea,  so 
That  our  great  king  himself  doth  woo  me  oft 

•  And  starve.]  That  is,  &nd  perish. 
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For  my  confections?    Having  thus  far  proceeded, — 

Unless  thou  think'st  me  devilish, — is 't  not  meet 

That  I  did  amplify  my  judgment  in 

Other  conclusions?*    I  will  try  the  forces 

Of  these  thy  compounds  on  such  creatures  as 

We  count  not  worth  the  hanging, — but  none  human, — 

To  try  the  vigour  of  them,  and  apply 

Allayments  to  their  act ;  and  by  them  gather 

Their  several  virtues  and  effects. 

Cor.  Your  highness 

Shall  from  this  practice  but  make  hard  your  heart : 
Besides,  the  seeing  these  effects  will  be 
Both  noisome  and  infectious. 

Queen.  0,  content  thee. — 

[Aside.]  Here  comes  a  flattering  rascal ;  upon  him 
Will  I  first  work :  he 's  for  his  master, 
And  enemy  to  my  son. — 

Enter  Pisanio. 

How  now,  Pisanio ! — 
Doctor,  your  service  for  this  time  is  ended ; 
Take  your  own  way. 

Con.  [Aside.]  I  do  suspect  you,  madam ; 

But  you  shall  do  no  harm. 

Queen.  Hark  thee,  a  word. —  [To  Pisanio. 

Cor.  [Aside.']  I  do  not  like  her.     She  doth  think  she  has 
Strange  ling'ring  poisons:  I  do  know  her  spirit, 
And  will  nt)t  trust  one  of  her  malice  with 
A  drug  of  such  damn'd  nature.    Those  she  has 
Will  stupify  and  dull  the  sense  awhile ; 
Which  first,  perchance,  she  '11  prove  on  cats  and  dogs, 
Then  afterward  up  higher ;  but  there  is 
No  danger  in  what  show  of  death  it  makes, 
More  than  the  locking  up  the  spirits  a  time, 
To  be  more  fresh,  reviving.    She  is  fooFd 
With  a  most  false  effect ;  and  I  the  truer 
So  to  be  false  with  her. 

Queen.  No  further  service,  doctor, 

Until  I  send  for  thee. 

Cor.  I  humbly  take  my  leave.  [Exit. 

Queen.  Weeps  she  still,  say'st  thou  ?    Dost  thou  think  in  time 
She  will  not  quench,  and  let  instructions  enter 
Where  folly  now  possesses  ?    Do  thou  work : 
When  thou  shalt  bring  me  word  she  loves  my  son, 
I  '11  tell  thee,  on  the  instant,  thou  art  then 
As  great  as  is  thy  master :  greater, — for 
His  fortunes  all  lie  speechless,  and  his  name 
Is  at  last  gasp :  return  he  cannot,  nor 
Continue  where  he  is :  to  shift  his  being 

*  Conclusions?]  Experiments. 
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Is  to  exchange  one  misery  with  another ; 
And  every  day  that  comes,  comes  to  decay 
A  day's  work  in  him.    What  shalt.  thou  expect, 
To  be  depender  on  a  thing  that  leans, — 
"Who  cannot  be  new  built,  nor  has  no  friends, 

[The  Queen  drops  the  box:  Pisanio  takes  it  up. 
So  much  as  but  to  prop  him  ? — Thou  tak'st  up 
Thou  know'st  not  what ;  but  take  it  for  thy  labour : 
It  is  a  thing  I  made,  which  hath  the  king 
Five  times  redeem'd  from  death :  I  do  not  know 
What  is  more  cordial: — nay,  I  pr'ythee,  take  it; 
It  is  an  earnest  of  a  further  good 
That  I  mean  to  thee.    Tell  thy  mistress  how 
The  case  stands  with  her ;  do 't  as  from  thyself. 
Think  what  a  chance  thou  changest  on  ;a  but  think 
Thou  hast  thy  mistress  still, — to  boot,  my  son, 
Who  shall  take  notice  of  thee :  I  '11  more  the  king 
To  any  shape  of  thy  preferment,  such 
As  thou  *lt  desire ;  and  then  myself,  I  chiefly, 
That  set  thee  on  to  this  desert,  am  bound 
To  load  thy  merit  richly.    Call  my  women : 
Think  on  my  words.    \Extt  Pisanio.] — A  sly  and  constant  knave ; 
Not  to  be  shak'd :  the  agent  for  his  master ; 
And  the  remembrancer  of  her,  to  hold 
The  handfast  to  her  lord. — I  have  given  him  that, 
Which,  if  he  take,  shall  quite  unpeople  her 
Of  liegers  for  her  sweet  ;b  and  which  she  after, 
Except  she  bend  her  humour,  shall  be  assurM 
To  taste  of  too.— 

He-enter  Pisanio  and  Ladies. 

So,  so ; — well  done,  well  done : 
The  violets,  cowslips,  and  the  primroses, 
Bear  to  my  closet. — Fare  thee  well,  Pisanio ; 
Think  on  my  words.  {Exeunt  Queen  and  Ladies. 

Pis.  And  shall  do: 

But  when  to  my  good  lord  I  prove  untrue, 
I  *11  choke  myself:  there 's  all  I  '11  do  for  you.  [EziL 

•  Think  what  a  chance  thou  changest  on;  &c]   Thus  the  old  text,  which  has  been 
changed  to, — 

"  Think  what  a  chance  thou  ehaneut  on;"— 
And, 

"  Think  what  a  change  thou  chancest  on." 

Looking  at  the  context,  we  should  prefer  reading, — 

M  Think  what  a  chance!  thou  chancest  one;  but  think 
Thou  hast  thy  mistress  still,— to  boot,  my  son." 

You  only  change  the  service  of  your  master  for  mino;  retain  your  old  mistress,  and  have 
my  son  for  friend  beside.  Chance,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  old  language  meant 
fortune,  luck,  &c. 

*  Liegers  for  her  sweet;]  This  apparently  signifies,  ambassadors  to  her  lover. 
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SCENE  VI.— The  same.    Anotlutr  Room  in  the  Pals*. 

Enter  Imogen. 

Imo.  A  father  cruel,  and  a  step-dame  false ; 
A  foolish  suitor  to  a  wedded  lady, 
That  hath  her  husband  banish'd ; — 0,  that  husband ! 
My  supreme  crown  of  grief!  and  those,  repeated 
Vexations  of  it ! a    Had  I  been  thief-stolen, 
As  my  two  brothers,  happy !  but  most  miserable 
Is  the  desire  that 's  glorious.    Blessed  be  those, 
How  mean  soe'er,  that  have  their  honest  wills, 
Which  seasons  comfort.b — Who  may  this  be  ?    Fie ! 

Enter  Pisaxio  and  Iachimo. 

Pis.  Madam,  a  noble  gentleman  of  Rome, 
Comes  from  my  lord  with  letters. 

Iach.  Change  you,  madam  ? 

The  worthy  Leonatus  is  in  safety, 
And  greets  your  highness  dearly.  [Presents  a  letter. 

Imo.  Thanks,  good  sir : 

You're  kindly  welcome. 

Iach.  [Aside.']  All  of  her  that  is  out  of  door,  most  rich ! 
If  she  be  furnish'd  with  a  mind  so  rare, 
She  is  alone  the  Arabian  bird ;  and  I 
Have  lost  the  wager.    Boldness  be  my  friend ! 
Arm  me,  audacity,  from  head  to  foot ! 
Or,  like  the  Parthian,  I  shall  flying  fight ; 
Rather,  directly  fly. 

Imo.  [Reads.]  ***  He  is  one  of  the  noblest  note,  to  whose  kindnesses 
lam  most  infinitely  tied.    Reflect  upon  him  accordingly,  as  you  value 

your  trust Leonatus. 

So  far  I  read  aloud: 

But  even  the  very  middle  of  my  heart 

Is  wanned  by  the  rest,  and  takes  *  it  thankfully. — 

(♦)  Old  text,  take. 

»  and  those,  repeated 

Vexations  of  it !] 

Something  must  be  wrong  in  this  place;  no  one  with  an  ear  for  Shakespeare's  rhythm 
can  ever  believe  he  wrote  the  passage  as  it  stands. 

*  Which  seasons  comfort. — ]  It  is  probable  that  the  obscure  clause, — "but  most 
miserable  is  the  desire  that 's  glorious," — was  accidentally  transposed ;  and  the  true 
reading, 

" Had  I  been  thief-stolen, 

As  my  two  brothers,  happy !    Blessed  be  those, 

How  mean  soe'er,  that  have  their  honest  wills, 

Which  seasons  comfort;  but  most  miserable 

Is  the  desire  that's  glorious." 

Happy  are  those,  however  lowly,  who  enjoy  the  moderate  wishes  that  preserve 
fort;  out  most  wretched  they  witosc  inclinations  are  set  on  grandeur. 
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Tou  are  as  welcome,  worthy  sir,  as  I 
Have  words  to  bid  you,  and  shall  find  it  so 
In  all  that  I  can  do. 

Iach.  Thanks,  fairest  lady. — 

What !  are  men  mad  ?    Hath  nature  given  them  cyee 
To  see  this  vaulted  arch,  and  the  rich  crop* 
Of  sea  and  land,  which  can  distinguish  'twixt 
The  fiery  orbs  above,  and  the  twinn'd  stones 
Upon  the  number'db  beach?  and  can  we  not 
Partition  make  with  spectacles  so  precious 
'Twixt  fair  and  foul? 

Imo.  What  makes  your  admiration  ? 

Iach.  It  cannot  be  i*  the  eye ;  for  apes  and  monkeys, 
'Twixt  two  such  shes,  would  chatter  this  way,  and 
Contemn  with  mows  the  other :  nor  i'  the  judgment ; 
For  idiots,  in  this  case  of  favour,  would 
Be  wisely  definite :  nor  i'  the  appetite ; 
Sluttery,  to  such  neat  excellence  oppos'd, 
Should  make  desire  vomit  emptiness, 
Not  so  allurtf  to  feed.c 

Imo.  What  is  the  matter,  trow  ? 

Iach.  The  cloyed  will, — 

That  satiate  vet  unsatisfied  desire, 

That  tub  both  fill'd  and  running, — ravening  first  the  lamb, 
Longs  after  for  the  garbage. 

Imo.  What,  dear  sir, 

Thus  raps  you  ?    Are  you  well  ? 

Iach.  Thanks,  madam ;  well. — Beseech  you,  sir,        [To  Pisanio. 
Desire  my  man's  abode  where  I  did  leave  him : 
He 's  strange  and  peevish.d 

Pis.  I  was  going,  sir, 

To  give  him  welcome.  [Exit 

Imo.  Continues  well  my  lord  his  health,  beseech  you  ? e 

Iach.  Well,  madam. 

Imo.  Is  he  dispos'd  to  mirth  ?    I  hope  he  is. 

•  And  the  rich  crop—]  "Warburton  reads  cope. 

»  Upon  the  numbcrM  beach  f]  The  "  numbered  beach"  is  a  likely  misprint.  Theobald 
changed  it  to, — "  th'  unnumbered  beach."  Might  we  not  read, — «'  the  cumber*  d  beach  ?" 
taking  cumber  d  in  the  sense  either  of  rough)  strewed,  &c.  or  perhaps,  troubled  t 

•  Shittery,  to  such  neat  excellence  oppos'd, 
Should  make  desire  vomit  emptiness, 
Not  so  aUur'd  to  feed.] 

Many  editors  read,  "  vomit  to  emptiness ;"  and  certainly  if  *'  emptiness"  is  Shakespeare's 
word,  "to"  must  be  understood.  In  the  last  line,  a  very  slight  change  would  give  us 
the  sense  there  required ;  read, — 

"  Not  so  allure 't  [i.e.  desire]  to  feed." 

•  Strange  and  peevish.]  That  is,  foreign  and  simple. 

•  Continues  well  my  lord  his  health,  beseech  you?]  This  is  invariably  punctuated, — 

"  Continues  well  my  lord  ?    His  health,  beseech  yon  ?  " 

But  does  not  continue  here,  import,  preserve  as  in  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  Act  IV. 
Sc.  3?— 

"  And  how  shall  we  continue  Claudio." 
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Iach.  Exceeding  pleasant ;  none  a  stranger  there 
So  meny  and  so  gamesome :  he  is  cail'd 
The  Briton  reveller. 

Imo.  When  he  was  here 

He  did  incline  to  sadness ;  and  ofttimes 
Not  knowing  why. 

Iach.  I  never  saw  him  sad. 

There  is  a  Frenchman  his  companion,  one 
An  eminent  monsieur,  that,  it  seems,  much  loves 
A  Gallian  girl  at  home :  he  furnaces 
The  thick  sighs  from  him ;  whiles  the  jolly  Briton — 
Tour  lord,  I  mean — laughs  from 's  free  lungs,  cries, — 0, 
Can  my  sides  hold,  to  think  that  man, — who  knows, 
By  history,  report,  or  his  own  proof, 
What  woman  is,  yea,  what  she  cannot  choose 
But  must  be, — will  his  free  hours  languish  for 
Assured  bondage  f 

Imo.  Will  my  lord  say  so  ? 

Iach.  Ay,  madam ;  with  his  eyes  in  flood  with  laughter: 
It  is  a  recreation  to  be  by, 

And  hear  him  mock  the  Frenchman.    But,  heavens  know, 
Some  men  are  much  to  blame. 

Imo.  Not  he,  I  hope. 

Iaoh.  Not  he :  but  yet  heaven's  bounty  towards  him  might 
Be  us'd  more  thankfully.    In  himself,  *t  is  much ; 
In  you, — which  I  account  his, — beyond  all  talente.b 
Whilst  I  am  bound  to  wonder,  I  am  bound 
To  pity  too. 

Imo.  What  do  you  pity,  sir? 

Iach.  Two  creatures  heartily. 

Imo.  Am  I  one,  sir? 

You  look  on  me :  what  wreck  discern  you  in  mc 
Deserves  your  pity  ? 

Iach.  Lamentable !    What, 

To  hide  me  from  the  radiant  sun,  and  solace 
P  the  dungeon  by  a  snuff? 

Imo.  I  pray  you,  sir, 

Deliver  with  more  openness  your  answers 
To  my  demands.    Why  do  you  pity  me? 

Iach.  That  others  do — 
I  was  about  to  say — enjoy  your But 

*  In  himself,  't  is  much ; 

In  you,— which  I  account  his,  beyond  all  talents.— ] 

"All  talents,"  or  we  mistake,  means  here  incalculable  riches.  The  bounty  of  heaven 
towards  him  is  great  in  his  own  endowments ;  in  its  gift  of  you,  it  is  beyond  ail  estima- 
tion.   By  the  ordinary  pointing,  however, — 

u  In  you, — which  I  account  l^is, — beyond  all  talents, 
Whilst  I  am  bound,"  &c. 

the  word  talents  is  made  to  signify  accomplishments,  and  the  whole  sense  of  the  passage 
miserably  enfeebled. 
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It  is  ail  office  of  the  gods  to  venge  it, 
Not  mine  to  speak  on  't. 

Imo.  You  do  seem  to  know 

Something  of  me,  or  what  concerns  me :  pray  you, — 
Since  doubting  things  go  ill,  often  hurts  more 
Than  to  be  sure  they  do : a  for  certainties 
Either  are  past  remedies ;  or,  timely  knowing, 
The  remedy  then  born, — discover  to  me 
What  both  you  spur  and  stop. 

Iach.  Had  I  this  cheek 

To  bathe  my  lips  upon ;  this  hand,  whose  touch, 
Whose  every  touch,  would  force  the  feeler's  soul 
To  the  oath  of  loyalty ;  this  object,  which 
Takes  prisoner  the  wild  motion  of  mine  eye, 
Fixing*  it  only  here: — should  I  (damn'd  then) 
Slaver  with  lip  as  common  as  the  stairs 
That  mount  the  Capitol :  join  gripes  with  hands 
Made  hard  with  hourly  falsehood  (falsehood,  as 
With  labour) ;  then  by-peeping  b  in  an  eye, 
Base  and  unlustrous c  as  the  smoky  light 
That 's  fed  with  stinking  tallow ;— it  were  fit 
That  all  the  plagues  of  hell  should  at  one  time 
Encounter  such  revolt. 

Imo.  My  lord,  I  fear, 

Has  forgot  Britain. 

Iach.  And  himself.    Not  I, 

Inclined  to  this  intelligence,  pronounce 
The  beggary  of  his  change ;  but 't  is  your  graces 
That,  from  my  mutest  conscience  to  my  tongue, 
Charms  this  report  out. 

Imo.  Let  me  hear  no  more. 

Iach.  0  dearest  soul,  your  cause  doth  strike  my  heart 
With  pity,  that  doth  make  me  sick !    A  lady 
So  fair, — and  fastened  to  an  emperv 
Would  make  the  great'st  king  double, — to  be  partnered 
With  tomboys,  hir*d  with  that  self-exhibition* 
Which  your  own  coffers  yield !  with  diseased  ventures, 
That  play  with  all  infirmities,  for  gold, 
Which  rottenness  can  lend  nature !  such  boil'd  stuff 
As  well  might  poison  poison !    Be  reveng'd ; 

(•)  First  folio,  Fiering. 

•  Since  doubting  things  go  ill,  often  hurts  more 
Than  to  he  sure  they  do:] 

Massinger  was  mindful  of  this  sentiment,  when  in  "  The  Emperor  of  the  East,"  A<  t  V. 
6c.  3.  he  says  :— 

" since  strong  doubts  are 

More  grievous,  for  the  most  part,  than  to  know 

A  certain  loss—" 

b  By-peeping—]  Johnson  changed  this  to  lie  peeping;  and  Mr.  Collier's  annotator 
proposes  bo-peeping* 
«  Unlustrous— 1  The  old  text  has  illustrious  ;  corrected  by  Bowe. 

*  With  that  sell-exhibition—]  The  self -same  pension,  or  allowance* 
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Or  she  that  bore  you  was  no  queen,  and  you 
Becoil  from  your  great  stock ! 

Imo.  Reveng'd! 

How  should  I  be  revenged  ?    If  this  be  true, — 
As  I  have  such  a  heart  that  both  mine  ears 
Must  not  in  haste  abuse, — if  it  be  true, 
How  should  I  be  revenged? 

Iach.  Should  he  make  me 

Live,  like  Diana's  priest,  betwixt  cold  sheets, 
Whiles  he  is  vaulting  variable  ramps, 
In  your  despite,  upon  your  purse  ?    Revenge  it  I 
I  dedicate  myself  to  your  sweet  pleasure ; 
More  noble  than  that  runagate  to  your  bed ; 
And  will  continue  fast  to  your  affection, 
Still  close  as  sure. 

Imo.  What  ho,  Pisanio ! 

Iach.  Let  me  my  service  tender  on  your  lips. 

Imo.  Away! — I  do  condemn  mine  ears  that  have 
So  long  attended  thee. — If  thou  wert  honourable, 
Thou  wouldst  have  told  this  tale  for  virtue,  not 
For  such  an  end  thou  seek'st, — as  base  as  strange. 
Thou  wrong'st  a  gentleman,  who  is  as  far 
Prom  thy  report,  as  thou  from  honour;  and 
Solicit'st  here  a  lady  that  disdains 
Thee  and  the  devil  alike. — What  ho,  Pisanio ! — 
The  king  my  father  shall  be  made  acquainted 
Of  thy  assault;  if  he  shall  think  it  fit, 
A  saucy  stranger,  in  his  court,  to  mart 
As  in  a  Romish  stew,  and  to  expound 
His  beastly  mind  to  us, — he  hath  a  court 
He  little  cares  for,  and  a  daughter  whom* 
He  not  respects  at  all. — What  ho,  Pisanio ! 

Iach.  0  happy  Leonatus !    I  may  say 
The  credit  that  thy  lady  hath  of  thee 
Deserves  thy  trust,  and  thy  most  perfect  goodness 
Her  assured  credit ! — Blessed  live  you  long ! 
A  lady  to  the  worthiest  sir,  that  ever 
Country  calTd  his !  and  you  his  mistress,  only 
For  the  most  worthiest  fit !    Give  me  your  pardon ; 
I  have  spoke  this,  to  know  if  your  affiance 
Were  deeply  rooted ;  and  shall  make  your  lord 
That  which  he  is,  new  o'er :  and  he  is  one 
The  truest  manner'd ;  such  a  holy  witch, 
That  he  enchants  societies  into  him :  * 
Half  all  men's  f  hearts  are  his. 

Imo.  You  make  amends. 

(•)  First  folio,  who,  (t)  First  folio,  mm. 

#  •  That  he  enchants  societies  into  him :]  Malone  quotes  the  following  apposite  iUustra- 
tion  from  Shakespeare's  "Lover's  Complaint:" — 

"  That  he  did  in  the  general  bosom  reign 
Of  young,  of  old ;  and  sexes  both  enchanted  «  •  • 
Consents  bewitch' d,  ere  he  desire,  have  granted." 

VOL.  IV.  B  B 
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Iach.  He  sits  'mongst  men,  like  a  descended  *  god : 
He  hath  a  kind  of  honour  sets  him  off, 
More  than  a  mortal  seeming.    Be  not  angry, 
Most  mighty  princess,  that  I  have  adventured 
To  try  your  taking  of  a  false  report ;  which  hath 
Honour'd  with  confirmation  your  great  judgment 
In  the  election  of  a  sir  so  rare, 
Which  you  know,  cannot  err :  the  love  I  bear  him 
Made  me  to  fan  you  thus ;  but  the  gods  made  you, 
Unlike  all  others,  chaffless.    Pray,  your  pardon. 

Imo.  All 's  well,  sir :  take  my  power  i'  the  court  for  yours. 

Iach.  My  humble  thanks.    I  had  almost  forgot 
To  entreat  your  grace  but  in  a  small  request* 
And  yet  of  moment  too,  for  it  concerns 
Your  lord,  myself,  and  other  noble  friends, 
Are  partners  in  the  business.* 

Imo.  Pray,  what  is  t? 

Iach.  Some  dozen  Romans  of  us,  and  your  lord, — 
The  best  feather  of  our  wing, — have  mingled  sums 
To  buy  a  present  for  the  emperor ; 
Which  I,  the  factor  for  the  rest,  have  done 
In  France :  't  is  plate  of  rare  device,  and  jewels 
Of  rich  and  exquisite  form ;  their  values  great ; 
And  I  am  something  curious,  being  strange, 
To  have  them  in  safe  stowage :  may  it  please  yon 
To  take  them  in  protection  ? 

Imo.  Willingly ; 

And  pawn  mine  honour  for  their  safety :  since 
My  lord  hath  interest  in  them,  I  will  keep  them 
In  my  bedchamber.  ' 

Iach.  They  are  in  a  trunk, 

Attended  by  my  men :  I  will  make  bold 
To  send  them  to  you,  only  for  this  night ; 
I  must  aboard  to-morrow. 

Imo.  0,  no,  no. 

Iach.  Yes,  I  beseech ;  or  I  shall  short  my  word, 
By  length'ning  my  return.    From  Gallia 
I  cross'd  the  seas  on  purpose  and  on  promise 
To  see  your  grace. 

Imo.  I  thank  you  for  your  pains ; 

But  not  away  to-morrow ! 

Iach.  0, 1  must,  madam- 

Therefore,  I  shall  beseech  you,  if  vou  please 
To  greet  your  lord  with  writing,  do 't  to-night : 
I  have  outstood  my  time ;  which  is  material 
To  the  tender  of  our  present. 

Imo.  I  will  write. 

Send  your  trunk  to  me ;  it  shall  safe  be  kept, 
And  truly  yielded  you.    You  are  very  welcome,  [Exeunt 

(*)  First  folio,  defended. 
•  Arc  partners,  &c— ]  7F/to  is  understood,—"  Who  are  partners." 
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ACT    II. 

SCENE  I.— Britain.     Court  before  Cymbeline'*  Palace. 

Enter  Clotect  and  Two  Lords. 

Clo.  Was  there  ever  man  had  snch  luck !  when  I  kissed  the  jack,* 
upon  an  up-cast  to  be  hit  away !  I  had  a  hundred  pound  on't;  and 
then  a  whoreson  Jackanapes  must  take  me  up  for  swearing ;  as  if  I 
borrowed  mine  oaths  of  him,  and  might  not  spend  them  at  my 
pleasure. 

1  Lord.  What  got  he  by  that?  You  have  broke  his  pate  with 
your  bowl. 

2  Lord.  [Aside."]  If  his  wit  had  been  like  him  that  broke  it,  it 
would  have  run  all  out. 

Clo.  When  a  gentleman  is  disposed  to  swear,  it  is  not  for  any 
standers-by  to  curtail  his  oaths,  ha  ? 

2  Lord.  No,  my  lord ;  [Aside.']  nor  crop  the  ears  of  them. 

Clo.  Whoreson  dog ! — I  give  *  him  satisfaction  ?  Would  he  had 
been  one  of  my  rank ! 

2  Lord.  [Aside.]  To  have  smelt  like  a  fool. 

Clo.  I  am  not  vexed  more  at  any  thing  in  the  earth, — a  pox  on 't ! 
I  had  rather  not  be  so  noble  as  I  am ;  they  dare  not  fight  with  me, 
because  of  the  queen  my  mother :  every  Jack-slave  hath  his  belly-full 
of  fighting,  and  I  must  go  up  and  down  like  a  cock  that  nobody  can 
match. 

2  Lord.  [Aside.]  You  are  cock  and  capon  too ;  and  you  crow, 
cock,  with  your  comb  on.b 

Clo.  Sayestthou? 

1  Lord.  It  is  not  fit  yourf  lordship  should  undertake  every  com- 
panion c  that  you  give  offence  to. 

Clo.  No,  I  know  that :  but  it  is  fit  I  should  commit  offence  to  my 
inferiors.    . 

2  Lord.  Ay,  it  is  fit  for  your  lordship  only.d 
Clo.  Why,  so  I  say. 

1  Lord.  Did  you  hear  of  a  stranger  that's  come  to  court  to- 
night? J 

Clo.  A  stranger^  and  I  not  know  on 't ! 

2  Lord.  [Aside.]  He's  a  strange  fellow  himself,  and  knows  it  not. 

(*)  First  folio,  gave.  (t)  Old  text,  you. 

(+)   Old  text,  to  court  night. 

•  When  I  kissed  the  jack,—]  In  the  game  of  Bowline,  or  BowU,  the  small  bowl 
which  is  aimed  at,  was  sometimes  termed  the  Block,  or  the  Jack,  but  more  often  the 
Mistress. 

*  And  you  crow,  cock,  with  your  comb  on.]  A  cocks  comb  was  one  of  the  badges  of 
the  household  fool,  and  hence  the  compound  became  a  synonyme  for  simpleton. 

•  Companion—]  A  contemptuous  expression,  equivalent  to  our  low  fellow. 

*  Ay,  it  is  fit  for  your  lordship  only  .J  This  conveys  a  sarcasm,  but  Cloten  understands 
it  only  in  its  literal  sense. 

BB  2 
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1  Lord.  There's  an  Italian  come;  and,  'tis  thought,  one  of 
Leonatus'  friends. 

Clo.  Leonatus !  a  banished  rascal ;  and  he 's  another,  whatsoever 
he  be.    Who  told  you  of  this  stranger  ? 

1  Lord.  One  of  your  lordship's  pages.  > 

Clo.  Is  it  fit  I  went  to  look  upon  him  ?  Is  there  no  derogation 
in't? 

1  Lord.  You  cannot  derogate,  my  lord. 
Clo.  Not  easily,  I  think. 

2  Lord.  [AsideJ]  You  are  a  fool  granted ;  therefore  your  issues, 
being  foolish,  do  not  derogate. 

Clo.  Come,  I  'U  go  see  this  Italian :  what  I  hare  lost  to-day  at 
bowls,  I  '11  win  to-night  of  him.    Come,  go. 

2  Lord.  I  'U  attend  your  lordship.  [Exeunt  Cloten  and  first  Lord. 
That  such  a  crafty  devil  as  is  his  mother 
Should  yield  the  world  this  ass !  a  woman  that 
Bears  all  down  with  her  brain ;  and  this  her  son 
Cannot  take  two  from  twenty,  for  his  heart, 
And  leave  eighteen.    Alas,  poor  princess, 
Thou  divine  Imogen,  what  thou  endur'st ! 
Betwixt  a  father  by  thy  step-dame  govern'd ; 
A  mother  hourly  coining  plots ;  a  wooer, 
More  hateful  than  the  foul  expulsion  is 
Of  thy  dear  husband,  than  that  horrid  act 
Of  the  divorce  he  'd  make !    The  heavens  hold  firm 
The  walls  of  thy  dear  honour !  keep  unshak'd 
That  temple,  thy  fair  mind !  that  thou  mayst  stand, 
To  enjoy  thy  banish'd  lord  and  this  great  land !  [Exit 


SCENE  II. — The  same.    A  Bedchamber  in  Cymbeline'a  Palace;  m 
one  part  of  it  a  trunk. 

Imogen  in  her  bed  reading;  a  Lady  attending. 

Imo.  Who  *s  there  ?  my  woman  Helen  ?  • 

Lady.  Please  you,  madam. 

Imo.  What  hour  is  it  ? 

Lady.  Almost  midnight,  madam. 

Imo.  I  have  read  three  hours,  then :  name  eyes  are  weak ; 
Fold  down  the  leaf  where  I  have  left :  to  bed : 
Take  not  away  the  taper,  leave  it  burning ; 
And  if  thou  canst  awake  by  four  o'  the  clock, 
I  pr^ythee,  call  me.    Sleep  hath  seiz'd  me  wholly.   m         [Exit  Lady. 
To  your  protection  I  commend  me,  gods ! 
From  fairies,  and  the  tempters  of  the  night, 
Guard  me,  beseech  ye !  [Sleeps.    Iaghimo  steals  from  the  trunk. 

Iaoh.  The  crickets  sing,  and  man's  o'er-labour'd  sense 
Repairs  itself  by  rest.    Our  Tarquin  thus 
Did  softly  press  the  rushes,  ere  he  waken'd 
The  chastity  he  wounded.— Cytherea, 
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How  bravely  thou  becom'st  thy  bed !  fresh  lily, 

And  whiter  than  the  sheets !    That  I  might  touch ! 

But  kiss!  one  kiss! — Rubies  unparagon'd, 

How  dearly  they  do't ! — 'T  is  her  breathing  that 

Perfttmes  the  chamber  thus :  the  flame  o'  the  taper 

Bows  toward  her ;  and  would  under-peep  her  lids, 

To  see  the  enclosed  lights,  now  canopied 

Under  these  windows,  white,  and  azure  lac'd 

With  blue  of  heaven's  own  tinct.* — But  my  design, 

To  note  the  chamber :  I  will  write  all  down : — 

Such,  and  such  pictures : — there  the  window ;  such 

The  adornment  of  her  bed:— the  arras,  figures, 

Why,  such,  and  such ; — and  the  contents  o'  the  story, — 

Ah,  but  some  natural  notes  about  her  body, 

Above  ten  thousand  meaner  moveables 

Would  testify,  to  enrich  mine  inventory : — 

0  sleep,  thou  ape  of  death,  lie  dull  upon  her, 

And  be  her  sense  but  as  a  monument, 

Thus  in  a  chapel  lying ! — Come  off,  come  off; — 

[Taking  off  her  bracelet. 
As  slippery  as  the  Gordian  knot  was  hard ! 
T  is  mine ;  and  this  will  witness  outwardly, 
As  strongly  as  the  conscience  does  within, 
To  the  madding  of  her  lord.— On  her  left  breast 
A  mole  cinque-spotted,  like  the  crimson  drops 
P  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip :  (l)  here 's  a  voucher, 
Stronger  than  ever  law  could  make :  this  secret 
Will  force  him  think  I  have  pickM  the  lock,  and  ta'en 
The  treasure  of  her  honour.    No  more. — To  what  end  ? 
Why  should  I  write  this  down,  that's  riveted, 
Screw'd  to  my  memory  ? — She  hath  been  reading  late 
The  tale  of  Tereus ;  here  the  leaf's  turn'd  down 
Where  Philomel  gave  up ; — I  have  enough : — 
To  the  trunk  again,  and  shut  the  spring  of  it. — 
Swift,  swift,  you  dragons  of  the  night,  that  dawning 
May  bare*  the  raven's  eye !    I  lodge  in  fear ; 
Though  this  a  heavenly  angel,  hell  is  here.  [Clock  strikes. 

One,  two,  three,— Time,  time  I    [Ooes  into  the  trunk.  The  scene  closes. 

(•)  Old  text,  beare. 

-  now  canopied 


Under  these  windows,  white,  and  azure  lao'd 
With  blue  of  heaven's  own  tinct.] 

By  windows  are  meant  her  eyelids.    So,  in  '<  Borneo  and  Juliet,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  1 :— 

"  Thy  eyes'  window  faU, 
Like  death,  when  he  shuts  up  the  day  of  life." 

But  the  beauty  of  this  image  is  not  enhanced  by  the  usual  punctuation : — 

white  and  azure,  lao'd 


With  blue  of  heaven's  own  tinct." 
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SCENE  III. — The  same.     An  Ante-chamber  adjoining  Imogen'* 
Apartments. 

Filter  Cloten  and  Lords. 

1  Lord.  Your  lordship  is  the  most  patient  man  in  loss,  the  most 
coldest  that  ever  turned  up  ace. 

Clo.  It  would  make  any  man  cold  to  lose. 

1  Lord.  But  not  every  man  patient  after  the  noble  temper  of  your 
lordship.    You  are  most  hot  and  furious  when  you  win. 

Clo.  Winning  will  put  any  man  into  courage.  If  I  could  get  this 
foolish  Imogen,  I  should  have  gold  enough.  It  's  almost  morning, 
is 't  not? 

1  Lord.  Day,  my  lord. 

Clo.  I  would  this  music  would  come:  I  am  advised  to  give  her 
music  o'  mornings ;  they  say  it  will  penetrate. — 

Enter  Musicians. 

Come  on ;  tune.  If  you  can  penetrate  her  with  your  fingering,  so ; 
we  11  try  with  tongue  too :  if  none  will  do,  let  her  remain ;  but  I  '11 
never  give  o'er.  First,  a  very  excellent  good-conceited  thing ;  after, 
a  wonderful  sweet  air,  with  admirable  rich  words  to  it, — and  then — 
let  her  consider. 

SONG. 

Hark!  hark!  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings,  (2) 

And  Phabus  'gins  arise. 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 

On  chatted  floteers  that  lies; 
And  winking  Mary-buds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes; 
With  everything  that  pretty  is,* 

My  lady  sweet,  arise: 
Arise,  arise. 

So>  get  you  gone.  If  this  penetrate,  I  will  consider  your  music  the 
better :  if  it  do  not,  it  is  a  vice  *  in  her  ears,  which  horse-hairs  and 
calvetf-guts  nor  the  voice  of  unpaved  eunuch  to  boot,  can  never 
amend.  [Exeunt  Musicians. 

2  Lord.  Here  comes  the  king. 

Clo.  I  am  glad  I  was  up  so  late,  for  that's  the  reason  I  was  up  so 
early:  he  cannot  choose  but  take  this  service  I  have  done  fatherly. 

(*)  Old  tcrt,  «y». 

•  TTfth  everything  that  pretty  is,— ]  Hanraer  changed  this  to,  — 

"  With  all  the  (hinge  that  pretty  bin,"  <fec. 
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Enter  Cymbeline  and  Queen. 

Good  morrow  to  your  majesty,  and  to  my  gracious  mother. 

Cra.  Attend  you  here  the  door  of  our  stem  daughter? 
Will  she  not  forth? 

Olo.  I  have  assailed  her  with  music,*  but  she  vouchsafes  no 
notice. 

Gym.  The  exile  of  her  minion  is  too  new ; 
She  hath  not  yet  forgot  him :  some  more  time 
Must  wear  the  print  of  his  remembrance  out,f 
And  then  she 's  yours. 

Queen.  You  are  most  bound  to  the  king, 

Who  lets  go  by  no  vantages  that  may 
Prefer  you  to  his  daughter.    Frame  yourself 
To  orderly  solicits ;  J  and,  be  friended 
With  aptness  of  the  season ;  make  denials 
Increase  your  services ;  so  seem,  as  if 
You  were  inspirtt  to  do  those  duties  which 
You  tender  to  her ;  that  you  in  all  obey  her, 
Save  when  command  to  your  dismission  tends, 
And  therein  you  are  senseless. 

Olo.  Senseless!  not  so. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Miss.  So  like  you,  sir,  ambassadors  from  Borne ; 
The  one  is  Caius  Lucius. 

Cyil  A  worthy  fellow, 

Albeit  he  comes  on  angry  purpose  now ; 
But  that 's  no  fault  of  his :  we  must  receive  him 
According  to  the  honour  of  his  sender ; 
And  towards  himself,  his  goodness  forespent  on  us, 
We  must  extend  our  notice. — Oar  dear  son, 
When  you  have  given  good  morning  to  your  mistress, 
Attend  the  queen  and  us ;  we  shall  have  need 
To  employ  you  towards  this  Boman. — Gome,  our  queen. 

[Exeunt  Cymbeline,  Queen,  Lords,  and  Messenger. 

Glo.  If  she  be  up,  I'll  speak  with  her;  if  not, 
Let  her  lie  still  and  dream. — By  your  leave,  ho ! —  [Knocks. 

I  know  her  women  are  about  her :  what 
If  I  do  line  one  of  their  hands  ?    'T  is  gold 
Which  buys  admittance ;  oft  it  doth ;  yea,  and  makes 
Diana's  rangers  false*  themselves,  yield  up 
Their  deer  to  the  stand  o'  the  stealer ;  and  't  is  gold 
Which  makes  the  true  man  kill'd,  and  saves  the  thief; 

(«)  Old  text,  mmUk$s.  (f)  First  folio,  on  'f . 

(J)  First  folio,  so/My. 

»  False  themselves,— 1  False  is  here  employed  as  a  rerb.    So,  in  Marlowe's  "  Tambur- 
laine  the  Great,"  Part  I.  Act  II.  6c.  2  :— 

"And  make  him  false  his  faith  unto  the  kin*/' 
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Nay,  sometime  hangs  both  thief  and  true  man :  what 

Can  it  not  do  and  undo  ?    I  will  make 

One  of  her  women  lawyer  to  me ;  for 

I  yet  not  understand  the  case  myself. — 

By  your  leave.  [Knocks. 

Enter  a  Lady. 

Lady.  Who 's  there  that  knocks  ? 

Glo.  A  gentleman. 

Lady.  No  more? 

Clo.  Yes,  and  a  gentlewoman's  son. 

Lady.  That 's  more 

Than  some,  whose  tailors  are  as  dear  as  yours, 
Can  justly  boast  of.    What 's  your  lordship's  pleasure  ? 

Clo.  x  our  lady's  person :  is  she  ready  ? 

Lady.  Ay, 

To  keep  her  chamber. 

Clo.  There 's  gold  for  you ;  sell  me  your  good  report. 

Lady.  How  !  my  good  name  ?  or  to  report  of  you 
What  I  shall  think  is  good  ? — The  princess ! 

Enter  Imogen. 

Clo.  Good-morrow,  fairest  sister ;  your  sweet  hand.      [Exit  Lady. 

Imo.  Good-morrow,  sir.    You  lay  out  too  much  pains 
For  purchasing  but  trouble :  the  thanks  I  give 
Is  telling  you  that  I  am  poor  of  thanks, 
And  scarce  can  spare  them. 

Clo.  Still,  I  swear  I  love  you. 

Imo.  If  you  but  said  so,  't  were  as  deep  with  me : 
If  you  swear  still,  your  recompense  is  still 
That  I  regard  it  not. 

Clo.  This  is  no  answer. 

Imo.  But  that  you  shall  not  say,  I  yield  being  silent, 
I  would  not  speak.    I  pray  you,  spare  me :  'faith, 
I  shall  unfold  equal  discourtesy 
To  your  best  kindness ;  one  of  your  great  knowing 
Should  learn,  being  taught*  forbearance. 

Clo.  To  leave  you  in  your  madness,  't  were  my  sin : 
I  will  not. 

Imo.  Fools  are  not  mad  folks. 

Clo.  Do  you  call  me  fool  ? 

Imo.  As  I  am  mad,  I  do : 
If  you'll  be  patient,  I'll  no  more  be  mad; 
That  cures  us  both.    I  am  much  sorry,  sir, 
You  put  me  to  forget  a  lady's  manners, 
By  being  so  verbal :  and  learn  now,  for  all, 
Tnat  I,  which  know  my  heart,  do  here  pronounce, 
By  the  very  truth  of  it,  I  care  not  for  you ; 
And  am  so  near  the  lack  of  charity, — 
To  accuse  myself,— I  hate  you ;  which  I  had  rather 
You  felt,  than  make 't  my  boast. 
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Clo.  Yon  sin  against 

Obedience,  which  you  owe  your  father.    For 
The  contract  you  pretend  with  that  base  wretch,— 
One  bred  of  alms,  and  foster'd  with  cold  dishes, 
With  scraps  o'  the  court, — it  is  no  contract,  none : 
And  though  it  be  allow\l  in  meaner  parties — 
Yet  who  than  he  more  mean  ? — to  knit  their  6onls 
On  whom  there  is  no  more  dependency 
~>ut  brats  and  beggary)  in  self-figur'd  knot ; 
Yet  you  are  curb'd  from  that  enlargement  by 
The  consequence  o'  the  crown ;  and  must  not  soil  * 
The  precious  note  of  it  with  a  base  slave, 
A  hilding  for  a  livery,  a  squire's  cloth, 
A  pantler, — not  so  eminent. 

Imo.  Profane  fellow ! 

Wert  thou  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  no  more 
But  what  thou  art  besides,  thou  wert  too  base 
To  be  his  groom :  thou  wert  dignified  enough, 
Even  to  the  point  of  envy,  if  't  were  made 
Comparative  for  your  virtues,  to  be  styl'd 
The  under-hangman  of  his  kingdom ;  and  hated 
For  being  preferrtL  so  well. 

Clo.  The  south-fog  rot  him ! 

Imo.  He  never  can  meet  more  mischance  than  come 
To  be  but  nam'd  of  thee.    His  meanest  garment, 
That  ever  hath  but  clipp'd  his  body,  is  dearer 
In  my  respect,  than  all  the  hairs  above  thee, 
Were  they  all  made  such  men. — How  now,  Pisanio ! 

Miter  Pisanio. 

Clo.  His  garment!]    Now,  the  devil — 

Imo.  To  Dorothy  my  woman  hie  thee  presently : — 

Clo.  His  garment! 

Imo.  I  am  sprited  with  a  fool ; 

Frighted,  and  angerM  worse. — Go,  bid  my  woman 
Search  for  a  jewel,  that  too  casually 
Hath  left  mine  arm:  it  was  thy  master's;  'shrew  me, 
If  I  would  lose  it  for  a  revenue 
Of  any  king's  in  Europe.    I  do  think 
I  saw 't  this  morning :  confident  I  am 
Last  night  'twas  on  mine  arm;  I  kiss'd  it: 
I  hope  it  be  not  gone  to  tell  my  lord 
That  I  kiss  aught  but  he. 

Pis.  Twill  not  be  lost 

Imo.  I  hope  so:  go  and  search.  {Exit  Pisaoto. 

Clo.  You  have  abus'd  me . — 

His  meanest  garment! 

Imo.  Ay;  I  said  so,  sir: 

If  you  will  make 't  an  action,  call  witness  to 't. 

(*)  Old  text,  foyle.  (f)  First  folio,  garments. 
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Clo.  I  will  inform  your  father. 

Imo.  Your  mother  too : 

She 's  my  good  lady ;  and  will  conceive,  I  hope, 
But  the  worst  of  me.    So  I  leave  you,*  sir, 
To  the  worst  of  discontent.  [Exit 

Clo.  I  '11  be  reveng'd : 

His  meanest  garment  /—Well.  [Exit 


SCENE  IV. — Rome.    An  Apartment  in  Philario'*  House. 

Enter  Posthumus  and  Philaeio. 

Post.  Fear  it  not,  sir ;  I  would  I  were  so  sure 
To  win  the  king,  as  I  am  bold  her  honour 
Will  remain  hers. 

Pm.  What  means  do  you  make  to  him? 

Post.  Not  any  5  but  abide  the  change  of  time ; 
Quake  in  the  present  winter's  state,  and  wish 
That  warmer  days  would  come :  in  these  sear'd  hopes,* 
I  barely  gratify  your  love ;  they  failing, 
I  must  die  much  your  debtor. 

Phi.  Your  very  goodness,  and  your  company, 
O'erpays  all  I  can  do.    By  this,  your  king 
Hath  heard  of  great  Augustus :  Caius  Lucius 
Will  do 's  commission  throughly :  and  I  think 
He  '11  grant  the  tribute,  send  the  arrearages, 
Or  look  upon  our  Romans,  whose  remembrance 
Is  yet  fresh  in  their  grief. 

Post.  I  do  believe, — 

Statist  though  I  am  none,  nor  like  to  be, — 
That  this  will  prove  a  war ;  and  you  shall  hear 
The  legions,f  now  in  Gallia,  sooner  landed 
In  our  not-fearing  Britain,  than  have  tidings 
Of  any  penny  tribute  paid.    Our  countrymen 
Are  men  more  order'd  than  when  Julius  Caesar 
Smil'd  at  their  lack  of  skill,  but  found  their  courage 
Worthy  his  frowning  at :  their  discipline 
(Now  mingled  J  with  their  courage  §)  will  make  known 
To  their  approvers,  they  are  people  such 
That  mena  upon  the  world. 

Pm.  See!  Iachimo! 

Enter  Iachimo. 
Post.  The  swiftest  harts  have  posted  you  by  land; 

(♦)  Old  text,  your.  (f)  Old  text,  Legim. 

(X)  Old  text,  wing-led.  (})  Old  text,  courages. 

*  In  these  ,sear,d  hopes,—]  The  old  text  has,  "feafd  hope."  Tyrwhitt  suggested, 
"  eear*d  hope*;"  and  the  emendation  is  confirmed  both  by  the  context,  and  the  misprint, 
"Orowne /;arrf  and  tedious,"  of  the  folio  in  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  Aet  £L  Sc  4. 
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And  winds  of  all  the  corners  kiss'd  your  sails, 
To  make  your  vessel  nimble. 

Phi.  Welcome,  sir. 

Post.  I  hope  the  briefness  of  your  answer  made 
The  speediness  of  your  return. 

Iaoh.  Tout  lady 

Is  one  of  the  fairest  that  I  have  look'd  upon. 

Port.  And  therewithal  the  best ;  or  let  her  beauty 
Look  through  a  casement  to  allure  false  hearts, 
And  be  false  with  them. 

Iach.  Here  are  letters  for  you. 

Post.  Their  tenour  good,  I  trust. 

Iach.  'T  is  very  like. 

Phi.  Was  Caius  Lucius  in  the  Britain  court, 
When  you  were  there  ?  a 

Iach.  He  was  expected  then, 

But  not  approach'd. 

POST.  All  is  well  yet. 

Sparkles  this  stone  as  it  was  wont?  or  is  it  not 
Too  dull  for  your  good  wearing  ? 

Iach.  If  I  had*  lost  it, 

I  should  have  lost  the  worth  of  it  in  gold. 
Ill  make  a  journey  twice  as  far,  to  enjoy 
A  second  night  of  such  sweet  shortness,  which 
Was  mine  in  Britain ;  for  the  ring  is  won. 

Post.  The  stone *s  too  hard  to  come  by. 

Iaoh.  Not  a  whit, 

Tour  lady  being  so  easy. 

Poerr.  Make  not*f  sir, 

Your  loss  your  sport :  I  hope  you  know  that  we 
Must  not  continue  friends. 

Iaoh.  Good  sir,  we  must, 

If  you  keep  covenant.    Had  I  not  brought 
The  knowledge  of  your  mistress  home,  I  grant 
We  were  to  question  farther :  but  I  now 
Profess  myself  the  winner  of  her  honour, 
Together  with  your  ring;  and  not  the  wronger 
Of  her  or  you,  having  proceeded  but 
By  both  your  wills. 

Post.  If  you  can  make 't  apparent 

That  you  have  tasted  her  in  bed,  my  hand 
And  ring  is  yours :  if  not,  the  foul  opinion 
You  had  of  her  pure  honour  gains  or  loses 
Your  sword  or  mine,  or  masterless  leaves  J  both 
To  who  shall  find  them. 

Iach.  Sir,  my  circumstances 

(*)  Old  text,  have.  (t)  Fint  folio,  note. 

(J)  Old  text,  leave. 

•  Was  Caius  Lucius,  &o.]    This  speech  in  the  foUo  is  mistakenly  assigned  to 
Posthomus. 
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Being  so  near  the  truth  as  I  will  make  them, 
Must  first  induce  you  to  believe :  whose  strength 
I  will  confirm  with  oath ;  which,  I  doubt  not> 
You'll  give  me  leave  to  spare,  when  you  shall  find 
You  need  it  not. 

Post.  Proceed. 

Iach.  First,  her  bedchamber, — 

S There,  I  confess,  I  slept  not ;  but  profess, 
ad  that  was  well  worth  watching,1)  it  was  hang*d 
With  tapestry  of  silk  and  silver ;  the  story, 
Proud  Cleopatra,  when  she  met  her  Roman, 
And  Cydnus  swell'd  above  the  banks,  or  for 
The  press  of  boats  or  pride :  a  piece  of  work 
So  bravely  done,  so  rich,  that  it  did  strive 
In  workmanship  and  value ;  which  I  wonderM 
•  Could  be  so  rarely  and  exactly  wrought, 
Since  the  true  life  on 't  was — b 

Post.  This  is  true ; 

And  this  you  might  have  heard  of  here,  by  me, 
Or  by  some  other. 

Iach.  More  particulars 

Must  justify  my  knowledge. 

Post.  So  they  must, 

Or  do  your  honour  injury. 

Iach.  The  chimney 

Is  south  the  chamber ;  and  the  chimney-piece, 
Chaste  Dian  bathing :  never  saw  I  figures 
So  likely  to  report  themselves :  the  cutter 
Was  as  another  Nature,  dumb ;  outwent  her, 
Motion  and  breath  left  out. 

Post.  This  is  a  thing 

Which  you  might  from  relation  likewise  reap, 
Being,  as  it  is,  much  spoke  of. 

Iach.  The  roof  o'  the  chamber 

With  golden  cherubins  is  fretted :  her  andirons, — 
I  had  forgot  them, — were  two  winking0  Cupids 


•  Watching, — 1  An  allusion  to  the  practice  of  taming  hawks  by  depriving  them  of 
sleep.    See  note  (*),  p.  407,  Vol.  II. 

*  Since  the  true  Hie  on't  was—]  CapeU  has, — 

"  Since  the  true  life  was  in  it ;" 

Mason  would  read,— 

44  Such  the  true  life  on't  was ;" 

and  Mr.  Collier's  annotator, — 

44  Since  the  true  life  on't  'twas." 
To  any  of  these  we  should  prefer, — 

44  Since  the  true  life  on't  hat." 

But  what  necessity  is  there  for  change  ?    The  speech  was  evidently  intended  to  be 
interrupted  by  Posthumus. 
«  Winking  Cupids— J  Blind  Cupids— Cupids  with  closed  eye*. 
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Of  silver,  each  on  one  foot  standing,  nicely 
Depending  on  their  brands. 

Post.  This  is  her  honour ! — 

Let  it  be  granted  you  have  seen  all  this, — and  praise 
Be  given  to  your  remembrance, — the  description 
Of  what  is  in  her  chamber  nothing  saves 
The  wager  you  have  laid. 

Iach.  Then,  if  you  can, 

[Pulling  out  the  bracelet. 
Be  pale :  I  beg  but  leave  to  air  this  jewel ;  see ! — 
Ana  now  'tis  up  again :  it  must  be  married  , 

To  that  your  diamond ;  1 11  keep  them. 

Post.  Jove ! 

Once  more  let  me  behold  it :  is  it  that 
Which  I  left  with  her? 

Iach.  Sir, — I  thank  her, — that : 

She  stripp'd  it  from  her  arm ;  I  see  her  yet ; 
Her  pretty  action  did  outsell  her  gift, 
And  yet  enrich'd  it  too :  she  gave  it  me, 
And  said  she  priz'd  it  once. 

Post.  May  be  she  pluck'd  it  off 

To  send  it  me. 

Iach.  She  writes  so  to  you,  doth  she  ? 

Post.  0,  no,  no,  no !  'tis  true.    Here,  take  this  too ; 

\fiives  the  ring. 
It  is  a  basilisk  unto  mine  eye, 
Kills  me  to  look  on 't. — Let  there  be  no  honour 
Where  there  is  beauty;  truth,  where  semblance ;  love, 
Where  there 's  another  man :  the  vows  of  women 
Of  no  more  bondage  be,  to  where  they  are  made, 
Than  they  are  to  their  virtues ;  which  is  nothing : — 
0,  above  measure  false ! 

Phi.  Have  patience,  sir, 

And  take  your  ring  again ;  't  is  not  yet  won : 
It  may  be  probable  she  lost  it;  or, 
Who  knows  if  one  of  her  women,*  being  corrupted, 
Hath  stol'n  it  from  her  ? 

Post.  Very  true ; 

And  so  I  hope  he  came  by 't. — Back  my  ring  ;— 
Bender  to  me  some  corporal  sign  about  her, 
More  evident  than  this ;  for  this  was  stol'n. 

Iach.  By  Jupiter,  I  had  it  from  her  arm. 

Post.  Hark  you,  he  swears !  by  Jupiter,  he  swears. 
'T  is  true ; — nay,  keep  the  ring — 't  is  true ;  I  am  sure 
She  would  not  lose  it :  her  attendants  are 

•  Who  know*  if  one  other  women,—]   Of  was  supplied  by  the  second  folio :  the  first 
having, — 

" one  her  women." 

The  expression  is  awkward  without  the  preposition,  unless  we  read, — 

"Who  knows  if  one,  her  women  being  corrupted,"  &c. 
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All  sworn,  (8)  and  honourable : — they  induc'd  to  steal  it ! 

And  by  a  stranger ! — No,  he  hath  enjo/d  her : 

The  cognizance  of  her  incontinency 

Is  this, — she  hath  bought  the  name  of  whore  thus  dearly. — 

There,  take  thy  hire ;  and  ail  the  fiends  of  hell 

Divide  themselves  between  you ! 

Phi.  Sir,  be  patient : 

This  is  not  strong  enough  to  be  believ'd 
Of  one  persuaded  well  of — 

Post.  Never  talk  on 't  5 

She  hath  been  colted  by  him. 

Iach.  If  you  seek 

For  further  satisfying, — under  her  breast 
(Worthy  the*  pressing)  lies  a  mole,  right  proud 
Of  that  most  delicate  lodging :  by  my  life, 
I  kiss'd  it ;  and  it  gave  me  present  hunger 
To  feed  again,  though  full.    You  do  remember 
This  stain  upon  her  ? 

Post.  Ay,  and  it  doth  confirm 

Another  stain,  as  big  as  hell  can  hold, 
Were  there  no  more  but  it. 

Iach.  Will  you  hear  more  ? 

Post.  Spare  vour  arithmetic :  never  count  the  turns ; 
Once,  and  a  million ! 

Iach.  I  '11  be  sworn, — 

Post.  No  swearing. 

If  you  will  swear  you  have  not  done 't,  you  lie ; 
And  I  will  kill  thee,  if  thou  dost  deny 
Thou  'st  made  me  cuckold. 

Iach.  I  '11  deny  nothing. 

Post.  0,  that  I  had  her  here,  to  tear  her  limb-meal ! 
I  will  go  there  and  do 't ;  i*  the  court ;  before 
Her  father : — I  '11  do  something —  [Exit. 

Phi.  Quite  besides 

The  government  of  patience ! — You  have  won : 
Let 's  follow  him,  and  pervert  the  present  wrath 
He  hath  against  himself. 

Iach.  With  all  my  heart.  [Exeunt 


SCENE  Y. — The  same.    Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Posthumus. 

Post.  Is  there  no  way  for  men  to  be,  but  women 
Must  be  half-workers  ?    We  are  all  bastards ; 
And  that  most  venerable  man  which  I 
Did  call  my  father,  was  I  know  not  where 
When  I  was  stamp'd ;  some  coiner  with  his  tools 
Made  me  a  counterfeit :  yet  my  mother  seem'd 

(*)  Old  text,  her. 
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The  Dian  of  that  time :  so  doth  my  wife 

The  nonpareil  of  this. — 0,  vengeance,  vengeance ! — 

Me  of  my  lawful  pleasure  she  restrain'd, 

And  pray'd  me  oft  forbearance ;  did  it  with 

A  pudency  so  rosy,  the  sweet  view  on 't 

Might  well  have  warm'd  old  Saturn ;  that  I  thought  her 

As  chaste  as  unsunn'd  snow: — 0,  all  the  devils! — 

This  yellow  Iachimo,  in  an  hour, — was  't  not  ? — 

Or  less, — at  first?  perchance  he  spoke  not,  but 

Like  a  full-acorn'd  ooar,  a  German  one, 

Cried,  0  /  and  mounted :  found  no  opposition 

But  what  he  look'd  for  should  oppose,  and  she 

Should  from  encounter  guard. — Could  I  find  out 

The  woman's  part  in  me !  for  there 's  no  motion 

That  tends  to  vice  in  man,  but  I  affirm 

It  is  the  woman's  part :  be  it  lying,  note  it 

The  woman's ;  flattering,  hers ;  deceiving,  hers ; 

Lust  and  rank  thoughts,  hers,  hers ;  revenges,  hers; 

Ambitions,  covetings,  change  of  prides,  disdain, 

Nice  longing,  slanders,  mutability, 

All  faults  that  may  be  nam'd,*  nay,  that  hell  knows, 

Why,  hers,  in  part  or  all ;  but  rather,  all :  for  e'en  to  vice 

They  are  not  constant,  but  are  changing  still 

One  vice,  but  of  a  minute  old,  for  one 

Not  half  so  old  as  that.    I  '11  write  against  them, 

Detest  them,  curse  them : — yet 't  is  greater  skill 

In  a  true  hate,  to  pray  they  have  their  will : 

The  very  devils  cannot  plague  them  better.  [Exit. 


ACT    III. 

SCENE  L— Britain.    A  Room  of  State  in  Cymbeline'a  Palace. 

Enter,  from  one  side,  Cymbeline,  Queect,  Cloten,  and  Lords ;  from 
the  other,  Caitjs  Lucius  and  Attendants. 

Cym.  Now  sot,  what  would  Augustus  Caesar  with  us  ? 

Luc.  When  Julius  Caesar, — whose  remembrance  yet 
Lives  in  men's  eyes,  and  will  to  ears  and  tongues 
Be  theme  and  hearing  ever, — was  in  this  Britain, 
And  con^uer'd  it,  Cassibelan,  thine  uncle, — 
Famous  m  Caesar's  praises,  no  whit  less 
Than  in  his  feats  deserving  it, — for  him 
And  his  succession,  granted  Rome  a  tribute, 
Yearly  three  thousand  pounds ;  which  by  thee  lately 
Is  left  untender'd. 

(*)  First  folio,  All  faults  that  name. 
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Queen.  And,  to  kill  the  marvel, 

Shall  be  so  ever. 

Clo.  There  be  many  Caesars, 

Ere  snch  another  Julius.    Britain  is 
A  world  by  itself;  and  we  will  nothing  pay 
For  wearing  our  own  noses. 

Queen.  That  opportunity, 

Which  then  they  had  to  take  from  's,  to  resume 
We  have  again. — Remember,  sir,  my  liege, 
The  kings  your  ancestors ;  together  with 
The  natural  bravery  of  your  isle,  which  stands 
As  Neptune's  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
With  rocks*  unscaleable,  and  roaring  waters; 
With  sands  that  will  not  bear  your  enemies'  boats, 
But  suck  them  up  to  the  top-mast.    A  kind  of  conquest 
Caesar  made  here ;  but  made  not  here  his  brag 
Of  Came,  and  saw,  and  overcame :  with  shame, — 
The  first  that  ever  touch'd  him — he  was  carried 
Prom  off  our  coast,  twice  beaten ;  and  his  shipping, — 
Poor  ignorant  baubles ! — on  our  terrible  seas, 
Like  egg-shells  mov'd  upon  their  surges,  crack'd 
As  easily  'gainst  our  rocks :  for  joy  whereof, 
The  fam'd  Cassibelan,  who  was  once  at  point, — 
0,  giglot  Fortune ! — to  master  Caesar's  sword, 
Made  Lud's  town  with  rejoicing  fires  bright, 
And  Britons  strut  with  courage,  (l) 

Clo.  Come,  there's  no  more  tribute  to  be  paid:  our  kingdom  is 
stronger  than  it  was  at  that  time ;  and,  as  I  said,  there  is  no  more 
such  Caesars :  other  of  them  may  have  crooked  noses ;  but  to  owe 
such  straight  arms,  none. 

Cym.  Son,  let  your  mother  end. 

Clo.  We  have  yet  many  among  us  can  gripe  as  hard  as  Cassibelan : 
I  do  not  say  I  am  one,  but  I  have  a  hand. — Why  tribute  ?  why  should 
we  pay  tribute?  If  Caesar  can  hide  the  sun  from  us  with  a  blanket, 
or  put  the  moon  in  his  pocket,  we  will  pefy  him  tribute  for  light ;  else, 
sir,  no  more  tribute,  pray  you  now. 

Cym.  You  must  know, 
Till  the  injurious  Romans  did  extort 
This  tribute  from  us,  we  were  free :  Caesar's  ambition, — 
Which  swell'd  so  much  that  it  did  almost  stretch 
The  sides  o'  the  world, — against  all  colour,  here 
Did  put  the  yoke  upon 's ;  which  to  shake  off 
Becomes  a  warlike  people,  whom  we  reckon 
Ourselves  to  be.    Say  then,  we  do,  to  Caesar.* 

•  With  rocks  umodUabU,—^  For  rocka,  an  emendation  of  Hanmer,  the  old  text  ham, 
Oakes. 


b  which  to  shake  off 

Becomes  a  warlike  people,  whom  we  reckon 
Ourselves  to  be.    day  then,  we  do,  to  Cesar.] 

The  old  text  tamely,  and,  no  doubt,  erroneously,  has,— 
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Our  ancestor  was  that  Mulmntius,  which 

Ordain'd  our  laws, — whose  use  the  sword  of  Caesar 

Hath  too  much  mangled ;  whose  repair  and  franchise 

Shall,  by  the  power  we  hold,  be  our  good  deed, 

Though  Rome  be  therefore  angry ; — Mulmutius  made  our  laws,* 

Who  was  the  first  of  Britain  which  did  put 

His  brows  within  a  golden  crown,  and  calTd 

Himself  a  king.  (2) 

Luc.  I  am  sorry,  Cymbeline, 

That  I  am  to  pronounce  Augustus  Caesar, — 
Caesar,  that  hath  more  kings  his  servants  than 
Thyself  domestic  officers, — thine  enemy  : 
Receive  it  from  me,  then : — war  and  confusion, 
In  Caesar's  name  pronounce  I  'gainst  thee :  look 
For  fury  not  to  be  resisted. — Thus  defied, 
I  thank  thee  for  myself. 

Cym.  Thou  art  welcome,  Cains. 

Thy  Caesar  knighted  me ;  my  youth  I  spent 
Much  under  him ;  of  him  I  gather'd  honour, 
Which  he  to  seek  of  me  again,  perforce, 
Behoves  me  keep  at  utterance.b    I  am  perfect0 
That  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians,  for 
Their  liberties,  are  now  in  arms, — a  precedent 
Which  not  to  read  would  show  the  Britons  cold : 
So  Caesar  shall  not  find  them. 

Luo.  Let  proof  speak. 

Clo.  His  majesty  bids  you  welcome.  Make  pastime  with  us  a  day 
or  two,  or  longer :  if  you  seek  us  afterwards  in  other  terms,  you  shall 
find  us  in  our  salt-water  girdle :  if  you  beat  us  out  of  it,  it  is  yours ; 


.  whom  we  reckon 


Ourselves  to  be,  we  do.    Say  then  to  Cfesar ;" — 

and  this  is  ordinarily  pointed, — 

" whom  we  reckon 

Ourselves  to  be.    We  do  say  then,"  &c. : — 


Ourselves  to  be.    Say  then,"  &c. 


-  which  we  reckon 


Mr.  Collier's  annotator  very  ingeniously  ascribes  the  words  "we  do"  to  Cloten;  to 
whom,  indeed,  Mr.  Dyce  says,  "  they  evidently  belong."  It  is  pleasant,  and  generally 
safe,  to  agree  with  Mr.  Dyce ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  the  words  in  question  belong 

ignf 


to  the  king's  speech,  but  were  transposed  through  the  negligence  of  transcriber  or  com- 
positor. 

•  Mulmutius  made  our  laws,—]  This,  with  the  next  three  lines,  was  perhaps  either  a 
portion  of  the  old  play  upon  which  Shakespeare  founded  his  "  Cymbeline,"  or  of 
nis  own  first  sketch,  and  were  intended  to  be  superseded  by  the  previous  clause : — 

"  Our  anoestor  was  that  Mulmutius,"  &c. 

•  Behoves  me  keep  at  utterance.]  Requires  me  to  guard  at  the  extremest  peril.  To 
fight  d  Foutrance  in  the  tourney  was  to  combat  to  the  death.  We  meet  with  the  same 
expression  in  "  Macbeth,"  Act  til.  So.  1  :— 

"  Bather  than  so,  come  fate  into  the  list, 
And  champion  me  to  the  utterance.' * 

•  lam  perfect—]  I  am  well  assured. 

VOL.  iv.  c  c 
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if  yon  fall  in  the  adventure,  our  crows  shall  fare  the  better  for  you; 
and  there 's  an  end. 

Luc.  So,  sir. 

Cym.  I  know  your  master's  pleasure,  and  he  mine: 
All  the  remain  is,  welcome.  [Exeunt 


SCENE  II.— TIib  same.    Another  Boom  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Pisanio,  with  a  letter. 

Pis.  How  I  of  adultery  ?    "Wherefore  write  you  not 
What  monster 's  her  accuser  ?  * — Leonatus ! 
0,  master !  what  a  strange  infection 
Is  fall'n  into  thy  ear !    What  false  Italian 
(As  poisonous  tongu'd  as  handed)  hath  prevail'd 
On  thy  too  ready  hearing  ? — Disloyal  I    No : 
She 's  punish'd  for  her  truth,  and  undergoes, 
More  goddess-like  than  wife-like,  such  assaults 
As  would  take  in  some  virtue. — 0,  my  master! 
Thy  mind  to  her  is  now  as  low  as  were 
Thy  fortunes. — How !  that  I  should  murder  her  ? 
Upon  the  love,  and  truth,  and  vows,  which  I 
Have  made  to  thy  command  ? — I,  her  ? — her  blood  ? 
If  it  be  so  to  do  good  service,  never 
Let  me  be  counted  serviceable.    How  look  I, 
That  I  should  seem  to  lack  humanity 
So  much  as  this  fact  comes  to  ? —[Beading.']  Do  H :  the  letter 
That  I  have  sent  her,  by  her  own  command 
Shall  give  thee  opportunity: — 0  damn'd  paper! 
Black  as  the  ink  that 's  on  thee !     Senseless  bauble, 
Art  thou  a  feodary*  for  this  act,  and  look'st 
So  virgin-like  without  ?    Lo,  here  she  comes : — 
I  am  ignorant  in  what  I  am  commanded. 

Enter  Imogen. 

Imo.  How  now,  Pisanio  ? 

Pis.  Madam,  here  is  a  letter  from  my  lord. 

Imo.  Who?  thy  lord?  that  is  my  lord, — Leonatus! 

(•)  Old  text,  accuse ;  altered  by  CapeU. 

*  Feodary — ]  Feodary  here  can  hardly  meaii,  as  Hanmer  surmised,  a  feudal  vassal, 
i.e.  one  holding  his  estate  by  the  tenure  of  suit  and  service.  One  signification  of  the 
word  was,  an  officer  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Wards,  in  Henry  YELL's  reign,  to 
be  present  with,  and  assistant  to  the  Escheators  in  every  county  at  the  finding  of  offices, 
and  to  give  in  evidence  for  the  king.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  Escheators  witness  ; 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Shakespeare,  in  reference  to  those  unpopular  officials,  uses  the 
word  feodary  here,  and  federary  in  "  The  Winter's  Tale,"  Act  H.  Sc.  1  :— 

11  More,  she 's  a  traitor,  and  Camillo  is 
&  federary  with  her" — 

in  the  sense  of  spy  or  intelligencer.  Mason,  however,  contends  that  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  in  both  these  instances,  as  well  as  in  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  Act  II.  Sc.  4,  is  no 
other  than  confederate,  or  accomplice  ; — and  he  may  be  right. 
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O,  learn'd  indeed  were  that  astronomer 

That  knew  the  stars  as  I  his  characters ; 

He  'd  lay  the  future  open. — You  good  gods, 

Let  what  is  here  contained  relish  of  love, 

Of  my  lord's  health,  of  his  content, — yet  not, 

That  we  two  are  asunder, — let  that  grieve  him, — 

(Some  griefe  are  med'cinable ;  that  is  one  of  them, 

For  it  doth  physic  love ;) — of  his  content, 

All  but  in  that ! — Good  wax,  thy  leave :— bless'd  be 

You  bees  ihat  make  these  locks  of  counsel !    Lovers, 

And  men  in  dangerous  bonds,  pray  not  alike ; 

Though  forfeiters  you  cast  in  prison,  yet 

You  clasp  young  Cupid's  tables. — Good  news,  gods !  [Reads. 

"  Justice,  and  your  father's  wrath,  should  he  tatce  me  in  his 
dominion,  could  not  be  so  cruel  to  me,  as  you,  0  the  dearest  of  creatures, 
would  even  renew  me  with  your  eyes*  Take  notice  that  I  am  in  Cam- 
bria, at  Milford-Haven:  what  your  own  love  will,  out  of  this,  advise 
you,  follow.  So  he  wishes  you  all  happiness,  that  remains  loyal  to  his 
vow,  and  your,  increasing  in  love,  "  Leonatus  Posthumus." 

O,  for  a  horse  with  wings ! — Hear'st  thou,  Pisanio  ? 
He  is  at  Milford-Haven :  read,  and  tell  me 
How  far  't  is  thither.    If  one  of  mean  affairs 
May  plod  it  in  a  week,  whymay  not  I 
Glide  thither  in  a  day? — Then,  true  Pisanio, 
(Who  long'st,  like  mc,  to  see  thy  lord ;  who  longest, — 
0,  let  me,  bate, — but  not  like  me : — yet  long'st, — 
But  in  a  fainter  kind : — 0,  not  like  mc ; 
For  mine 's  beyond  beyond)  say,  and  speak  tjiiek, — 
Love's  counsellor  should  fill  the  bores  of  hearing, 
To  the  smothering  of  the  sense, — how  far  it  is 
To  this  same  blessed  Milford :  and,  by  the  way, 
Tell  me  how  Wales  was  made  so  happy  as 
To  inherit  such  a  haven :  but,  first  of  all, 
How  we  may  steal  from  hence ;  and  for  the  gap 
That  we  shall  make  in  time,  from  our  hence-going 
And  our  return,  to  excuse : — but  first,  how  get  hence : 
Why  should  excuse  be  born  or  e'er  begot? 
We  '11  talk  of  that  hereafter.    Pi^ythee,  speak, 
How  many  score*  of  miles  may  we  well  ride 
*Twixt  hour  and  hour? 

Pis.  One  score  'twixt  sun  and  sun, 

Madam,  *s  enough  for  you ;  and  too  much  too. 

Imo.  Why,  one  that  rode  to  's  execution,  man, 
Could  never  go  so  slow :  I  have  heard  of  riding-wagers, 

(*)  First  foUo,  store. 

•  Could  not  be  so  cruel  to  me,  as  you,  0  the  dearest  of  creatures,  would  even  renew  me 
with  your  eyes.]  Not  being  very  intelligible,  this  has  been  diversely  modified  by  the 
critics;  but  was  it  not  intended  to  be  enigmatical  ? 

c  C  2 
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Where  horses  have  been  nimbler  than  the  sands 

That  run  i'  the  clock's  behalf: — but  this  is  foolery : — 

Go,  bid  my  woman  feign  a  sickness :  say 

She  11  home  to  her  father :  and  provide  me  presently 

A  riding  suit,  no  costlier  than  would  fit 

A  franklin's  housewife. 

Pis.  Madam,  you  're  best  consider. 

Imo.  I  see  before  me,  man :  nor  here,  nor  here, 
Hot  what  ensues,  but  have  a  fog  in  them 
That  I  cannot  look  through.    Away,  I  pr'ythee ; 
Do  as  I  bid  thee :  there 's  no  more  to  say ; 
Accessible  is  none  but  Milford  way.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. — Wales.    A  mountainous  Country. 

Enter,  from  a  Cave,  Belarius,  Guiderius,  and  Aitvtraqus. 

Bel.  A  goodly  day  not  to  keep  house,  with  such 
Whose  roof 's  as  low  as  ours !     Stoopra  boys :  this  gate 
Instructs  you  how  to  adore  the  heavens ;  and  bows  you 
To  a  morning's  holy  office :  the  gates  of  monarchs 
Are  arch'd  so  high,  that  giants  may  jet  throughb 
And  keep  their  impious  turbans  on,  without 
Good  morrow  to  the  sun. — Hail,  thou  fair  heaven ! 
We  house  i'  the  rock,  yet  use  thee  not  so  hardly 
As  prouder  livers  do. 

Gui.  Hail,  heaven ! 

Art.  Hail,  heaven ! 

Bel.  Now  for  our  mountain  sport :  up  to  yond  hill, 
Your  legs  are  young ;  I  '11  tread  these  flats.    Consider, 
When  you  above  perceive  me  like  a  crow, 
That  it  is  place  which  lessens  and  sets  off; 
'  And  you  may  then  revolve  what  tales  I  have  told  you 
Of  courts,  of  princes,  of  the  tricks  in  war : 
This  service  is  not  service,  so  being  done, 
But  being  so  allo^d :  to  apprehend  thus, 
Draws  us  a  profit  from  all  things  we  see : 
And  often,  to  our  comfort,  shall  we  find 
The  sharded  beetle  in  a  Wer  hold 

•  Stoop,  boys ;]   This  is  Hanmer's  self-evident  correction :  the  old  text  has,  Slaps 
Boyes. 

b  this  gate 

Instructs  you  how  to  adore  the  heavens ;  and  hows  you 
To  a  morning's  holy  office :  the  gates  of  monarchs 
Are  arch'd  so  high,  that  giants  may  jet  through 
And  keep  their  impious  turbans  on, — ] 

Webster  has  happily  expressed  a  similar  idea : — 

"Yet  stay,  heaven  gates  are  not  so  highly  arch'd 
As  Princes'  pallaces,  they  that  enter  there 
Must  go  upon  their  knees." 

Duchess*  ofMalfy,  Act  IV.  Sc.  2,  4to.  1688. 
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Than  is  the  full-wing'd  eagle.    0,  this  life 
Is  nobler,  than  attending  for  a  check ; 
Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  bribe  ;A 
Prouder,  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk: 
Such  gain  the  cap  of  him  that  makes  'em*  fine, 
Yet  keeps  his  book  uncross'd :  no  life  to  ours. 

Gui.  Out  of  your  proof  you  speak :  we,  poor  unfledged, 
Have  never  wing'd  from  view  o*  the  nest ;  nor  know  not 
What  air's  from  home.    Haply  this  life  is  best, 
If  quiet  life  be  best ;  sweeter  to  you 
That  have  a  sharper  known ;  well  corresponding 
With  your  stiff  age :  but  unto  us  it  is 
A  cell  of  ignorance ;  travelling  abed ; 
A  prison  o'erf  a  debtor,  that  not  dares 
To  stride  a  limit. 

Arv.  What  should  we  speak  of 

When  we  are  old  as  you?  when  we  shall  hear 
The  rain  and  wind  beat  dark  December,  how, 
In  this  our  pinching  cave,  shall  we  discourse 
The  freezing  hours  away  ?    We  have  seen  nothing : 
We  are  beastly ;  subtle  as  the  fox  for  prey ; 
Like  warlike  as  the  wolf  for  what  we  eat : 
Our  valour  is  to  chase  what  flies ;  our  cage 
We  make  a  quire,  as  doth  the  prison'd  bird, 
And  sing  our  bondage  freely. 

Bel.  How  you  speak  I 

Did  you  but  know  the  city's  usuries,b 
And  felt  them  knowingly :  the  art  o'  the  court, 
As  hard  to  leave  as  keep ;  whose  top  to  climb 
Is  certain  falling,  or  so  slippery  that 
The  fear 's  as  bad  as  falling :  the  toil  o'  the  war, 
A  pain  that  only  seems  to  seek  out  danger 
I'  the  name  of  fame  and  honour ;  which  dies  i'  the  search, 
And  hath  as  oft  a  slanderous  epitaph 
As  record  of  fair  act ;  nay,  many  tunes, 
Doth  ill  deserve  by  doing  well ;  what 's  worse, 
Must  court'sy  at  the  censure :— 0,  boys,  this  story 
The  world  may  read  in  me :  my  body 's  mark'd 
With  Soman  swords ;  and  my  report  was  once 

(•)  Old  text,  him.  (t)  Old  text,  or 

*  Richer j  than  doina  nothing  for  a  bribe;]  The  old  text  reads  Bade,  for  which  Rowe 
substituted,  bauble;  Hanmer,  bribe;  Johnson,  brabe;  and  Mr.  Collier  s  annotator,  bob. 
Of  these  emendations,  the  original  being  of  course  wrong,  we  prefer  Hanmer' s  bribe; 
though  we  have  very  little  confidence  even  in  that. 

b  The  citift  usuries,—]  Usuries,  in  this  instance,  would  appear  to  mean  no  more 
than  usage*,  customs.  &c. ;  though,  in  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  Act  III.  Sc.  2,  where  the 
word  occurs  seemingly  in  the  same  general  sense — 4I  *T  was  never  merry  world  since,  of 
two  usuries,  the  merriest  was  put  down,  and  the  worser  allowed  by  order  of  law  a 
furred  gown  to  keep  him  warm ,  — it  certainly  bears  a  particular  reference  to  usury  : 
for  what  says  Taylor,  the  Water-poet,  in  his  u  Waterman's  suit  concerning  Players," 

1630? — 4i and  sleepe  with  a  quieter  spirit  then  many  of  our  furre  goumd  mony- 

monyers  that  are  accounted  good  common-wealths  men." 
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First  with  the  best  of  note :  Cymbeline  lov'd  me ; 

And  when  a  soldier  was  the  theme,  my  name 

Was  not  far  off:  then  was  I  as  a  tree 

Whose  boughs  did  bend  with  fruit :  but  in  one  night, 

A  storm  or  robbery,  call  it  what  you  will, 

Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay,  my  leaves, 

And  left  me  bare  to  weather. 

Gui.  Uncertain  favour ! 

Bel.  My  fault  being  nothing, — as  I  have  told  you  oft, — 
But  that  two  villains,  whose  false  oaths  prevaiPd 
Before  my  perfect  honour,  swore  to  Cymbeline 
I  was  confederate  with  the  Romans :  so, 
Follow'd  my  banishment ;  and,  this  twenty  years, 
This  rock  and  these  demesnes  have  been  my  world : 
Where  I  have  liv'd  at  honest  freedom ;  paid 
More  pious  debts  to  heaven  than  in  all 
The  fore-end  of  my  time. — But,  up  to  the  mountains ! 
This  is  not  hunters'  language : — he  that  strikes 
The  venison  first  shall  be  the  lord  o'  the  feast; 
To  him  the  other  two  shall  minister ; 
And  we  will  fear  no  poison,  which  attends 
In  place  of  greater  state.    I  '11  meet  you  in  the  valleys. 

[Exeunt  Guidebius  and  Arviraous. 
How  hard  it  is  to  hide  the  sparks  of  nature ! 
These  boys  know  little  they  are  sons  to  the  king ; 
Nor  Cymbeline  dreams  that  they  are  alive. 
They  think  they  are  mine :  and,  though  train'd  up  thus  meanly 
I*  the  cave,  wherein  they  bow,a  their  thoughts  do  nit 
The  roofs  of  palaces ;  and  nature  prompts  them, 
In  simple  and  low  things,  to  prince  it  much 
Beyona  the  trick  of  others.    This  Polydore, — 
The  heir  of  Cymbeline  and  Britain,  whom 
The  king  his  father  call'd  Guiderius, — Jove ! 
When  on  my  three-foot  stool  I  sit,  and  tell 
The  warlike  feats  I  have  done,  his  spirits  fly  out 
Into  my  story :  say, — Thus  mine  enemy  fell; 
And  thus  I  set  my  foot  on  's  neck — even  then 
The  princely  blood  flows  in  his  cheek,  he  sweats, 
Strains  his  young  nerves,  and  puts  himself  in  posture 
That  acts  my  words.    The  younger  brother,  Cadwal, 
(Once  Arviragus)  in  as  like  a  figure 
Strikes  life  into  my  speech,  and  shows  much  more 
His  own  conceiving.    Hark !  the  game  is  rous'd ! — 
0,  Cymbeline !  .heaven  and  my  conscience  knows 
Thou  didst  unjustly  banish  me :  whereon, 
At  three  and  two  years  old,  I  stole  these  babes, 
Thinking  to  bar  thee  of  succession,  as 
Thou  reft'st  me  of  my  lands.    Euriphile, 

•  Wherein  they  bow,—]  A  correction  of  Warburton's :  the  old  text  having,  " 
theBowe." 
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Thou  wast  their  nurse ;  they  took  thee  for  their  mother, 

And  every  day  do  honour  to  her  grave : 

Myself  Belarius,  that  am  Morgan  call'd, 

They  take  for  natural  father. — The  game  is  up !  [£-'/. 


SCENE  IV.—T/ie  same.    Near  Milford-Haven. 

.Enter  Pisanio  and  Imogen. 

Imo.  Thou  told'st  me,  when  we  came  from  horse,  the  place 
Was  near  at  hand : — ne'er  long'd  my  mother  so 
To  see  me  first,  as  I  have  now — Pisanio,  man ! 
Where  is  Posthumus  ?    What  is  in  thy  mind 
That  makes  thee  stare  thus  ?    Wherefore  breaks  that  sigh 
From  the  inward  of  thee  ?    One,  but  painted  thus, 
Would  be  interpreted  a  thing  perplex'd 
Beyond  self-explication :  put  tnyself 
Into  a  'haviour  of  less  fear,  ere  wildness 
Vanquish  my  staider  senses.    What 's  the  matter  ? 
Why  tender'st  thou  that  paper  to  me,  with 
A  look  untender  ?    If 't  be  summer  news, 
Smile  to 't  before ;  if  winterly,  thou  need'st 
But  keep  that  count'nance  still.— My  husband's  hand ! 
That  drug-damn'd  Italy  hath  out-craftied  him, 
And  he  's  at  some  hard  point. — Speak,  man ;  thy  tongue 
May  take  off  some  extremity,  which  to  read 
Would  be  even  mortal  to  me. 

Pis.  Please  you  read ; 

And  you  shall  find  me,  wretched  man,  a  thing 
The  most  disdain'd  of  fortune. 

Imo.  [Reads.']  Thy  mistress,  Pisanio,  hath  played  the  strumpet  in 
my  bed:  the  testimonies  whereof  lie  bleeding  in  me.  I  speak  not  out  of 
weak  surmises,  but  from  proof  as  strong  as  my  grief  and  as  certain  as 
I  expect  my  revenge.  That  part,  thou,  Pisanio,  must  act  for  me,  if  thy 
faith  be  not  tainted  with  the  breach  of  hers.  Let  thine  own  hands  take 
away  her  life:  I  shall  give  thee  opportunity  at  Milford-Haven:  she 
hath  my  letter  for  the  purpose:  where,  if  thou  fear  to  strike,  and  to 
make  me  certain  it  is  done,  thou  art  the  pander  to  her  dishonour  and 
equally  to  me  disloyal. 

Pis.  What  shall  I  need  to  draw  my  sword?  the  paper 
Hath  cut  her  throat  already. — No,  't  is  slander, 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword;  whose  tongue 
Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile ;  whose  breath 
Rides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  corners  of  the  world ;  kings,  queens,  and  states, 
Maids,  matrons, — nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave 
This  viperous  slander  enters. — What  cheer,  madam  ? 

Imo.  False  to  his  bed!    What  is  it  to  be  false? 
To  lie  in  watch  there,  and  to  think  on  him  ? 
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To  weep  'twixt  clock  and  clock?  if  sleep  charge  nature, 

To  break  it  with  a  fearful  dream  of  him, 

And  ciy  myself  awake  ?  that 's  false  to 's  bed  ?  is  it  ? 

Pis.  Alas,  good  lady! 

Imo.  I  false  ?    Thy  conscience  witness : — Iachimo, 
Thou  didst  accuse  him  of  incontinency ; 
Thou  then  look'dst  like  a  villain ;  now,  methinks, 
Thy  favour's  good  enough. — Some  jay  of  Italy, 
Whose  mother  was  her  painting,*  hath  betray'd  him : 
Poor  I  am  stale,  a  garment  out  of  fashion ; 
And  for  I  am  richer  than  to  hang  by  the  walls, 
I  must  be  ripp'd :  (3) — to  pieces  with  me ! — 0, 
Men's  vows  are  women's  traitors !    All  good  seeming, 
By  thy  revolt,  0  husband,  shall  be  thought 
Put  on  for  villainy ;  not  born  where 't  grows, 
But  worn  a  bait  for  ladies. 

Pis.  Good  madam,  hear  me. 

Imo.  True  honest  men  being  heard,  like  false  JEneas, 
Were,  in  his  time,  thought  false :  and  Sinon's  weeping 
Did  scandal  many  a  holy  tear ;  took  pity 
From  most  true  wretchedness :  so  thou,  Posthumus, 
Wilt  lay  the  leaven  on  all  proper  men ; 
Goodly  and  gallant,  shall  be  false  and  perjurM, 
From  thy  great  fail. — Come,  fellow,  be  thou  honest : 
Do  thou  thy  master's  bidding :  when  thou  seest  him, 
A  little  witness  my  obedience :  look! 
I  draw  the  sword  myself:  take  it,  and  hit 
The  innocent  mansion  of  my  love,  my  heart: 
Fear  not ;  't  is  empty  of  all  things  but  grief: 
Thy  master  is  not  there,  who  was,  indeed, 
The  riches  of  it :  do  his  bidding ;  strike. 
Thou  mayst  be  valiant  in  a  better  cause, 
But  now  thou  seem'st  a  coward. 

Pis.  Hence,  vile  instrument ! 

Thou  shait  not  damn  my  hand. 

Imo.  Why,  I  must  die; 

And  if  I  do  not  by  thy  hand,  thou  art 
No  servant  of  thy  master's :  against  self-slaughter 
There  is  a  prohibition  so  divine 
That  cravens  my  weak  hand.  .  Come,  here 's  my  heart; 

*  Whose  mother  was  her  painting, — ]  The  meaning,  if  the  text  pe^  rfght,  to,  bet 
painting  was  her  mother,  i.e.  she  ia  made  up  by  art.  In  support  of  this  interpretation, 
Bteerens  cites  a  passage  from  an  old  comedy,  "  —  a  parcel  of  conceited  feather-caps, 
whose  fathers  were  their  garments."  and  the  following,  which  we  find  in  Middleton's 
play  of  "  Michaelmas  Terme,"  Act  III.  Sc.  1,  is  equally  pertinent :—"  Why  should  not  a 
woman  confess  what  she  is  now,  since  the  finest  are  but  deluding  shadows,  begot 
between  tire-women  and  tailors  ?  for  instance  behold  their  parents"  Hanmer  reads, 
"  ythooz  feathers  are  her  painting/*  Capell,  "  Whose  feather  was  her  painting ."  And 
Mr.  Collier's  annotator  proposes  a  change  which  every  one  must  admit  to  be  singularly 
striking  and  ingenious  :— 

"  Some  jay  of  Italy, 
Who  smothers  her  with  painting/'  «o. 
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Something 's  afore 't ;  * — soft>  soft !  we  '11  no  defence ; 

Obedient  as  the  scabbard. — What  is  here  ? 

The  scriptures  of  the  loyal  Leonatus, 

All  turn'd  to  heresy  ?    Away,  away, 

Corruptors  of  my  faith !  you  shall  no  more 

Be  stomachers  to  my  heart !    Thus  may  poor  fools 

Believe  false  teachers.    Though  those  that  are  betrayed 

Do  feel  the  treason  sharply,  yet  the  traitor 

Stands  in  worse  case  of  woe ;  and  thou,  Posthumus, 

That  didst  set  up  my  disobedience  'gainst 

The  king  my  father,  and  makef  me  put  into  contempt 

The  suite  of  princely  fellows,  shall  hereafter  find 

It  is  no  act  of  common  passage,  but 

A  strain  of  rareness :  and  I  grieve  myself, 

To  think  when  thou  shalt  be  disedg'a  by  her 

That  now  thou  tir'st  on,  how  thy  memory 

Will  then  be  pangM  by  me. — IVythee,  despatch : 

The  lamb  entreats  the  butcher :  where 's  thy  knife? 

Thou  art  too  slow  to  do  thy  master's  bidding, 

When  I  desire  it  too. 

Pis.  0  gracious  lady, 

Since  I  received  command  to  do  this  business, 
I  have  not  slept  one  wink. 

Imo.  Do  %  and  to  bed  then. 

Pis.  I'll  wake*  mine  eye-balls  first. 

Imo.  Wherefore,  then, 

Didst  undertake  it  ?    Why  hast  thou  abus'd 
So  many  miles  with  a  pretence  ?  this  place  ? 
Mine  action,  and  thine  own ?  our  horses'  labour? 
The  time  inviting  thee?  the  perturb'd  court, 
For  my  being  absent ;  whercunto  I  never 
Purpose  return  ?    Why  hast  thou  gone  so  far, 


(•)  Old  text,  c-foot.  (t)  Old  text,  makes, 

•  I'll  wake  mine  eye-balls  first]  This  is  invariably  printed  after  Hanmer, 

"I'll  wake  mine  eye-balls  blind  first ;" 

except  by  Mr.  Collier,  who  adopts  the  almost  ludicrous  alteration  suggested  by  his 
annotator : — 

u  I'U  crack  mine  eye-balls  first." 

There  is  not  the  slightest  need  for  change  of  any  kind.  Wake  is  a  synonyme  for  xcatch  ; 
and  to  watch  is  a  technical  term  in  falconry  for  the  cruel  method  of  taming  the  newlv- 
taken  hawks,  bv  depriving  them  of  sleep.  (See  note  (e),  p.  407,  Vol.  II.)  "  I  'U  wake 
mine  eye-balls,*'  then,  means,  "  I'll  prevent  sleep  even  by  the  torture  of  my  eye-balls." 
The  very  expression,  indeed,  though  overlooked  by  all  the  editors,  occurs  in  (<  Lust's 
Dominion,"  Act  I.  Sc.  2: — 

" VMttillwake 

And  waste  these  balls  of  sight,"  &c. 

See  also  Middleton's  play  of  '<  The  Roaring  Girl,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  2  :— 

"  I  '11  ride  to  Oxford,  and  watch  out  mine  eyes, 
But  I  wiU  hear  the  Brazen-head  speak." 
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To  be  unbent  when  thou  hast  ta'en  thy  stand, 
The  elected  deer  before  thee  ? 

Pis.  But  to  win  time 

To  lose  so  bad  employment ;  in  the  which 
I  have  considcr'd  of  a  course.  Good  lady, 
Hear  me  with  patience. 

Imo.  -  Talk  thy  tongue  weary ;  speak : 

I  have  heard  I  am  a  strumpet ;  and  mine  ear, 
Therein  false  struck,  can  take  no  greater  wound, 
Nor  tent  to  bottom  that :  but  speak. 

Pis.  Then,  madam, 

I  thought  you  would  not  back  again. 

Imo.  Most  like, 

Bringing  me  here  to  kill  me. 

Pis.  Not  so,  neither: 

But  if  I  were  as  wise  as  honest,  then 
My  purpose  would  prove  well.    It  cannot  be 
But  that  my  toaster  is  abus'd : 
Some  villain,  ay,  and  singular  in  his  art, 
Hath  done  you  both  this  cursed  injury. 

Imo.  Some  Roman  courtezan. 

Pis.  No,  on  my  life. 

I  '11  give  but  notice  you  are  dead,  and  send  him 
Some  bloody  sign  of  it ;  for  't  is  commanded 
I  should  do  so :  you  shall  be  miss'd  at  court, 
And  that  will  well  confirm  it. 

Imo.  Why,  good  fellow, 

What  shall  I  do  the  while  ?  where  bide  ?  how  live  ? 
Or  in  my  life  what  comfort,  when  I  am 
Dead  to  my  husband  ? 

Pis.  If  you  '11  back  to  the  court, — 

Imo.  No  court*  no  father ;  nor  no  more  ado 
With  that  harsh,  noble,  simple,  nothing, — 
That  Cloten,  whose  love-suit  hath  been  to  me 
As  fearful  as  a  siege. 

Pis.  If  not  at  court, 

Then  not  in  Britain  must  you  bide. 

Imo.  m  Where  then? 

Hath  Britain  all  the  sun  that  shines?    Day,  night, 
Are  they  not  but  in  Britain  ?    I'  the  world's  volume 
Our  Britain  seems  as  of  it,  but  not  in 't ; 
In  a  great  pool,  a  swan's  nest:  pr'ythee,  think 
There  's  livers  out  of  Britain. 

Pis.  I  am  most  glad 

You  think  of  other  place.  The  ambassador, 
Lucius  the  Soman,  comes  to  Milford-Haven 
To-morrow :  now,  if  you  could  wear  a  mind  a 

•  if  you  could  wear  a  mind 

2>arkt  &c] 

"To  wear  a  dark  mind;*  Johnson  remarks,  "is  to  carry  a  mind  impenetrable  to 
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Dark  as  your  fortune  is — and  but  disguise 
That  which,  to  appear  itself,  must  not  yet  be 
But  by  self-danger ; — you  should  tread  a  course 
Pretty,"  and  fall  of  view :  yea,  haply,  near 
The  residence  of  Posthumus, — so  nigh  at  least 
That,  though  his  actions  were  not  visible,  yet 
Keport  should  render  him  hourly  to  your  ear, 
As  truly  as  he  moves. 

Imo.  0,  for  such  means ! 

Though  peril  to  my  modesty,  not  death  on't, 
I  would  adventure. 

Pis.  Well,  then,  here 's  the  point : 

You  must  forget  to  be  a  woman ;  change 
Command  into  obedience ;  fear  and  niceness, — 
The  handmaids  of  all  women,  or,  more  truly, 
Woman  it  pretty  self, — into  a  waggish  courage ; 
Eeady  in  gibes,  quick-answer'd,  saucy,  and 
As  quarrelou8  as  the  weasel ;  nay,  you  must 
Forget  that  rarest  treasure  of  your  cheek, 
Exposing  it, — but,  0,  the  harder  heart ! 
Alack,  no  remedy ! — to  the  greedy  touch 
Of  common-kissing  Titan :  and  forget 
Your  laboursome  and  dainty  trims,  wherein 
You  made  great  Juno  angry. 

Imo.  Nay,  be  brief: 

I  see  into  thy  end,  and  am  almost 
A  man  already. 

Pis.  First,  make  yourself  but  like  one. 

Foi^thinking  this,  I  have  already  fit, 
('Tis  in  my  cloak-bag)  doublet,  hat,  hose,  all 
That  answer  to  them:  would  you,  in  their  serving, 
And  with  what  imitation  you  can  borrow 
From  youth  of  such  a  season,  'fore  noble  Lucius 
Present  yourself,  desire  his  service,  tell  him 
Wherein  you  're  happy,b — which  will  make  him  know,c 


the  search  of  others.    Darkness,  applied  to  the  mind,  is  secrecy;  applied  to  the  fortune, 
isobsct    •-■-•■«  .......... 

would 


is  obscurity."    Warburton,  however,  suspected  "mind"  to  be  an  error  of  the  press,  and 
""  read,— 


'•• if  you  could  wear  a  mien  * 

Dark,"  &c. 

•  Pretty,  and  full  of  view:]  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  proposes  to  read, — 

"  iViVy,  yet  full  of  view ;" 

and,  but  that  this  implies  the  misprinting  of  two  words  together,  we  should  un- 
hesitatingly adopt  the  emendation;  for  " Privy"  restores  sense  to  the  passage,  and  may 
easily  have  been  mistaken  for  "Pretty"  in  old  writing,  where  the  one  was  spelt 
"  Pnvie,"  and  the  other  "  Pretie." 

*  Wherein  you're  happy,— ]  i.e.  accomplished. 


■  which  wUl  make  him  know, 


If  that  his  head  have  ear  in  music, — ] 
This  1b  the  reading  of  the  old  text ;  the  modern,  following  Hanmer,  has,— 
" which  you  *U  make  him  know;" 
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If  that  his  head  have  ear  in  music, — doubtless 
With  joy  he  will  embrace  you ;  for  he 's  honourable, 
And,  doubling  that,  most  holy.    Your  means  abroad,1 
You  have  me,  rich ;  and  I  will  never  fail 
Beginning  nor  supplyment. 

Imo.  Thou  art  all  the  comfort 

The  gods  will  diet  me  with.    Pry'thee,  away  :e 
There 's  more  to  be  considered ;  but  we  '11  even 
All  that  good  time  will  give  us :  this  attempt 
I  'm  soldier  to,  and  will  abide  it  with 
A  prince's  courage.    Away,  I  pr'ythee. 

ris.  Well,  madam,  we  must  take  a  short  farewell ; 
Lest,  being  miss'd,  I  be  suspected  of 
Your  carriage  from  the  court.    My  noble  mistress, 
Here  is  a  box ;  I  had  it  from  the  queen ; 
What 's  in 't  is  precious ;  if  you  are  sick  at  sea, 
Or  stomach-qualm'd  at  land,  a  dram  of  this 
Will  drive  away  distemper. — To  some  shade, 
And  fit  you  to  your  manhood: — may  the  gods 
Direct  you  to  the  best ! 

Imo.  Amen :  I  thank  thee.  \_ExeunU 


SCENE  V.— Britain,    A  Boom  in  Cymbeline'a  Palace. 

Enter  Cymbeline,  Queen,  Cloten,  Lucius,  and  Lords. 

Cym.  Thus  far ;  and  so  farewell. 

Luc.  Thanks,  royal  sir. 

My  emperor  hath  wrote ;  I  must  from  hence ; 
And  am  right  sorry  that  I  must  report  ye 
My  master's  enemy. 

Cym.  Our  subjects,  sir, 

Will  not  endure  his  yoke ;  and  for  ourself 
To  show  less  sovereignty  than  they,  must  needs 
Appear  unkinglike. 

Luc.  So,  sir ;  I  desire  of  you 

A  conduct  over-land,  to  Milford-Haven. — 
Madam,  all  joy  befall  your  grace, — and  you ! 

Cym.  My  lords,  you  are  appointed  for  that  office, 
The  due  of  honour  in  no  point  omit. — 
So,  farewell,  noble  Lucius. 


•  which  you  will  make  him  know ;" 


but  neither 
"Which  will 


ia  satisfactory.    We  might  perhaps  come  nearer  to  Shakespeare  by  reading,— 
11  make  him  bow"  i.e.  incline,  yxdd,  &c. ;  a  change  supported  by, — 

"  Orpheus,  with  his  lute,  made  trees 
And  the  mountain  tops  that  freeze 
Bovo  themselves,  when  he  did  sing." 

Hen.  VIII.  Act  HI.  Sc.  1. 
•  Abroad, — ]  DuburucL,  expended. 
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Luc.  Your  hand,  my  lord. 

Clo.  Receive  it  friendly :  but  from  this  time  forth 
I  wear  it  as  your  enemy. 

Luc.  Sir,  the  event 

Is  yet  to  name  the  winner:  fare  you  well. 

Cym.  Leave  not  the  worthy  Lucius,  good  my  lords, 
Till  he  have  cross'd  the  Severn. — Happiness ! 

{Exeunt  Lucius  and  LoroV 

Queen.  He  goes  hence  frowning :  but  it  honours  us 
That  we  have  given  him  cause. 

Clo.  'T  is  all  the  better ; 

Your  valiant  Britons  have  their  wishes  in  it. 

Cym.  Lucius  hath  wrote  already  to  the  emperor 
How  it  goes  here.    It  fits  us  therefore  ripely 
Our  chariots  and  our  horsemen  be  in  readiness : 
The  powers  that  he  already  hath  in  Gallia 
Will  soon  be  drawn  to  head,  from  whence  he  moves 
His  war  for  Britain. 

Queen.  'T  is  not  sleepy  business ; 

But  must  be  look'd  to  speedily  and  strongly. 

Cym.  Our  expectation  that  it  would  be  thus 
Hath  made  us  forward.    But,  my  gentle  queen, 
Where  is  our  daughter?    She  hath  not  appear'd 
Before  the  Roman,  nor  to  us  hath  tenderM 
The  duty  of  the  day :  she  looks  *  us  like 
A  thing  more  made  of  malice  than  of  duty : 
We  have  noted  it. — Call  her  before  us ;  for 
We  have  been  too  slight  in  suiferance.  {Exit  an  Attendant. 

Queen.  Royal  sir, 

Since  the  exile  of  Posthumus,  most  retir'd 
Hath  her  life  been :  the  cure  whereof,  my  lord, 
'T  is  time  must  do.    Beseech  your  majesty, 
Forbear  sharp  speeches  to  her :  she 's  a  lady 
So  tender  of  rebukes,  that  words  are  strokes,! 
And  strokes  death  to  her. 

Re-enter  Attendant. 

Cym.  Where  is  she,  sir?    How 

Can  her  contempt  be  answefd  ? 

Atten.  Please  you,  sir, 

Her  chambers  are  all  lock'd,  and  there 's  no  answer 
That  will  be  given  to  the  loud'st }  of  noise  we  make. 

Queen.  My  lord,  when  last  I  went  to  visit  her, 
She  pray'd  me  to  excuse  her  keeping  close ; 
Whereto  constraint  by  her  infirmity, 
She  should  that  duty  leave  unpaid  to  you, 
Which  daily  she  was  bound  to  proffer:  this 

(*)  First  folio,  hohe.  (t)  First  folio,  stroke. 

(X)  Old  text,  hud. 
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She  wish'd  me  to  make  known ;  bat  our  great  court 
Made  me  to  blame  in  memory. 

Cy3L  Her  doors  lockM  ? 

Not  seen  of  late  ?    Grant,  heavens,  that  which  I  fear 
Prove  false!  [ExiL 

Queen.        Son,  I  say,  follow  the  king. 

Clo.  That  man  of  hers,  Pisanio,  her  old  servant, 
I  have  not  seen  these  two  days. 

Queen.  Go,  look  after.—       [Exit  Cloten. 

Pisanio,  thou  that  stand'st  so  for  Posthumus ! — 
He  hath  a  drug  of  mine :  I  pray,  his  absence 
Proceed  by  swallowing  that;  for  he  believes 
It  is  a  thing  most  precious.    But  for  her, 
Where  is  she  gone  ?    Haply,  despair  hath  seiz'd  her ; 
Or,  wingM  with  fervour  of  her  love,  she 's  flown 
To  her  desir'd  Posthumus:  gone  she  is 
To  death,  or  to  dishonour ;  and  my  end 
Can  make  good  use  of  either :  she  being  down, 
I  have  the  placing  of  the  British  crown. 

Be-enter  Clotkn. 
How  now,  my  son  ? 

Clo.  'T is  certain  she  is  fled: 

Go  in  and  cheer  the  king,  he  rages ;  none 
Dare  come  about  him. 

Queen.  All  the  better:  may 

This  night  forestall  him  of  the  coming  day !  \ExiL 

Clo.  I  love  and  hate  her :  for*  she 's  fair  and  royal, 
And  that  she  hath  all  courtly  parts  more  exquisite 
Than  lady,  ladies,  woman ;  from  every  one 
The  best  she  hath,  and  she,  of  all  compounded, 
Outsells  them  all, — I  love  her  therefore ;  but, 
Disdaining  me,  and  throwing  favours  on 
The  low  Posthumus,  slanders  so  her  judgment, 
That  what's  else  rare  is  chok'd ;  and,  in  that  point, 
I  will  conclude  to  hate  her,  nay,  indeed, 
To  be  reveng*d  upon  her.    For,  when  fools 
Shall— 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Who  is  here  ?    What !  are  you  ^cking,b  sirrah  ? 
Come  hither :  ah,  you  precious  pander !     Villain, 
Where  is  thy  lady  ?    In  a  word !  or  else 
Thou  art  straightway  with  the  fiends. 

Pis.  0,  good  my  lord ! 

Clo.  Where  is  thy  lady  ?  or,  by  Jupiter 
I  will  not  ask  again !    Close  villain, 
I  '11  have  this  secret  from  thy  heart,  or  rip 
Thy  heart  to  find  it.    Is  she  with  Posthumus, 

•  For—]  i.e.  became.  »»  acking,— ]  Plotting,  contriving,  scheming. 
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From  whose  so  many  weights  of  baseness  cannot 
A  dram  of  worth  be  drawn  ? 

Pis.  Alas,  my  lord, 

How  can  she  be  with  him  ?    When  was  she  miss'd  ? 
He  is  in  Rome. 

Clo.  Where  is  she,  sir  ?    Come  nearer ; 

No  farther  halting :  satisfy  me  home 
What  is  become  of  her  ? 

Pis.  0,  my  all-worthy  lord ! 

Clo.  All-worthy  villain ! 

Discover  where  thy  mistress  is,  at  once, 
At  the  next  word, — no  more  of  worthy  lord, — 
Speak !  or  thy  silence  on  the  instant  is 
Thy  condemnation  and  thy  death. 

Pis.  Then,  sir, 

This  paper  is  the  history  of  my  knowledge 
Touching  her  flight.  [Presenting  a  letter. 

Clo.  Let  *s  see 't : — I  will  pursue  her 

Even  to  Augustus*  throne. 

Pis.  [AsndeJ]  Or  this,  or  perish. 

She 's  far  enough ;  and  what  he  learns  by  this, 
May  prove  his  travel,  not  her  danger. 

Clo.  Hum ! 

Pis.  [Aside."]  I  '11  write  to  my  lord  she 's  dead.    0  Imogen, 
Safe  mayst  thou  wander,  safe  return  agen ! 

Clo.  Sirrah,  is  this  letter  true  ? 

Pis.  Sir,  as  I  think. 

Clo.  It  is  Posthumus'  hand ;  I  know 't. — Sirrah,  if  thou  wouldst 
not  be  a  villain,  but  do  me  true  service,  undergo  those  employments 
wherein  I  should  have  cause  to  use  thee,  with  a  serious  industry, — 
that  is,  what  villainy  soe'er  I  bid  thee  do,  to  perform  it  directly  and 
truly, — I  would  think  thee  an  honest  man;  thou  shouldst  neither 
want  my  means  for  thy  relief  nor  my  voice  for  thy  preferment. 

Pis.  Well,  my  good  lord. 

Clo.  Wilt  thou  serve  me? — for  since  patiently  and  constantly  thou 
hast  stuck  to  the  bare  fortune  of  that  beggar  Posthumus,  thou  canst 
not,  in  the  course  of  gratitude,  but  be  a  diligent  follower  of  mine, — 
wilt  thou  serve  me  ? 

Pis.  Sir,  I  will. 

Clo.  Give  me  thy  hand;  here's  my  purse.  Hast  any  of  thy  late 
master's  garments  in  thy  possession  ? 

Pis.  I  have,  my  lord,  at  my  lodging,  the  same  suit  he  wore  when 
he  took  leave  of  my  lady  and  mistress. 

Clo.  The  first  service  thou  dost  me,  fetch  that  suit  hither:  let  it 
be  thy  first  service ;  go. 

Pis.  I  shall,  my  lord.  [Exit 

Clo.  Meet  thee  at  Milford-Havm: — I  forgot  to  ask  him  one  thing ; 
1*11  remember 't  anon: — even  there,  thou  villain  Posthumus,  will  I 
kill  thee. — I  would  these  garments  were  come.  She  said  upon  a  time, 
— the  bitterness  of  it  I  now  belch  from  my  heart, — that  she  held  the 
very  garment  of  Posthumus  in  more  respect  than  my  noble  and  natural 
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person,  together  with  the  adornment  of  my  qualities.  With  that 
suit  upon  my  back,  will  I  ravish  her :  first  kill  him,  and  in  her  eyes ; 
there  shall  she  see  my  valour,  which  will  then  be  a  torment  to  her 
contempt.  He  on  the  ground,  mv  speech  of  insultment  ended  on  his 
dead  body, — and  when  my  lust  hatn  dined,  (which,  as  I  say,  to  vex 
her  I  will  execute  in  the  clothes  that  she  so  praised)  to  the  court  1 11 
knock  her  back,  foot  her  home  again.  She  hath  despised  me 
rejoicingly,  and  I  '11  be  merry  in  my  revenge. 

Re-enter  Pisanio,  with  the  clothes. 

Be  those  the  garments? 

Pis.  Ay,  my  noble  lord. 

Clo.  How  long  is't  since  she  went  to  Milford-Haven? 

Pis.  She  can  scarce  be  there  yet. 

Clo.  Bring  this  apparel  to  my  chamber;  that  is  tte  second  thing 
that  I  have  commanded  thee;  the  third  is,  that  thou  wilt  be  a 
voluntary  mute  to  my  design.  Be  but  duteous,  and  true  preferment 
shall  tender  itself  to  thee. — My  revenge  is  now  at  Milford:  would  I 
had  wings  to  follow  it ! — Come,  and  be  true.  [Exit. 

Pis.  Thou  bidd'st  me  to  my  loss:  for,  true  to  thee 
Were  to  prove  false,  which  I  will  never  be, 
To  him  that  is  most  true. — To  Milford  go, 
And  find  not  her  whom  thou  pursu'st.— Flow,  flow 
You  heavenly  blessings  on  her ! — This  fool's  speed 
Be  cross'd  with  slowness ;  labour  be  his  meed !  [EriL 


SCENE  VI.— Wales.    Before  (he  Cave  0/Belarius. 

Enter  Imogen,  in  boy's  clothes. 

Imo.  I  see  a  man's  life  is  a  tedious  one  : 
I  have  tir^d  myself;  and  for  two  nights  together  . 
Have  made  the  ground  my  bed.    I  should  be  sick, 
But  that  my  resolution  helps  me. — Milford, 
When  from  the  mountain-top  Pisanio  showM  thee, 
Thou  wast  within  a  ken :  0  Jove !  I  think 
Foundations  fly  the  wretched ;  such,  I  mean, 
Where  they  should  be  reliev'd.    Two  beggars  told  me 
I  could  not  miss  my  way :  will  poor  folks  lie, 
That  have  afflictions  on  them,  knowing  't  is 
A  punishment  or  trial  ?    Yes ;  no  wonder. 
When  rich  ones  scarce  tell  true :  to  lapse  in  fulness 
Is  sorer  than  to  lie  for  need ;  and  falsehood 
Is  worse  in  kings  than  beggars. — My  dear  lord ! 
Thou  art  one  o'  the  false  ones :  now  I  think  on  thee, 
My  hunger 's  gone ;  but  even  before,  I  was 
At  point  to  sink  for  food.— But  what  is  this  ? 
Here  is  a  path  to 't :  't  is  some  savage  hold : 
I  were  best  not  call ;  I  dare  not  call :  yet  famine, 
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Ere  clean  it  o'erthrow  nature,  makes  it  valiant. 

Plenty,  and  peace,  breeds  cowards ;  hardness  ever 

Of  hardiness  is  mother. — Ho !  who 's  here  ? 

If  any  thing  that 's  civil,  speak ; — if  savage — 

Take  or  lend. — Ho ! — No  answer ?  then  I'll  enter. 

Best  draw  my  sword ;  and  if  mine  enemy 

Bnt  fear  the  sword  like  me,  he  '11  scarcely  look  ori't. 

Such  a  foe,  good  heavens !  {Goes  into  the  cave. 

Enter  Belarius,  Guiderius,  and  Abtoulgus. 

Bel.  Yon,  Polydore,  have  provM  best  woodman,  and 
Are  master  of  the  feast :  Cadwal  and  I 
Will  play  the  cook  and  servant ;  't  is  our  match : 
The  sweat  of  industry  would  dry  and  die, 
But  for  the  end  it  works  to.    dome ;  our  stomachs 
Will  make  what's  homely,  savoury :  weariness 
Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  resty*  sloth 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard.— Now,  peace  be  here, 
Poor  house  that  keep'st  thyself! 

Gui.  I  am  throughly  wear}'. 

Aev.  I  am  weak  with  toil,  vet  strong  in  appetite. 

Gui.  There  is  cold  meat  i'  the  cave ;  we  '11  browse  on  that 
Whilst  what  we  have  kill'd  be  cook'd. 

Bel.  Stay ;  come  not  in : 

[Looking  in. 
But  that  it  eats  our  victuals,  I  should  think 
Here  were  a  fairy. 

Gui.  What 's  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Bel.  By  Jupiter,  an  angel !  or,  if  not, 
An  earthly  paragon ! — Behold  divineness 
No  elder  than  a  boy ! 

Re-enter  Imogen. 

Imo.  Good  masters,  harm  me  not: 

Before  I  enter*d  here,  I  call'd ;  and  thought 
To  have  beggM  or  bought  what  I  have  took :  good  troth, 
I  have  stolen  nought ;  nor  would  not,  though  I  had  found 
Gold  strewM  i'  the  floor.    Here  's  money  for  my  meat : 
I  would  have  left  it  on  the  board,  so  soon 
As  I  had  made  my  meal;  and  parted 
With  prayers  for  the  provider. 

Gui.  Money,  youth? 

Arv.  All  gold  and  silver  rather  turn  to  dirt! 
As  'tis  no  better  reckon'd,  but  of  those 
Who  worship  dirty  gods. 

Imo.  I  see  you  are  angry: 

Enow,  if  you  kill  me  for  my  fault,  I  should 
Have  died  had  I  not  made  it. 

•  Best?  tloth—]  2>k#,  idle,  perhaps  uneasy,  sloth. 
vol.  rv.  D  r> 
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Bel.  Whither  bound  ? 

Imo.  To  Milford-Haven. 

Bel.  What '8  your  name? 

Imo.  Pidele,  sir :  I  have  a  kinsman  who 
Is  bound  for  Italy ;  he  embark'd  at  Milford ; 
To  whom  being  going,  almost  spent  with  hunger, 
I  am  faLTn  in  this  offence!. 

Bel.  IVythee,  fair  youth, 

Think  us  no  churls,  nor  measure  our  good  minds 
By  this  rude  place  we  live  in.    Well  encountered ! 
'T  is  almost  night :  you  shall  have  better  cheer 
Ere  you  depart ;  and  thanks  to  stay  and  eat  it — 
Boys,  bid  him  welcome. 

Gui.  Were  you  a  woman,  youth, 

I  should  woo  hard  but  be  your  groom : — in  honesty, 
I  bid  for  you  as  I  *d  buy.* 

Arv.  I  '11  make 't  my  comfort 

He  is  a  man ;  I  '11  love  him  as  my  brother : — 
And  such  a  welcome  as  I  *d  give  to  him 
After  long  absence,  such  is  yours : — most  welcome ! 
Be  sprightly,  for  you  fell  'mongst  friends. 

Imo.  'Mongst  friends, 

If  brothers,— •lAside.']  Would  it  had  been  so,  that  they 
Had  been  my  father's  sons !  then  had  my  prize 
Been  less ;  and  so  more  equal  ballasting 
To  thee,  Posthumus. 

Bel.  He  wrings  at  some  distress. 

Gui.  Would  I  could  frets  4t! 

Arv.  Or  I ;  whate'er  it  be, 

What  pain  it  cost,  what  danger !  Gods ! 

Bel.  Hark,  boys.     [Whisperinff. 

Imo.  Great  men, 
That  had  a  court  no  bigger  than  this  cave, 
That  did  attend  themselves,  and  had  the  virtue 
Which  their  own  conscience  seal'd  them, — laying  by 
That  nothing-gift  of  differing  multitudes, — b 
Gould  not  out-peer  these  twain.    Pardon  me  gods ! 
I  tt  change  my  sex  to  be  companion  with  them, 
Since  Leonatus'  false. 

■  I  bid  for  you  as  I'd  buy.]  The  old  text  has, — "I  bid  for  you  t&Ido  buy."  We  are 
not  satisfied  that  the  present  emendation,  which  is  Tyrwhitt's,  gives  us  what  the  author 
wrote,  but  hare  none  oetter  to  offer. 

b  laying  by 

That  nothing-gift  of  differing  multitudes, — ] 

Theobald  reads,— "defering  multitudes,1'  and  Hanmer  and  Warburton  foUow  him. 
But  may  not  the  error  lie  in  " multitudes,"  rather  than  in  the  preceding  word? 
"Differing  multitudes"  or  "defering  multitudes,"  is  a  very  dubious  expression. 
Imogen  is  struck  with  the  generous  courtesy  and  spirit  of  the  young  mountaineers,  and 
she  reflects  that  even  princes  or  noblemen  placed  as  they  are  (setting  aside  the  worthless 
consideration  of  different  ranks  could  not  outshine  these  peasant  youths.  Does  it  not 
appear,  then,  more  than  probable  that  Shakespeare  wrote — 


" laying  by 

That  nothing-gift  of  differing  altitude*"  ? 
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Bel.  It  shall  be  so. 

Boys,  we  '11  go  dress  our  hunt. — Fair  youth,  come  in : 
Discourse  is  neavy,  fasting;  when  we  have  supp'd, 
We  '11  mannerly  demand  thee  of  thy  story, 
♦So  far  as  thou  wilt  speak  it. 

6m.  Pray,  draw  near. 

Arv.  The  night  to  the  owl,  and  morn  to  the  lark,  less  welcome. 

Imo.  Thanks,  sir. 

Aev.  I  pray,  draw  near.  [Exeunt 


SCENE  VII.— Rome.    A  public  Place. 

Enter  Two  Senators  and  Tribunes. 

1  Sen.  This  is  the  tenour  of  the  emperor's  writ — 
That  since  the  common  men  are  now  in  action 
'Gainst  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians, 

And  that  the  legions  now  in  Gallia  are 
Full  weak  to  undertake  our  wars  against 
The  fall'n-ofF  Britons,  that  we  do  incite 
The  gentry  to  this  business.    He  creates 
Lucius  pro-consul:  and  to  you  the  tribunes, 
For  this  immediate  levy,  he  commends* 
His  absolute  commission.    Long  live  Caesar ! 
Tri.  Is  Lucius  general  of  the  forces? 

2  Sen.  Ay. 
Tri.  Remaining  now  in  Gallia? 

1  Sen.  With  those  legions 

Which  I  have  spoke  of,  whereunto  your  levy 
Must  be  supplyant :  the  words  of  your  commission 
Will  tie  you  to  the  numbers,  and  the  time 
Of  their  despatch. 

Tri.  We  will  discharge  our  duty.  [EzeunL 


ACT    IV. 

SCENE  I.— Wales.    The  Forest,  near  the  Cave  of  Belarius. 

Enter  Cloten. 

Clo.  I  am  near  to  the  place  where  they  should  meet,  if  Pisanio 
have  mapped  it  truly.  How  fit  his  garments  serve  me !  Why  should 
his  mistress,  who  was  made  by  him  that  made  the  tailor,  not  be  fit 
too?  the  rather, — saving  reverence  of  the  word, — for't  is  said,  a 
woman's  fitness  comes  by  fits.    Therein  I  must  play  the  workman. 

»  Commends— ]  An  emendation  due  to  Warburton,  the  old  text  reading,  "com- 
mands." 

D  D  2 
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I  dare  speak  it  to  myself, — for  it  is  not  vain-glory  for  a  man  and  his 
glass  to  confer  in  his  own  chamber, — I  mean,  the  lines  of  my  bodv 
are  as  well  drawn  as  his  5  no  less  young,  more  strong,  not  beneath 
him  in  fortunes,  beyond  him  in  the  advantage  of  the  time,  above  him 
in  birth,  alike  conversant  in  general  services,  and  more  remarkable 
in  single  oppositions:*  yet  this  imperseverantb  thing  loves  him  in 
my  despite.  What  mortality  is !  rosthumus,  thy  head,  which  now 
is  growing  upon  thy  shoulders,  shall  within  this  hour  be  off;  thy 
mistress  enforced ;  thy  garments  cut  to  pieces  before  thy  face :  and 
all  this  done,  spurn  her  home  to  her  father,  who  may,  haply,  be  a 
little  angry  for  my  so  rough  usage ;  but  my  mother,  having  power  of 
his  testiness,  shall  turn  all  into  my  commendations.  My  norse  is 
tied  up  safe :  out,  sword,  and  to  a  sore  purpose !  Fortune,  put  them 
into  my  hand!  This  is  the  very  description  of  their  meeting-place, 
and  the  fellow  dares  not  deceive  me.  [Exit* 


SCENE  II.— The  same.    Before  the  Gave  0/Belarius. 

Enter \  from  the  Cave,  Belarius,  Guiderius,  Arviragus,  an$ 

Imogen. 

Bel.  [To  Imogen.]  You  are  not  well:  remain  here  in  the  cave ; 
Tfre  '11  come  to  you  after  hunting. 

Arv.  [To  Imogen.]  Brother,  stay  here : 

Are  we  not  brothers  ? 

Imo.  So  man  and  man  should  be ; 

But  clay  and  clay  differs  in  dignity, 
Whose  dust  is  both  alike.    I  am  very  sick. 

Gui.  Go  you  to  hunting ;  I  '11  abide  with  him. 

Imo.  So  sick  I  am  not,— yet  I  am  not  well ; 
But  not  so  citizen  a  wanton,  as 
To  seem  to  die  ere  sick:  so  please  you,  leave  me ; 
Stick  to  your  journal  course ;  the  breach  of  custom 
Is  breach  of  all.    I  am  ill,  but  your  being  by  mc 
Cannot  amend  me:  society  is  no  comfort 
To  one  not  sociable :  I  am  not  very  sick, 
Since  I  can  reason  of  it.    Pray  you,  trust  me  here : 
I  '11  rob  none  but  myself;  and  let  me  die, 
Stealing  so  poorly. 

Gui.  I  love  thee ;  I  have  spoke  it : 

How  much  the  quantity,  the  weight  as  much, 
As  I  do  love  my  father. 

Bel.  What?  how?  how? 

Abv.  If  it  be  sin  to  say  so,  sir,  I  yoke  me 
In  my  good  brother's  feult :  I  know  not  why 
I  love  this  youth,  and  I  have  heard  you  say, 

•  Alike  conversant  in  general  services,  and  more  remarkable  in  single  oppositions:] 
That  is,  equally  familiar  with  ordinary  warfare,  and  more  distinguished  for  single 
encounters. 

k  Imperseverant— ]  Imperceptive,  ttndiaeernwg. 
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Love's  reason 's  without  reason ;  the  bier  at  door, 
And  a  demand  who  is 't  shall  die,  I  'd  say, 
My  father,  not  this  youth. 

Bel.  [Aside.]  0  noble  strain ! 

0  worthiness  of  nature !  breed  of  greatness ! 
towards  father  cowards,  and  base  things  sire  base : 
Nature  hath  meal  and  bran,  contempt  and  grace. 

1  'm  not  their  father ;  yet  who  this  should  be 
Doth  miracle  itself,  lov'd  before  me. — 

*T  is  the  ninth  hour  o'  the  morn. 

Arv.  Brother,  farewell. 

Imo.  I  wish  ye  sport. 

Arv.  You,  health. — So  please  you,  sir. 

Imo.  [Aside.']  These  are  kind  creatures.    Gods,  what  lies  I  have 
heard! 
Our  courtiers  say  all 's  savage  but  at  court : 
Experience,  0,  tnou  disproVst  report! 
The  imperious  seas  breed  monsters ;  for  the  dish, 
Poor  tributary  rivers  as  sweet  fish. 
I  am  sick  still,  heart-sick : — Pisanio, 
I  '11  now  taste  of  thy  drug.  [Swallows  some. 

Qui.  I  could  not  stir  him : 

He  said  he  was  gentle,  but  unfortunate, 
Dishonestly  afflicted,  but  yet  honest. 

Arv.  Thus  did  he  answer  me ;  yet  said,  hereafter 
I  might  know  more. 

Bel.  To  the  field,  to  the  field  !— 

"We  '11  leave  you  for  this  time ;  go  in  and  rest. 

Arv.  We'll  not  be  long  away. 

Bel.  Pray,  be  not  sick, 

Tor  you  must  be  our  housewife. 

Imo.  Well  or  ill, 

I  am  bound  to  you. 

Bel.  "         And  shalt  be  ever.    [Exit  Imogen  into  the  cave. 

This  youth,  howe'er  distress'd,  appears  he  hath  had 
Good  ancestors. 

Arv.  How  angel-like  he  sings ! 

Gui.  But  his  neat  cookery !  he  cut  our  roots  in  characters  r 
And  sauc'd  our  broths,  as  Juno  had  been  sick 
And  he  her  dieter. 

Arv.  Nobly  he  yokes 

A  smiling  with  a  sigh, — as  if  the  sigh 
Was  that  it  was,  for  not  being  such  p  smile ; 
The  smile  mocking  the  sigh,  that  it  would  fly 
From  so  divine  a  temple,  to  commix 
With  winds  that  sailors  rail  at. 

Gui.  I  do  note 

That  grief  and  patience,  rooted  in  him*  both, 
Mingle  their  spurs  together. 

(*)  Old  text,  them. 
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Arv.  Grow,  patience !  * 

And  let  the  stinking  elder,  grie£  untwine 
His  perishing  root  with  the  increasing  vine ! 

Bel.  It  is  great  morning.    Gome,  away ! — Who 's  there  ? 

Enter  Clotbn. 

Clo.  I  cannot  find  those  runagates :  that  villain 
Hath  mock'd  me : — I  am  faint. 

Bel.  Those  runagates! 

Means  he  not  us?    I  partly  know  him ;  't  is 
Cloten,  the  son  o'  the  queen.    I  fear  some  ambush. 
I  saw  him  not  these  many  years,  and  yet 
I  know  ?t  is  he. — We  are  held  as  outlaws : — hence ! 

Gui.  He  is  but  one :  you  and  my  brother  search 
What  companies  are  near:  pray  you,  away ; 
Let  me  alone  with  him.  [Exeunt  Belabius  and  Arviragus- 

Clo.  Soft !— What  are  you 

That  fly  me  thus  ?  some  villain  mountaineers  ? 
I  have  heard  of  such. — What  slave  art  thou  ? 

Gui.  A  thing 

More  slavish  did  I  ne'er,  than  answering 
A  slave,  without  a  knock. 

Clo.  Thou  art  a  robber, 

A  law-breaker,  a  villain:  yield  thee,  thief! 

Gui.  To  who  ?  to  thee  ?  what  art  thou  ?  Have  not  I 
An  arm  as  big  as  thine?  a  heart  as  big  ? 
Thy  words,  I  grant,  are  bigger,  for  I  wear  not 
My  dagger  in  my  mouth.    Say  what  thou  art, 
Whv  I  should  yield  to  thee? 

(Jlo.  Thou  villain  base, 

Enow'st  me  not  by  my  clothes  ? 

Gui.  No,  nor  thy  tailor,  rascal, 

Who  is  thy  grandfather ;  he  made  those  clothes, 
Which,  as  it  seems,  make  thee. 

Clo.  Thou  precious  varlet, 

My  tailor  made  them  not. 

Gui.  Hence,  then,  and  thank 

The  man  that  gave  them  thee.    Thou  art  some  fool ; 
I  am  loth  to  beat  thee. 

Clo.  Thou  injurious  thief, 

Hear  but  my  name,  and  tremble. 

Gui.  What 's  thy  name  ? 

Clo.  Cloten,  thou  villain ! 

Gui.  Cloten,  thou  double  villain,  be  thy  name, 
I  cannot  tremble  at  it ;  were't  toad,  or  adder,  spider, 
T  would  move  me  sooner.  * 

Clo.  To  thy  further  fear, 

Nay,  to  thy  mere  confusion,  thou  shalt  know 
I  'm  son  to  the  queen. 

(»)  Old  text,  patimt. 
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Qui.  I  'm  sorry  for 't ;  not  seeming 

So  worthy  as  thy  birth. 

Clo.  Art  not  afeard  ? 

Gui.  Those  that  I  reverence,  those  I  fear, — the  wise : 
At  fools  I  laugh,  not  fear  them. 

Clo.  Die  the  death ! 

When  I  have  slain  thee  with  my  proper  hand, 
I  '11  follow  those  that  even  now  fled  hence, 
And  on  the  gates  of  Lud's  town  set  your  heads : 
Yield,  rustic  mountaineer !  {Exeunt,  fighting. 

Re-enter  Bklamus  and  Abvtragus. 

Bel.  No  company 's  abroad. 

Anv.  None  in  the  world :  you  did  mistake  him,  sure 

Bel.  I  cannot  tell :  long  is  it  since  I  saw  him, 
But  time  hath  nothing  blurr'd  those  lines  of  favour 
Which  then  he  wore ;  the  snatches  in  his  voice, 
And  burst  of  speaking,  were  as  his :  I  am  absolute 
'T  was  very  Cloten. 

Anv.  In  this  place  we  left  them : 

I  wish  mv  brother  make  gooa  time  with  him, 
You  say  he  is  so  fell. 

Bel.  Being  scarce  made  up, 

I  mean  to  man,  he  had  not  apprehension 
Of  roaring  terrors,  for  defect  of  judgment, 
Is  oft  the  sauce*  of  fear. — But  see,  thy  brother. 

Re-enter  Guiderius,  with  Cloten'*  head. 

Gui.  This  Cloten  was  a  fool,  an  empty  purse, — 
There  was  no  money  in 't :  not  Hercules 
Could  have  knock'd  out  his  brains,  for  he  had  none : 
Yet  I  not  doing  this,  the  fool  had  borne 
My  head  as  I  do  his. 

Bel.  What  hast  thou  done ! 

Gui.  I  am  perfect  what :  cut  off  one  Cloten's  head, 


•  for  defect  of  judgment. 

Is  oft  the  sauce  of  fear .  j 

The  old  text  has,  "  the  came  of  fear,"  the  direct  opposite  of  which  is  meant ;  this  Hanmer 
changed  to,  "the  cure  of  fear;"  while  Theobald  endeavoured  to  impart  a  meaning  to 
the  passage  by  reading,— 

*^^  " for  th'  effect  of  judgment 

Is  oft  the  cause  of  fear." 

The  difficulty  appears  to  be  attributable  to  a  very  common  metathesis;  the  letters  $  and 
c  being  displaced.  Sauce,  which  we  take  to  have  been  the  poet's  word,  is  used  here  in 
the  sense  of  a  corrective  or  antidote,  as  in  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  Act  I.  So.  2  :— 

"  His  foUy  eauced  with  discretion." 
In  the  same  way,  Shakespeare  occasionally  employs  the  word  physic : — 

"  The  labour  we  delight  in  phytic*  pain." 

MaebeOT&A  H.  So.  3. 
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Son  to  the  queen,  after  his  own  report ; 

Who  call'd  me  traitor  mountaineer;  and  swore, 

With  his  own  single  hand  he'd  take  ns  in, 

Displace  our  heads,  where  (thank*  the  gods !)  they  grow, 

Ana  set  them  on  Lud's  town. 

Bel.  We  are  all  undone. 

Gin.  Why,  worthy  fether,  what  have  we  to  lose, 
But  that  he  swore  to  take,  our  lives  ?    The  law 
Protects  not  ns :  then  why  should  we  be  tender 
To  let  an  arrogant  piece  of  flesh  threat  us, 
Play  judge  and  executioner,  all  himself 
For  we  do  fear  the  law  ?    What  company 
Discover  you  abroad  ? 

Bel.  No  single  soul 

Can  we  set  eye  on,  but  in  all  safe  reason 
He  must  have  some  attendants.    Though  his  humour  » 
Was  nothing  but  mutation, — ay,  and  that 
From  one  bad  thing  to  worse, — not  frenzy,  not 
Absolute  madness  could  so  far  have  ravM, 
To  bring  him  here  alone :  although,  perhaps, 
It  mav  be  heard  at  court,  that  such  as  we 
Cave  nere,  hunt  here,  are  outlaws,  and  in  time 
Hay  make  some  stronger  head :  the  which  he  hearing, 
(As  it  is  like  him)  might  break  out,  and  swear 
He'd  fetch  us  in ;  vet  is  't  not  probable 
To  come  alone,  either  he  so  undertaking, 
Or  they  so  suffering:  then  on  good  ground  we  fear, 
If  we  do  fear  this  body  hath  a  tail 
More  perilous  than  the  head.  , 

Abv.  Let  ord*nance 

Come  as  the  gods  foresay  it :  howsoever, 
My  brother  hath  done  welL 

Bel.  I  had  no  mind 

To  hunt  this  day :  the  boy  Fidele*s  sickness 
Did  make  my  way  long  forth. 

Gui.  "With  his  own  swoid, 

Which  he  did  wave  against  my  throat,  I  have  ta'en 
His  head  from  him :  1 '11  throw 't  into  the  creek 
Behind  our  rock,  and  let  it  to  the  sea, 
And  tell  the  fishes  he 's  the  queen's  son,  Cloten : 
That 'sail  I  reck.  [ExiL 

Bel.  I  fear 't  will  be  reveng'd : 

Would,  Polydore,  thou  hadst  not  done  t !  though  valour 
Becomes  thee  well  enough. 

Abv.  Would  I  had  done  % 

So  the  revenge  alone  pursu'd  me ! — Polydore, 
I  love  thee  brotherly ;  but  envy  much 

(*)  Old  text,  thank: 

,    •  Though hi$  humour—]  In  the  old  text,  honour;  the  correction,  which  indicates 
itself;  was  made  by  Theobald. 
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Thou  hast  robb'd  me  of  this  deed :  I  would  revenges, 
That  possible  strength  might  meet,  would  seek  us  through, 
And  put  us  to  our  answer. 

Bel.  Well,  't  is  done  : — 

We  '11  hunt  no  more  to-day,  nor  seek  for  danger 
Where  there 's  no  profit.   I  pr'ythee,  to  our  rock ; 
You  and  Fidele  play  the  cooks :  I  '11  stay 
Till  hasty  Polydore  return,  and  bring  him 
To  dinner  presently. 

Arv.  Poor  sick  Fidele ! 

I  '11  willingly  to  him :  to  gain  his  colour, 
I  'd  let  a  parish  of  such  Clotens  blood, 
And  praise  myself  for  charity.  [Exit. 

Bel.  0  thou  goddess, 

Thou  divine  Nature,  how*  thyself  thou  blazon'st 
In  these  two  princely  boys !  They  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet, 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head ;  and  yet  as  rough, 
Their  royal  blood  enchaf  d,  as  the  rud'st  wind, 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine 
And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale.  'T  is  wonder 
That  an  invisible  instinct  should  frame  them 
To  royalty  unlearn'd,  honour  untaught, 
Civility  not  seen  from  other :  valour, 
That  wildly  grows  in  them,  but  yields  a  crop 
As  if  it  had  been  sow'd !  Yet  still  it 's  strange 
What  Cloten's  being  here  to  us  portends, 
Or  what  his  death  will  bring  us. 

Re-enter  Guide&ius. 

Gin.  Where 's  my  brother  ? 

I  have  sent  Cloten's  clotpoll  down  the  stream, 
In  embassy  to  his  mother ;  his  body  *s  hostage 
For  his  return.  [Solemn  music. 

Bel.  My  ingenious  \  instrument ! 

Hark,  Polydore,  it  sounds !    But  what  occasion 
Hath  Cadwal  now  to  give  it  motion?    Hark ! 

Gui.  Is  he  at  home? 

Bel.  He  went  hence  even  now. 

Gui.  What  does  he  mean  ?  since  death  of  my  dear'st  mother 
It  did  not  speak  before.    All  solemn  things 
Should  answer  solemn  accidents.    The  matter? 
Triumphs  for  nothing,  and  lamenting  toys,* 
Is  jollity  for  apes  and  grief  for  boys. 
Is  Cadwal  mad? 

Bel.  Look,  here  he  comes, 

And  brings  the  dire  occasion  in  his  arms, 
Of  what  we  blame  him  for ! 

(•)  Old  text,  thou.  (t)  Old  text,  « 

•  Toys,—]  Tot/9  are  trifles. 
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Be-enter  Arvibagus,  bearing  Imogen,  as  degd,  in  his  arms. 

Aev.  The  bird  is  dead 

That  we  hare  made  so  much  on.    I  had  rather 
Hare  skipp'd  from  sixteen  years  of  age  to  sixty ; 
To  have  turn'd  my  leaping  time  into  a  crutch, 
Than  hare  seen  this. 

Qui.  0  sweetest,  fairest  lily ! 

My  brother  wears  thee  not  the  one  half  so  well, 
As  when  thou  grew'st  thyself. 

Bel.  O,  melancholy — 

Who  ever  yet  could  sound  thy  bottom  ?  find 
The  ooze,  to  show  what  coast  thy  sluggish  crare* 
Might*  easiliest  harbour  in  ? — Thou  blessed  thing ! 
Jove  knows  what  man  thou  mightst  have  made ;  but  ah,  f 
Thou  diedst,  a  most  rare  boy,  of  melancholy ! — 
How  found  you  him  ? 

Arv.  Stark,b  as  vou  see : 

Thus  smiling,  as  some  fly  had  tickled  slumber, 
Not  as  death's  dart,  being  laugh'd  at :  his  right  cheek 
Reposing  on  a  cushion. 

Gui.  Where? 

Anv.  0*  the  floor; 

His  arms  thus  leagu'd :  I  thought  he  slept,  and  put 
My  clouted  brogues  from  off  my  feet,  whose  rudeness 
Answered  my  steps  too  loud. 

Gui.  Why,  he  but  sleeps : 

If  he  be  gone,  he  '11  make  his  grave  a  bed ; 
With  female  fairies  will  his  tomb  be  haunted, 
And  worms  will  not  come  to  thee. 

Arv.  With  fairest  flowers, 

Whilst  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Pidele, 
I  '11  sweeten  thy  sad  grave :  thou  shalt  not  lack 
The  flower  that 's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose,  nor 
The  azur'd  hare-bell,  like  thy  veins ;  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander, 
Out-sweeten'd  not  thy  breath :  the  ruddockc  would, 
With  charitable  bill, — 0  bill,  sore-shaming 
Those  rich-left  heirs  that  let  their  fathers  Tie 
Without  a  monument ! — bring  thee  all  this ; 
Tea,  and  furr'd  moss  besides,  when  flowers  are  none, 
To  winter-ground4  thy  corse. 

Gui.  IVythee,  have  done ; 

(*)  First  folio,  Might  $L  (t)  Old  text,  I. 

*  Slugaish  crare—]  The  old  copies  hare  cart,  a  manifest  error  for  crane,  a  small 
ressel  ox  burthen,  sometimes  spelt  crayer,  cray}  and  crea. 

•»  Stark,—]  That  Sa,  rigid,  itif. 

*  The  ruddock—]  The  red- breast. 

*  To  winter-ground  thy  corte.]  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  would  read,  "  To  winter- 
guard,"  &o»,  but  to  winter-ground  b^V**1*  to  have  been  a  technical  term  for  protecting  a 
plant  from  the  frost,  by  laying  straw  or  dung  oyer  it 
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And  do  not  play  in  wench-like  words  with  that 
Which  is  so  serious.    Let  ns  bury  him, 
And  not  protract  with  admiration  what 
Is  now  due  debt. — To  the  grave ! 

Any.  Say,  where  shall 'slay  him? 

Gui.  By  good  Euriphile,  our  mother. 

Anv.  Be 't  so : 

And  let  us,  Polydore,  though  now  our*  voices 
Have  got  the  mannish  crack,  sing  him  to  the  ground, 
As  once*  our  mother;  use  like  note  and  words. 
Save  that  Euriphile  must  be  Fidele. 

Qui.  Cadwal, 
I  cannot  sing :  I  '11  weep,  and  word  it  with  thee ; 
For  notes  of  sorrow  out  of  tune  are  worse 
Than  priests  and  fanes  that  lie. 

Abv.  We  11  speak  it  then. 

Bel.  Great  griefs,  I  see,  medicine  the  less ;  for  Cioten 
Is  auite  forgot.    He  was  a  queen's  son,  boys : 
Ana,  though  he  came  our  enemy,  remember 
He  was  paid*  for  that :  though  mean  and  mighty,  rotting 
Together,  have  one  dust,  yet  reverence 
(That  angel  of  the  world)  doth  make  distinction 
Of  place  'tween  high  and  low.    Our  foe  was  prinoely ; 
And  though  you  took  his  life,  as  being  our  foe, 
Yet  bury  him  as  a  prince. 

Qui.  Pray  you,  fetch  him  hither. 

Thersites'  body  is  as  good  as  Ajax, 
When  neither  are  alive. 

Art.  If  you  '11  go  fetch  him, 

We'll  say  our  song  the  whilst. — Brother,  begin.        [ExU  Bblarius. 

Qui.  Nay,  Cadwal,  we  must  lay  his  head  to  the  east : 
My  fether  hath  a  reason  for 't. 

Abv.  'T  is  true. 

Gui.  Gome  on  then,  and  remove  him. 

Abv.  So. — Begin. 

SONG. 

Gui.       Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  son, 

Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages ; 
Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 

Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages : 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must,  , 

As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust> 

(*)  Old  text  inserts,  to. 

•  Paid—]  That  is,  punishtd. 

fc  Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must, 

As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust.] 

There  is  something  so  strikingly  inferior  both  in  the  thoughts  and  expression  of  the  con- 
cluding couplet  to  each  stanza  in  this  song,  that  we  may  fairly  set  them  down  as  addi- 
tions irom  the  same  hand  which  furnished  the  contemptible  masque  or  vision  that 
deforms  the  last  act. 
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Aby.       Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  the  great, 

Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke ; 
Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat ; 

To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak : 
The  sceptre,  learning,  physio,  must 
AH  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust 

6ni.        Fear  no  more  the  light*ning  flash, 
Arv.  Nor  the  all-dreaded  thunder-stone ; 

Gui.        Fear  not  slander,  oensure  rash ; 
Arv.  Thou  hast  finish'd  joy  and  moan : 

Both.     All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 
Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust. 

Gui.       No  exorciser  harm  thee ! 
Arv.  Nor  no  witchcraft  charm  thee ! 

Gui.        Ghost  unlaid  forbear  thee ! 
Arv.  Nothing  ill  come  near  thee ! 

Both.     Quiet  consummation  have ; 
And  renowned  be  thy  grave ! 

Re-enter  Belabius,  with  the  body  o/Cloten. 

Gui.  We  have  done  our  obsequies :  come,  lay  him  down. 

Bel.  Here 's  a  few  flowers ;  but  about  midnight,  more : 
The  herbs  that  have  on  them  cold  dew  o*  the  night 
Are  strewings  fitt'st  ibr  graves. — Upon  their  feces. — 
You  were  as  flowers,  now  wither/d :  even  so 
These  herb'lete  shall,  which  we  upon  you  strew. — 
Come  on,  away:  apart  upon  our  knees. 
The  ground  that  gave  them  first,  has  them  again : 
Their  pleasures  here  are  past,  so  is*  their  pain. 

[Exeunt  Belabius,  Guiderius,  and  Arviragusl 

Imo.  [A  waking  J]  Yes,  sir,  to  Milford-Haven  ;  which  is  the  way? 
I  thank  you. — By  yond  bush? — Pray,  how  far  thither? 
'Ods  pittikins ! — can  it  be  six  mile  yet  ? — 
I  have  gone  all  night: — faith,  I  '11  lie  down  and  sleep. 
But  soft!  no  bedfellow:— 0,  gods  and  goddesses!      [Seeing  the  body. 
These  flowers  are  like  the  pleasures  of  the  world ; 
This  bloody  man,  the  care  on 't. — I  hope  I  dream ; 
For  so  I  thought  I  was  a  cave-keeper, 
And  cook  to  honest  creatures :  but 't  is  not  so ; 
'T  was  but  a  bolt  of  nothing,  shot  at  nothing, 
Which  the  brain  makes  of  fumes :  our  very  eyes 
Are  sometimes  like  our  judgments,  blind.    Good  faith, 
I  tremble  still  with  fear :  but  if  there  be 
Yet  left  in  heaven  as  small  a  drop  of  pity 
As  a  wren's  eye,  fear/d  gods,  a  part  of  it ! 
The  dream 's  here  still,  even  when  I  wake ;  it  is 
Without  me,  as  within  me ;  not  imagin'd,  felt ! 
A  headless  man ! — the  garments  of  Posthumus ! 
I  know  the  shape  of 's  leg :  this  is  his  hand ; 
His  foot  Mercurial :  his  Martial  thigh ; 
The  brawns  of  Hercules:  but  his  Jovial  face — 

(*)  Old  text,  are. 
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Murder  in  heaven ! — How  ? — 'T  is  gone. — Pisanio, 

All  curses  madded  Hecuba  gave  the  Greeks, 

And  mine  to  boot,  be  darted  on  thee !    Thou, 

Conspir'd  with  that  irregulousa  devil,  Cloten, 

Hast*  here  cut  off  my  lord. — To  write  and  read 

Be  henceforth  treacherous ! — Damn'd  Pisanio 

Hath  with  his  forged  letters, — damn'd  Pisanio — 

Prom  this  most  bravest  vessel  of  the  world 

Struck  the  main-top ! — 0,  Posthumus !  alas, 

Where  is  thy  head  ?  where 's  that  ?    Ay  me !  where 's  that  ? 

Pisanio  might  have  kill'd  thee  at  the  heart, 

And  left  this  head  on. — How  should  this  be  ?    Pisanio  ? 

Tis  he  and  Cloten :  malice  and  lucre  in  them 

Have  laid  this  woe  here.    0,  't  is  pregnant,  pregnant ! 

The  drug  he  gave  me,  which,  he  said,  was  precious 

And.  cordial  to  me,  have  I  not  found  it 

Murderous  to  the  senses  ?    That  confirms  it  home : 

This  is  Pisanio's  deed,  and  Cloten's :  f    0 ! — 

Give  colour  to  my  pale  cheek  with  thy  blood, 

That  we  the  horrider  may  seem  to  those 

Which  chance  to  find  us :  0,  my  lord,  my  lord !  [Swoons. 

Enter  Lucius,  a  Captain,  and  other  Officers,  and  a  Soothsayer. 

Cap.  To  them,  the  legions  garrison'd  in  Gallia, 
After  your  will,  have  cross'd  the  sea ;  attending 
You  here  at  Milford-Haven  with  your  ships : 
They  are b  in  readiness. 

Luo.  But  what  from  Borne  ? 

Cap.  The  senate  hath  stirr'd  up  the  c6nfiners 
And  gentlemen  of  Italy,  most  willing  spirits, 
That  promise  noble  service ;  and  they  come 
Under  the  conduct  of  bold  Iachimo, 
Sienna's  brother. 

Luo.  When  expect  you  them  ? 

Cap.  With  the  next  benefit  o'  the  wind. 

Luc.  This  forwardness 

Makes  our  hopes  fair.    Command  our  present  numbers 
Be  muster'd ;  bid  the  captains  look  to 't. — Now,  sir, 
What  have  you  dream'd  of  late  of  this  war's  purpose  ? 

Sooth.  Last  night  the  very  gods  showM  me  a  vision, — 
I  fast  and  prayM  for  their  intelligence, — thus : — 
I  saw  Jove's  bird,  the  Boman  eagle,  wingtt 
Prom  the  spungy  south  to  this  part  of  the  west, 
There  vanish'd  in  the  sunbeams :  which  portends, — 

(•)  Old  text,  hath.  (f)  Old  text,  Ctotm. 

•  Irregulous— ]  As  no  other  example  of  the  word  has  been  met  with,  eome  editors 
conjecture  it  to  be  a  misprint.    It  evidently  means  anomalous,  mongrel,  momtrout. 
b  They  are  in  readiness.]  The  reading  of  the  second  folio ;  the  first  haying,— 

"  They  are  heere  in  readinesse." 
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Unless  my  sins  abuse  my  divination, — 
Success  to  the  Roman  host. 

Luc.  Dream  often  so, 

And  never  false. — Soft,  ho !  what  trunk  is  here 
Without  his  top  ?    The  ruin  speaks  that  sometime 
It  was  a  worthy  building. — How!  a  page ! — 
Or  dead,  or  sleeping  on  him  ?    But  dead,  rather : 
For  nature  doth  abhor  to  make  his  bed 
With  the  defunct,  or  sleep  upon  the  dead. — 
Let's  see  the  boy's  nice. 
Cap.  He 's  alive,  my  lord. 

Luc.  He  '11  then  instruct  us  of  this  body. — Young  one, 
Inform  us  of  thy  fortunes ;  for  it  seems 
They  crave  to  be  demanded.    Who  is  this 
Thou  mak'st  thy  bloody  pillow  ?    Or  who  was  he, 
That,  otherwise  than  noble  nature  did, 
Hath  altefd  that  good  picture  ?    What 's  thy  interest 
In  this  sad  wreck ?    How  came  it?    Who  is  it? 
What  art  thou? 

Imo.  I  am  nothing :  or  if  not, 

Nothing  to  be  were  better.    This  was  my  inaster. 
A  very  valiant  Briton  and  a  good, 
That  here  by  mountaineers  lies  slain ; — alas ! 
There  is  no  more  such  masters :  I  may  wander 
From  east  to  Occident,  cry  out  for  service, 
Try  many,  all  good,  serve  truly,  never 
Find  such  another  master. 

Luc.  'Lack,  good  youth ! 

Thou  mov'st  no  less  with  thy  complaining,  than 
Thy  master  in  bleeding ;  say  his  name,  good  friend. 

Imo.  Richard  du  Champ. — [Aside."]  If  I  do  lie,  and  do 
No  harm  by  it,  though  the  gods  hear,  I  hope 
They  '11  pardon  it.    Say  you,  sir  ? 
Luc.  Thy  name? 

Imo.  Fidele,  sir. 

Luc.  Thou  dost  approve  thyself  the  very  same : 
Thy  name  well  fits  thy  faith,  thy  faith  thy  name. 
Wilt  take  thy  chance  with  me  ?    I  will  not  say 
Thou  shalt  be  so  well  master'd ;  but,  be  sure, 
No  less  belov'd.    The  Roman  emperor's  letters, 
Sent  by  a  consul  to  me,  should  not  sooner 
Than  thine  own  worth  prefer  thee.    Go  with  me. 

Imo.  I  '11  follow,  sir.    But  first,  an 't  please  the  gods, 
I  '11  hide  my  master  from  the  flies,  as  deep 
As  these  poor  pickaxes  can  dig :  and  when 
With  wild  wood-leaves  and  weeds  I  have  strew'd  his  grave, 
And  on  it  said  a  century  of  prayers, 
Such  as  I  can,  twice  o'er,  I '11  weep  and  sigh; 
And  leaving  so  his  service  follow  you, 
So  please  you  entertain  me. 
Luc.  Ay,  good  youth ; 
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And  rather  father  thee  than  master  thee. — My  friends. 

The  boy  hath  taught  as  manly  duties :  let  us 

Find  out  the  prettiest  daisied  plot  we  can, 

And  make  him  with  our  pikes  and  partisans 

A  grave :  come,  arm  him. — Boy,  he  is  preferr'd 

By  thee  to  us ;  and  he  shall  be  interr'd 

Ae  soldiers  can.    Be  cheerful ;  wipe  thine  eyes : 

Some  falls  are  means  the  happier  to  arise.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III.— Britain.     A  Boom  in  Cymbeline'a  Palace. 

Enter  Cymbeldte,  Lords,  Pisaxio,  and  other  Attendants. 

Cm  Again ;  and  bring  me  word  how  't  is  with  her. 

[ Exit  an  Attendant* 
A  fever  with  the  absence  of  her  son ; 
A  madness;  of  which  her  life 's  in  danger  -.—heavens, 
How  deeply  you  at  once  do  touch  me !    Imogen, 
The  great  part  of  my  comfort,  gone ;  my  queen 
Upon  a  desperate  bed,  and  in  a  time 
When  fearful  wars  point  at  me ;  her  son  gone, 
So  needful  for  this  present :  it  strikes  me,  past 
The  hope  of  comfort ! — But  for  thee,  fellow, 
Who  needs  must  know  of  her  departure,  and 
Dost  seem  so  ignorant*  we  '11  enforce  it  from  thee 
By  a  sharp  torture. 

Pis.  Sir,  my  life  is  yours, 

I  humbly  set  it  at  your  will :  but  for  my  mistress, 
I  nothing  know  wnere  she  remains,  why  gone, 
Nor  when  she  purposes  return.    Beseech  your  highness, 
Hold  me  your  loyal  servant. 

1  Loed.  Good  my  liege, 

The  day  that  she  was  missing  he  was  here : 
I  dare  be  bound  he 's  true,  and  shall  perform 
All  parts  of  his  subjection  loyally.    For  Cloten, — 
There  wants  no  diligence  in  seeking  him, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  be  found. 

Cym.  The  time  is  troublesome. — 

We  '11  slip  you  for  a  season ;  but  our  jealousy  [  To  Pisanio. 

Does  yet  depend. 

1  Lord.  So  please  your  majesty, 

The  Roman  legions,  all  from  Gallia  drawn, 
Are  landed  on  your  coast ;  with  a  supply 
Of  Roman  gentlemen,  by  the  senate  sent. 

Cym.  Now  for  the  counsel  of  my  son  and  queen ! 
I  am  amaz'd  with  matter. 

1  Lord.  Good  my  liege, 

Your  preparation  can  affront  no  less 
Than  what  you  hear  of:  come  more,  for  more  you're  ready ; 
The  want  is,  but  to  put  those  powers  in  motion 
That  long  to  move. 
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Cym.  I  thank  you :  let 's  withdraw ; 

And  meet  the  time  as  it  seeks  us.    We  fear  not 
What  can  from  Italy  annoy  us ;  but 
We  grieve  at  chances  here. — Away !  [Exeunt  all  except  Pisanio- 

Pis.  I  heard*  no  letter  from  my  master  since 
I  wrote  him  Imogen  was  slain :  't  is  strange : 
Nor  hear  I  from  my  mistress,  who  did  promise 
To  yield  me  often  tidings :  neither  know  I 
What  is  betid  to  Cloten ;  but  remain 
Perplex'd  in  all : — the  heavens  still  must  work : 
Wherein  I  am  false,  I  am  honest ;  not  true,  to  be  true. 
These  present  wars  shall  find  I  love  my  country, 
Even  to  the  note  o'  the  king,  or  I  'U  fall  in  them. 
All  other  doubts  by  time  let  them  be  cleafd : 
Fortune  brings  in  some  boats  that  are  not  steefd.  [EziL 


SCENE  IV.— Wales.    Before  the  Cave  of  Belarius. 

Enter  Belarius,  Guideritjs,  and  Akyiragus. 

Gxji.  The  noise  is  round  about  us. 

Bel.  Let  us  from  it. 

Arv.  What  pleasure,  sir,  find  we*  in  life,  to  lock  it 
From  action  and  adventure  ? 

Gtji.  Nay* what  hope 

Have  we  in  hiding  us  ?  this  way,  the  Romans 
Must  or  for  Britons  slay  us,  or  receive  us 
For  barbarous  and  unnatural  revolts 
During  their  use,  and  slay  us  after. 

Bel.  Sons, 

We  '11  higher  to  the  mountains ;  there  secure  us. 
To  the  king's  party  there's  no  going:  newness 
Of  Cloten's  death, — we  being  not  known,  not  muster'd 
Among  the  bands, — may  drive  us  to  a  render 
Where  we  have  liv'd ;  and  so  extort  from 's  that 
Which  we  have  done,  whose  answer  would  be  death 
Drawn  on  with  torture.  • 

Gui.  This  is,  sir,  a  doubt 

In  such  a  time  nothing  becoming  you, 
Nor  satisfying  us. 

Arv.  It  is  not  likely 

That  when  they  hear  thef  Roman  horses  neigh, 
Behold  their  quartertt  fires,  have  both  their  eyes 
And  ears  so  cloy'd  importantly  as  now, 
That  they  will  waste  their  time  upon  our  note, 
To  know  from  whence  we  are. 

(*)  First  folio,  icejltide.  (f)  Old  text,  their. 

»  I  heard  no  letter,  &c.]  Mr.  Collier's  annotator,  rightly,  perhaps,  suggests,  "  I  ktut 
no  letter,"  &c. 
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Bel.  0,  I  am  known 

Of  many  m  the  army :  many  years, 
Though  Cloten  then  but  young,  you  see,  not  wore  him 
Prom  my  remembrance.    And,  besides,  the  king 
Hath  not  deservM  my  service  nor  your  loves ; 
Who  find  in  my  exile  the  want  of  breeding, 
The  certainty  of  this  hard*  life ;  aye  hopeless 
To  have  the  courtesy  your  cradle  promis'd, 
But  to  be  still  hot  summer's  tanlings,  and 
The  shrinking  slaves  of  winter. 

Gui.  Than  be  so, 

Better  to  cease  to  be.    Pray,  sir,  to  the  army : 
I  and  my  brother  are  not  known ;  yourself 
So  out  of  thought,  and  thereto  so  o'ergrown, 
Cannot  be  question'd. 

Arv.  By  this  sun  that  shines, 

I  '11  thither :  what  thing  is  it,  that  I  never 
Did  see  man  die !  scarce  ever  look'd  on  blood. 
But  that  of  coward  hares,  hot  goats,  and  venison ! 
Never  bestrid  a  horse,  save  one,  that  had 
A  rider  like  myself,  who  ne'er  wore  rowel 
Nor  iron  on  his  heel !    I  am  asham'd 
To  look  upon  the  holy  sun,  to  have 
The  benefit  of  his  bless'd  beams,  remaining 
So  long  a  poor  unknown. 

Gui.  By  heavens,  I  '11  go. 

If  you  will  bless  me,  sir,  and  give  me  leave,  , 
I  '11  take  the  better  care ;  but  if  you  will  not, 
The  hazard  therefore  due  fall  on  me  by 
The  hands  of  Romans ! 

Arv.  So  say  I, — Amen. 

Bel.  No  reason  I,  since  of  your  lives  you  set 
So  slight  a  valuation,  should  reserve 
My  crack'd  one  to  more  care.    Have  with  you,  boys ! 
If  in  your  country  wars  you  chance  to  die, 
That  is  my  bed  too,  lads,  and  there  I  '11  lie : 
Lead,  lead. — [Aside.']   The  time  seems  long:   their  blood  thinks 

scorn, 
Till  it  fly  out  and  show  them  princes  born.  [Exeunt. 

(*)  First  folio,  heard. 
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ACT    V. 

SCENE  L— The  Roman  Camp. 

Enter  Posthumus,  with  a  bloody  handkerchief. 

Post.  Yea,  bloody  cloth,  I  '11  keep  thee ;  for  I*  wish'd 
Thou  shouldst  be  colourM  thus.    Yon  married  ones, 
If  leach  of  von  should  take  this  course,  how  many 
Must  murder  wives  much  better  than  themselves, 
For  wryinff  but  a  little ! — 0,  Pisanio ! 
Every  good  servant  does  not  all  commands ; 
No  bond  but  to  do  just  ones. — Gods !  if  you 
Should  have  ta'en  vengeance  on  my  faults,  I  never 
Had  liv'd  to  put  on  this :  so  had  you  sav'd 
The  noble  Imogen  to  repent ;  and  struck 
He,  wretch,  more  worth  your  vengeance.    But,  alack, 
You  snatch  some  hence  K>r  little  faults;  that's  love, 
To  have  them  fall  no  more :  you  some  permit 
To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  elder  worse, 
And  make  them  dread  it,  to  the  doer's  thrift.1 
But  Imogen  is  your  own :  do  your  best  wills, 
And  make  me  bless'd  to  obey ! — I  am  brought  hither 
Among  the  Italian  gentry,  and  to  fight 
Against  my  lady's  kingdom :  't  is  enough 
That,  Britain,  I  have  kill'd  thy  mistress ;  peace ! 
I  '11  give  no  wound  to  thee.    Therefore,  good  heavens, 
Hear  patiently  my  purpose : — I  '11  disrobe  me 
Of  these  Italian  weeds,  and  suit  myself 
As  does  a  Briton  peasant :  so  I  '11  fight 
Against  the  part  I  come  with;  so  I'll  die 
For  thee,  0  Imogen,  even  for  whom  my  life 

(*)  Old  text  inserts,  Mt. 


you  some  permit 

To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  elder  worse, 
And  make  them  dread  it,  to  the  doer's  thrift] 

The  commentators  have  found  a  difficulty  in  the  words  "  each  elder  worse/'  contending 
that  the  last  deed  is  not  the  oldest;  but  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  is  certain  Shake- 
epeare  so  considered  it ;  thus,  in  "Pericles/'  Act.  I.  Sc.  2:— 

"  And  what  was  first  but  fear,  what  might  be  done, 
Grows  elder  now,"  Ac. 

The  real  pinch  in  the  passage  is  the  line, — 

"  And  make  them  dread  it,  to  the  doer's  thrift" — 

which  has  been  tortured  into, — 

"  And  make  them  dreaded  to  the  doer's  thrift." 
"  And  make  them  deeded  to  the  doer's  thrift." 
"  And  make  them  trade  it  to  the  doer's  thrift." 
"  And  make  them  dreaded  to  the  doer's  thrift." 
"  And  make  men  dread  it  to  the  doer's  thrift." 

And  still  remains  as  inscrutable  as  ever. 
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Is,  every  breath,  a  death :  and  thus,  unknown, 

Pitied  nor  hated,  to  the  face  of  peril 

Myself  I  '11  dedicate.    Let  me  make  men  know 

More  valour  in  me,  than  my  habits  show. 

Gods,  put  the  strength  o'  the  Leonati  in  me ! 

To  shame  the  guise  o'  the  world,  I  will  begin 

The  fashion,— less  without  and  more  within.  [Exit 


SCENE  .II.— A  Field  between  the  British  and  Roman  Camps. 

Enter,  an  one  side,  Lucius,  Iachimo,  and  (he  Roman  army;  the 
British  army  on  the  other.  Lbonatus  Pobthumus  following, 
like  a  poor  soldier.  They  march  over,  and  go  out.  Then  enter 
again  in  skirmish,  Iachimo  and  Posthumus  :  he  vanquished  and 
disarmeth  Iachimo,  and  then  leaves  him. 

Iach.  The  heaviness  and  guilt  within  my  bosom 
Takes  off  my  manhood :  I  have  belied  a  lady, 
The  princess  of  this  country ;  and  the  air  on 't 
Revengingly  enfeebles  me ;  or,  could  this  carle, 
A  very  druage  of  nature's,  have  subdued  me, 
In  my  profession  ?    Knighthoods  and  honours,  borne 
As  I  wear  mine,  are  titles  but  of  scorn. 
If  that  thy  gentry,  Britain,  go  before 
This  lout  as  he  exceeds  our  lords,  the  odds 
Is,  that  we  scarce  are  men,  and  you  are  gods.  [Exit. 

The  Battle  continues;  the  Britons  fly;  Cymbeline  is  taken;  then 
enter,  to  his  rescue,  Belarius,  Guidebius,  and  AnvraAaus. 

Bel.  Stand,  stand !  we  have  the  advantage  of  the  ground ; 
The  lane  is  guarded ;  nothing  routs  us  but 
The  villainy  of  our  fears. 

Qui.  Arv.  Stand,  stand,  and  fight! 

Enter  Posthumus,  and  seconds  the  Britons:  they  rescue  Cymbeline, 
and  exeunt.    Then  enter  Lucius,  Iachimo,  and  Imogen. 

Luc.  Away,  boy,  from  the  troops,  and  save  thyself: 
For  friends  kill  friends,  and  the  disorder's  such 
As  war  were  hoodwink'd. 

Iach.  *Tis  their  fresh  supplies. 

Luc  It  is  a  day  turn'd  strangely ;  or  betimes 
Let  's  reinforce,  or  fly.  [Exeunt 


SCENE    UL— Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Enter  Posthumus  and  a  British  Lord. 
Lord.  Cam'st  thou  from  where  they  made  the  stand? 
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Post.  I  did; 

Though  you;  it  seems,  come  from  the  fliers. 

Lord.  I  did. 

Post.  No  blame  be  to  you,  sir ;  for  all  was  lost, 
But  that  the  heavens  fought :  the  king  himself 
Of  his  wings  destitute,  the  army  broken, 
And  but  the  backs  of  Britons  seen,  all  flying 
Through  a  strait  lane ;  the  enemy  full-hearted, 
Lolling  the  tongue  with  slaught'ring,  having  work 
More  plentiful  than  tools  to  do  %  struck  down 
Some  mortally,  some  slightly  touch'd,  some  felling 
Merely  through  fear ;  that  the  strait  pass  was  damm'd 
With  dead  men  hurt  behind,  and  cowards  living 
To  die  with  lengthen'd  shame. 

Lord.  Where  was  this  lane  ? 

Post.  Close  by  the  battle,  ditch'd,  and  wall'd  with  turf; 
Which  gave  advantage  to  an  ancient  soldier, — 
An  honest  one,  I  warrant ;  who  deserv'd 
So  long  a  breeding  as  his  white  beard  came  to, 
In  doing  this  for  's  country : — athwart  the  lane, 
He,  with  two  striplings,  (lads  more  like  to  run 
The  country  base,  than  to  commit  such  slaughter ; 
With  faces  fit  for  masks,  or  rather  fairer 
Than  those  for  preservation  cas'd,  or  shame) 
Made  good  the  passage ;  cried  to  those  that  fled, 
Our  Britain's  hart*  die  flying,  not  our  men: 
To  darkness  fleet,  souls  that  fly  backwards!  Stand; 
Or  we  are  Romans,  and  will  give  you  that 
Like  beasts,  which  you  shun  beastly;  and  may  save, 
But  to  look  back  in  frown:  stand!  stand! — These  three. 
Three  thousand  confident,  in  act  as  many, — 
For  three  performers  are  the  file,  when  all 
The  rest  do  nothing, — with  this  word,  stand!  stand! 
Accommodated  by  the  place,  more  charming* 
With  their  own  nobleness,  (which  could  have  turn'd 
A  distaff  to  a  lance)  gilded  pale  looks ; 
Part  shame,  part  spirit  renew'd,  that  some,  turn'd  coward 
But  by  example, — 0,  a  sin  in  war, 
Damn'd  in  the  first  beginners ! — 'gan  to  look 
The  way  that  they  did,  and  to  grin  like  lions 
Upon  the  pikes  o'  the  hunters.    Then  began 
A  stop  i'  the  chaser,  a  retire ;  anon, 
A  rout*  confusion  thick :  forthwith,  they  fly 
Chickens,  the  way  which  they  stoop'd*  eagles ;  slaves, 
The  strides  they  f  victors  made :  and  now  our  cowards 
(Like  fragments  in  hard  voyages)  became 
The  life  o'  the  need,  having  found  the  back-door  open 

{*)  Old  text,  ttopt.  (t)  Old  text,  th* 

•  More  charming— ]   That  is,  controlling  others  of  the  Britain   side,  as  if  by 
,ochantment 
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Of  the  unguarded  hearts:  heavens,  how  they  wound! 
Some  slain  before ;  some  dying ;  some  their  friends 
O'er-borne  i'the  former  wave;  ten,  chas'd  by  one, 
Are  now  each  one  the  slaughter-man  of  twenty : 
Those  that  would  die  or  ere  resist  are  grown 
The  mortal  bugs*  o'  the  field. 

Loed.  This  was  strange  chance, — 

A  narrow  lane,  an  old  man,  and  two  boys !  (l) 

Post.  Nay,  do  not  wonder  at.it: b  you  are  made 
Rather  to  wonder  at  the  things  you  hear, 
Than  to  work  any.    Will  you  rhyme  upon  % 
And  vent  it  for  a  mockery  ?    Here  is  one : 
Two  boy 8,  an  old  man  hoice  a  boy,  a  lane, 
Present d  the  Britons,  was  the  Romatis*  bane. 

Lord.  Nay,  be  not  angry,  sir. 

Post.  'Lack,  to  what  end ! 

Who  dares  not  stand  his  foe,  I  '11  be  his  friend : 
For  if  he  '11  do,  as  he  is  made  to  do, 
I  know  he  '11  quickly  fly  my  friendship  too. 
You  have  put  me  into  rhyme. 

Lord.  Farewell ;  you  are  angry.  [Exit. 

Post.  Still  going  ? — This  is  a  lord !    0  noble  misery, — 
To  be  i*  the  field,  and  ask,  what  news,  of  me ! 
To-day  how  many  would  have  given  their  honours 
To  have  sav*d  their  carcases?  took  heel  to  do 't, 
And  yet  died  too  ?    I,  in  mine  own  woe  charm'd, 
Coula  not  find  death  where  I  did  hear  him  groan ; 
Nor  feel  him  where  he  struck :  being  an  ugly  monster, 
*T  is  strange  he  hides  him  in  fresh  cups,  soft  beds, 
Sweet  words :  or  hath  more  ministers  than  we 
That  draw  his  knives  i'  the  war. — Well,  I  will  find  him : 
For  being  now  a  favourer  to  the  Briton, 
No  more  a  Briton,c  I  have  resum'd  again 
The  part  I  came  in :  fight  I  will  no  more, 
But  yield  me  to  the  veriest  hind  that  shall 
Once  touch  my  shoulder.    Great  the  slaughter  is 
Here  made  by  the  Roman :  great  the  answer  be 

•  The  mortal  bugs—]  Tfte  deadly  terrors,  or  bugbears. 

b  Nay,  do  not  wonder  at  it :]  From  the  context  it  might  be  suspected  that  this  was  a 
misprint  for, — 

"  Ay,  do  but  wonder  at  it :  " 

for  Posthumus  is  made  to  bid  his  hearer  not  do  the  very  thing  he  taunts  him  with  being 
born  to  do. 
«  Well,  I  will  find  him : 

For  being  now  a  favourer  to  the  Briton, 

No  more  a  Briton,  I  have,  &c] 

'Since  Hanmcr,  who  made  the  change,  the  second  line  has  been  usually  printed,— 

'*  For  being  now  a  favourer  to  the  Roman." 

But  the  meaning  may  be  this,— I  will  find  death ;  and  as  he  is  now  a  sparer  of  the 
Briton,  I  will  play  that  part  no  longer,  but  seek  him  as  a  Itoman. 
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Britons  must  take ;  for  me,  my  ransom 's  death ; 
On  cither  side  I  come  to  spend  my  breatib ; 
Which  neither  here  I  '11  keep,  nor  bear  agen, 
But  end  it  by  some  means  for  Imogen. 

Enter  two  British  Captains,  and  Soldiers. 

1  Cap.  Great  Jupiter  be  prais'd!  Lucius  is  taken: 
'T  is  thought  the  old  man  and  his  sons  were  angels. 

2  Cap.  There  was  a  fourth  man,  in  a  silly  a  habit, 
That  gave  the  affront  with  them. 

1  Cap.  So 'tis  reported: 
But  none  of  'em  can  be  found. — Stand !  who 's  there  ? 

Post.  A  Roman, 
Who  had  not  now  been  drooping  here,  if  seconds 
Had  answer'd  him. 

2  Cap.  Lay  hands  on  him;  a  dog! 
A  leg  of  Rome  shall  not  return  to  tell 

What  crows  have  peck'd  them  here :  he  brags  his  service 
As  if- he  were  of  note :  bring  him  to  the  king. 

Enter  Cymbeline,  attended  by  Belaritjs,  Guidertus,  Arviragus, 
Pisakio,  and  Roman  Captives.  The  Captains  present  Posthumus 
to  Cymbeline,  who  delivers  him  over  to  a  Gaoler.  The  Scene 
closes. 


SCENE  IV.— A  Boom  in  a  Prison. 

Enter  Posthumus  and  two  Gaolers. 

1  Gaol.  You  shall  not  now  be  stofti,  you  have  locks  upon  you ; 
So,  graze  as  you  find  pasture. 

2  Gaol.  Ay,  or  a  stomach.     [Exeunt  Gaolers* 
Post.  Most  welcome,  bondage !  for  thou  art  a  way, 

I  think,  to  liberty :  yet  am  I  better 

Than  one  that's  sick  o'  the  gout,  since  he  had  rather 

Groan  so  in  perpetuity,  than  be  cur'd 

By  the  sure  physician,  death,  who  is  the  key 

To  unbar  these  locks.    My  conscience !  thou  art  fetterM 

More  than  my  shanks  and  wrists :  you  good  gods,  give  me 

The  penitent  instrument,  to  pick  that  bolt> 

Then,  free  for  ever !    Is  t  enough  I  am  sorry  ? 

So  children  temporal  fathers  do  appease ; 

Gods  are  more  rail  of  mercy.    Must  I  repent  ? 

I  cannot  do  it  better  than  in  gyves, 

Desir'd,  more  than  constraint :  to  satisfy, 

If  of  my  freedom  'tis  the  main  part,  take 

•  A  silly  habit,—]  A  *impU,  or  rwdic  habit 
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No  stricter  render  of  me,  than  my  all.* 

I  know  you  are  more  clement  than  vile  men, 

"Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  third, 

A  sixth,  a  tenth,  letting  them  thrive  again 

On  their  abatement :  that  'b  not  my  desire : 

For  Imogen's  dear  life  take  mine ;  and  though 

Tig  not  so  dear,  yet  'tis  a  life;  you  coin'd  it: 

Tween  man  and  man,  they  weigh  not  every  stamp , 

Though  light,  take  pieces  for  the  figure's  sake : 

You  rather,  mine  being  yours :  and  so,  great  powers, 

If  you  will  take  this  audit,  take  this  life, 

And  cancel  these  cold  bonds.    0  Imogen ! 

I  '11  speak  to  thee  in  silence.  [Sleeps. 

Solemn  music*  Enter,  as  in  an  apparition,  Sicilitjs  Leonatus, 
father  to  Posthumtjs,  an  old  man,  attired  like  a  warrior;  leading 
in  his  hand  an  ancient  matron,  his  wife,  arid  mother  to  Posthumus, 
with  mum  before  them:  then,  after  other  music,  follow  the  two 
young  Leonati,  brothers  to  Posthumtjs,  unth  wounds,  as  they 
died  in  the  wars.  They  circle  Posthumus  round,  as  he  lies 
sleeping. 

Sici.       No  more,  thou  thunder-master,  show 

Thy  spite  on  mortal  flies ; 
With  Mars  fall  oat,  with  Juno  chide, 

That  thy  adulteries 
Bates  and  revenges. 
Hath  my  poor  boy  done  aught  but  well, 

Whose  face  I  never  saw? 
I  died,  whilst  in  the  womb  he  stayM 

Attending  Nature's  law : 
Whose  fattier  then  (as  men  report 

Thou  orphans'  father  art) 
Thou  ahouldst  have  been,  and  shielded  him 

From  this  earth-vexing  smart. 

Moth.    Luoina  lent  not  me  her  aid, 

But  took  me  in  my  throes ; 
That  from  me  was  Posthumus  ripp'd, 
Came  crying  'mongst  his  foes, 
A  thing  of  pity ! 

BZCL       Great  nature,  like  his  ancestry, 
Moulded  the  stuff  so  fair, 
That  he  deservM  the  praise  o'  the  world. 
As  great  SioUius'  heir. 

Must  I  repent  ? 
0  I  cannot  do  it  better  than  in  gyves, 

Deeir'd,  more  than  constrain'a :  to  satisfy, 
If  of  my  freedom  'tis  the  main  part,  take 
No  stricter  render  of  me,  than  my  all.] 

This  passage,  of  which  Malone  supposes  a  line  to  hare  been  omitted  after  "  satisfy,"  is 
we  fear,  hopelessly  incurable. 

*  Solemn  music.  &c.l  By  whom,  or  under  what  circumstances  this  pitiful  mummery 
was  foisted  into  the  play,  will  probably  never  be  known.  That  Shakespeare  had  no 
hand  in  it  is  certain ;  no,  as  Steerens  remarks,  "  who  has  conducted  his  fifth  act  with 
such  matchless  skill,  could  never  have  designed  the  vision  to  be  twice  described  by 
Posthumus,    ad  this  contemptible  nonsense  been  previously  delivered  on  the  stage." 
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1  Bro.   When  once  he  was  mature  for  man, 

In  Britain  where  was  he 
That  could  stand  up  his  parallel ; 

Or  fruitful  object  be 
In  eye  of  Imogen,  that  best 

Could  deem  his  dignity  ? 

Moth.    With  marriage  wherefore  was  he  mook'd, 
To  be  exil'd,  and  thrown 
From  Leonati'  seat,  and  cast 
From  her  his  dearest  one, 
Sweet  Imogen? 

Sici.       Why  did  you  suffer  Iaohimo, 

Slight  thing  of  Italy, 
To  taint  his  nobler  heart  and  brain 

With  needless  jealousy ; 
And  to  become  the  geek  and  scorn 

O'  the  other's  villainy? 

2  Bro.    For  this,  from  stiller  seats  we  came, 

Our  parents  and  us  twain, 
That,  striking  in  our  country's  cause, 

Fell  bravely,  and  were  slain ; 
Our  fealty,  and  Tenantius'  right, 

With  honour  to  maintain. 

1  Bro.    Like  hardiment  Posthumus  hath 

To  Cymbeline  perf brm'd : 
Then  Jupiter,  thou  king  of  gods, 

Why  hast  thou  thus  adjourn'd 
The  graces  for  his  merits  due ; 

Being  all  to  dolours  turn'd? 

8iCi.   '    Thy  crystal  window  ope ;  look  *  out ; 
No  longer  exercise, 
Upon  a  valiant  race,  thy  harsh 
And  potent  injuries. 

Moth.    Since,  Jupiter,  our  son  is  good, 
Take  off  his  miseries. 

Sici.       Peep  through  thy  marble  mansion ;  help  1 
Or  we  poor  ghoste  will  cry 
To  the  shining  synod  of  the  rest, 
Against  thy  deity. 

2  Bro.    Help,  Jupiter !  or  we  appeal, 

And  from  thy  justice  fly. 

Jupiter  descends  in  thwider  and  lightning,  sitting  upon  an  eagle:  he 
throws  a  thunderbolt.    The  Ghosts  fall  on  their  knees. 

Jup.    No  more,  you  petty  spirits  of  region  low, 

Offend  our  hearing ;  hush ! — How  dare  you  ghosts 
Accuse  the  Thunderer,  whose  bolt  you  know, 

Sky-planted,  batters  all  rebelling  coasts? 
Poor  shadows  of  Elysium,  hence ;  and  rest 

Upon  your  never-withering  banks  of  flowers ; 
Be  not  with  mortal  accidents  opprest ; 

No  care  of  yours  it  is ;  you  know  't  is  oura 

(♦)  First  folio,  looke,  looks  out. 
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'Whom  best  I  love  I  cross ;  to  make  my  gift, 

The  more  delay  d,  delighted.    Be  content ; 
Your  low-laid  son  our  godhead  will  uplift : 

His  comforts  thrive,  his  trials  well  are  spent. 
Our  Jovial  star  reign'd  at  his  birth,  and  in 

Our  temple  was  he  married. — Rise,  and  fade ! — 
He  shall  be  lord  of  lady  Imogen, 

And  happier  much  by  his  affliction  made. 
This  tablet  lay  upon  his  breast ;  wherein 

Our  pleasure  his  full  fortune  doth  confine ; 
And  so,  away :  no  farther  with  your  din 

Express  impatience,  lest  you  stir  up  mine. — 

Mount,  eagle,  to  my  palace  crystalline.  [Ascend*. 

Sici.    He  came  in  thunder ;  his  celestial  breath 
Was  sulphurous  to  smell :  the  holy  eagle 
Stoop'd,  as  to  foot  us :  his  ascension  is 
More  sweet  than  our  blest  fields :  his  royal  bird 
Prunes  the  immortal  wing,  and  cloys  his  beak, 
As  when  his  god  is  pleas'd. 
.     All.  Thanks,  Jupiter! 

Sici.    The  marble  pavement  closes,  he  is  entered 
His  radiant  roof : — away !  and,  to  be  blest, 
Let  us  with  care  perform  his  great  behest.  [0 hosts  vanish* 

JPost.  [  Waking, ,]  Sleep,  thou  hast  been  a  grandsire,  and  begot 
A  father  to  me :  and  thou  hast  created 
A  mother,  and  two  brothers ;  but  (0  scorn !) 
Gone !  they  went  hence  so  soon  as  they  were  born. 
And  so  I  am  awake. — Poor  wretches  that  depend 
On  greatness'  favour,  dream  as  I  have  done ; 
Wake,  and  find  nothing.    But,  alas,  I  swerve : 
Many  dream  not  to  find,  neither  deserve, 
And  yet  are  steep'd  in  favours ;  so  am  I, 
That  have  this  golden  chance,  and  know  not  why. 
What  fairies  haunt  this  ground  ?    A  book  ?    0  rare  one ! 
Be  not,  as  is  our  fangled  world,  a  garment 
Nobler  than  that  it  covers :  let  thy  effects 
So  follow,  to  be  most  unlike  our  courtiers,  • 
As  good  as  promise. 

[Reads.]  Whenas  a  lion's  whelp  shall,  to  himself  unknown,  without 
seeking  find,  and  be  embraced  by  a  piece  of  Under  air;  and  when  from 
a  stately  cedar  shall  be  lopped  branches,  which,  being  dead  many  years9 
shall  after  revive,  be  jointed  to  the  old  stock,  and  freshly  grow;  then 
shall  Posthumus  end  his  miseries,  Britain  be  fortunate,  and  flourish  in 
peace  and  plenty. 

'T  is  still  a  dream ;  or  else  such  stuff  as  madmen 
Tongue,  and  brain  not :  either  both,  or  nothing : 
Or  senseless  speaking,  or  a  speaking  such 
As  sense  cannot  untie.    Be  what  it  is, 
The  action  of  my  life  is  like  it,  which 
I  '11  keep,  if  but  for  sympathy. 

Re-enter  First  Gaoler. 
Gaol.  Come,  sir,  are  you  ready  for  death? 
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Post.  Over-roasted  rather;  ready  long  ago. 

Gaol.  Hanging  is  the  word,  sir ;  if  yon  be  ready  for  that,  yon  are 
well  cooked. 

Post.  So,  if  I  prove  a  good  repast  to  the  spectators,  the  dish  pays 
the  shot. 

Gaol.  A  heavy  reckoning  for  you,  sir.  But  the  comfort  is,  you 
shall  be  called  to  no  more  payments,  fear  no  more  tavern  bills; 
which  are*  often  the  sadness  of  parting,  as  the  procuring  of  mirth; 
you  come  in  faint  for  want  of  meat,  depart  reeling  with  too  much 
drink ;  sorry  that  you  have  paid  too  much,  and  sorry  that  you  are 
paidb  too  much ;  purse  and  brain  both  empty, — the  brain  the  heavier 
for  being  too  light,  the  purse  too  light,  being  drawn  of  heaviness:  O! 
of  this  contradiction  you  shall  now  be  quit.— 0,  the  charity  of  a  penny 
cord !  it  sums  up  thousands  in  a  trice :  you  have  no  true  debitor  and 
creditor  but  it ;  of  what 's  past,  is,  and  to  come,  the  discharge. — Your 
neck,  sir,  is  pen,  book,  and  counters ;  so  the  acquittance  follows. 

Post.  I  am  merrier  to  die  than  thou  art  to  live. 

Gaol.  Indeed,  sir,  he  that  sleeps  feels  not  the  tooth-ache :  but  a 
man  that  were  to  sleep  your  sleep,  and  a  hangman  to  help  him  to  bed, 
I  think  he  would  change  places  with  his  officer ;  for,  look  yon,  sir, 
you  know  not  which  way  you  shall  go. 

Post.  Yes,. indeed,  do  I,  fellow. 

Gaol.  Your  death  has  eyes  in  's  head  then ;  I  have  not  seen  him 
so  pictured:  you  must  either  be  directed  by  some  that  take  upon 
them  to  know,  or*  take  upon  yourself  that  which  I  am  sure  you  do 
not  know;  for,  jump  the  after-inquiry  on  your  own  peril,  and  how 
you  shall  speed  in  your  journey's  end,  I  think  you  '11  never  return  to 
tell  one. 

Post.  I  tell  thee,  fellow,  there  are  none  want  eyes  to  direct  them 
the  way  I  am  going,  but  such  as  wink,  and  will  not  use  them. 

Gaol.  What  an  infinite  mock  is  this,  that  a  man  should  have  the 
best  use  of  eyes  to  see  the  way  of  blindness !  I  am  sure  hanging 's  the 
way  of  winking. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Knock  off  his  manacles ;  bring  your  prisoner  to  the  king. 

Post.  Thou  bring'st  good  news ; — I  am  called  to  be  made  free. 

Gaol.  I  '11  be  hanged,  then. 

Post.  Thou  shalt  be  then  freer  than  a  gaoler;  no  bolts  for  the 
dead.  [Exeunt  Posthumtjs  and  Messenger. 

Gaol.  Unless  a  man  would  marry  a  -gallows,  and  beget  young 
gibbets,  I  never  saw  one  so  prone,  "let,  on  my  conscience,  there  are 
verier  knaves  desire  to  live,  for  all  he  be  a  Koman :  and  there  be 
some  of  them  too,  that  die  against  their  wills :  so  should  I,  if  I  were 

(•)  Old  text  inserts,  ta. 

•  Which  are— ]  As  is  understood : — "  which  are  as  often,"  &c. 

*  And  sorry  that  you  are  paid  too  much  ;\  Paid,  here,  is  equivalent  to  the  slang 
phrase,  to  settle,  now  in  use ;  as,  I  've  settled  him,  he's  settled,  and  the  like.  With  this 
import,  which  is  that  of  punished,  paid  is  often  met  with  in  old  authors ;  we  find  it, 
among  other  places,  in  "  Henry  the  Fourth,"  Part  I.  Aot.  II.  Sc.  4 :— "  two,  I  am  sure, 
I  have  paid;  *  and  again  in  the  same  scene :— "  seven  of  the  eleven  I  paid." 
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one.  I  would  we  were  all  of  one  mind,  and  one  mind  good ;  0,  there 
were  desolation  of  gaolers  and  gallowses !  I  speak  against  my  present 
profit ;  but  my  wish  hath  a  preferment  in 't.  [Exit 


SCENE  V.— Cymbeline's  Tent 

Enter  Cymbeline,  Belarius,    Guiderius,  Arviragus,    Pisakio, 
Lords,  Officers,  and  Attendants. 

Cym.  S£and  by  my  side,  you  whom  the  gods  have  made 
Preservers  of  my  throne.    Woe  is  my  heart, 
That  the  poor  soldier  that  so  richly  fought, 
Whose  rags  sham'd  gilded  arms,  whose  naked  breast 
Stepp'd  before  targes  of  proof,  cannot  be  found : 
He  snail  be  happy  that  can  find  him,  it 
Our  grace  can  make  him  so. 

Bel.  I  never  saw 

Such  noble  fury  in  so  poor  a  thing ; 
Such  precious  deeds  in  one  that  promis'd  nought 
But  beggary  and  poor  looks. 

Cym.  No  tidings  of  him  ? 

Pis.  He  hath  been  search'd  among  the  dead  and  living, 
But  no  trace  of  him. 

Cym.  To  my  grief,  I  am 

The  heir  of  his  reward ;  which  I  will  add 
To  you  the  liver,  heart,  and  brain  of  Britain, 

[To  Belarius,  Quederius,  and  Arviragus. 
By  whom  I  grant  she  lives.    'T  is  now  the  time 
To  ask  of  whence  you  are »— report  it. 

Bel.  Sir, 

In  Cambria  are  we  born,  and  gentlemen: 
Further  to  boast  were  neither  true  nor  modest, 
Unless  I  add,  we  are  honest. 

Cym.  Bow  your  knees. 

Arise,  my  knights  o'  the  battle ;  I  create  you 
Companions  to  our  person,  and  will  fit  you 
With  dignities  becoming  your  estates. 

Enter  Cornelius  and  Ladies. 

There's  business  in  these  faces. — Why  so  sadly 
Greet  you  our  victory?  you  look  like  Romans, 
And  not  o'  the  court  of  Britain. 

Cor.  Hail,  great  king ! 

To  sour  your  happiness,  I  must  report 
The  queen  is  dead. 

Cym.  Whom  worse  than  a  physician 

Would  this  report  become  ?  But  I  consider, 
By  med'cine  life  may  be  prolongM,  yet  death 
Will  seize  the  doctor  too. — How  ended  she? 
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Cor.  With  horror,  madly  dying,  like  her  life, 
Which,  being  cruel  to  the  world,  concluded 
Most  cruel  to  herself.    What  she  confess'd 
I  will  report,  so  please  you :  these  her  women 
Can  trip  me,  if  I  err ;  who  with  wet  checks 
Were  present  when  she  finishM. 

Cym.  Pr'ythee,  say. 

Cor.  First,  she  confess'd  she  never  lov'd  you ;  only 
Affected  greatness  got  by  you,  not  you : 
Married  your  royalty,  was  wife  to  your  place ; 
Abhorr'd  your  person. 

Cym.  She  alone  knew  this  : 

And,  but  she  spoke  it  dying,  I  would  not 
Believe  her  lips  in  openmg  it    Proceed. 

Cor.  lour  daughter,  whom  she  bore  in  hand  to  love 
With  such  integrity,  she  did  confess 
Was  as  a  scorpion  to  her  sight ;  whose  life, 
But  that  her  flight  prevented  it>  she  had 
Ta'en  off  by  poison. 

Cym.  0  most  delicate  fiend ! 

Who  is  t  can  read  a  woman  ? — Is  there  more  ? 

Cor.  More,  sir,  and  worse.    She  did  confess  she  had 
For  you  a  mortal  mineral ;  which,  being  took, 
Should  by  the  minute  feed  on  life,  and,  lingering, 
By  inches  waste  you :  in  which  time  she  purpos'd, 
By  watching,  weeping,  tendance,  kissing,  to 
O'ercome  you  with  her  show :  yea,*  and  in  time 
When  she  had  fitted  you  with  her  craft,  to  work 
Her  son  into  the  adoption  of  the  crown : 
But,  failing  of  her  end  by  his  strange  absence, 
Grew  shameless-desperate :  open'd,  in  despite 
Of  heaven  and  men,  her  purposes ;  renented 
The  evils  she  hatch'd  were  not  effected :  so, 
Despairing,  died. 

Cym.  Heard  you  all  this,  her  women? 

Lady.  We  did,  so  please  your  highness. 

Cym.  "  Mine  eyes 

Were  not  in  fault,  for  she  was  beautiful ; 
Mine  ears,  that  heard f  her  flattery;  nor  my  heart 
That  thought  her  like  her  seeming:  it  had  been  vicious 
To  have  mistrusted  her :  vet,  0  my  daughter ! 
That  it  was  folly  in  me,  thou  mayst  say, 
And  prove  it  in  thy  feeling.    Heaven  mend  all ! — 

Enter  Lucius,  Iachimo,  ike  Soothsayer,  and  other  Roman  prisoners, 
guarded;  Posthumus  behind,  and  Imogen. 

Thou  com'st  not,  Cains,  now  for  tribute ;  that 
The  Britons  have  raz'd  out,  though  with  the  loss 

(*)  First  folio  omits,  ye*.  (+)  Old  text,  hear*. 
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Of  many  a  bold  one ;  whose  kinsmen  have  made  suit 
That  their  good  souls  may  be  appeas'd  with  slaughter 
Of  you  their  captives,  which  ourself  have  granted : 
So,  think  of  your  estate. 

Luc.  Consider,  sir,  the  chance  of  war:  the  day 
"Was  yours  by  accident :  had  it  gone  with  us, 
We  should  not,  when  the  blood  was  cool,  have  threaten'd 
Our  prisoners  with  the  sword.    But  since  the  gods 
Will  have  it  thus,  that  nothing  but  our  lives 
May  be  calPd  ransom,  let  it  come :  sufficeth 
A  Roman  with  a  Roman's  heart  can  suffer : 
Augustus  lives  to  think  on 't ;  and  so  much 
For  my  peculiar  care.    This  one  thing  only 
I  will  entreat ;  my  boy,  a  Briton  born, 
Let  him  be  ransom'd :  •  never  master  had 
A  page  so  kind,  so  duteous,  diligent, 
So  tender  over  his  occasions,  true, 
So  feat,  so  nurse-like :  let  his  virtue  join 
With  my  request,  which,  I  '11  make  bold,  your  highness 
Cannot  deny ;  he  hath  done  no  Briton  harm, 
Though  he  have  serv'd  a  Roman :  save  him,  sir, 
And  spare  no  blood  beside. 

Cym.  I  have  surely  seen  him : 

His  favour  is  familiar  to  me. 
Boy,  thou  hast  look'd  thyself  into  my  grace, 
And  art  mine  own. — I  know  not  why,  nor*  wherefore, 
To  say,  live,  boy :  ne'er  thank  thy  master ;  live : 
And  ask  of  Cymbeline  what  boon  thou  wilt. 
Fitting  my  bounty  and  thy  state,  I  '11  give  it ; 
Tea,  though  thou  do  demand  a  prisoner 
The  noblest  ta'en. 

Imo.  I  humbly  thank  your  highness, 

Luc.  I  do  not  bid  thee  beg  my  life,  good  lad ; 
And  yet  I  know  thou  wilt. 

Imo.  No,  no :  alack, 

There 's  other  work  in  hand :  I  see  a  thing 
Bitter  to  me  as  death :  your  life,  good  master, 
Must  shuffle  for  itself. 

Luc.  The  boy  disdains  me, 

He  leaves  me,  scorns  me :  briefly  die  their  joys, 
That  place  them  on  the  truth  of  girls  and  boys.— 
"Why  stands  he  so  perplex'd? 

Cym.  "What  wouldst  thou,  boy  ? 

I  love  thee  more  and  more ;  think  more  and  more 
"What 's  best  to  ask.    Know'st  him  thou  look'st  on  ?  speak, 
"Wilt  have  him  live  ?    Is  he  thy  kin  ?  thy  Mend  ? 

Imo.  He  is  a  Roman ;  no  more  kin  to  me 
Than  I  to  your  highness ;  who,  being  born  your  vassal. 
Am  something  nearer. 

(*)  Old  text  omita,  nor. 
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Cym.  Wherefore  ev'st  him  so  ? 

Imo.  I  '11  tell  you,  sir,  in  private,  if  you  please 
To  give  me  hearing. 

Cym.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart, 

And  lend  my  best  attention.    What 's  thy  name  ? 

Imo.  Fidele,  sir. 

Cym.  Thou  *rt  my  good  youth,  my  page ; 
I  '11  be  thy  master :  walk  with  me ;  speak  freely. 

[Cymbblinb  and  Imogen  converse  apart 

Bel.  Is  not  this  boy  revivM  from  death  ? 

Abv.  One  sand  another 

Not  more  resembles  that  sweet  rosy  lad 
Who  died,  and  was  Fidele : — what  think  you  ? 

Gui.  The  same  dead  thing  alive. 

Bel.  Peace,  peace!  see  farther;  he  eyes  us  not;  forbear; 
Creatures  may  be  alike :  were  't  he,  I  am  sure 
He  would  have  spoke  to  us. 

Gui.  But  we  saw*  him  dead. 

Bel.  Be  silent;  let's  see  farther. 

Pis.  [Aside.}  It  is  my  mistress : 

Since  she  is  living,  let  the  time  run  on 
To  good,  or  bad.  [Cymbblinb  and  Imogen  come  forward. 

Cym.  Come,  stand  thou  by  our  side ; 

Make  thy  demand  aloud. — Sir  [To  Iaohimo.],  step  you  forth ; 
Give  answer  to  this  boy,  and  do  it  freely ; 
Or,  by  our  greatness,  and  the  grace  of  it, 
Which  is  our  honour,  bitter  torture  shall 
Winnow  the  truth  from  falsehood. — On,f  speak  to  him. 

Imo.  Mv  boon  is,  that  this  gentleman  may  render 
Of  whom  he  had  this  ring. 

Post.  [Aside.}  What's  that  to  him? 

Cym.  That  diamond  upon  your  finger,  say 
How  came  it  yours  ? 

Iach.  Thou 'It  torture  me  to  leave  unspoken  that* 
Which,  to  be  spoke,  would  torture  thee. 

Cym.  How!  me? 

Iach.  I  am  glad  to  be  constrain'd  to  utter  that 
Which  a  torments  me  to  conceal.    By  villainy 
I  got  this  ring ;  't  was  Leonatus'  jewel, 
Whom  thou  didst  banish ;  and, — which  more  may  grieve  thee 
As  it  doth  me, — a  nobler  sir  ne'er  livtt 
'Twixt  skr  and  ground.    Wilt  thou  hear  more,  my  lord  ? 

Cym.  All  that  belongs  to  this. 

Iach.  That  paragon,  thy  daughter, — 

For  whom  my  heart  drops  blood,  and  my  false  spirits 
Quail  to  remember, — give  me  leave ;  I  feint 

(♦)  First  folio,  see.  (t)  Old  text,  One. 

»  Which  torments  me  to  conceal.]  Which  is  usually  an  appendage  of  the  preceding 
line ;  we  adopt  the  arrangement  of  toe  folio,  but  agree  with  Mr.  Dycein  considering  the 
word  an  impertinent  addition  of  the  transcriber  or  printer. 
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Cym.  My  daughter !  what  of  her  ?  Renew  thy  strength : 
I  had  rather  thou  shouldst  live  while  nature  will, 
Than  die  ere  I  hear  more :  strive,  man,  and  speak. 

Iach.  Upon  a  time, — unhappy  was  the  clock 
That  struck  the  hour! — it  was  in  Rome, — accurs'd 
The  mansion  where ! —  't  was  at  a  feast, — 0  would 
Our  viands  had  been  poison'd,  or,  at  least, 
Those  which  I  heav'd  to  head ! — the  good  Posthumus ! — 
What  should  I  say?  he  was  too  good,  to  be 
Where  ill  men  were ;  and  was  the  best  of  all 
Amongst  the  rar'st  of  good  ones, — sitting  sadly, 
Hearing  us  praise  our  loves  of  Italy 
For  beauty  that  made  barren  the  swell'd  boast 
Of  him  that  best  could  speak ;  for  feature,  laming 
The  shrine  of  Venus,  or  straight-pight  Minerva, 
Postures  beyond  brief  nature ;  *  for  condition, 
A  shop  of  all  the  qualities  that  man 
Loves  woman  for ;  besides,  that  hook  of  wiving, 
Fairness,  which  strikes  the  eye : — 

Cym.  I  stand  on  fire : 

Come  to  the  matter. 

Iach.  All  too  soon  I  shall, 

Unless  thou  wouldst  grieve  quickly.    This  Posthumus — 
Most  like  a  noble  lord  in  love,  and  one 
That  had  a  royal  lover — took  his  hint ; 
And,  not  dispraising  whom  we  prais'd, — therein 
He  was  as  calm  as  virtue, — he  began 
His  mistress'  picture ;  which  by  his  tongue  being  made, 
And  then  a  mind  put  in 't,  either  our  brags 
Were  crack'd  of  kitchen  trulls,  or  his  description 
Prov'd  us  unspeaking  sots. 

Cym.  Nay,  nay,  to  the  purpose. 

Iach.  Your  daughter's  chastity — there  it  begins. 
He  spake  of  her,  as  Dian  had  hot  dreams, 
And  she  alone  were  cold :  whereat,  I,  wretch ! 
Made  scruple  of  his  praise,  and  wager'd  with  him 
Pieces  of  gold  'gainst  this,  which  then  he  wore 
Upon  his  honourtf  finger,  to  attain 
In  suit  the  place  of 's  bed,  and  win  this  ring 
By  hers  and  mine  adultery:  he,  true  knight, 
No  lesser  of  her  honour  confident 
Than  I  did  truly  find  her,  stakes  this  ring, 
And  would  so,  had  it  been  a  carbuncle 
.  Of  Phoebus'  wheel ;  and  might  so  safely,  had  it 
Been  all  the  worth  of  his  car.    Away  to  Britain 

•  for  feature,  laming 

The  shrine  of  Venus,  or  straight-pight  Hinerra, 
Postures  beyond  brief  nature ;] 

For  grace  and  dignity  of  form,  surpassing  those  antique  statues  of  Yenus  and  Jiinerva, 
whose  attitudes  are  unattainable  by  nature. 
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Post  I  in  this  design : — well  may  you,  sir, 

Bemember  me  at  court,  where  I  was  taught 

Of  your  chaste  daughter,  the  wide  difference 

'Twixt  amorous  and  villainous.    Being  thus  quench'd 

Of  hope,  not  longing,  mine  Italian  brain 

'Gan  in  your  duller  Britain  operate 

Most  vilely ;  for  my  vantage,  excellent ; 

And,  to  be  brief,  my  practice  so  prevaiTd 

That  I  return'd  with  simular  proof  enough 

To  make  the  noble  Leonatus  mad, 

By  wounding  his  belief  in  her  renown, 

With  tokens  thus,  and  thus ;  averring  notes 

Of  chamber-hanging,  pictures,  this  her  bracelet,— 

O,  cunning,  how  I  got  it  !* — nay,  some  marks 

Of  secret  on  her  person,  that  he  could  not 

But  think  her  bond  of  chastity  quite  crack'd, 

I  having  ta'en  the  forfeit.    Whereupon, — 

Methinks,  I  see  him  now, — 

Post.  [Rushing  forioard.']  Ay,  so  thou  dost, 
Italian  fiend ! — Ay  me,  most  credulous  fool, 
Egregious  murderer,  thief,  any  thing 
That 's  due  to  all  the  villains  past,  in  being, 
To  come ! — 0,  give  me  cord,  or  knife,  or  poison, 
Some  upright  justicer!    Thou,  king,  send  out 
For  torturers  ingenious :  it  is  I 
That  all  the  abhorred  things  o'  the  earth  amend, 
Bv  being  worse  than  they.    I  am  Posthumus, 
That  kilPd  thy  daughter: — villain-like,  I  lie; — 
That  caus'd  a  lesser  villain  than  myself, 
A  sacrilegious  thief,  to  do  't: — the  temple 
Of  virtue  was  she ;  yea,  and  she  herselL 
Spit,  and  throw  stones,  cast  mire  upon  me,  set 
Tne  dogs  o*  the  street  to  bay  me :  every  villain 
Be  called  Posthumus  Leonatus ;  and 
Be  villainy  less  than  'twas ! — O  Imogen! 
My  queen,  my  life,  my  wife !  0  Imogen, 
Imogen,  Imogen! 

Imo.  Peace,  my  lord ;  hear,  hear ! 

Post.  Shall 's  have  a  play  of  this  ?    Thou  scornful  page, 
There  lie  thy  part.  [Striking  her:  she  falls* 

Pis.  0,  gentlemen,  help 

Mine  and  your  mistress : — 0,  my  lord  Posthumus ! 
You  ne'er  kilPd  Imogen  till  now : — help,  help ! — 
Mine  honour'd  lady ! 

Cym.  Does  the  world  go  round? 

Post.  How  come  these  staggers  on  me  ? 

Pis.  Wake,  my  mistress ! 

Cym.  If  this  be  so,  the  gods  do  mean  to  strike  me 
To  death  with  mortal  joy. 

(•)  First  folio  omits,  it. 
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Pis.  How  fares  my  mistress  ? 

Imo.  0,  get  thee  from  my  sight ; 
Thou  gav'st  me  poison :  dangerous  fellow,  hence ! 
Breathe  not  where  princes  are  1 

Cym.  The  tune  of  Imogen ! 

Pis.  Lady,  the  gods  throw  stones  of  sulphur  on  me,  if 
That  box  I  gave  you  was  not  thought  by  me 
A  precious  tiling ;  I  had  it  from  the  queen. 

Cym.  New  matter  still? 

Imo.  It  poison'd  me. 

Cob.  Ogods!— 

I  left  out  one  thing  which  the  queen  confess'd, 
Which  must  approve  thee  honest:  if Pisanio 
Have,  said  she,  given  his  mistress  that  confection 
Which  I  gave  him  for  cordial,  she  is  served 
As  I  would  serve  a  rat. 

Cym.  What 's  this,  Cornelius  ? 

Cob.  The  queen,  sir,  very  oft  importuned  me 
To  temper  poisons  for  her ;  still  pretending 
The  satisfaction  of  her  knowledge  only 
In  killing  creatures  vile,  as  cats  and  dogs 
Of  no  esteem :  I,  dreading  that  her  purpose 
Was  of  more  danger,  did  compound  for  her 
A  certain  stuff,  which,  being  ta'en,  would  cease 
The  present  power  of  life ;  but,  in  short  time, 
All  offices  of  nature  should  again 
Do  their  due  functions. — Have  you  ta'en  of  it  ? 

Imo.  Most  like  I  did,  for  I  was  dead. 

Bel.  My  boys, 

There  was  our  error. 

Gui.  This  is,  sure,  Fidele. 

Imo.  Why  did  you  throw  your  wedded  lady  from  you? 
Think  that  you  are  upon  a  rock,  and  now 
Throw  me  again.  {Embracing  him. 

Post.  Hang  there  like  fruit,  my  soul, 

Till  the  tree  die! 

Cym.  How  now,  my  flesh,  my  child  ? 

What,  mak'st  thou  me  a  dullard  in  this  act  ?» 
Wilt  thou  not  speak  to  me  ? 

Imo.  Tour  blessing,  sir.  [Kneeling. 

Bel.  Though  you  did  love  this  youth,  I  blame  ye  not ; 
Tou  had  a  motive  for 't.  [To  Guidebius  and  Abvibag is. 

Cym.  My  tears  that  fall 

Prove  holy  water  on  thee !    Imogen, 
Thy  mother  *s  dead. 

Imo.  I  am  sorry  for 't,  my  lord. 

Cym.  0,  she  was  naught ;  and  'long  of  her  it  was 
That  we  meet  here  so  strangely :  but  her  son 
Is  gone,  we  know  not  how,  nor  where. 

•  What,  mak'st  thou  me  a  dullard  in  this  act  ?]  Do  you  giro  me,  in  this  scene,  the 
part  ODly  of  a  looker-on  ?    Shakespeare  was  thinking  of  the  stage. 

vol.  iv.  F  » 
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Pis.  My  lord, 

Now  fear  is  from  me,  I  '11  speak  troth.    Lord  Cloten, 
Upon  my  lady's  missing,  came  to  me 
With  his  sword  drawn ;  foam'd  at  the  mouth,  and  swore 
If  I  discoverti  not  which  way  she  was  gone, 
It  was  my  instant  death :  by  accident,  • 
I  had  a  feigned  letter  of  my  master's 
Then  in  my  pocket,  which  directed  him 
To  seek  her  on  the  mountains  near  to  Milford; 
Where,  in  a  frenzy,  in  my  master's  garments, 
Which  he  inforc'd  from  me,  away  he  posts 
With  unchaste  purpose,  and  with  oath  to  violate 
My  lady's  honour :  what  became  of  him, 
I  further  know  not. 

Gui.  Let  me  end  the  story : 

I  slew  him  there. 

Gtm.  Marry,  the  gods  forefend! 

I  would  not  thy  good  deeds  should  from  my  lips 

Pluck  a  hard  sentence:  prithee,  valiant  youth, 

Deny 't  again. 

Gui.  I  have  spoke  it,  and  I  did  it. 

Cym.  He  was  a  prince. 

Gui.  A  most  incivil  one :  the  wrongs  he  did  me 
Were  nothing  prince-like ;  for  he  did  provoke  me 
With  language  that  would  make  me  spurn  the  sea, 
If  it  could  so  roar  to  me :  I  cut  off  his  head; 
And  am  right  glad  he  is  not  standing  here 
To  tell  this  tale  of  mine. 

Ctm.  I  am  sorry*  for  thee. 

By  thine  own  tongue  thou  art  condemn'd,  and  must 
Endure  our  law :  thou  'rt  dead ! 

Imo.  That  headless  man 

I  thought  had  been  my  lord. 
-  C™.  Bind  the  offender, 

And  take  him  from  our  presence. 

Bel.  Stay,  sir  king: 

This  man  is  better  than  the  man  he  slew, 
As  well  descended  as  thyself;  and  hath 
More  of  thee  merited  than  a  band  of  Clotens 

Had  ever  scar  for. — Let  his  arms  alone ;  [  To  the  Guard. 

They  were  not  born  for  bondage. 

Cym.  Why,  old  soldier, 

Wilt  thou  undo  the  worth  thou  art  unpaid  for, 
By  tasting11  of  our  wrath  ?    How  of  descent 
As  good  as  we? 

(*)  First  folio,  sorrow. 

•  By  tasting  of  our  wrath  7]  "  The  consequence,"  Johnson  says,  '*  is  taken  for  the 
whole  action ;  by  tasting  is  by  forcing  us  to  make  thee  taste"  a This  may  be  the  true 
sense  of  the  expression;  but  we  have  always  conceived  tasting,  in  this  place,  to  mean 
trying,  testing,  &c,  as  in  "  Twelfth  Night,"  Act  III.  Sc.  1  :— 

41  Taste  your  legs,  sir." 
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Abv.  In  that  he  spake  too  far. 

Cym.  And  thou  shalt  die  for't. 

Bel.  We  will  die  all  three; 

But  I  will  prove,  that  two  on 's  are  as  good 
As  I  have  given  out  him.— My  sons,  I  must, 
For  mine  own  part,  unfold  a  dangerous  speeqh, 
Though,  haply,  well  for  you. 

Abv.  Your  danger 's  ours. 

Gui.  And  our  good,  his. 

Bel.  Have  at  it  then,  by  leave. 

Thou  hadst,  great  king,  a  subject  who 
Was  call'd  Belarius. 

Cym.  What  of  him  ?  he 's 

A  banish'd  traitor. 

Bel.  He  it  is  that  hath 

Assum'd  this  age :  indeed,  a  banish'd  man ; ' 
I  know  not  how  a  traitor. 

Cym.  Take  him  hence ; 

The  whole  world  shall  not  save  him. 

Bel.  Not  too  hot: 

First  pay  me  for  the  nursing  of  thy  sons ; 
And  let  it  be  confiscate  all,  so  soon 
As  I  've  receiv'd  it. 

Cym.  Nursing  of  my  sons ! 

Bel.  I  am  too  blunt  and  saucy :  here 's  my  knee ; 
Ere  I  arise  I  will  prefer*  my  sons ; 
Then,  spare  not  the  old  father.    Mighty  sir, 
These  two  young  gentlemen,  that  call  me  father, 
And  think  they  are  my  sons,  are  none  of  mine ; 
They  are  the  issue  of  your  loins,  my  liege, 
And  blood  of  your  begetting. 

Cym.  How!  my  issue? 

Bel.  So  sure  as  you  your  father's.    I,  old  Morgan, 
Am  that  Belarius  whom  you  sometime  banish'd : 
Tour  pleasure  was  my  mere*  offence,  my  punishment 
Itself,  and  all  my  treason ;  that  I  suffered 
Was  all  the  harm  I  did.    These  gentle  princes, — 
For  such  and  so  they  are, — these  twenty  years 
Have  I  train'd  up :  those  arts  they  have,  as  I 
Could  put  into  them ;  my  breeding  was,  sir,  as 
Tour  highness  knows.    Their  nurse,  Euriphilc, 
Whom  for  the  theft  I  wedded,  stole  these  children 
Upon  my  banishment :  I  mov'd  her  to 't ; 
Having  receiv'd  the  punishment  before, 
For  that  which  I  did  then :  beaten  for  loyalty, 
Excited  me  to  treason.    Their  dear  loss, 
The  more  of  you  'twas  felt,  the  more  it  shap'd 

(♦)  First  folio,  neere. 
And  again  in  Act  III.  Sc.  4 :—"  I  have  heard  of  some  kind  of  men  that  put  quarrels 
purposely  on  others,  to  taste  their  valour."    See  also  note  (»),  p.  282,  Vol.  III. 
•  Prefer—]  Advance. 

J  7  V  2 
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Unto  my  end  of  stealing  them.    But,  gracious  sir, 
Here  are  your  sons  again ;  and  I  must  lose 
Two  of  the  sweet'st  companions  in  the  world : — 
The  benediction  of  these  covering  heavens 
Fall  on  their  heads  like  dew !  for  they  are  worthy 
To  inlay  heaven  with  stars. 

Cym.  Thou  weep'st,  and  speak'st.— 

The  service  that  you  three  have  done,  is  more 
Unlike  than  this  thou  tell'st :  I  lost  my  children ; 
If  these  be  they,  I  know  not  how  to  wish 
A  pair  of  worthier  sons. 

Bel.  Be  pleas'd  awhile. — 

This  gentleman,  whom  I  call  rolydore, 
Most  worthy  prince,  as  yours,  is  true  Guiderius : 
This  gentleman,  my  Caawal,  Arviragus, 
Your  younger  princely  son ;  he,  sir,  was  lapp'd 
In  a  most  curious  mantle,  wrought  by  the  hand 
Of  his  queen-mother,  which,  for  more  probation, 
I  can  with  ease  produce. 

Cym.  Guiderius  had 

Upon  his  neck  a  mole,  a  sanguine  star ; 
It  was  a  mark  of  wonder. 

Bel.  This  is  he ; 

Who  hath  upon  him  still  that  natural  stamp : 
It  was  wise  Nature's  end  in  the  donation, 
To  be  his  evidence  now. 

Cym.  0,  what  am  I 

A  mother  to  the  birth  of  three  ?    Ne'er  mother 
Rejoic'd  deliverance  more. — Bless'd  pray  you  be, 
That,  after  this  strange  starting  from  your  orbs, 
You  may  reign  in  them  now ! — 0,  Imogen, 
Thou  hast  lost  by  this  a  kingdom. 

Imo.  No,  my  lord ; 

I  have  got  two  worlds  by 't. — 0,  my  gentle  brothers, 
Have  we  thus  met?    0,  never  say  hereafter 
But  I  am  truest  speaker :  you  calFd  me  brother, 
When  I  was  but  your  sister ;  I  you,  brothers, 
When  you*  were  so  indeed. 
Cym,  Did  you  e'er  meet  ? 

Arv.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Gui.  And  at  first  meeting  lovtt ; 

Continued  so,  until  we  thought  he  died. 
Cob.  By  the  queen's  dram  she  swallow'd. 
Cym.  0  rare  instinct 

When  shall  I  hear  all  through  ?    This  fierce  abridgment 
Hath  to  it  circumstantial  branches,  which 
Distinction  should  be  rich  in. — Where  ?  how  liv'd  you  ? 
And  when  came  you  to  serve  our  Roman  captive  ? 
How  parted  with  your  brothers  ?  t  how  first  met  them  ? 

(♦)  Old  text,  we.  (t)  Old  text,  brother  r 
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Why  fled  you  from  the  court  ?  and  whither  ?    These, 

Ana  your  three  motives  to  the  battle,  with 

I  know  not  how  much  more,  should  be  demanded, 

And  all  the  other  by-dependencies, 

From  chance  to  chance ;  but  nor  the  time,  nor  place, 

Will  serve  our  long  inter'gatories.    See, 

Posthumus  anchors  upon  Imogen ; 

And  she,  like  harmless  lightning,  throws  her  eye 

On  him,  her  brothers,  me,  her  master,  hitting 

Each  object  with  a  joy;  the  counterchange 

Is  severally  in  all    Let 's  quit  this  ground, 

And  smoke  the  temple  with  our  sacrifices. — 

Thou  art  my  brother :  so  we '11  hold  thee  ever.  [To  £elakius. 

Imo.  You  are  my  father  too ;  and  did  relieve  me, 
To  see  this  gracious  season. 

Cym.  All  o'erjovM, 

Save  these  in  bonds;  let  them  be  joyful  too, 
For  they  shall  taste  our  comfort 

Imo.  My  good  master, 

I  will  yet  do  you  service. 

LtJO.  Happy  be  you ! 

Cym.  The  forlorn  soldier  that  so  nobly  fought, 
He  would  have  well  becom'd  this  place,  and  grac'd 
The  thankings  of  a  king. 

Post.  I  am,  sir, 

The  soldier  that  did  company  these  three 

In  poor  beseeming ;  *t  was  a  fitment  for  • 

The  purpose  I  then  follow'd : — that  I  was  he, 
Speak,  Iachimo :  I  had  you  down,  and  might 
Have  made  you  finish. 

Iach.  I  am  down  again :  [Kneeling. 

But  now  my  heavy  conscience  sinks  my  knee, 
As  then  your  force  did.    Take  that  life,  beseech  you, 
Which  I  so  often  owe :  but  your  ring  first ; 
And  here  the  bracelet  of  the  truest  princess 
That  ever  swore  her  faith. 

Post.  Kneel  not  to  me ; 

The  power  that  I  have  on  you  is  to  spare  you ; 
The  malice  towards  you  to  forgive  you :  live, 
And  deal  with  others  better.  - 

Cym.  Nobly  doom'd ; 

We  '11  learn  our  freeness  of  a  son-in-law ; 
Pardon  's  the  word  to  all. 

Abv.  You  holp  us,  sir, 

As  you  did  mean  indeed  to  be  our  brother ; 
Joy'd  are  we  that  you  are. 

Post.  Your  servant,  princes. — Good  my  lord  of  Rome, 
Call  forth  your  soothsayer:  as  I  slept,  methought* 
Great  Jupiter,  upon  his  eagle  back'd, 
Appear'd  to  me,  with  other  spritely  shows 
Of  mine  own  kindred :  when  I  wak'd,  I  found 
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This  label  on  my  bosom ;  whose  containing 
Is  so  from  sense  in  hardness,  that  I  can 
Make  no  collection  of  it ;  let  him  show 
His  skill  in  the  construction. 

Luo.  Philarmonnfl! 

Sooth.  Here,  my  good  lord. 

Luc.  Read,  and  declare  the  meaning. 

Sooth.  [Beads.]  Whenas  a  lion's  whelp  shall,  to  himself  unknown, 
without  seeking  find,  and  be  embraced  by  a  piece  of  tender  air;  and 
when  from  a  stately  cedar  shall  be  lopped  branches,  which,  being  dead 
many  years,  shall  after  revive,  be  jointed  to  the  old  stock,  and  freshly 
grow;  then  shall  Posthumus  end  his  miseries,  Britain  be  fortunate* 
and  flourish  in  peace  and  plenty? 

Thou,  Leonatus,  art  the  lion's  whelp ; 

The  fit  and  apt  construction  of  thy  name, 

Being  Leo-natus,  doth  import  so  much : 

The  piece  of  tender  air,  thy  virtuous  daughter,  [To  Cymbeline. 

Which  we  call  mollis  aer;  and  mollis  aer 

We  term  it  mulier:  which  mulier  I  divine 

Is  this  most  constant  wife ;  who,  even  now, 

Answering  the  letter  of  the  oracle, 

Unknown  to  you,  unsought,  were  clipp'd  about 

With  this  most  tender  air. 

Cym.  This  hath  some  seeming. 

Sooth.  The  lofty  cedar,  royal  Cymbeline, 
Personates  thee :  and  thy  lopp'd  branches  point 
Thy  two  sops  forth :  who,  by  Belarius  stolen, 
For  many  years  thought  dead,  are  now  revived, 
To  the  majestic  cedar  join'd ;  whose  issue 
Promises  Britain  peace  and  plenty. 

Cm.  Well, 

My  peace  we  will  begin : — and,  Gains  Lucius, 
Although  the  victor,  we  submit  to  Caesar, 
And  to  the  Roman  empire ;  promising 
To  pay  our  wonted  tribute,  from  the  which 
We  were  dissuaded  by  our  wicked  queen : 
Whom  heavens,  in  justice,  both  on  ner  and  hers, 
Have  laid  most  heavy  hand. 

Sooth.  The  fingers  of  the  powers  above  do  tune  ' 

The  harmony  of  this  peace.    The  vision 
Which  I  made  known  to  Lucius,  ere  the  stroke 
Of  this  yet*  scarce-cold  battle,  at  this  instant 
Is  fall  accomplish'd :  for  the  Roman  eagle, 
From  south  to  west  on  wing  soaring  aloft, 

(*)  Old  text,  yetthu. 
•  And  flourish  in  peace  and  plenty.]  This  precious  scroll,  and  its  equaUy  ridiculous 
exposition,  form  an  appropriate  sequel  to  the  vision,  and  were  doubtless  the  work  of  the 
same  accomplished  hand.  Mr.  Collier  suggests,  what  is  extremely  probable,  that  both 
scroll  and  vision  formed  part  of  an  older  play ;  and  such  riddles  being  extremely  popular 
on  the  early  stage,  Shakespeare  may  not  nave  liked  to  omit  them. 
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Lessen'd  herself,  and  in  the  beams  o'  the  son 
So  vanish'd:  which  foreshow'd  our  princely  eagle, 
The  imperial  Caesar,  should  again  unite 
His  favour  with  the  radiant  Cymbeline, 
Which  shines  here  in  the  west. 

Cym.  Laud  we  the  gods ; 

And  let  our  crooked  smokes  climb  to  their  nostrils 
From  our  bless'd  altars !    Publish  we  this  peace 
To  all  our  subjects.    Set  we  forward :  let 
A  Roman  and  a  British  ensign  wave 
Friendly  together :  so  through  Lud's  town  march ; 
Aiid  in  the  temple  of  great  Jupiter 
Our  peace  we'll  ratify;  seal  it  with  feasts. — 
Set  on  there !— Never  was  a  war  did  cease,  r 

Ere  bloody  hands  were  wash'd,  with  such  a  peace.  IMaeunk 
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ILLUSTRATIVE    COMMENTS. 


ACT  I. 

(1)  Scent*  I. — Cymbelme.]  The  historical  incidents  in  this  piece  Shakespeare  derived 
from  his  old  authority,  the  pares  of  Holinshed;  and  they  are  supposed  to  occur  about 
the  twenty-fourth  year  of  Cymbeline's  reign  and  the  forty-second  year  of  the  reign  of 
Augustus: — 

"After  the  death  of  Cassibelane,  Theomantius  or  Tenanting  the  yoongest  sonne  of 
Lud,  was  made  king  of  Britaine  in  the  yeere  of  the  world  3921,  after  the  building 
of  Borne  706,  and  before  the  comming  of  Christ  46".  He  is  named  also  in  one  of  the 
English  chronicles  Tormaoe:  in  the  same  chronicle  it  is  contained,  that  not  he,  but  hia 
brother  Androgeus  was  king,  where  Geffrey  of  Monmouth  and  others  testifie  that 
Androgens  abandoned  the  land  clerelie,  and  continued  still  at  Borne,  because  he  knew 
the  Britain*  hated  him  for  treason  he  had  committed  in  aiding  Julius  Cesar  against 
Cassibelane.  Theomantius  ruled  the  land  in  good  auiet,  and  paid  the  tribute  to  the 
.Romans  which  Caaribellane  had  granted,  and  finallie  departed  this  life  after  he  had 
reigned  22  yeares,  and  was  buried  at  London. 

"Kymbeline  or  Cimbeline  the  sonne  of  Theomantius  was  of  the  Britains  made  king 
after  the  deceasse  of  his  father,  in  the  yeare  of  the  world  3944,  after  the  building 
of  Borne  728,  and  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  33.  This  man  (as  some  write)  was 
brought  up  at  Borne  and  there  made  knight  by  Augustus  Cesar,  under  whome  he  served 
in  the  warres,  and  was  in  such  favour  with  him,  that  he  was  at  iibertie  to  pay  his  tribute 
or  not.  •  •  *  Touching  the  continuance  of  the  yeares  of  Kymbelines  reigne,  some  writers 
doo  varie,  but  the  best  approoved  affirme,  that  he  reigned  35  yeares  and  then  died,  and 
was  buried  at  London,  leaving  behind  him  two  sonnes,  Guidenus  and  Arviragus. 

11  But  here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  although  our  histories  doo  affirme,  that  as  well  this 
Kymbeline,  as  also  his  father  Theomantius,  lived  in  quiet  with  the  Bomans,  and 
oontinuallie  to  them  naied  the  tributes  which  the  Britains  had  covenanted  with  Julius. 
Cesar  to  pay,  yet  we  find  in  the  Bomane  writers,  that  after  Julius  Cesar's  death,  when 
Augustus  had  taken  upon  him  the  rule  of  the  empire,  the  Britains  refused  to  paie  that 
tribute:  whereat  as  Cornelius  Tacitus  reporteth,  Augustus  (being  otherwise  occupied) 
was  contented  to  winke,  howbeit  through  earnest  calling  upon  to  recover  his  right  by 
such  as  were  dourous  to  see  the  uttermost  of  the  British  kingdome;  at  length,  to  wit, 
in  the  tenth  yeare  after  the  death  of  Julius  Cesar,  which  was  about  the  thirteenth  yeare* 
of  the  said  Theomantius,  Augustus  made  provision  to  passe  with  an  armie  over  into 
Britaine,  and  was  come  forward  upon  his  iourney  into  Gallia  Celtica:  or  as  we  male  aaic, 
into  these  hither  parts  of  France.  •  •  • 

"Whether  this  oontroversie  which  appeareth  to  fall  forth  betwixt  the  Britans  and 
Augustus,  was  occasioned  by  Kymbeline,  or  some  other  prince  of  the  Britains,  I  have 
not  to  avouch :  for  that  by  our  writers  it  is  reported,  that  Kymbeline  being  brought  up 
in  Borne,  and  knighted  in  the  court  of  Augustus,  ever  shewed  himselfe  a  Mend  to  the- 
Bomans,  and  chieflie  was  loth  to  breake  with  them,  because  the  youth  of  the  Britain© 
nation  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  to  be  trained  and  brought  up  among  the 
Bomans,  whereby  they  might  learne  both  to  behave  themselves  like  civill  men,  and  to 
atteine  to  the  knowledge  of  feats  of  warre."— Holqtchbd. 

(2)  SgrnbTH.— 

and  then 

Save  turn'd  mine  eye%  and  wept."] 

This  Bathetic  description  was  perhaps  suggested  by  a  passage  from  Golding/s  translation 
of  "  Ovid's  Metamorphoses: " 

"  She  lifting  up  her  watrv  eyes  behild  her  husband  stand 
Uppon  the  Hatches  making  signes  by  beckening  with  his  hand : 
And  she  made  signes  to  him  againe.    And  after  that  the  land 
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Was  farre  remooved  from  the  ship,  and  that  the  sight  began 
To  be  unable  to  discerne  the  face  of  any  man, 
As  long  as  ere  she  could  she  lookt  upon  the  rowing  keele, 
And  when  she  could  no  longer  time  for  distance  ken  it  weele, 
She  looked  still  upon  the  sailes  that  flasked  with  the  winde 
Upon  the  mast    And  when  she  could  the  sailes  no  longer  find, 
She  gate  her  to  her  emptie  bed  with  sad  and  sorie  hart." 

Goldihg'b  Ovid,  b.  xi.  (1567). 


ACT  II. 

CI)  Scene  n.— 

A  mole  cinque-spotted,  like  the  crimson  drops 
T  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip.] 

TAis  particular  circumstance  is  only  found  in  the  Italian  novel,  of  which  the  following 
is  Skottowe's  abstract: — "Several  Italian  merchants  met  accidentally  in  Paris  at 
supper,  and  conversed  freely  of  their  absent  wives.  'I  know  not^'  one  jestingly 
remarked,  *  how  my  wife  conducts  herself  in  my  absence,  but  of  this  I  am  certain, 
that  whenever  I  meet  with  an  attractive  beauty,  I  make  the  best  advantage  I  can  of  the 
opportunity/  'And  so  do  1/  quoth  another,  *  for  whether  I  believe  my  wife  unfaithful 
or  not,  she  will  be  so,  if  she  pleases.'  A  third  said  the  same,  and  all  readily  coincided 
in  the  licentious  opinion,  except  Bernabo  LomelUa,  of  Genoa,  who  maintained  that  he 
had  a  wife  perfectly  beautiful,  in  the  flower  of  youth,  and  of  such  indisputable  chastity, 
that  he  was  convinced  if  he  were  absent  for  ten  years,  die  would  preserve  her  fidelity. 
A  young  merchant  of  Piacenza,  Ambrogiulo,  was  extremely  facetious  on  the  subject, 
ana  concluded  some  libertine  remarks  by  offering  to  effect  the  seduction  of  this  modern 
Lucretia,  provided  opportunity  were  afforded  him.  Bernabo  answered  his  confident 
boast  by  the  proposition  of  a  wager,  which  was  instantly  accented. 

"According  to  agreement,  Beruabo  remained  at  Paris,  while  Ambrogiulo  set  out  for 
Genoa,  where  his  inquiries  soon  convinced  him  that  Ginevra,  the  wife  of  Bernabo,  had 
not  been  too  highly  praised,  and  that  his  water  would  be  lost  without  he  could  effect  by 
stratagem  what  he  nad  certainly  no  probability  of  obtaining  by  direct  solicitation. 
Chance  threw  in  his  way  a  poor  woman,  often  employed  in  the  house  of  Ginevra,  whom 
he  secured  in  his  interest  by  a  bribe.  Pretending  unavoidable  absence  for  a  few  days, 
the  woman  intreated  Ginevra  to  take  charge  of  a  large  chest  till  she  returned.  The  lady 
consented,  and  the  chest,  with  Ambrogiulo  secreted  in  it,  was  placed  in  Ginevra' s 
bedchamber.  When  the  lady  retired  to  rest,  the  villain  crept  from  his  concealment, 
and  by  the  light  of  a  taper,  took  particular  notice  of  the  pictures  and  furniture,  and  the 
form  and  situation  of  die  apartment.  Advancing  to  the  bed,  he  eagerly  sought  for 
some  mark  about  the  lady's  person,  and  at  last  espied  a  mole  and  tuft  of  golden  hair 
upon  her  left  breast.  Then  taking  a  ring,  a  purse,  and  other  trifles,  he  returned  to  his 
concealment,  whence  he  was  not  released  till  tho  third  day,  when  the  woman  returned, 
and  had  the  chest  conveyed  home. 

u  Ambrogiulo  hastily  summoned  tho  merchants  in  Paris,  who  were  present  when  the 
wager  was  laid.  As  a  proof  of  his  success  he  produced  the  stolen  trinkets;  called  them 
gifts  from  the  lady,  and  described  the  furniture  of  the  bed-room.  Bernabo  acknowledged 
the  correctness  of  the  account,  and  confessed  that  the  purse  and  ring  belonged  to  fii» 
wife ;  but  added,  that  as  Ambrogiulo  might  have  obtained  his  account  of  the  room,  and 
procured  the  jewels  also,  from  some  of  Ginevra' a  servants,  his  claim  to  the  money  was 
not  yet  established.  *  The  proofs  I  have  given,'  said  Ambrogiulo,  '  ought  to  suffice ;  but ' 
as  you  call  on  me  for  more,  I  will  silence  your  scepticism  at  once ;— Ginevra  has  a  mole 
on  her  left  breast.'  Bernabo*  s  countenance  testified  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  and  he 
shortly  acknowledged  it  by  words:  he  then  paid  the  sum  he  had  wagered,  and  instantly 
set  out  for  Italy." 

(2)  Scbkb  HI.— Hark!  hark!  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings,  A?.]  The  nightingale 
herself  has  not  more  happily  inspired  our  early  poets  than  the  lark.  Hear,  with  what 
melody  the  father  of  them  all  makes  the  morning  songster's  carol  welcome  the  glorious 
sun, — 

"  The  busy  larke,  messager  of  daye 
Salueth  in  hire  song  the  morwe  gray 
And  fyry  Phebus  ryseth  up  so  bright. 
That  al  the  orient  laugheth  of  the  light." 

Chaucer's  Knightes  Tale. 
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Hear,  too,  Spenser:— 

"  Wake  now  my  love,  awake;  for  it  is  time. 
The  Rosy  Mome  long  since  left  Tithones  bed, 
All  ready  to  her  silver  coche  to  clyme, 
And  Phoebus  gins  to  shew  his  glorious  hed. 
Hark  how  the  cheerefull  birds  do  chaunt  theyr  laies 
And  carroll  of  loves  praise. 
The  merry  Larke  hir  mattins  sings  aloft. 
The  thrush  replves,  the  Mavis  descant  playes, 
The  Ouzell  shrills,  the  Ruddock  warbles  soft, 
So  goodly  all  agree  with  sweet  consent, 
To  this  aayes  memmeiiV '—^pithaJamion,  1696. 

Nor  forget  Shakespeare,  again,  on  the  6ame  theme,  in  his  "  Venus  and  Adonis:  '— 

11  Lo  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest, 
From  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on  high, 
And  wakes  the  morning,  from  whose  silver  breast 
The  sun  ariseth  in  his  majesty." 

Nor  Milton,  in  his  "  Paradise  Lost,"  Book  V.  :— 

" ye  birds 

That  singing  up  to  heaven's  gate  ascend." 

(3)  Sgbns  IT.— 

her  attendants  are 

All  sworn,  and  honourable.] 

"It  was  anciently  the  custom  for  the  attendants  on  our  nobility  and  other  great 
personages  (as  it  is  now  for  the  servants  of  the  king)  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  on  their 
entrance  into  office.    In  the  household  book  of  the  6th  Earl  of  Northumberland  (« 


piled  a.d.  1612),  it  is  expressly  ordered  [p.  49]  that  'what  person  soever  he  be  that 
commyth  to  my  Lordes  service,  that  incontynent  after  he  be  intred  in  the  chequyrroull 
[check-roll]  that  he  be  sworn  in  the  countynge-hous  by  a  gentillman-usher  or  yeman- 
usher  in  the  presence  of  the  hede  officers ;  and  on  theire  absence  before  the  clerke  of  the 
kechynge  either  by  such  an  oath  as  is  in  the  Book  of  Othes,  yff  any  such  [oath]  be,  or 
ells  by  such  an  oth  as  thei  shall  seyme  beste  by  their  discretion.' "— Percy. 


(1)  Scexb  I.— 


ACT  m. 

The  f arid  Cassibelan,  who  was  once  at  point.— 
O.giglot  Fortune!— to  master  dinar's  sword, 
Made  LuoVs  town  with  rejoicing  fires  bright, 
And  Britons  strut  with  courage^ 


"  Thus  according  to  that  which  Cesar  himselfe  and  other  authentiek  authors  have 
written,  was  Britaine  made  tributarie  to  the  Bomans  by  the  conduct  of  the  same  Cesar. 
But  our  histories  fane  differ  from  this,  affirming  that  Cesar  oomming  the  second  time, 
was  by  the  Britaines  with  valianeie  and  martiall  prowesse  beaten  and  repelled,  as  he 
was  at  the  first,  and  speciallie  by  meanes  that  Caasibellane  had  pight  in  the  Thames 
great  piles  of  trees  piked  with  yron,  through  which  his  ships  being  entred  the  river, 
were  perished  and  lost  And  after  his  comming  a  land,  he  was  vanquished  in  battell, 
and  constrained  to  flee  into  Gallia  with  those  ships  that  remained.  For  ioy  of  this 
second  victorie  (saith  Gain-id)  Caasibellane  made  a  great  feast  at  London,  and  there  did 
sacrifice  to  the  gods."— Holdtshbd. 

The  same  chronicler  thus  accounts  for  the  name  of  Lud's  town : — 

"  Lud  began  his  reigne,  in  the  yeere  after  the  creation  of  the  world  8896.  after  the 
building  of  the  citie  of  Rome  679,  before  the  comming  of  Christ  72,  and  before  the 
Romanes  entred  Britaine,  19  yeeres.  This  Lud  proved  a  right  woorthie  prince,  amending 
the  ^wes  of  the  realme  that  were  defective,  abolishing  evill  customs  and  manors  used 
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<unong  his  people,  and  repairing-  old  cities  and  tounea  which  were  decaied:  but  speciallie 
he  dented  most  to  beautine  and  inlarge  with  buildings  the  citie  of  Troinovant,  which  he 
compassed  with  a  strong  wall  made  of  lime  and  stone,  in  the  best  maner  fortified  with 
diverse  faire  towers :  and  in  the  west  part  of  the  same  wall  he  erected  a  strong  gate, 
which  he  commanded  to  be  called  after  his  name,  Luds  gate,  and  so  unto  this  daie  it  i 
called  Ludgate,  (S)  onelie  drowned  in  pronuntiation  of  the  word.  *  *  *  By  reason  thai 
king  Lud  so  much  esteemed  that  citie  before  all  other  of  his  realme,  inlarging  it  so  greatlie 
as  he  did,  anjl  continuallie  in  manner  remained  there,  the  name  was  changed,  so  that  it 
was  called  Caerlud,  that  is  to  saie,  Luds  towne:  and  after  by  corruption  of  speech  it  was 
named  London." — History  of  England,  Book  HI.  c.  9. 

(2)  Scene!.— 


Mulmutius  made  our  laws, 

Who  toot  the  first  of  Britain  which  did  put 
His  brows  within  a  golden  crown,  and  calTd 
Himself  a  king."] 

"  Mulmucius  Dunwallo,  or  as  other  saie  Dunwallo  Mulmucius,  the  sonne  of  Cloton,  got 
the  upper  hand  of  the  other  dukes  or  rulers:  and  after  his  fathers  deceasse  began  his 
reigne  oyer  the  whole  monarchie  of  Britaine,  in  the  yeere  of  the  world  3529.  *  *  This 
Mulmucius  Dunwallo  is  named  in  the*english  chronicle  Donebant,  and  prooved  a  right 
worthie  prince.  He  builded  within  the  citie  of  London  then  called"  Troino van tj  a 
temple,  and  called  it  the  temple  of  peace.  *  *  He  also  made  manie  good  lawes,  which 
were  long  after  used,  called  Mulmucius  lawes,  turned  out  of  the  British  speech  into  the 
Latine  by  Gildas  Priscus,  and  long  time  after  translated  out  of  latine  into  english 
4>y  Alfred  king  of  England,  and  mingled  in  his  statutes.  *  *  After  he  had  established 
his  land,  and  set  his  Britains  in  good  and  convenient  order,  he  ordeined  him  by  the 
advise  of  his  lords  a  crowne  of  golde,  and  caused  himselfe  with  greate  solemnitie  to  be 
crowned,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  pagan  lawes  then  in  use :  and  bicause  he  was 
the  first  that  bare  a  crowne  heere  in  Britaine,  after  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  he 
is  named  the  first  king  of  Britaine,  and  all  the  other  before  rehearsed  are  named  rulers, 
dukes,  or  governors." — Holinbhed. 

(3)  Scewb  IV.— 

a  garment  out  of  fashion  ; 

And  for  lam  richer  than  to  hang  by  the  watts* 
Imustberipp'd.] 

4t  To  '  hang  by  the  walls,' "  Steevens  remarks,  "  does  not  mean,  to  be  converted  into 
hangings  fir  a  room,  but  to  be  hung  up,  as  useless,  among  the  neglected  contents  cf  a 
wardrobe.    So  in  '  Measure  for  Measure : ' — 

4  That  have,  like  unscour'd  armour,  hung  by  the  wall.' 

"  When  a  boy,  at  an  ancient  mansion-house  in  Suffolk,  I  saw  one  of  these  repositories, 
which  (thanks  to  a  succession  of  old  maids!)  had  been  preserved  with  superstitious 
reverence  for  almost  a  century  and  a  half. 

"  Clothes  were  not  formerly,  as  at  present,  made  of  slight  materials,  were  not  kept  in 
drawers,  or  given  away  as  soon  as  lapse  of  time  or  change  of  fashion  had  impaired  their 
value.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  nung  up  on  wooden  pegs  in  a  room  appropriated  to 
the  sole  purpose  of  receiving  them ;  and  though  such  cast-off  things  as  were  composed 
of  rich  substances  were  occasionally  ripped  for  domestic  uses  (viz.  mantles  for  infanta, 
vests  for  children,  and  counterpanes  for  beds),  articles  of  inferior  quality  were  suffered 
to  hang  by  the  walls,  till  age  and  moths  had  destroyed  what  pride  would  not  permit 
to  be  worn  by  servants  or  poor  relations." 


ACT  V. 

(1)  Scans  m.— A  narrow  lane,  an  old  man,  and  two  boys !]  Holinshed  relates  the 
story  whence  this  incident  is  taken  as  having  happened  in  Scotland  during  the  reign  of 
king  Kenneth,  a.d.  976. 

"The  Danes,  perceiving  that  there  was  no  hope  of  life,  but  in  victorie,  rushed  forth 
with  such  violence  upon  their  adversaries,  that  first  the  right,  and  then  after  the  left 
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wing  of  the  Scots,  was  eonstreined  to  retire  and  flee  backe,  the  middle  warde  stoutly  yet 
keeping  their  ground:  but  the  same  stood  in  such  danger,  being  now  left  naked  on.  the 
aides,  that  the  victorie  must  needes  have  remained  with  the  Danes,  had  not  a  renewer 
of  the  battel!  come  in  time,  by  the  appointment  (as  is  to  be  thought)  of  almightie  God. 

"  For  as  it  chanced,  there  was  in  the  next  field  at  the  same  time  an  husbandman, 
with  two  of  his  sons  ousie  about  his  worke,  named  Haie,  a  man  strong  and  stifle  in 
making  and  shape  of  bodie,  but  indued  with  a  valiant  courage.  This  Haie  beholding 
the  king  with  the  most  part  of  the  nobles,  fighting  with  great  yaliancie  in  the  middle 
ward,  now  destitute  of  the  wings,  and  in  great  danger  to  be  oppressed  with  the  great 
violence  of  his  enimies,  caught  a  plow-beame  in  his  hand,  and  with  the  same  exhorting 
his  sonnes  to  doo  the  like  hasted  towards  the  battell.  *  *  There  was  neere  to  the  place 
of  the  battell  a  long  lane  fensed  on  the  sides  with  ditches  and  walles  made  of  turfc, 
through  the  which  the  Scots  which  fled  were  beaten  down  by  the  enimies  in  heapes. 

"  Here  Haie  with  his  sonnes,  supposing  they  might  best  stale  the  fight,  placed  them- 
selves overthwart  the  lane,  beat  them  backe  whom  they  met  fleeing,  and  spared  neither 
friend  nor  fo :  but  downe  they  went  all  such  as  came  within  their  reach,  wherewith 
diverse  bardie  personages  cried  unto  their  fellowes  to  returne  baok  unto  the  battell." — 
Eistorie  of  Scotland,  fo.  165. 


CRITICAL   OPINIONS. 


"CYMBELINE  is  one  of  Shakspeare's  most  wonderful' compositions.  He  has 
here  combined  a  novel  of  Boccaccio's  with  traditionary  tales  of  the  ancient 
Britons  reaching  back  to  the  times  of  the  first  Roman  emperors,  and  he  has 
contrived,  by  the  most  gentle  transitions,  to  blend  together  into  one  harmonious 
whole  the  social  manners  of  the  newest  times  with  olden  heroic  deeds,  and 
even  with  appearances  of  the  gods.  In  the  character  of  Imogen  no  one  feature 
of  female  excellence  is  omitted :  her  chaste  tenderness,  her  softness,  and  hex 
virgin  pride,  her  boundless  resignation,  and  her  magnanimity  towards  her 
mistaken  husband,  by  whom  she  is  unjustly  persecuted,  her  adventures  in  dis- 
guise, her  apparent  death,  and  her  recovery,  form  altogether  a  picture  equally 
tender  and  affecting.  The  two  Princes,  Guiderius  and  Arviragus,  both  edu- 
cated in  the  wilds,  form  a  noble  contrast  to  Miranda  and  Perdita.  Shakspeare 
is  fond  of  showing  the  superiority  of  the  natural  over  the  artificial  Over  the 
art  which  enriches  nature,  he  somewhere  says,  there  is  a  higher  art  created  by 
nature  herself.*    As  Miranda's  unconscious  and  unstudied  sweetness  is  more 

*  The  passage  in  Shakspeare  here  quoted,  taken  with  the  context,  will  not  bear  the 
construction  of  the  critic.    The  whole  runs  thus : — 

"  Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 
But  nature  makes  that  mean  :  so,  o'er  that  art 
Which  you  say  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes.    Tou  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock : 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race :  this  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature,  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  art  itself  is  nature."—  Winter's  Tale,  Act  IV.  So.  3. 

Shakspeare  does  not  here  mean  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  relative  excellency 
of  that  which  is  innate  and  that  which  we  owe  to  instruction ;  but  merely  says,  that  the 
instruction  or  art  is  itself  a  port  of  nature.  The  speech  is  addressed  by  Polvxenea  to 
Perdita,  to  persuade  her  that  the  changes  effected  in  the  appearance  of  flowers  dv  the  art 
of  the  gardener  are  not  to  be  accounted  unnatural ;  and  the  expression  of  making  con- 
ceive a  bark  of  baser  kind  by  bud  of  nobler  race  (i.e.  engrafting),  would  rather  lead  to  the 
inference,  that  the  mind  derived  its  chief  value  from  the  influence  of  culture.— Trahb. 
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pleasing  than  those  charms  which  endeavour  to  captivate  us  by  the  brilliant 
embellishments  of  a  refined  cultivation,  so  in  these  two  youths,  to  whom  the 
chase  has  given  vigour  and  hardihood,  but  who  are  ignorant  of  their  high 
destination,  and  have  been  brought  up  apart  from  human  society,  we  are 
equally  enchanted  by  a  naive  heroism  which  leads  them  to  anticipate  and  to 
dream  of  deeds  of  valour,  till  an  occasion  is  offered  which  they  are  irresistibly 
compelled  to  embrace.  When  Imogen  comes  in  disguise  to  their  cave  ;  when, 
with  all  the  innocence  of  childhood,  Guiderius  and  Arviragus  form  an  impas- 
sioned friendship  for  the  tender  boy,  in  whom  they  neither  suspect  a  female 
nor  their  own  sister ;  when,  on  their  return  from  the  chase,  they  find  her 
dead,  then  '  sing  her  to  the  ground,'  and  cover  the  grave  with  flowers  : — these 
scenes  might  give  to  the  most  deadened  imagination  a  new  life  for  poetry.  If  a 
tragical  event  is  only  apparent,  in  such  case,  whether  the  spectators  are  already 
aware  of  it  or  ought  merely  to  suspect  it,  Shakspeare  always  knows  how  to 
mitigate  the  impression  without  weakening  it:  he  makes  the  mourning 
musical,  that  it  may  gain  in  solemnity  what  it  loses  in  seriousness.  With 
respect  to  the  other  parts,  the  wise  and  vigorous  Belarius,  who,  after  long 
living  as  a  hermit,  again  becomes  a  hero,  is  a  venerable  figure  ;  the  Italian 
Iachimo's  ready  dissimulation  and  quick  presence  of  mind  is  quite  suitable  to 
the  bold  treachery  which  he  plays ;  Cymbeline,  the  father  of  Imogen,  and 
even  her  husband  Posthumus,  during  the  first  half  of  the  piece,  are  somewhat 
sacrificed,  but  this  could  not  be  otherwise :  the  false  and  wicked  Queen  is 
merely  an  instrument  of  the  plot ;  she  and  her  stupid  son  Oloten  (the  only 
comic  part  in  the  piece)j  whose  rude  arrogance  is  portrayed  with  much 
humour,  are,  before  the  conclusion,  got  rid  of  by  merited  punishment.  As 
for  the  heroical  part  of  the  fable, — the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Britons, 
which  brings  on  the  denouement,  the  poet  in  the  extent  of  his  plan  had  so 
little  room  to  spare,  that  he  merely  endeavours  to  represent  it  as  a  mute  pro- 
cession. But  to  the  last  scene,  where  all  the  numerous  threads  of  the  knot 
are  untied,  he  has  again  given  its  full  development,  that  he  might  collect 
together  into  one  focus  the  scattered  impressions  of  the  whole.  This  example 
and  many  others  are  a  sufficient  refutation  of  Johnson's  assertion,  that  Shak- 
speare usually  hurries  over  the  conclusion  of  his  pieces.  Bather  does  he,  from 
a  desire  to  satisfy  the  feelings,  introduce  a  great  deal  which,  so  far  as  the 
understanding  of  the  denouement  requires,  might  in  a  strict  sense  be  justly 
spared :  our  modern  spectators  are  much  more  impatient  to  see  the  curtain 
drop,  when  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  determined,  than  those  of  his  day 
could  have  been/' — Schlegel. 

"  This  play,  if  not,  in  the  construction  of  its  fable,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
of  our  author's  productions,  is,  in  point  of  poetic  beauty,  of  variety  and  truth 
of  character,  and  in  the  display  of  sentiment  and  emotion,  one  of  the  most 
lovely  and  interesting.  Nor  can  we  avoid  expressing  our  astonishment  at  the 
sweeping  condemnation  which  Johnson  has  passed  upon  it ;  charging  its  fiction 
with  folly,  its  conduct  with  absurdity,  its  events  with  impossibility ;  terming 
its  faults  too  evident  for  detection  and  too  gross  for  aggravation. 

"  Of  the  enormous  injustice  of  this  sentence,  nearly  every  page  of  Cymbeline 
will,  to  a  reader  of  any  taste  or  discrimination,  bring  the  most  decisive  evi- 
dence. That  it  possesses  many  of  the  too  oommon  inattentions  of  Shakspeare, 
that  it  exhibits  a  frequent  violation  of  costume,  and  a  singular  confusion  of 
nomenclature,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  these  are  trifles  light  as  air  when  con- 
trasted with  its  merits,  which  are  of  the  very  essence  of  dramatic  worth,  rich 
and  full  in  all  that  breathes  of  vigour,  animation,  and  intellect,  in  all  that 
elevates  the  fancy,  and  improves  the  heart,  in  all  that  fills  the  eye  with  tears, 
or  agitates  the  soul  with  hope  and  fear. 

"In  possession  of  excellences  vital  as  these  must  be  deemed,  oold  and 
fastidious  is  the  criticism  that,  on  account  of  irregularities  in  mere  technical  • 
detail,  would  shut  its  eyes  upon  their  splendour.  Nor  are  there  wanting  critics 
of  equal  learning  with,  and  superior  taste  to  Johnson,  who  have  considered 
what  he  has  branded  with  the  unqualified  charge  of  'confusion  of  manners,' 
as  forming,  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most*  pleasing  recommenda- 
tions of  the  pieoe.  It  may  be  also  remarked,  that,  if  the  unities  of  time  and 
place  be  as  little  observed  in  this  play,  as  in  many  others  of  the  same  poet, 
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unity  of  character  and  feeling,  the  test  of  genius,  and  without  which  the 
utmost  effort  of  art  will  ever  be  unavailing,  is  uniformly  and  happily  sup- 
ported. 

"  Imogen,  the  most  lovely  and  perfect  of  Shakspeare's  female  characters, 
the  pattern  of  connubial  love  and  chastity,  by  the  delicacy  and  propriety  of 
her  sentiments,  by  her  sensibility,  tenderness,  and  resignation,  by  her  patient 
endurance  of  persecution  from  the  quarter  where  she  had  confidently  looked 
for  endearment  and  protection,  irresistibly  seizes  upon  our  affections ;  and 
when,  compelled  to  fly  from  the  paternal  roof,  from 

*  A  father  cruel,  and  a  step-dame  false, 
A  foolish  suitor  to  a  wedded  lady, 
That  hath  her  husband  banished,' 

she  is  driven  to  assume,  under  the  name  of  Fidele,  the  disguise  of  a  page,  we 
follow  her  footsteps  with  the  liveliest  interest  and  admiration. 

"  The  scenes  which  disclose  the  incidents  of  her  pilgrimage ;  her  reception 
at  the  cave  of  Belarius ;  her  intercourse  with  her  lost  brothers,  who  are 
ignorant  of  their  birth  and  rank,  her  supposed  death,  funeral  rites  and  resus- 
citation, are  wrought  up  with  a  mixture  of  pathos  and  romantic  wildness 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  our  author's  genius,  and  which  has  had  but  few 
successful  imitators.  Among  these  few,  stands  pre-eminent  the  poet  Collins, 
who  seems  to  have  trodden  this  consecrated  ground  with  a  congenial  mind, 
and  who  has  sung  the  sorrows  of  Fidele  in  strains  worthy  of  their  subject,  and 
which  will  continue  to  charm  the  mind  and  soothe  the  heart  *  till  pity's  self 
be  dead.' 

"  When  compared  with  this  fascinating  portrait,  the  other  personages  of  the 
drama  appear  but  in  a  secondary  light,  let  are  they  adequately  brought  out, 
and  skilfully  diversified  ;  the  treacherous  subtlety  of  Iachimo,  the  sage  expe- 
rience of  Belarius,  the  native  nobleness  of  heart,  and  innate  heroism  of  mind, 
which  burst  forth  in  the  vigorous  sketches  of  Guiderius  and  Arviragus,  the 
temerity,  credulity,  and  penitenoe  of  Posthumtfe,  the  uxorious  weakness  of 
Cymbeline,  the  hypocrisy  of  his  Queen,  and  the  comic  arrogance  of  Cloten, 
half  fool  and  half  knave,  produce  a  striking  diversity  of  action  and  sentiment. 

"  Of  this  latter  character,  the  constitution  has  been  thought  so  extraordinary, 
and  involving  elements  of  a  kind  so  incompatible,  as  to  form  an  exception  to 
the  customary  integrity  and  consistency  of  our  author's  draughts  from  nature. 
But  the  following  passage  from  the  pen  of  an  elegant  female  writer,  will  prove, 
that  this  curious  assemblage  of  frequently  opposite  qualities  has  existed,  and 
no  doubt  did  exist  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare  : — '  It  is  curious  that  Shakspeare 
should,  in  so  singular  a  character  as  Cloten,  have  given  the  exact  prototype  of 
a  being  whom  I  once  knew.  The  unmeaning  frown  of  the  countenance  ;  the 
shuffling  gait ;  the  burst  of  voioe  ;  the  bustling  insignificance ;  the  fever  and 
ague  fits  of  valour ;  the  froward  tetchiness  ;  the  unprincipled  malice  ;  and, 
what  is  most  curious,  those  occasional  gleams  of  good  sense,  amidst  the  float- 
ing clouds  of  folly  which  generally  darkened  and  confused  the  man's  brain  ; 
and  which,  in  the  character  of  Cloten,  we  are  apt  to  impute  to  a  violation  of 
unity  in  character  ;  but  in  the  sometime  Captain  C— - — n,  I  saw  that  the 
portrait  of  Cloten  was  not  out  of  nature.' 

"Poetical  justice  has  been  strictly  observed  in  this  drama;  the  vicious 
characters  meet  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes,  while  virtue,  in  all  its 
various  degrees,  is  proportionably  rewarded.  The  scene  of  retribution,  which 
is  the  closing  one  of  the  play,  is  a  masterpiece  of  skill ;  the  development  of 
the  plot,  for  its  fulness,  completeness,  and  ingenuity,  surpassing  any  effort  of 
the  kind  among  our  author's  contemporaries,  and  atoning  for  any  partial 
incongruity  which  the  structure  or  conduct  of  the  story  may  have  previously 
displayed."— Drake. 
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PttELTMTNABY  NOTICE. 

The  earliest  copy  of  "  The  Tempest"  known  is  that  in  the  folio  of 
1623.  To  the  precise  date  of  its  production  we  have  no  clue,  but  the 
following  memorandum  from  the  "  Accounts  of  the  Bevels  at  Court,"  is 
almost  positive  testimony  that  it  was  written  before  1611 : — 

By  the  King's  Hallomas  nyght  was  presented  att  Whithall  before 

Players.  y*  Kinges  Ma"«.  a  play  called  the  Tempest. 

And  the  speech  of  Gonzalo,  Act  II.  Sc.  1, — 

"  F  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries,"  &c— 

which  is  obviously  taken  from  a  passage  in  Florio's  translation  of  Mon- 
taigne's Essayes,  first  printed  in  1603,  is  equally  decisive  as  to  its  having 
been  written  after  that  year.  The  story  upon  which  "  The  Tempest "  is 
founded,  was  most  probably  derived,  according  to  Shakespeare's  usual 
practice,  from  an  existing  play  or  from  some  popular  chronicle  or 
romance.  Collins  the  poet,  indeed,  informed  T.  Warton,  that  he  had 
met  with  a  novel  called  Aurelio  and  Isabella,  printed  in  Italian,  Spanish, 
French,  and  English,  in  1588,  which  he  conceived  to  have  formed  the 
basis  of  "  The  Tempest."  When  he  spoke  of  the  circumstance,  however, 
Collins  was  labouring  under  mental  debility,  and  so  far  as  the  particular 
novel  he  mentioned  was  concerned  his  memory  deceived  him,  for  the 
fable  of  Aurelio  and  Isabella  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of  the  play ; 
yet  it  is  remarkable  that  a  friend  of.  James  Boswell  declared  that  he  had 
once  perused  an  Italian  novel  which  answered  to  Collins's  description. 
In  an  article  on  the  early 'English  and  German  dramas  published  in  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine  for  January,  1841,  Mr.  Thorns  pointed  out 
a  dramatic  piece  by  Jacob  Ayrer  a  notary  of  Nurnberg,  contemporary 
with  Shakespeare,  entitled  Die  tchone  Sidea,  (The  Beautiful  Sidea,)  which 
bears  some  resemblance  to  "The  Tempest,''  and  which  Tieck  conjectured 
was  a  translation  of  some  old  English  drama  from  which  Shakespeare 
borrowed  his  idea.  How  farrthis  is  probable  the  reader  must  judge  from 
the  following  outline  of  the  German  play:  Ludolph  having  been  van- 
quished by  his  rival,  and  with  his  daughter  Sidea  driven  into  a  forest, 
rebukes  her  for  complaining  of  their  change  of  fortune,  and  then  sum- 
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mons  his  spirit  Buncifal  to  learn  from  him  his  future  destiny  and  prospects 
of  revenge.  Buncifal,  who  is,  like  Ariel,  somewhat  "moody,"  announces 
to  Ludolph  that  the  son  of  his  enemy  will  shortly  become  his  prisoner. 
After  a  comic  episode,  most  probably  introduced  by  the  German,  we  see 
Prince  Leudegast,  with  his  son  Engelbrecht  and  the  councillors,  hunting 
in  the  same  forest ;  when  Engelbrecht  and  his  companion  Famulus,  haying 
separated  from  the  associates,  are  suddenly  encountered  by  Ludolph  and 
his  daughter.  On  his  commanding  them  to  yield  themselves  prisoners, 
they  refuse ;  but  on  attempting  to  draw  their  swords,  Ludolph  renders 
them  powerless  by  the  touch  of  his  magical  wand,  and  gives  the  prince 
over  to  Sidea  to  carry  logs  of  wood  for  her,  and  to  obey  her  commands 
in  all  respects.  The  resemblance  between  the  German  and  English  plays 
is  continued  in  a  later  part  of  the  former  production,  when  Sidea,  moved 
by  pity  for  the  labours  of  Engelbrecht  in  carrying  logs,  exclaims,  she 
would  "feel  great  joy,  if  he  would  prove  faithful  to  me,  and  take  me  in 
wedlock ; "  an  event  which,  in  {he  end,  is  happily  brought  about,  and  leads 
to  the  reconciliation  of  their  parents,  the  rival  princes. 

The  title  of  "  The  Tempest "  is  supposed  by  some  commentators  to  have 
been  determined  by  the  shipwreck  of  Sir  George  Sommers  and  Sir  Thomas 
Gates  on  the  coast  of  the  Bermudas  in  1609 ;  of  which  an  account  was 
published  by  Silvester  Jourdan,  one  of  the  crew,  in  the  following  year : — 
A  Discovery  of  the  Banmtdas;  otherwise  called  the  Isle  of  Diveh;  by  Sir 
Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Sommers,  and  Captayne  Newport,  with  divers 
others.  It  is  highly  probable,  too,  that  Jpurdan's  and  other  accounts  of 
the  Bermudas,  by  some  of  which  they  are  said  to  be  enchanted  and 
inhabited  by  witches  and  devils,  suggested  the  expression  "still-vexed 
Bermoothes,"  and  induced  the  poet  to  possess  his  hero  with  necromantic 
influence  and  supernatural  agency.  Mr.  Hunter,  in  his  "Disquisition 
on  the  Scene,  Origin,  Date,  &c.  of  Shakspeare's  Tempest,"  has  laboured 
with  great  ingenuity  to  prove  that  the  actual  scene  of  the  play  was 
Lampedusa,  "an  island  of  the  Mediterranean  lying  not  far  out  ef  a 
ship's  course  passing  from  Tunis  to  Naples,"  and  which  is  uninhabited, 
and  supposed  by  sailors  to  be  enchanted.  The  same  idea  was  suggested, 
or  occurred  to  Douce,  who  thus  speaks  of  it : — "  The  Islana  of  Lampedusa 
is  near  the  coast  of  Tunis ;  and  from  its  description,  in  Dapper,  and  the 
real  tract  of  the  K"i*ig  of  Naples'  voyage  in  Shakespeare's  Tempest,  will 
turn  out  to  be  the  veritable  island  where  he  was  shipwrecked,  and  to 
which  Prospero  had  been  banished,  whenever  the  Italian  novel  on  which 
the  play  founded  shall  be  discovered."  We  fervently  hope  not ;  being 
contented  to  believe  it  rose,  like  a  new  Atlantis,  at  the  summons  of  the 
poet,  and  when  his  magic  work  on  it  was  done: — 

"  From  that  day  forth  the  I&le  has  beene 
By  wandering  sailon  never  seene : 
Some  aay  't  ia  buried  deepe 
Beneath  tile  sea,  which  breakes  and  rorea 
Above  its  savage  rookie  shores, 
Nor  ere  is  known  to  sleepe." 
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Imans   S^ristnMr. 


Alonso,  King  0/ Naples, 

Ferdinand,  Aw  Son. 

Sebastian,  Brother  to  tine  King. 

Prospero,  th§  rightful  Duke  o/Milan. 

Antonio,  Am  Brother,  the  Usurping  Duke  of  Milan. 

Gokzalo,  an  honest  old  Counsellor. 

Adrian, 

1   Lords. 


} 


Francisco, 

Stephano,  a  drunken  Butler. 

Trinculo,  a  Jester. 

Master  -of  a  Ship,  Boatswain,  and  Mariners. 

Caliban,  a  savage  and  deformed  Slate. 

Miranda,  Daughter  to  Prospero. 
Ariel,  an  airy  Spirit. 
Juno,  ^ 

Ceres, 

Iem»  }  Spirits. 

Nymphs, 

Reapers, 

Other  Spirits  attending  on  Prospero. 


SCENE,— On  board  a  Ship  at  Sea;  afterwards  on  cm  Island. 


vol.  iv.  o  » 
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ACT    L 

SCENE  I. — On  a  Stop  at  Sea.    A  tempestuous  noise  of  thunder  and 
Ughtning  heard. 

Enter  a  Ship-master  and  a  Boatswain  severally. 

Master.  Boatswain! 
Boats.  Here,  master:  what  cheer? 

Master.  Good,  speak  to  the  mariners :  fall  to 't  yarely,*  or  we  rnn 
ourselves  aground :  bestir,  bestir.  [Exit 

Enter  Mariners. 

Boats.  Heigh,  my  hearts !  cheerly,  cheerly,  my  hearts !  yare,  yare ! 
Take  in  the  topsail !  Tend  to  the  master's  whistle  1  [Exeunt  Mariners.] 
Blow,  till  thou  burst  thy  wind,  if  room  enough ! 

Enter  Alonso,  Ferdinand,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Oonzalo, 
and  others. 

Alon.  Good  boatswain,  have  care.  Where's  the  master?  Play 
the  men. 

Boats.  I  pray  now,  keep  below. 

Ant.  Where  is  the  master,  boson  ? 

Boats.  Do  you  not  hear  him?  You  mar  our  labour:  keep  your 
cabins :  you  do  assist  the  storm. 

Gon.  Nay,  good,  be  patient. 

Boats.  When  the  sea  is.  Hence !  what  care  these  roarers  for  the 
name  of  king  ?    To  cabin :  silence !  trouble  us  not. 

Gon.  Good,  yet  remember  whom  thou  hast  aboard. 

Boats.  None  that  I  more  love  than  myself.  You  are  a  counsellor ; 
— if  you  can  command  these  elements  to  silence,  and  work  the  peace 
of  the  present,  we  will  not  hand  a  rope  more ;  use  your  authority :  if 
you  cannot,  give  thanks  you  have  lived  so  long,  and  make  yourself 
ready  in  your  cabin  for  the  mischance  of  the  hour,  if  it  so  hap. — 
Cheerly,  good  hearts ! — Out  of  our  way,  I  say.  [Exit. 

Gon.  I  have  great  comfort  from  this  fellow;  methinks  he  hath  no 
drowning  mark  upon  him ;  his  complexion  is  perfect  gallows.  Stand 
fast,  good  Fate,  to  his  hanging !  make  the  rope  of  his  destiny  our 
cable,  for  our  own  doth  little  advantage !  If  he  be  not  born  to  be 
hanged,  our  case  is  miserable.  [Exeunt 

He-enter  Boatswain. 
Boats.  Down  with  the  topmast!  yare;  lower,  lower!    Bring  her 

•  Tarely,— ]  Briskly,  nimbly,  actively. 
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to  fay  with  main-course  !a  [A  cry  within.]  A  plague  upon  this  howl- 
ing! they  are  louder  than  the  weather  or  our  office. — 

Reenter  Sebastian,  Antonio,  and  Gonzalo. 

Tet  again!  what  do  you  here?  shall  we  give  o'er  and  drown?  tare 
you  a  mind  to  sink  ? 

Seb.  A  pox  o'  your  throat,  you  bawling,  blasphemous,  incharitable 
dog! 

Boats.  Work  you,  then. 

Ant.  Hang,  cur,  hang !  you  whoreson,  insolent  noise-maker;  we  are 
less  afraid  to  be  drowned  tnan  thou  art. 

Gon.  1 11  warrant  him  for  drowning ;  though  the  ship  were  no 
stipnger  than  a  nutshell,  and  as  leaky  as  an  unstanched  wench. 

Boats.  Lay  her  a-hold,  a-hold!  set  her  two  courses!  off  to  sea 
again;  lay  her  off! 

Re-enter  Mariners,  wet. 

Mar.  All  lost !  to  prayers,  to  prayers !  all  lost !  [Exeunt 

Boats.  What,  must  our  mouths  be  cold  ? 

Gon.  The  king  and  prince  at  prayers !  let 's  assist  them, 
For  our  case  is  as  theirs. 

Seb.  I  'm  out  of  patience. 

Ant.  We  are  merely  cheated  of  our  lives  by  drunkards : — 
This  wide-chapp'd  rascal, — would  thou  mightst  lie  drowning, 
The  washing  of  ten  tides ! 

Gon.  He  '11  be  hangtt  yet, 

Though  every  drop  of  water  swear  against  it, 
And  gape  at  wid'st  to  glut  him. 

[A  con/used  noise  within.'] — Mercy  on  us! — 
We  split,  we  split! — Farewell,  my  wife  and  children! 
Farewell,  brother!  We  splitj  we  split,  we  split! — (l)  [Exit  Boatswain. 

Ant.  Let 's  all  sink  with  the  king.  [Exit. 

Seb.  Let 's  take  leave  of  him.  {Exit. 

Gon.  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of  sea  for  an  acre  of 
barren  ground, — long  heath,  brown  furze,  anything.  The  wills  above 
be  done !  but  I  would  fain  die  a  dry  death.  [ Exit 


SCENE  II.— The  Island:  before  tiu>  Cell  of  Prospero. 

Enter  Prospero  and  Miranda. 

Mira.  If  by  your  art,  my  dearest  father,  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them.b 
The  sky,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  stinking  pitch, 

■  Bring  her  to  try  with  main-course !]  It  has  been  proposed  to  read,  "  Bring  her  to  j 
try  with  the  main-course ;"  but  sec  a  passage  from  Hakluyt*s  Voyages,  1698,  quoted  by 
Malone : — u  and  when  the  barke  had  way,  we  cut  the  hawser  and  so  gate  the  sea  to  our 
friend,  and  trytd  out  al  that  day  with  our  main*  cotm." 

h  If  by  your  art,  my  dearest  father,  vou  have 

Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them.] 

or.2 
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But  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin's  cheek,1 
Dashes  the  fire  out.    0, 1  have  suffer'd 
With  those  that  I  saw  suffer  I  a  brave  vessel, 
Who  had,  no  doubt,  some  noble  creatures*  in  her, 
Dash'd  all  to  pieces.    0,  the  cry  did  knock 
Against  my  very  heart !    Poor  souls,  they  perishtt ! 
Had  I  been  any  god  of  power,  I  would 
Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  e'er 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallow'd,  and 
The  fraughting  souls  within  her. 

Pbo.  Be  collected ; 

No  more  amazement :  tell  your  piteous  heart 
There 's  no  harm  done. 

Mira.  0,  woe  the  day ! 

Pro.  No  harm. 

I  have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee, — 
Of  thee,  my  dear  one !  thee,  my  daughter, — who 
Art  ignorant  of  what  thou  art,  nought  knowing 
Of  whence  I  am ;  nor  that  I  am  more  better 
Than  Prospero,  master  of  a  full-poor  cell, 
And  thy  no  greater  father. 

Mira.  More  to  know 

Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts. 

Pro.  'T  is  time 

I  should  inform  thee  further.    Lend  thy  hand, 
And  pluck  my  magicgarment  from  me. — So ;     [Lays  doton  his  robe. 
Lie  tnere,  my  art. — Wipe  thou  thine  eyes ;  have  comfort. 

(*)  Old  text,  creature. 

These  lines  are  not  metrical,  and  sound  but  gratingly  on  the  ear.  It  would  be  an 
improvement  perhaps  if  we  read  them  thus,— 

"  If  by  your  art,  my  dearest  father,  you 
Have  put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them." 

* mounting  to  the  welkin's  cheek, — ]  Although  we  hare,  in  "Richard  II." 

Act  III.  Sc.  2, — "the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heaven,"  and  elsewhere,  "welkin's  face,"  and 
"heaven's  face,"  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  "cheek,"  in  this  place,  is  not  a 
misprint.  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  substitutes  heat,  a  change  characterised  by  Mr.  Dyce 
as  "  equally  tasteless  and  absurd."  A  more  appropriate  and  expressive  word,  one,  too, 
sanctioned  in  some  measure  by  its  occurrence  in  Ariel's  description  of  the  same  elemental 
conflict,  is  probably,  crack,  or  cracks, — 

« the  fire,  and  cracke 

Of  sulphurous  roaring,  the  most  mighty  Neptune 
Seem  to  besiege,"  &c. 
In  Miranda's  picture  of  the  tempest,  the  sea  is  seen  to  storm  and  overwhelm  the 
tremendous  artillery  of  heaven ;   in  that  of  Ariel,  the  sky's  ordnance,  "the  fire  and 
cracks,"  assault  the  "  mighty  Neptune."    Crack,  in  the  emphatic  sense  it  formerly  bore 
of  crash,  discharge,  or  explosion,  is  very  oommon  in  our  old  writers ;  thus,  in  Marlowe's 
"  Tamburlaine  the  Great,"  Part  I.  Act  IV.  Sc.  2,— 
"  As  when  a  fiery  exhalation, 
Wrapt  in  the  bowels  of  a  freezing  cloud 
Fighting  for  passage,  makes  the  welkin  cracke.9* 
Again,  in  seme  verses  prefixed  to  Coryat's  *'  Crudities,"— 
"  A  skewed  engine  mathematieall 
To  draw  up  words  that  make  the  welkin  cracke** 

And  in  Taylor's  Superbi*  FlagtUum,  1630,— 

"  Yet  every  BeaU  heav'nly  Thundercracke, 
This  Caitifc  in  such  feare  and  terror  stroke,"  &c. 
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The  direful  spectacle  of  the  wreck,  which  touch'd 

The  very  virtue  of  compassion  in  thee, 

I  have  with  such  provision  in  mine  art 

80  safely  ordered,  that  there  is  no  soul — * 

No,  not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair, 

Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel 

Which  thou  heard'st  cry,  which  thou  eaw'st  sink.    Sit  down : 

For  thou  must  now  know  further. 

MntA.  You  have  often b 

Begun  to  tell  me  what  I  am ;  but  stopp'd, 
And  left  me  to  a  bootless  inquisition, 
Concluding,  Stay,  not  yet — 

Pro.  The  hour 's  now  come ; 

The  very  minute  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear ; 
Obey,  and  be  attentive.    Canst  thou  remember 
A  time  before  we  came  unto  this  cell  ? 
I  do  not  think  thou  canst,  for  then  thou  wast  not  " 
Out  three  years  old.c 

Mira.  Certainly,  sir,  I  can. 

Peo.  By  what  ?  by  any  other  house  or  person  ? 
Of  anything  the  image,  tell  me,  that 
Hath  kept  with  thy  remembrance. 

Mira.  *  'T  is  far  off, 

And  rather  like  a  dream  than  an  assurance 
That  my  remembrance  warrants.    Had  I  not 
Four  or  five  women  once  that  tended  me  ? 

Pro.  Thou  hadst,  and  more,  Miranda.    But  how  is  it 
That  this  lives  in  thy  mind  ?    What  see'st  thou  else 
Tn  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time  ? 
If  thou  remember'st  aught  ere  thou  cam'st  here, 
How  thou  cam'st  here  thou  mayst. 

Mira.  But  that  I  do  not. 

Pro.  Twelve  year  since,  Miranda,  twelve  year  since, 
Thy  father  was  the  duke  of  Milan,  and 
A  prince  of  power. 

Mira.  Sir,  are  not  you  my  father? 

Pro.  Thy  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
She  said  thou  wast  my  daughter ;  and  thy  father 
Was  duke  of  Milan ;  and  his  only  heir 
A  princess,*  no  worse  issued. 

■ tJutt  there  is  no  soul—]  Rowe  prints,— 

" that  there  is  no  soul  lost ;  " 

Theobald,  "  that  there  is  no/oyfc;"  and  Johnson,  "  that  there  is  no  soU."  We  believe, 
notwithstanding  Steevens'  remark  that  "such  interruptions  are  not  uncommon  to 
Shakspeare,"  that  "soul"  is  a  typographical  error,  and  that  the  author  wrote,  a* 
Capell  reads, — 

" that  there  is  no  lots, 

No,  not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair 
Betid  to  any  creature,"  &c. 

b  You  have  often,  &c.J  Query,  "  You  hate  oft"  &c. 

«  Out  three  years  old.]  That  is,  past,  or  tnore  than,  three  years  old. 

*  A  princess,— ]  In  tho  old  text,  "  And  Princesse."    The  correction  is  due  to  Pope. 
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Mira.  0,  the  heavens! 

What  foul  play  had  we,  that  we  came  from  thence  ? 
Or  blessed  was  *t  we  did  ? 

Pro.  Both,  both,  my  girl : 

By  foul  play,  as  thou  sa^sf,  were  we  heavM  thence ; 
But  blessedly  holp  hither. 

Mira.  0,  my  heart  bleeds 

To  think  o'  the  teen*  that  I  have  turn'd  you  to, 
Which  is  from  my  Temembrance  I    Please  you,  farther. 

Pro.  My  brother,  and  thy  uncle,  calPd  Antonio, — 
I  pray  thee,  mark  me, — that  a  brother  should 
Be  so  perfidious! — he  whom,  next  thyself 
Of  all  the  world  I  lov'd,  and  to  him  put 
The  manage  of  my  state ;  as,  at  that  time, 
Through  all  the  signiories  it  was  the  first, — 
And  Prospero  the  prime  duke ; — being  so  reputed 
In  dignity,  and  for  the  liberal  arts 
Without  a  parallel :  those  being  all  my  study, 
The  government  I  cast  upon  my  brother, 
And  to  my  state  grew  stranger,  being  transported 
And  rapt  in  secret  studies.    Thy  false  uncle — 
Dost  thou  attend  me? 

Mira.  Sir,  most  heedftilly. 

Pro.  Being  once  perfected  how  to  grant  suits, 
How  to  deny  them,  who  to  advance,  and  who 
To  trash b  for  over-topping, — new  created 
The  creatures  that  were  mine,  I  say,  or  changed  'em, 
Or  else  new  form'd  'em ;  having  both  the  key 
Of  officer  and  office,  set  all  hearts  i'  the  state 
To  what  tune  pleas'd  his  ear ;  that  now  he  was 
The  ivy  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk, 
And  suck'd  my  verdure  out  on  't. — Thou  attend'st  not 

Mira.  0  good  sir,  I  do. 

Pro.  I  pray  thee,  mark  me. 

I  thus  neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicated 
To  closeness,  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind 
With  that,  which,  but  by  being  so  retirtf, 
O'er-priz'd  all  popular  rate,  in  my  false  brother 
Awak'd  an  evil  nature ;  and  my  trust, 
Like  a  good  parent,  did  beget  of  him 
A  falsehood,  m  its  contrary  as  great 
As  my  trust  was ;  which  had  indeed  no  limit, 
A  confidence  sans  bound.    He  being  thus  lorded, 
Not  only  with  what  my  revenue  yielded, 
But  what  my  power  might  else  exact, — like  one 

•  Teen— 1  Sorrow,  vexation. 

b  To  \rmi  for  over-topping,-^]  To  clog  or  impede,  lest  they  should  run  too  fiut.  The 
expression  to  trash  is  a  hunting  technical.  In  the  present  day  sportsmen  check  the 
speed  of  very  fleet  hounds  by  tying  a  rope,  called  a  dog-trash,  round  their  necks,  and 
letting  them  trail  it  after  them :  formerly  they  effected  the  object  by  attaching  to  them 
a  weight,  sometimes  called  in  jest  a  clogaogdo. 
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Who  haying  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it, 

Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory, 

To  credit  his  own  lie,* — he  did  believe 

He  was  indeed  the  duke ;  out  o'  the  substitution, 

And  executing  the  outward  face  of  royalty, 

With  all  prerogative : — hence  his  ambition  growing, — 

Dost  thou  hear? 

Mnu*  Your  tale,  sir,  would  cure  deafness* 

Pro.  To  have  no  screen  between  this  part  he  playtt 
And  him  he  play'd  it  for,  he  needs  will  be 
Absolute  Milan.    Me,  poor  man !  my  library 
Was  dukedom  large  enough ;  of  temporal  royalties 
He  thinks  me  now  incapable ;  confederates 
(So  dry  he  was  for  sway)  with  the*  king  of  Naples, 
To  give  him  annual  tribute,  do  him  homage; 
Subject  his  coronet  to  his  crown,  and  bend 
The  dukedom,  yet  unbow'd, — alas,  poor  Milan ! — 
To  most  ignoble  stooping. 

Miba.  0  the  heavens ! 

Pro.  Mark  his  condition,  and  the  event ;  then  t&U  me, 
If  this  might  be  a  brother. 

Mira.  I  should  sin 

To  think  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother : 
Good  wombs  have  borne  bad  sons. 

Pro.  Now  the  condition. 

This  Irmg  of  Naples,  being  an  enemy 
To  me  inveterate,  hearkens  my  brother's  suit ; 
Which  was,  that  he,  in  lieub  o'  the  premises 
Of  homage,  and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute, 
Should  presently  extirpate  me  and  mine 
Out  of  the  dukedom,  and  confer  fair  Milan, 
With  all  the  honours,  on  my  brother :  whereon, 
A  treacherous  army  levied,  one  midnight 
Fated  to  the  purpose,0  did  Antonio  open 
The  gates  of  Milan  ;  and,  i'  the  dead  of  darkness, 
The  ministers  for  the  purpose  hurried  thence 
Me,  and  thy  crying  self. 

(*)  Old  text  omits,  the. 

•  like  one 

Who  leaving  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it, 
Made  such  a  tinner  of  hie  memory, 
To  credit  hie  own  lie,—] 

The  folios  have,  "  into  truth,"  which  Warburton  amended ;  but  this  we  suspect  is  not 
the  only  correction  needed,  the  passage  as  it  stands,  though  intelligible,  being  very 
hazily  expressed.    Mr.  Collier's  annotator  would  read, — 

" like  one 

"Who  having  to  untruth,  by  telling  of  it,"  &c. 

and  this  emendation  is  entitled  to  more  respect  than  it  has  received. 

b  In  lieu—]  In  lieu  means  here,  in  guerdon,  or  consideration;  not  as  it  usually 
signifies,  instead,  or  in  place. 

«  Fated  to  the  purpose,—]  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  reads,—"  Fated  to  the  practice ; " 
and  as  "  purpose  "  is  repeated  two  lines  below,  the  substitution  is  an  improvement. 
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Mira.  Alack,  for  pity ! 

I,  not  rememb'ring  how  I  cried  out  then, 
Will  cry  it  o'er  again :  it  is  a  hint 
That  wrings  my  eyes  to 't. 

Pro.  *  Hear  a  little  farther, 

And  then  I  '11  bring  thee  to  the  present  business 
Which  now  's  upon  us ;  without  the  which,  this  story 
Were  most  impertinent. 

Mira.  t  Wherefore  did  they  not 

That  hour  destroy  us  ? 

Pro.  Well  demanded,  wench : 

My  tale  provokes  that  question.    Dear,  they  durst  not*— 
So  dear  the  love  my  people  bore  me, — nor  set 
A  mark  so  bloody  on  the  business ;  but 
With  colours  fairer  nainted  their  foul  ends. 
In  few,*  they  hurried  us  aboard  a  bark, 
Bore  us  some  leagues  to  sea ;  where  they  prepared 
A  rotten  carcass  of  a  boat,*  not  rigg'd, 
Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast ;  the  very  rats 
Instinctively  have  quit  it :  there  they  hoist  us, 
To  cry  to  the  sea  that  roar'd  to  us ;  to  sigh 
To  the  winds,  whose  pity,  sighing  back  again, 
Did  us  but  loving  wrong. 

Mira.  Alack,  what  trouble 

Was  I  then  to  you  ? 

Pro.  0,  a  cherubin 

Thou  wast  that  did  preserve  me !    Thou  didst  smile, 
Infused  with  a  fortitude  from  heaven, 
When  I  have  deck'db  the  sea  with  drops  full  salt ; 
Under  my  burthen  groan'd;  which  rais'd  in  me 
An  undergoing  stomach,  to  bear  up 
Against  what  should  ensue. 

Mnu.  How  came  we  ashore  ? 

Pro.  By  Providence  divine. 
Some  food*  we  had,  and  some  fresh  water,  that 
A  noble  Neapolitan,  Gonzalo, 
Out  of  his  charity, — who  being  then  appointed 
Master  of  this  design, — did  give  us ;  with 
Rich  garments,  linens,  stuffs,  and  necessaries, 
Which  since  have  steaded  much ;  so,  of  his  gentleness, 
Knowing  I  lovM  my  books,  he  furmsh'd  me, 
From  mme  own  library,  with  volumes  that 
I  prize  above  my  dukedom. 

MIRA.  Would  I  might 

But  ever  see  that  man ! 
Pro.  [Asido  to  Ariel,  above.]  Now  I  arise : — ° 

(•)  Old  text,  Butt. 

•  In  few,-J  To  be  brief;  in  a  few  words. 

*  Deck'd— ]  Decked,  if  not  a  corruption  for  degged,  an  old  provincialism,  probably 
meant  the  same,  that  is,  sprinkled. 

«  Now  I  arise : — ]  The  purport  of  these  words  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
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Sit  still,  and  hear  the  last  of  our  sea-sorrow. 
Here  in  this  island  we  arriv'd  ;  and  here 
Have  I,  thy  schoolmaster,  made  thee  more  profit 
Than  other  princess*  can,  that  have  more  time 
For  vainer  hours,  and  tutors  not  so  careful. 

Mira.  Heavens  thank  you  for  't !    And  now,  I  pray  you,  sir, — 
For  still 't  is  beating  in  my  mind, — your  reason 
For  raising  this  sea-storm? 

Pro.  Know  thus  far  forth. 

By  accident  most  strange,  bountiful  Fortune — 
Now  my  dear  lady — hath  mine  enemies 
Brought  to  this  shore ;  and  by  my  prescience 
I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  most  auspicious  star,  whose  influence 
If  now  I  court  not,  but  omit,  my  fortunes 
Will  ever  after  droop. — Here  cease  more  questions : 
Thou  art  inclin'd  to  sleep ;  't  is  a  good  dulness, 
And  give  it  way ; — I  know  thou  canst  not  choose. — 

[Miranda  tUep*. 
Come  away,  servant,  come !    I  am  ready  now : 
Approach,  my  Ariel ;  come ! 

Enter  Ariel.  (2) 

Ari.  All  hail,  great  master !  grave  sir,  hail !  I  come 
To  answer  thy  best  pleasure ;  be 't  to  fly, 
To  swim,  to  oive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  curl'd  clouds, — to  thy  strong  bidding,  task 
Ariel,  and  all  his  quality. 

Pro.  Hast  thou,  spirit, 

Perform'd  to  point  the  tempest  that  I  bade  thee  ? 

Ari.  To  every  article. 
I  boarded  the  king's  ship ;  now  on  the  beak, 
Now  in  the  waist,  the  deck,  in  every  cabin, 
I  flam'd  amazement :  sometime  I  'd  divide 
And  burn  in  many  places ;  on  the  topmast,  > 
The  yards,  and  bowsprit,*  would  I  flame  distinctly,* 
Then  meet,  and  join.  (3)    Jove's  lightnings,  f  the  precursors 
0'  the  dreadful  thunder-claps,  more  momentary 
And  sight-outrunning  were  not :  the  fire,  and  cracks 

(*)  Old  text,  Bore-apritt.  (f)  Old  text,  Lightening, 

because  they  hare  been  always  understood  as  addressed  to  Miranda.  >  If  we  suppose 
them  directed  not  to  her,  but  aside  to  Ariel,  who  has  entered,  invisible  except  to 
Prospcro,  after  having 

"  Perform'd  to  point  the  tempest," 

and  whose  arrival  occasions  Prospero  to  operate  his  sleepy  charm  upon  Miranda,  they 
are  perfectly  intelligible.  That  they  were  so  intended  becomes  almost  certain  from 
Prospero' s  language  presently,  when  the  charm  has  taken  effect, — 

"  Come  away,  servant,  come  !  I  am  ready  now  * 
Approach,  my  Ariel ;  come ! " 

•  Distinctly, — 1  That  is,  separately. 
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Of  sulphurous  roaring,  the  most  mighty  Neptune 
Seem  to  besiege,  and  make  his  bold  waves  tremble, 
Yea,  his  dread  trident  shake. 

Pro.  My  brave  spirit ! 

Who  was  so  firm,  so  constant,  that  this  coil 
Would  not  infect  his  reason  ? 

Am.  Not  a  soul 

But  felt  a  fever  of  the  mad,  and  play'd 
Some  tricks  of  desperation.    All,  but  mariners, 
Piung'd  in  the  foaming  brine,  and  quit  the  vessel, 
Then  all  a-fire  with  me :  the  king's  son,  Ferdinand, 
With  hair  up-staring,— then  like  reeds,  not  hair, — 
Was  the  first  man  that  leap'd ;  cried,  Hell  is  empty, 
And  all  the  devil*  are  here. 

Pro.  Why,  that 's  my  spirit ! 

But  was  not  this  nigh  shore  ? 

Am.  Close  by,  my  master. 

Pro.  But  are  they,  Ariel,  safe  ? 

Ari.  Not  a  hair  perish'd ; 

On  their  sustaining  garments  not  a  blemish, 
But  fresher  than  before :  and,  as  thou  bad'st  me, 
In  troops  I  have  dispers'd  them  'bout  the  isle. 
The  king's  son  have  I  landed  by  himself ; 
Whom  I  left  cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs, 
In  an  odd  angle  of  the  isle,  and  sitting, 
His  arms  in  this  sad  knot. 

Pro.  Of  the  king's  ship, 

The  mariners,  say  how  thou  hast  disposed, 
And  all  the  rest  o'  the  fleet. 

Ari.  Safely  in  harbour 

Is  the  king's  ship ;  in  the  deep  nook,  where  once 
Thou  cairdst  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 
From  the  still-vex'd  Bermoothes,  (4)  there  she 's  hid : 
The  mariners  all  under  hatches  stow'd ; 
Whom,  with  a  charm  join'd  to  their  suffer'd  labour, 
I  have  left  asleep:  and  for  the  rest  o'  the  fleet, 
Which  I  dispers'd,  they  all  have  met  again, 
And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  flote,a 
Bound  sadly  home  for  Naples, 
Supposing  that  they  saw  tne  king's  ship  wreck'd, 
And  his  great  person  perish. 

Pro.  Ariel,  thy  charge 

Exactly  is  perform'd;  but  there's  more  work. 
What  is  the  time  o'  the  day  ? 

•  And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  Jbte, — ]  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  suggests,  "  And 
all  upon/'  &c. ;  but  what  is  gained  by  the  alteration  we  cannot  discern.  Flote  is  here 
used  substantively  tar  food  or  wave,  as  in  the  following  from  Middleton  and  Rowley's 
play  of  "  The  Spanish  Gipsie,"  Aot  I.  So.  5,— 

" it  did  not 

More  check  my  rash  attempt,  than  draw  to  ebb 
TheJIoat  of  those  desires/' 
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Ari.  Past  the  mid  season. 

Pbo.  At  least  two  glasses — the  time,  'twixt  six  and  now — 
Must  by  us  both  be  spent  most  preciously.* 

Ari.  Is  there  more  toil?    Since  thou  dost  give  me  pains. 
Let  me  remember  thee  what  thou  hast  promis'd, 
Which  is  not  yet  perform'd  me. 

Pro.  How  now!  moody? 

What  is  *t  thou  canst  demand  ? 

Ari.  My  liberty. 

Pro.  Before  the  time  be  out?  no  more! 

Ari.  I  pfythee, 

Remember,  I  have  done  thee  worthy  service ; 
Told  thee  no  lies,  made  theeb  no  mistakings,  serv'd 
Without  or  grudge  or  grumblings:  thou  didst  promise 
To  bate  me  a  full  year. 

Pro.  Dost  thou  forget 

From  what  a  torment  I  did  free  thee? 

Ari.  No. 

Pro.  Thou  dost ;  and  think'st  it  much  to  tread  the  ooze 
Of  the  salt  deep, 

To  run  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north, 
To  do  me  business  in  the  veins  o'  the  earth 
When  it  is  bak'd  with  frost. 

Ari.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Pro.  Thou  liest,  malignant  thing!    Hast  thou  forgot 
The  foul  witch  Sycorax,  who,  with  age  and  envy, 
Was  grown  into  a  hoop  ?  hast  thou  forgot  her  ? 

Ari.  No,  sir. 

Pro.  Thou  hast.    Where  was  she  born  ?  speak ;  tell  me. 

Ari.  Sir,  in  Argier.c 

Pro.  0,  was  she  so?'    I  must 

Once  in  a  month  recount  what  thou  hast  been, 
Which  thou  forgett'st.    This  damn'd  witch  Sycorax, 
For  mischiefs  manifold,  and  sorceries  terrible 
To  enter  human  hearing,  from  Argier, 
Thou  know'st,  was  banish'd :  for  one  thing  she  did 
They  would  not  take  her  life.    Is  not  this  true  ? 

Ari.  Ay,  sir. 

Pro.  This  blue-ey'dd  hag  was  hither  brought  with  child, 
And  here  was  left  by  the  sailors :  Thou,  my  slave, 
As  thou  report'st  thyself,  wast  then  her  servant ; 
And,  for  thou  wast  a  spirit  too  delicate 

*  At  least  two  glasses— the  time,  'twixt  six  and  now- 
Must  by  us  both  be  spent  most  preciously.] 

By  the  customary  punctuation  of  this  passage,  Prosper©  is  made  to  ask  a  question  and 
answer  it.  The  pointing  we  adopt  obviates  this  inconsistency,  and  renders  any  change 
in  the  distribution  of  the  speeches  needless. 

*  Told  thee  no  lies,  made  thee  no  mistaking  tentd—]  The  second  thee,  which  over- 
loads the  linejjras  probably  repeated  by  the  compositor  through  inadvertence. 

c  Argier.]  The  old  English  name  for  Algiers. 

*  Thie  blue-ey'd  hog—']  Blue-eifd  has  been  ably  defended ;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  blear-eifd,  a  common  epithet  in  our  old  plays,  seems  more  applicable  to  the  **  damn'd 
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To  act  her  earthy  and  abhorrM  commands, 

Refusing  her  grand  hests,  she  did  confine  thee, 

By  help  of  her  more  potent  ministers, 

And  in  her  most  unmitigable  rage, 

Into  a  cloven  pine ;  within  which  rift 

Imprison'd,  thon  didst  painfully  remain 

A  dozen  years ;  within  which  space  she  died, 

And  left  thee  there  ;  where  thon  didst  vent  thy  groans 

As  fast  as  mill-wheels  strike.    Then  was  this  island — 

Save  for  the  son  that  she  did  litter  here, 

A  freckled  whelp,  hag-born — not  honourM  with 

A  human  shape. 

Aei.  Yes,  Caliban  her  son. 

Peo.  Dull  thing,  I  say  so ;  he,  that  Caliban, 
Whom  now  I  keep  in  service.    Thon  best  knpw'st 
What  torment  I  did  find  thee  in ;  thy  groans 
Did  malic  wolves  howl,  and  penetrate  the  breasts 
Of  ever-angry  bears :  it  was  a  torment 
To  lay  upon  the  damn'd,  which  Svcorax 
Could  not  again  undo :  it  was  mine  art, 
When  I  arriv'd,  and  heard  thee,  that  made  gape 
The  pine,  and  let  thee  ont. 

Abi.  I  thank  thee,  master. 

Pro.  If  thon  more  mnrmnr'st,  I  will  rend  an  oak, 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  till 
Thou  hast  howl'd  away  twelve  winters. 

Ari.  Pardon,  master: 

I  will  be  correspondent  to  command, 
And  do  my  spriting  gently. 

Pro.  Do  so ;  and  after  two  days 

I  will  discharge  thee. 

Ari.  That 's  my  noble  master ! 

What  shall  I  do  ?  say  what ;  what  shall  I  do  ? 

Pro.  Go  make  thyself  like  a  nymph  o'  the  sea ; 
Be  subject  to  no  sight  but  thine  and  mine ;  invisible 
To  every  eyeball  else.    Go,  take  this  shape, 

And  hither  come  in  't :  go,  hence  with  diligence !  [Exit  Ariel. 

Awake,  dear  heart,  awake !  thon  hast  slept  well ; 
Awake ! 

Mira.  [Waking.]*  The  strangeness  of  your  story  put 
Heaviness  in  me. 

Pro.  Shake  it  off.    Come  on ; 

witch  Svcorax."    Thus  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play  of  "  The  Chances,"  Act  IV. 
6c.  2,  where  old  Antonio  bids  his  servant — 

"  Get  me  a  conjuror, 
One  that  can  raise  a  water  devil : 
****** 

any  blear-etf  d  people 

TVitli  red  heads,  and  flat  noses,  can  perform  it" 

■  Mira.  ( Waking.)]  Mr.  Collier  claims  for  his  annotator  the  merit  of  having  fint 
added  this  not  very  important  stage  direction. 
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We  '11  visit  Caliban,  my  slave,  who  never 
Yields  us  kind  answer. 

Mira.  'T  is  a  villain,  sir, 

I  do  not  love  to  look  on. 

Pro.  But,  as  't  is, 

We  cannot  missa  him :  he  does  make  our  fire, 
Fetch  in  our  wood,  and  serves  in  offices 
That  profit  us.    What  ho !  slave !  Caliban ! 
Thou  earth,  thou !  speak. 

Cal.  [WitkinJ]  There 's  wood  enough  within. 

Pro.  Come  forth,  I  say!  there's  other  business  for  thee: 
Come,  thou  tortoise !  when  ?b 

Re-enter  Ariel,  like  a  Water-nymph. 

[Aside  to  Ariel."  Fine  apparition !  My  quaint  Ariel, 
Hark  in  thine  ear. 

Ari.  My  lord,  it  shall  be  done.  [Exit. 

Pro.  Thou  poisonous  slave,  got  by  the  devil  himself 
Upon  thy  wicked  dam,  come  forth  ! 

Enter  Caliban.  (5) 

Cal.  As  wicked0  dew  as  e'er  my  mother  brush'd 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen, 
Drop  on  you  both !  a  south-west  blow  on  ye, 
And  blister  you  all  o'er! (6) 

Pro.  For  this,  be  sure,  to-night  thou  shalt  have  cramps, 
Side-stitches  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  up;  urchins d 
Shall,  for  that  vaste  of  night  that  they  may  work, 
All  exercise  on  thee :  thou  shalt  be  pinch'd 
As  thick  as  honeycomb,  each  pinch  more  stinging  » 
Than  bees  that  made  'em. 

Cal.  I  must  eat  my  dinner. 

This  island's  mine,  by  Sycorax  my  mother, 
Which  thou  tak'st  from  me.    When  thou  earnest  first, 
Thou  strok'dst  me,  and  mad'st  much  of  me ;  wouldst  give  mo 

*  We  cannot  miss  him ;]  We  cannot  do  without  him. 

*  When  ?]  See  note  (»)T  p.  86,  Vol.  II. 

«  As  wicked  dew— ]  tricked  here  implies  baneful,  pernicious;  as  in  opposition  wo  hear 
of  the  virtuous  properties  of  "  herbs,  plants,  stones/'  &o. 

<  Urchins—]  Hedgehogs  were  formerly  so  called :  it  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
urchins  in  this  place  does  not  signify  some  fairy  beings;  as  in  "  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  4,— 

« we'll  dress 

Like  urchins,  ouphes,  and  fairies,"  &c. 

«  Vast  of  night—']  By  "  vast  of  night"  the  poet  may  hare  meant  the  chasm  or  vacuity 
of  night,  as  in  "  Hamlet,"  Act  I.  So.  2,— 

"  In  the  dead  vast  and  middle  of  the  night." 

But  some  critics  hare  conjectured  we  should  read, — 

« urchins 

Shall  for  that,  fast  of  night." 
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Water  with  berries  in  't ;  and  teach  me  how 

To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  less, 

That  burn  by  day  and  night:  and  then  I  lov'd  thee, 

And  showed  thee  all  the  qualities  o'  the  isle, 

The  fresh  springs,  brine  pits,  barren  place  and  fertile : — 

Cursed  be  I  that  did  so ! — All  the  charms 

Of  Sycorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on  yon ! 

For  I  am  all  the  subjects  that  you  have, 

Which  first  was  mine  own  kin?:  and  here  you  sty  me 

In  this  hard  rock,  whiles  you  do  keep  from  me 

The  rest  o'  the  island. 

Pro.  Thou  most  lying  slave,       * 

Whom  stripes  may  move,  not  kindness !  I  have  us'd  thee, 
Filth  as  thou  art,  with  human  care ;  and  lodg'd  thee 
In  mine  own  cell,  till  thou  didst  seek  to  violate 
The  honour  of  my  child. 

Cal.  0  ho,  0  no ! — would  it  had  been  done  I 
Thou  didst  prevent  me ;  I  had  peopled  else 
This  isle  with  Calibans. 

Pro.*  Abhorred  slave, 

Which  any  print  of  goodness  will  not  take, 
Being  capable b  of  all  ill !    I  pitied  thee, 
Took  pains  to  make  thee  speak,  taught  thee  each  hour 
One  thing  or  other :  when  thou  didst  npt,  savage, 
Enow  thine  own  meaning,  but  wouldst  gabble  Eke 
A  thing  most  brutish,  I  endow'd  thy  purposes 
With  words  that  made  them  known.    But  thy  vile  race,* 
Though  thou  didst  learn,  had  that  in 't  which  good  natures 
Could  not  abide  to  be  with ;  therefore  wast  thou 
Deservedly  confin'd  into  this  rock, 
Who  hadst  deserv'd  more  than  a  prison. 

Cal.  You  taught  me  language ;  and  my  profit  on 't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curse.    The  red  plague  ndd  you, 
For  learning  me  your  language ! 

Pro.  Hag-seed,  hence ! 

Fetch  us  in  fuel ;  and  be  quick,  thou  'rt  best, 
To  answer  other  business.    Shrugg'st  thou,  malice  ? 
If  thou  neglect'st,  or  dost  unwillingly 
What  I  command,  I  '11  rack  thee  with  old  cramps, 
Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches,e  make  thee  roar, 
That  beasts  shall  tremble  at  thy  din. 

•  Pro.]  This  speech,  in  the  folios,  has  the  prefix  "  Jftra,"  but  it  plainly  belongs  to 
Prospero,  to  whom  Theobald  assigned  it,  and  who  has  retained  it  ever  since. 

b  Which  any  print  of goodness  will  not  take, 

Being  capable  of  all  ill  f\ 

Here,  as  in  many  other  places,  capable  signifies  impressible,  susceptible. 

«  Kace,— ]  That  is,  Nature,  essence. 

«»  The  red  plague  rid  you,— 1  See  note  (•),  p.  630,  Vol.  III. 

«  Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches,— -]  Mr.  Collier  remarks  that  "  this  word,  of  old,  waa 
used  either  as  a  monosyllable  or  as  a  dissyllable,  as  the  case  might  require."  This  may- 
be questioned.    "  Ake,"  says  Baret  in  his  "  Alvearie,"  "  is  the  Vcrbe  of  the  subatai*- 
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Cal.  No,  pray  thee — 

{Aside.']  I  must  obey :  his  art  is  of  such  power, 
t  would  control  my  dam's  god,  Setebos,  (7) 
And  make  a  vassal  of  him. 
Pro.  So,  slave;  hence!  [Exit  Caliban. 

Re-enter  Ariel,  invisible,  playing  and  singing;  Ferdinand  following. 

Ariel's  Song. 

Come  unto  these  yellow  sands, 

And  then  take  hands: 
Court  sied  when  you  have  and  kissed, — » 

The  wild  waves  whist, — 
Foot  iifeatly  here  and  there; 

And,  sweet  sprites,  the  burden  bear.* 
Hark,  hark! 

Burden.  Bowgh,  wowgh.  [Dispersedly. 

The  watch-dogs  bark: 
Burden.  Bowgh,  wowgh.  [Dispersedly. 

Ari.  Hark,  hark  I  I  hear 

The  strain  of  strutting  chanticleer 

Cry,  cock-a-doodle  doo.\ 

Fer.  Where  should  this  music  be ?  i'  the  air,  or  the  earth? 
It  sounds  no  more : — and  sure  it  waits  upon 

(♦)  Old  text,  bear*  the  burthen,  (f)  Old  text,  eock-a-didU-dowe. 

tive  Aehj  ch  being  turned  into  k."  As  a  substantive,  then,  the  word  was  written  aches  : 
and  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable  :  when  a  verb,  it  was  written  akes,  and  its  pronuncia- 
tion was  monosyllabic.  This  distinction  is  invariably  marked  in  the  old  text ;  thus,  Li 
14  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Act  II.  Sc.  5,  where  it  is  a  verb, — 

"  Lord,  how  my  head  akes,  what  a  head  have  I." 
In  "Coriolanus,"  Act  III.  Sc.  1,— 

" and  my  soule  akes 

To  know,"  &c. 

And  in  "  Othello,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  2,— 

"  That  the  sense  akes  at  thee." 

While  in  every  instance  where  it  occurs  as  a  substantive,  it  is  spelt  as  in  the  passage 
above,  aches,  and  should  be  so  pronounced. 

•  Court*  sied  when  you  have  and  kiss'd, — 

The  wild  waves  whist, — 
Foot  it  featly,"  &c] 

It  was  customary  in  the  "  good  old  times,"  for  the  partners  in  some  dances  to  curtsy  and 
salute  before  beginning;  and  if  an  allusion  to  these  ceremonies  is  intended,  the  line, — 

"  The  wild  waves  whist,"— 

should  be  read  parenthetically,  in  the  sense  of,  the  wild  waves  being  hushed.  The 
original  punctuation,  however, — 

"  Court/ sied  when  you  have,  and  kiss'd, 
The  wild  waves  whist :  " 

(when  you  have  curtsied,  and  kissed  the  waves  to  peace)  affords  an  intelligible  and 
poetic  meaning. 
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Some  god  o'  the  island.    Sitting  on  a  bank, 
Weeping  again  the  king  my  father's  wreck, 
This  music  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters, 
Allaying  both  their  fury  and  my  passion 
With  its  sweet  air:  thence  I  have  follow'd  it, 
Or  it  hath  drawn  me  rather : — but 't  is  gone. 
No,  it  begins  again. 

Ariel  sings. 

Full  fathom  five  thy  fattier  lies; 
Of  his  bones  are  coral  made; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes: 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  hie  knell: 
Burdeh.  Ding-dong. 

Hark!  now  I  hear  them, — Ding-dong,  bell. 

Fee.  The  ditty  does  remember  my  drown'd  father : — 
This  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  sound 
That  the  earth  owes : — I  hear  it  now  above  me. 

Pro.  The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance, 
And  say  what  thou  seest  yond. 

Mira.  What  is 't  ?  a  spirit  ? 

Lord,  how  it  looks  about !    Believe  me,  sir, 
It  carries  a  brave  form : — but  'tis  a  spirit. 

Pro.  No,  wench ;  it  eats,  and  sleeps,  and  hath  such  senses 
As  we  have,  such.    This  gallant  which  thou  seest 
Was  in  the  wreck ;  and  but  he 's  something  stain'd 
With  grief,  that 's  beauty's  canker,  thou  mightst  call  him 
A  goodly  person :  he  hath  lost  Us  fellows, 
And  strays  about  to  find  'em. 

Mira.  I  might  call  him 

A  thing  divine ;  for  nothing  natural 
I  ever  saw  so  noble. 

Pro.  [Aside.]         It  goes  on,  I  see, 
As  my  soul  prompts  it.— Spirit,  fine  spirit !  I  '11  free  thee 
Withm  two  days  for  this. 

Fer.  Most  sure,  the  goddess 

On  whom  these  airs  attend ! — Vouchsafe  my  prayer 
May  know  if  you  remain  upon  this  island ; 
And  that  you  will  some  good  instruction  give 
How  I  may  bear  me  here :  my  prime  request, 
Which  I  do  last  pronounce,  is, — 0  you  wonder ! — 
If  you  be  maid  or  no  ? 

Mira.  No  wonder,  sir ; 

But  certainly  a  maid. 

Fer.  My  language!  heavens! — 

I  am  the  best  of  them  that  speak  this  speech, 
Were  I  but  where  'tis  spoken. 
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Pro.  Howl  the  best? 

What  wert  thou,  if  the  king  of  Naples  heard  thee  ? 

Feb.  A  single  thing,  as  I  am  now,  that  wonders 
To  hear  thee  speak  of  Naples.    He  does  hear  me, 
And  that  he  does  I  weep :  myself  am  Naples ; 
Who  with  mine  eyes,  ne'er  since  at  ebb,  beheld 
The  king  my  father  wreck'd. 

Mira.  Alack,  for  mercy ! 

Fee.  Yes,  faith,  and  all  his  lords ;  the  duke  of  Milan 
And  his  brave  son,  being  twain. 

Pro.    [Aside.']  The  duke  of  Milan 

And  his  more  braver  daughter,  could  control*  thee, 
If  now 't  were  fit  to  do  t. — At  the  first  sight  N 

They  have  changM  eyes :— delicate  Ariel, 
I  '11  set  thee  free  for  this ! — A  word,  good  sir ; 
I  fear  you  have  done  yourself  some  wrong :  a  word. 

Mira.  Why  speaks  my  father  so  ungently  ?    This 
Is  the  third  man  that  e'er  I  saw ;  the  first 
That  e'er  I  sigh'd  for :  pity  move  my  father 
To  be  inclin'd  my  way ! 

Feb.  0,  if  a  virgin, 

And  your  affection  not  gone  forth,  I  '11  make  you 
The  queen  of  Naples. 

Pro.  Soft,  sir!  one  word  more. — 

{Aside.!  They  are  both  in  either^  powers ;  but  this  swift  business 
must  uneasy  make,  lest  too  light  winning 
Make  the  prize  light. — One  word  more ;  I  charge  thee 
That  thou  attend  me :  thou  dost  here  usurp 
The  name  thou  ow'st  not ;  and  hast  put  thyself 
Upon  this  island  as  a  spy,  to  win  it 
From  me,  the  lord  on 't. 

Fbr.  No,  as  I  am  a  man. 

Mira.  There's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple: 
If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a  house, 
Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with  't. 

Pro.  Follow  me.—       [To  Feb. 

Speak  not  you  for  him ;  he 's  a  traitor. — Come, 
I  '11  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together : 
Sea-water  shalt  thou  drink ;  thy  food  shall  be 
The  fresh-brook  muscles,  withered  roots,  and  husks 
Wherein  the  acorn  cradled.    Follow. 

Fer.  %  No, 

I  will  resist  such  entertainment,  till 
Mine  enemy  hm  more  power.     [Draws,  and  is  charmed  from  moving. 

Mira.  0  dear  father, 

Make  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  him,  for 
He 's  gentle,  and  not  fearful.* 

• could  control  thee, — ]  Control  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  and  Shakespeare  uses 

it  in  no  other,  seems  incongruous  here.    Is  it  a  misprint  for  console  t 

<>  He's  gentle,  and  not  fearful.]  This  may  mean,  he's  mild  and  not  terrible:  but 
from  the  context,— 

"  Hake  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  him,"  &c— 
vol.  rv.  u  u 
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Pro.  What!  I  say, 

My  foot  my  tutor ! — Put  thy  sword  up,  traitor ; 
Who  mak'st  a  show,  but  dar'st  not  stnke,  thy  conscience 
Is  so  possess'd  with  guilt:  come  from  thy  ward  ;a 
For  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick, 
And  make  thy  weapon  drop. 

MntA.  Beseech  you,  father  !— 

Pbo.  Hence ;  hang  not  on  my  garments. 

MntA.  Sir,  have  pity ; 

I  Tl  be  his  surety. 

Pro.  Silence !  one  word  more 

Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee.    What  1 
An  advocate  for  an  impostor!  hush! 
Thou  think'st  there  are  no  more  such  shapes  as  he, 
Haying  seen  but  him  and  Caliban :  foolish  wench ! 
To  the  most  of  men  this  is  a  Caliban, 
And  they  to  him  are  angels. 

Mira.  My  affections 

Are  then  most  humble ;  I  have  no  ambition 
To  see  a  goodlier  man. 

Pro.  Come  on -.obey:  [To  Per. 

Thy  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again, 
And  have  no  vigour  in  them. 

Per.  So  they  are : 

My  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up. 
My  father's  loss,  the  weakness  which  I  fee\ 
The  wreck  of  all  my  friends,  nor  this  man's  threats, 
To  whom  I  am  subdued,  are  but  light  to  me, 
Might  I  but  through  my  prison  once  a  day 
Behold  this  maid :  all  coiners  else  o'  the  earth 
Let  liberty  make  use  of;  space  enough 
Have  I  in  such  a  prison. 

Pro.  [Aside.']  It  works. — Come  on. — 

Thou  hast  done  well,  fine  Ariel ! — Follow  me. —  [To  Fer. 

Hark,  what  thou  else  shalt  do  me.  [To  Ariel. 

Mira.  Be  of  comfort ; 

My  father 's  of  a  better  nature,  sir. 
Than  he  appears  by  speech;  this  is  unwonted, 
Which  now  came  irom  him. 

Pro.  [To  Ariel.]  Thou  shalt  be  as  free 

As  mountain  winds :  but  then  exactly  do 
All  points  of  my  command. 

Ajri.  To  the  syllable. 

Pro.  Come,  follow.    Speak  not  for  him.  [Exeunt 

we  believe  that  Smollett's  interpretation  ifl  the  true  one,— he  'a  of  a  hfty  qnrit  and  not 
to  be  intimidated. 
•  — —  thy  ward;]  Thy  posture  of  defence. 
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ACT    II. 

SCENE  L— Another  Part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Gonzalo,  Adrian,  Francisco, 

and  others. 

Gon.  Beseech  you,  sir,  be  merry :  you  have  cause — 
So  have  we  all — of  joy ;  for  our  escape 
Is  much  beyond  our  loss.    Our  hint  of  woe 
Is  common ;  every  day,  some  sailor's  wife, 
The  masters*  of  some  merchant,  and  the  merchant, 
Have  just  our  theme  of  woe :  but  for  the  miracle, 
I  mean  our  preservation,  few  in  millions 
Can  speak  like  us :  then  wisely,  good  sir,  weigh 
Our  sorrow  with  our  comfort. 

Alon.  IVythee,  peace. 

Sbb.  He  receives  comfort  like  cold  porridge. 

Ant.  The  visitor  will  not  give  him  o'er  so. 

Seb.  Look,  he 's  winding  up  the  watch  of  his  wit ; 
By  and  by  it  will  strike. 

Gon.  Sir,— 

Seb.  One:— tell. 

Gon.  When  every  grief  is  entertain'd  that's  offer'd, 
Comes  to  the  entertainer — 

Seb.  A  dollar. 

Gon.  Dolourb  comes  to  him,  indeed ;  you  have  spoken  truer  than 
you  purposed. 

Seb.  You  have  ta'en  it  wiselier  than  I  meant  you  should. 

Gon.  Therefore,  my  lord, — 

Ant.  Fie,  what  a  spendthrift  is  he  of  his  tongue ! 

Alon.  I  pr'ythee  spare. 

Gon.  Well,  I  have  done :  but  yet — 

Seb.  He  will  be  talking. 

Ant.  Which,  of  hec  or  Adrian,  for  a  good  wager,  first  begins  to 
crow? 

•  The  masters  of  torn*  merchant.—']  Capiell  reads,  perhaps  rightly,  "The  matter  J  • 
See. ;  and  Steerens  conjectures  we  should  print— 

11  The  mistress  of  some  merchant/' 

Mistress  being  anciently  spelt,  maietreeee  or  maietree, 
k  Sbb.  A  dollar. 
Gow.  Dolour— ] 
The  same  quibble  is  found  in  "Bang  Lear,"  Act  II.  Sc.  4,  and  in  " Measure  for 
Measure,"  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

c  Which,  of  he  or  Adrian,—"]  So  the  old  text,  and  rightly;  compare  the  following 
from  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Act  m.  Sc.  2  :— 

"  Now  follow,  if  thou  dar*  st  to  try  whose  right, 
Of  thine  or  mine,  is  most  in  Helena." 

H  II  2 
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Seb.  The  old  cock. 

Ant.  The  cockrel. 

Seb.  Done :  the  wager  ? 

Ant.  A  laughter. 

Seb.  A  match! 

Adb.  Though  this  island  seem  to  be  desert, — 

Seb.  Ha,  ha,  ha !    So,  yon  're  paid.* 

Adr.  tJninhabitable,  and  almost  inaccessible, — 

Seb,  Yet,— 

Adb.  Yet, — 

Aot.  He  could  not  miss  it. 

Adb.  It  must  needs  be  of  subtle,  tender,  and  delicate  temperance. b 

Ant.  Temperance  was  a  delicate  wench. 

Seb.  Ay,  and  a  subtle ;  as  he  most  learnedly  delivered. 

Adb.  The  air  breathes  upon  us  here  most  sweetly. 

Seb.  As  if  it  had  lungs,  and  rotten  ones. 

Ant.  Or  as  't  were  perfdmed  by  a  fen. 

Gon.  Here  is  everything  advantageous  to  life. 

Ant.  True ;  save  means  to  live. 

Seb.  Of  that  there's  none,  or  little. 

Gon.  How  lushc  and  lustv  the  grass  looks!  how  green  I 

Ant.  The  ground,  indeed,  is  tawny. 

Seb.  With  an  eye  of  green  in 't. 

Ant.  He  misses  not  much. 

Seb.  No  ;  he  doth  but  mistake  the  truth  totally. 

Gon.  But  the  rarity  of  it  is — which  is  indeed  almost  beyond 
credit — 

Seb.  As  many  vouched  rarities  are. 

Gon.  That  our  garments,  being,  as  they  were,  drenched  in  the  sea, 
hold,  notwithstanding,  their  freshness  and  glosses;  being  rather  new 
dyed  than  stained  with  salt  water. 

Ant.  If  but  one  of  his  pockets  could  speak,  would  it  not  say,  he 
lies? 

Seb.  Ay,  or  very  falsely  pocket  up  his  report. 

Gon.  Methinks  our  garments  are  now  as  fresh  as  when  we  put  them 
on  first  in  Afric,  at  the  marriage  of  the  king's  Mr  daughter  Claribel 
to  the  king  of  Tunis. 

Seb.  'T  was  a  sweet  marriage,  and  we  prosper  well  in  our  return. 

Adb.  Tunis  was  never  graced  before  with  such  a  paragon  to  their 
queen. 

Gon.  Not  since  widow  Dido's  time. 

Ant.  Widow ?  a  pox  o'  that!  How  came  that  widow  in?  Widow 
Dido! 

The  usual  reading  ps  that  adopted  by  CapeU,  "Which  of  them,  he  or  Adrian,"  &c  ; 
but  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  reads, — 

"  Which,  or  he  or  Adrian,"  &c. 

•  Ha,  ha,  ha!  So,  you're  paid.]  In  the  old  copies, tl  So,  you're  paid,"  Is  given  to 
Antonio,  wrongly. 

*  Temperance.]  That  is,  temperature. 
c  Lush—]  Succulent,  juicy. 
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Seb.  What  if  he  had  said,  widower  JSneas  too  ?  good  lord,  how 
you  take  it ! 

Adr.  Widow  Dido,  said  yon  ?  yon  make  me  study  of  that :  she  was 
of  Carthaj^  not  of  Tunis. 

Gon.  This  Tunis,  sir,  was  Carthage. 

Adr.  Carthage? 

Gon.  I  assure  you,  Carthage. 

Ant.  His  word  is  more  than  the  miraculous  harp.* 

Seb.  He  hath  raised  the  wall,  and  houses  too. 

Ant.  What  impossible  matter  will  he  make  easy  next? 

Seb.  I  think  he  will  carry  this  island  home  in  his  pocket,  and  give 
it  his  son  for  an  apple. 

Ant.  And,  sowing  the  kernels  of  it  in, the  sea,  bring  forth  more 
islands. 

Alon.  Ay!b 

Ant.  Why,  in  good  time. 

Gon.  Sir,  we  were  talking  that  our  garments  seem  now  as  fresh  as 
when  we  were  at  Tunis  at  the  marriage  of  your  daughter,  who  is  now 
queen. 

Ant.  And  the  rarest  that  e'er  came  there. 

Seb.  Bate,  I  beseech  you,  widow  Dido. 

Ant.  0,  widow  Dido !  ay,  widow  Dido. 

Gon.  Is  not,  sir,  my  doublet  as  fresh  as  the  first  day  I  wore  it  ?  I 
mean,  in  a  sort. 

Ant.  That  sort  was  well  fish'd  for. 

Gon.  When  I  wore  it  at  your  daughter's  marriage  ? 

Alon.  You  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears  against 
The  stomach  of  my  sense.    Would  I  had  never 
Married  my  daughter  there !  for,  coming  thence, 
My  son  is  lost ;  and,  in  my  rate,  she  too, 
Wno  is  so  far  from  Italy  removed, 
I  ne'er  again  shall  see  her.    0  thou  mine  heir 
Of  Naples  and  of  Milan,  what  strange  fish 
Hath  made  his  meal  on  thee  ? 

Fran.  Sir,  he  may  live ; 

I  saw  him  beat  the  surges  under  him, 
And  ride  upon  their  backs ;  he  trod  the  water, 
Whose  enmity  he  flung  aside,  and  breasted 
The  surge  most  swoln  that  met  him ;  his  bold  head 
'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oartt 
Himself  with  his  good  arms  in  lusty  stroke 
To  the  shore,  that  o'er  his  wave-worn  basis  bow'd, 
As  stooping  to  relieve  him ;  I  not  doubt 
He  came  alive  to  land. 

Alon.  No,  no,  he's  gone. 

Seb.  Sir,  you  may  thank  yourself  for  this  great  loss, 
That  would  not  bless  our  Europe  with  your  daughter, 

*  _  the  miraculous  harp.]  The  harp  of  Amphion. 

b  Ay!]  This  sigh  or  exclamation,  which  the  two  next  speeches  show  indisputably  to> 
have  been  uttered  by  the  king,  upon  awaking  from  his  trance  of  grief,  has,  hitherto,  m 
both  old  and  modern  editions,  been  assigned  to  Oonsalo. 
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But  rather  lose  her  to  an  African ; 

Where  she,  at  least,  is  banish'd  from  your  eye, 

Who  hath  cause  to  wet  the  grief  on 't. 

Alon.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Sbb.  You  were  kneel'd  to,  and  importun'd  otherwise, 
By  all  of  us ;  and  the  fair  soul  herself 
Weigh'd,  between  lothness  and  obedience,  at 
Which  end  o'  the  beam  she  'da  bow.    We  have  lost  your  son, 
I  fear,  for  ever.    Milan  and  Naples  have 
More  widows  in  them  of  this  business'  making, 
Than  we  bring  men  to  comfort  them : 
The  fault 's  your  own. 

Alon.  So  is  the  dear'st  o'  the  loss. 

Gon.  My  lord  Sebastian, 

The  truth  you  speak  doth  lack  some  gentleness, 
And  time  to  speak  it  in ;  you  rub  the  sore, 
When  you  should  bring  the  plaster. 

Sbb.  '  Very  well. 

Ant.  And  most  chirurgeonly. 

Gon.  It  is  foul  weather  in  us  all,  good  sir, 
When  you  are  cloudy. 

Seb.  Foul  weather  1 

Ant.  Very  fouL 

Gon.  Had  I  plantation  of  this  isle,  my  lord, — 

Ant.  He  'd  sow  't  with  nettle-seed. 

Seb.  Or  docks,  or  mallows. 

Gon.  —  And  were  the  king  on 't,  what  would  I  do  ? 

Seb.  'Scape  being  drunk,  for  want  of  wine. 

Gon.  r  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things ;  for  no  kind  of  traffic 
Would  I  admit;  no  name  of  magistrate ; 
Letters  should  not  be  known :  riches,  poverty, 
And  use  of  service,  none :  contract,  succession, 
Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  hone; 
No  use  of  metal,  corn,  or  wine,  or  oil ; 
No  occupation;  all  men  idle,  all ; 
And  women  too, — but  innocent  and  pure ; 
No  sovereignty : — 

Seb.  Yet  he  would  be  king  on 't. 

Ant.  The  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth  forgets  the  beginning. 

Gon.  All  things  in  common  nature  should  produce, 
Without  sweat  or  endeavour:  treason,  felony, 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine, 

•  Which  end  o'  the  beam  she  'd  bow.]  Bo  Malone.    The  old  text  has,— 
"  Which  end  o'  th'  beame  should  bow." 
For  which  Capell  substituted,— 

"  Which  end  the  beam  should  bow." 
And  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  changes  the  "  at"  of  the  previous  line  to  <w, — 

" as 

Which  end,"  &c. 
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Would  I  not  have ;  but  nature  should  bring  forth. 
Of  it  own  kind,  all  foizon,a  all  abundance, 
To  feed  my  innocent  people,  (l) 

Sbb.  No  marrying  'mong  his  subjects? 

Ant.  None,  man ;  all  idle, — whores  and  knaves 

Gon.  I  would  with  such  perfection  govern,  sir, 
To  excel  the  golden  age. 

Seb.  Save  his  majesty ! 

Ant.  Long  live  Gonzalo ! 

Gon.  And,  do  you  mark  me,  sir? — 

Alon.  IVythee,  no  more :  thou  dost  talk  nothing  to  me. 

Gon.  I  do  well  believe  your  highness;  and  did  it  to  minister 
occasion  to  these  gentlemen,  who  are  of  such  sensible  and  nimble 
lungs  that  they  always  use  to  laugh  at  nothing. 

Aot.  'T  was  you  we  laugh'd  at, 

Gon.  Who,  in  this  kind  of  merry  fooling,  am  nothing  to  you :  so 
you  may  continue,  and  laugh  at  nothing  still. 

Ant.  What  a  blow  was  there  given ! 

Seb.  An  it  had  not  fallen  flat-long. 

Gon.  You  are  gentlemen  of  brave  mettle ;  you  would  lift  the  moon 
out  of  her  sphere,  if  she  would  continue  in  it  five  weeks  without 
changing. 

Enter  Ariel,  invisible,  solemn  Music  playing. 

Seb.  We  would  so,  and  then  go  a  bat-fowling.  (2) 

Ant.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  angry. 

Gon.  No,  I  warrant  you ;  I  will  not  adventure  my  discretion  so 
weakly.    Will  you  laugh  me  asleep,  for  I  am  very  heavy? 

Ant.  Go  sleep,  and  hear  us.    \AU  sleep  but  Alon.,  Seb.,  and  Ant. 

Alon.  What,  all  so  soon  asleep !  I  wish  mine  eves 
Would,  with  themselves,  shut  up  my  thoughts:  I  find 
They  are  inclin'd  to  do  so. 

Seb.  Please  you,  sir, 

Do  not  omit  the  heavy  offer  of  it : 
It  seldom  visits  sorrow ;  when  it  doth, 
It  is  a  comforter. 

Ant.  We  two,  my  lord, 

Will  guard  your  person  while  you  take  your  rest* 
And  watch  your  safety. 

Alon.  Thank  you. — Wondrous  heavy. 

[Alon.  sleeps.  ExitkBXEL. 

Seb.  What  a  strange  drowsiness  possesses  them ! 

Ant.  It  is  the  quality  0'  the  climate. 

Seb.  Why 

Doth  it  not,  then,  our  eyelids  sink?    I  find  not 
Myself  disposed  to  sleep. 

Ant.  Nor  I ;  my  spirits  are  nimble. 

They  fell  together  all,  as  by  consent ; 
They  dropp'd,  as  by  a  thunder-stroke.    What  might, 

»  FoUon,— ]  Abundance,  plenty. 
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Worthy  Sebastian— 0,  what  might — no  more : — 

And  yet  methinks  I  see  it  in  thy  face, 

What  thou  shouldst  be :  the  occasion  speaks  thee ;  and 

My  strong  imagination  sees  a  crown 

Dropping  upon  thy  head. 

Sbb.  What,  art  thon  waking? 

Ant.  Do  you  not  hear  me  speak  ? 

Sbb.  I  do;  and  surely 

It  is  a  sleepy  language ;  and  thou  speak'st 
Out  of  thy  sleep :  what  is  it  thou  didst  say  ? 
This  is  a  strange  repose,  to  be  asleep 
With  eyes  wide  open ;  standing,  speaking,  moving, 
And  yet  so  fast  asleep. 

Aot.  Noble  Sebastian, 

Thou  lett'st  thy  fortune  sleep,— die  rather ;  wink'st 
Whiles  thou  art  waking. 

Seb.  Thou  dost  snore  distinctly ; 

There 's  meaning  in  thy  snores. 

Aot.  I  am  more  serious  than  my  custom:  you 
Must  be  so  too,  if  heed  me ;  which  to  do 
Trebles  thee  o'er. 

Seb.  Well,  I  am  standing  water. 

Ant.  I  '11  teach  you  how  to  flow. 

Seb.  Do  so:  to  ebb, 

Hereditary  sloth  instructs  me. 

Ant.  „  0, 

If  yon  but  knew  how  you  the  purpose  cherish 
Whiles  thus  you  mock  it !  how,  in  stripping  it, 
You  more  invest  it !    Ebbing  men,  indeed, 
Most  often  do  so  near  the  bottom  run, 
By  their  own  fear  or  sloth. 

Seb.  Er'ythee,  say  on : 

The  setting  of  thine  eye,  and  cheek,  proclaim 
A  matter  from  thee ;  and  a  birth,  indeed, 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield. 

Ant.  Thus,  sir: 

Although  this  lord  of  weak  remeihbranoe,*  this, — 
Who  shall  be  of  as  little  memory 
When  he  is  earth'd, — hath  here  almost  persuaded, — 
For  he 's  a  spirit  of  persuasion,  only 
Professes  to  persuaded — the  king  his  son 's  alive, — 
'T  is  as  impossible  that  he 's  undrown'd, 
As  he  that  sleeps  here,  swims. 

•  Of  weak  remembrance,—]  Of  feeble  memory. 

*  Professes  to  persuade, — ]  The  entanglement  in  this  speech  may  have  arisen  from 
the  retention  of  the  poet*  s  first,  as  well  as  of  his  reconsidered  thought  By  reading  the 
passage  without  the  words,  "Professes  to  persuade,"  as  Steeyens  justly  remarks, 
"  nothing  is  wanting  to  its  sense  or  metre; " 

" hath  here  almost  persuaded,— 

For  he  vs  a  spirit  of  persuasion  only, — 
The  king,  his  son's  alive,"  &c. 
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Seb.  I  have  no  hope 

That  he 's  undrown  d. 

Ant.  0,  out  of  that  no  hope, 

What  great  hope  have  you !  no  hope,  that  way,  is 
Another  way  so  high  a  hope,  that  eyen 
Ambition  cannot  pierce  a  wink  beyond, 
But  doubts  *  discovery  there.    Will  you  grant  with  me, 
That  Ferdinand  is  drown'd  ? 

Seb.  .  He's  gone. 

Ant.  Then,  tell  me, 

Who 's  the  next  heir  of  Naples  ? 

Seb.  Claribel. 

Ant.  She  that  is  queen  of  Tunis ;  she  that  dwells 
Ten  leagues  beyond  man's  life ;  she  that  from  Naples 
Can  have  no  note,  unless  the  sun  were  post, — 
The  man  i'  the  moon 's  too  slow, — till  new-born  chins 
Be  rough  and  razorable ;  she,a  from  whom 
We  all  were  sea-swallow^  though  some  cast  again ; 
And,  by  that  destiny,b  to  perform  an  act, 
Whereof  what *s  past  is  prologue ;  what  to  come, 
In  yours  and  my  discharge. 

Seb.  What  stuff  is  this  ? — How  say  you  ? 

T  is  true,  my  brother's  daughter 's  queen  of  Tunis : 
So  is  she  heir  of  Naples ;  'twixt  which  regions 
There  is  some  space. 

Ant.  A  space  whose  every  cubit 

Seems  to  cry  out,  How  shall  that  Claribel 
Measure  us  back  to  Naples  f    Keep  in  Tunis, 
And  let  Sebastian  wake! — Say,  this  were  death 
That  now  hath  seiz'd  them ;  why,  they  were  no  worse 
Than  now  they  are.    There  be  that  can  rule  Naples 
As  well  as  he  that  sleeps ;  lords  that  can  prate 
As  amply  and  unnecessarily 
As  this  Gonzalo ;  I  myself  could  make 
A  chough  of  as  deep  cnat.    0,  that  you  bore 
The  mind  that  I  do !  what  a  sleep  were  this 
For  your  advancement !    Do  you  understand  me  ? 

Seb.  Methinks  I  do. 

Ant.  And  how  does  your  content 

Tended  your  own  good  fortune  ? 

Seb.  I  remember, 

You  did  supplant  your  brother  Prospero. 

Ant.  True: 

(•)  Old  text,  doubt. 
• she,  from  whom—]  That  is,  coming  from  whom.    The  old  text  has, 

" she  that  from  whom." 

Bowe  made  the  correction. 

*     k  And,  by  that  destiny,—]  We  should  possibly  read, — 

«< .  though  some  cast  again, — 

And  that  by  destiny, — to  perform,"  &c 
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And  look  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon  me ; 
Much  feater  than  before :  my  brother's  servants 
Were  then  my  fellows ;  now  they  are  my  men. 

Seb.  But,  for  your  conscience, — 

Ant.  Ay,  sir ;  where  lies  that  ?  if  it  were  a  kibe, 
'T  would  put  me  to  my  slipper:  but  I  feel  not 
This  deity  in  my  bosom ;  twenty  consciences, 
That  stand  'twixt  me  and  Milan,  candied  be  they, 
And  melt^  ere  they  molest !    Here  lies  your  brother, — 
No  better  than  the  earth  he  lies  upon, 
If  he  were  that  which  now  he  's  like,  that  *s  dead, — 
Whom  I,  with  this  obedient  steel,  three  inches  of  it, 
Can  lay  to  bed  for  ever;  whiles  you,  doing  thus, 
To  the  perpetual  wink  for  aye  might  put 
This  ancient  morsel,  this  sir  Prudence,  who 
,  Should  not  upbraid  our  course.    For  all  the  rest, 
They'll  take  suggestion"  as  a  cat  laps  milk; 
They  '11  tell  the  clock  to  any  business  that 
We  say  befits  the  hour. 

Seb.  Thy  case,  dear  friend, 

Shall  be  my  precedent ;  as  thou  gott'st  Milan, 
I  '11  come  by  Naples.    Draw  thy  sword ;  one  stroke 
Shall  free  thee  from  the  tribute  which  thou  pa/st ; 
And  I  the  king  shall  love  thee. 

Ant.  Draw  together ; 

And  when  I  rear  my  hand,  do  you  the  like, 
To  fall  it  on  Gonzalo. 

Seb.  0,  but  one  word.  [They  converse  apart. 

Music.    He-enter  Ariel,  invisible. 

Art.  My  master  through  his  art  foresees  the  danger 
That  you,  his  friend,  are  in ;  and  sends  me  forth, — 
For  else  his  project  dies, — to  keep  themb  living. 

ISisigs  in  Gonzalo' a  ear. 

While  you  here  do  snoring  lie, 
Open-eyed  Conspiracy 

His  lime  doth  take: 
If  of  life  you  keep  a  care, 
Shake  off  slumber,  and  beware. 

Awake!  awake! 


Ant.  Then  let  us  both  be  sudden. 

Gon.  {Waking.]  Now,  good  angels,  preserve  the  king! 
Why,  how  now  ? c  ho,  awake !    Why  are  you  drawn  ? 
Wherefore  this  ghastly  looking  ? 

•  Suggestion—]  Has  before  been  explained  to  mean,  temptation. 

*  To  keep  them  living.]  Mr.  Dyce  reads,  " to  keep  thee  Uring,"  which  is  pre- 
ferable to  any  alteration  of  the  passage  yet  suggested;  but  we  are  not  eonrinced  that 
change  is  required. 

c  Why,  how  now  ?  ho,- awake !  &c.]  In  the  old  copy,  and  in  every  subsequent  edition. 
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Awn.  [  Waking.]  What 's  the  matter  ? 

Seb.  Whiles  we  stood  here  securing  your  repose, 
Even  now,  we  heard  a  hollow  buret  of  bellowing 
Like  bulls,  or  rather  lions ;  did  it  not  wake  you  ? 
It  struck  mine  ear  most  terribly. 

Alon.  I  heard  nothing. 

Ant.  0,  't  was  a  din  to  fright  a  monster's  ear ; 
To  make  an  earthquake !  sure,  it  was  the  roar 
Of  a  whole  herd  of  lions. 

Alon.  Heard  you  this,  Gonzalo  ? 

Gon.  Upon  mine  honour,  sir,  I  heard  a  humming, 
And  that  a  strange  one  too,  which  did  awake  me : 
I  fihak'd  you,  sir,  and  cried ;  as  mine  eyes  open'd, 
I  saw  their  weapons  drawn : — there  was  a  noise, 
That's  verity.*    'T is  best  we  stand  upon  our  guard, 
Or  that  we  quit  this  place :  let 's  draw  our  weapons. 

Alon.  Lead  off  this  ground ;  and  let 's  make  further  search 
For  my  poor  son. 

Gon.  Heavens  keep  him  from  these  beasts ! 

For  he  is,  sure,  i'  the  island. 

Alon.  Lead  away.  {Exeunt 

Am.  Prospero  my  lord  shall  know  what  I  have  done : — 
So,  king,  go  safely  on  to  seek  thy  son.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— Another  Part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Caliban,  with  a  burden  of  wood.    A  noise  of  thunder  heard. 

Cal.  All  the  infections  that  the  sun  sucks  up 
From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Prosper  fall,  and  make  him 
By  inch-meal  a  disease !    His  spirits  hear  me, 
And  yet  I  needs  must  curse :  but  they  '11  nor  pinch, 
Fright  me  with  urchin-shows,  pitch  me  i'  the  mire, 
Nor  lead  me,  like  a  firebrand,  in  the  dark 
Out  of  my  way,  unless  he  bid  'em ;  but 
For  every  trifle  are  they  set  upon  me, 
Sometime  like  apes,  that  moe  and  chatter  at  me, 
And  after,  bite  me ;  then  like  hedgehogs,  which 
Lie  tumbling  in  my  barefoot  way,  and  mount 
Their  pricks  at  my  footfall ;  sometime  am  I 
All  wound6  with  adders,  who,  with  cloven  tongues. 
Do  hiss  me  into  madness. — Lo,  now !  lo ! 
Here  comes  a  spirit  of  his ;  and  to  torment  me, 

this  speech  is  given  to  the  king  and  the  next  to  Gonzalo,  but  erroneously,  as  we  think  is 
evident  from  the  language,  the  business  of  the  scene,  and  from  what  Gonzalo  presently 
flays:— 

" 1  heard  a  humming, 

And  that  a  strange  one  too,  which  did  awake  me  : 
IahaJfdyou,  tir,  and  cried;  as  mine  eyes  open'd, 
I  saw  their  weapons  drawn." 

*  That* 9  Terity.l  So  Pope ;  the  old  text  having,  "That's  verily." 

*  AU  wound  with — ]  Ail  encircled  by. 
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For  bringing  wood  in  slowly :  I  '11  fall  flat ; 
Perchance,  he  will  not  mind  me. 

Enter  Trinculo. 

Tmn.  Here 's  neither  bush  nor  shrub,  to  bear  off  any  weather  at  all, 
and  another  storm  brewing ;  I  hear  it  sing  i'  the  wind :  yond  same 
black  cloud,  yond  huge  one,  looks  like  a  foul  bombard  that  would 
shed  his  liquor.  If  it  should  thunder  as  it  did  before,  I  know  not 
where  to  hide  my  head :  yond  same  cloud  cannot  choose  but  fall  by 
pailfuls. — What  nave  we  here?  a  man  or  a  fish?  dead  or  alive?  A 
fish :  he  smells  like  a  fish :  a  very  ancient  and  fish-like  smell ;  a  kind 
of,  not  of  the  newest,  poor- John.  A  strange  fish!  Were  I  in 
England  now  (as  once  I  was),  and  had  but  this  fish  painted,  not  a 
holiday  fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece  of  silver:  there  would  this 
monster  make  a  man ;  any  strange  beast  there  makes  a  man :  when 
they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar,  they  will  lay  out 
ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian.  (3)  Legged  like  a  man !  and  his  fins  like 
arms !  Warm,  o'  my  troth !  I  do  now  let  loose  my  opinion,  hold  it 
no  longer, — this  is  no  fish,  but  an  islander,  that  hath  lately  suffered 
by  a  thunder-bolt.  [Thunder J]  Alas,  the  storm  is  come  again!  my 
best  way  is  to  creep  under  his  gaberdine  ;a  there  is  no  other  shelter 
hereabout:  misery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bedfellows.  I  will 
here  shroud  till  the  dregs  of  the  storm  be  past. 

Enter  Stephajto,  singing;  a  bottle  in  his  hand. 

Ste.  /  shall  no  more  to  sea,  to  sea, 

Here  shall  I  die  ashore; — 

This  is  a  very  scurvy  tune  to  sing  at  a  man's  funeral:  well,  here's 
t  my  comfort.  [Drinks* 

The  master,  the' swabber,  the  boatswain,  and  I, 

The  gunner,  and  his  mate, 
Loifd  Mall,  Meg,  and  Marian,  and  Margery, 

But  none  of  us  car9  d  for  Kate: 

For  she  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang, 

Would  cry  to  a  sailor,  Go  hang: 
She  lotfd  not  the  savour  of  tar  nor  of  pitch, 
Yet  a  tailor  might  scratch  her  wheriter  she  did  itch; 

Then  to  sea,  boys,  and  let  her  go  hang! 

This  is  a  scurvy  tune  too :  but  here 's  my  comfort.  ^Drinks* 

Cal.  Do  not  torment  me : — 0! 

Ste.  What's  the  matter?  Have  we  devils  here?  Do  you  put 
tricks  upon 's  with  salvages  and  men  of  Inde,  ha  ?  I  have  not  'scaped 
drowning,  to  be  afeard  now  of  your  four  legs;  for  it  hath  been  said, 
As  proper  a  man  as  ever  went  on  four  legs  cannot  make  him  give 
ground :  and  it  shall  be  said  so  again,  while  Stephano  breathes  at 
nostrils. 

•  Gaberdine;]  A  loose  over-garment,  worn  by  the  lower  eluaee.  See  note  (6),  p. 
71,  Yol.  IL 
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Cal.  The  spirit  torments  me : — 0 ! 

Ste.  This  is  some  monster  of  the  isle  with  four  legs,  who  hath  got, 
as  I  take  it,  an  ague.  Where  the  devil  should  he  learn  our  language  ? 
I  will  give  him  some  relief,  if  it  be  but  for  that.  If  I  can  recover 
him,  and  keep  him  tame,  and  get  to  Naples  with  him,  he 's  a  present 
for  any  emperor  that  ever  trod  on  neat's-leather. 

Cal.  Do  not  torment  me,  pr'ythee !  1 11  bring  my  wood  home 
faster. 

Ste.  He 's  in  his  fit  now ;  and  does  not  talk  after  the  wisest  He 
shall  taste  of  my  bottle :  if  he  have  never  drunk  wine  afore,  it  will  go 
near  to  remove  his  fit.  If  I  can  recover  him,  and  keep  him  tame,  I 
will  not  take  too  much  for  him :  he  shall  pay  for  him  that  hath  him, 
and  that  soundly. 

Cal.  Thou  dost  me  yet  but  little  hurt;  thou  wilt  anon,  I  know  it 
by  thy  trembling :  now  Prosper  works  upon  thee. 

Ste.  Come  on  your  ways;  open  your  mouth;  here  is  that  which 
will  give  language  to  you,  cat ;  open  your  mouth ;  this  will  shake 
your  shaking,  I  can  tell  you,  and  that  soundly :  you  cannot  tell  who 's 
your  friend :  open  your  chaps  again. 

Tein.  I  should  know  that  voice :  it  should  be — but  he  is  drowned ; 
and  these  are  devils : — 0 !  defend  me ! — 

Ste.  Four  legs  and  two  voices;  a  most  delicate  monster!  His 
forward  voice  now,  is  to  speak  well  of  his  friend;  his  backward 
voice  is  to  utter  foul  speeches  and  to  detract.  If  all  the  wine  in  my 
bottle  will  recover  him,  I  will  help  his  ague:  Come; — Amen!*  I 
will  pour  some  in  thy  other  mouth.  , 

Thin.  Stephano, — 

Ste.  Doth  thy  other  mouth  call  me  ?  Mercy !  mercy !  This  is  a 
devil,  and  no  monster:  I  will  leave  him:  I  have  no  long  spoon.b 

Trin.  Stephano ! — if  thou  beest  Stephano,  touch  me,  and  speak  to 
me ;  for  I  am  Trinculo, — be  not  afeard, — thy  good  friend  Trinculo. 

Ste.  If  thou  beest  Trinculo,  come  forth:  I'll  pull  thee  by  the 
lesser  legs:  if  any  be  Trinculo's  legs,  these  are  they. — Thou  art  veiy 
Trinculo,  indeed :  how  earnest  thou  to  be  the  siege  of  this  moon-calf? 
can  he  vent  Trinculos  ? 

Tret.  I  took  him  to  be  killed  with  a  thunder-stroke: — but  art 
thou  not  drowned,  Stephano  ?  I  hope  now,  thou  art  not  drowned. 
Is  the  storm  overblown?  I  hid  me  under  the  dead  moon-calf s 
gaberdine  for  fear  of  the  storm.  And  art  thou  living,  Stephano  ?  0 
Stephano,  two  Neapolitans  'scaped ! 

Ste.  IVythee,  do  not  turn  me  about;  my  stomach  is  not  constant 

Cal.  [Aside.]  These  be  fine  things,  an  if  they  be  not  sprites. 
That 's  a  brave  g;od,  and  bears  celestial  liquor : 
I  will  kneel  to  him. 

Ste.  How  didst  thou  'scape?    How  earnest  thou  hither?  swear  by  . 
this  bottle,  how  thou  earnest  hither.    I  escaped  upon  a  butt  of  sack, 


•  Amen  *]  Perhaps  a  warning  to  the  monster  to  stint  his  draught 

*  I  have  no  lorn?  spoon.]  An  allusion  which  we  have  had  before,  in  "  The  Comedy  of 
Errors,"  Act  1Y.  Be.  %  to  the  ancient  proverb,  «•  He  who  eats  with  the  devil  hath  need 
of  a  long  spoon:* 
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which  the  sailors  heaved  overboard,  by  this  bottle !  which  I  made  of 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  with  mine  own  hands,  since  I  was  cast  ashore. 

Cal.  [Aside.]  I  '11  swear  npon  that  bottle,  to  be  thy  true  subject ; 
for  the  liquor  is  not  earthly. 

Stb.  Here ;  swear  then  how  thou  escapedst. 

Tbin.  Swam  ashore,  man,  like  a  duck ;  I  can  swim  like  a  duck, 
I  '11  be  sworn. 

Stb.  Here,  kiss  the  book.  Though  thou  canst  swim  like  a  duck, 
thou  art  made  like  a  goose. 

Tbin.  0  Stephano,  hast  any  more  of  this? 

Ste.  The  whole  butt,  man;  my  cellar  is  in  a  rock  by  the  sea-side, 
where  my  wine  is  hid. — How  now,  moon-calf?  how  does  thine  ague? 

Cal.  Hast  thou  not  dropped  from  heaven  ? 

Ste.  Out  o'  the  moon,  I  do  assure  thee:  I  was  the  man  i'  the 
moon  when  time  was. 

Cal.  I  have  seen  thee  in  her,  and  I  do  adore  thee ; 
My  mistress  show'd  me  thee,  and  thy  dog  and  thy  bush. 

Ste.  Come,  swear  to  that;  kiss  uie  book: — I  will  furnish  it  anon 
with  new  contents: — swear. 

Tbin.  By  this  good  light,  this  is  a  very  shallow  monster : — I  afeard 
of  him ! — a  very  weak  monster : — The  man  ?  the  moon  1 — a  most  poor 
credulous  monster! — Well  drawn,  monster,  in  good  sooth. 

Cal.  I  '11  show  thee  every  fertile  inch  o'  the  island ; 
And  I  will  kiss  thy  foot :  I  prithee,  be  my  god. 

Tbin.  By  this  light,  a  most  perfidious  and  drunken  monster; 
when 's  god 's  asleep  he  '11  rob  his  bottle. 

Cal.  I  '11  kiss  thy  foot :  I  '11  swear  myself  thy  subject. 

Ste.  Come  on  then ;  down  and  swear. 

Tbin.  I  shall  laugh  myself  to  death  at  this  puppy-headed  monster : 
a  most  scurvy  monster !    I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  beat  him. 

Ste.  Come,  kiss. 

Tbin.  But  that  the  poor  monster's  in  drink,  an  abominable 
monster! 

Cal.  I  '11  show  thee  the  best  springs ;  I  '11  pluck  thee  berries ; 
I  '11  fish  for  thee,  and  get  thee  wood  enough. 
A  plague  upon  the  tyrant  that  I  serve ! 
I  '11  bear  him  no  more  sticks,  but  follow  thee, 
Thou  wondrous  man. 

Tbin.  A  most  ridiculous  monster!  to  make  a  wonder  of  a  poor 
drunkard! 

Cal.  I  pr'ythee  let  me  bring  thee  where  crabs  grow, 
And  I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig-nuts; 
Show  thee  a  jay's  nest,  and  instruct  thee  how 
To  snare  the  nimble  marmozet;  I  '11  bring  thee 
To  clust'ring  filberds,  and  sometimes  I  '11  get  thee 
Young  scamelsa  from  the  rock.    Wilt  thou  go  with  me? 

Ste.  I  pr'ythee  now,  lead  the  way,  without  any  more  talking. — 
Trinculo,  the  king  and  all  our  company  else  being  drowned,  we  will 

*  Young  scamels— ]  So  the  old  text,  but  perhaps  corruptly,  since  the  word  has  not 
been  found  in  any  other  author.  Theobald  changed  it  to  shamcit,  and  suggested 
staniela,  that  is,  young  hawks,  and  sea-malls,  or  sea- null*. 
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inherit  here.  [To  Caliban.]  Here;  bear  my  bottle. — Fellow  Trinculo, 
we  '11  fill  him  by  and  by  again. 

Cal.  Farewell,  master:  farewell,  farewell! 

[Sings  drunkenly. 
Trik.  A  howling  monster;  a  drunken  monster! 

Cal.  No  more  dams  I'll  make  for  fish; 

Nor  fetch  in  firing 
At  requiring, 
Nor  scrape  trencher,*  nor  wash  dish: 

'Ban,  'Ban,  Co—Caliban 
Has  a  new  master — Get  a  new  man. 

Freedom,  hey-day!  hey-day p  Freedom! 
Freedom,  hey-day,  Freedom  f 

Ste.  0  brave  monster !  lead  the  way.  [Exeunt. 


ACT    III. 

SCENE  I.— Before  Prospero'*  Cell 

Enter  Ferdinand,  hearing  a  log. 

Feel.  There  be  some  sports  are  painful,  and  their  labour 
Delight  in  them  sets  off:  some  kinds  of  baseness 
Are  nobly  undergone ;  and  most  poor  matters 
Point  to  rich  ends.    This  my  mean  task 
Would  be  as  heavy  to  me  as  odious ;  but 
The  mistress  which  I  serve  quickens  what 's  dead, 
And  makes  my  labours  pleasures :  0,  she  is 
Ten  times  more  gentle  than  her  father's  crabbed, — 
And  he 's  compos'd  of  harshness !    I  must  remove 
Some  thousands  of  these  logs,  and  pile  them  up, 
Upon  a  sore  injunction.    My  sweet  mistress 
Weeps  when  she  sees  me  work ;  and  says  such  baseness 
Had  never  like  executor.    I  forget : 
But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labour  ;* 
Most  busy  felt,  when  I  do  it.a 

(•)  Old  text,  labours. 

»  Nor  scrape  trencher,— ]  The  old  text  has,  "Nor  scrape  trenehering"  but,  as  Mr. 
Dyce  observes,  "  That  *  trenohering'  is  an  error  of  the  printer  Tor  transcriber),  occasioned 
by  the  preceding  words,  'firing'  and  'requiring,'  is  beyond  a  doubt." 

b  Hey-day !  hey-day !]  This  appears  to  have  been  a  familiar  burden.  Thus,  in  Ben 
Jonson^s  "  Cynthia's  Bevels,"  Act  II.  Sc.  1  :— 

44  Come  follow  me,  my  wags,  and  say,  as  I  say. 
There  's  no  riches  but  in  rags,  hey-day,  hey-day  : 
You  that  profess  this  art,  come  away,  come  away, 
And  help  to  bear  a  part.    Hey-day,  hey-day  !  " 

«  1  forget : 

But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labour  ; 
Most  busy  felt,  when  I  do  it  J] 
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Enter  Mhulnda,  and  PROSPEBO/flflbiwhjr. 

Miba.  Alas,  now !  pray  you, 

Work  not  so  hard;  I  would  the  lightning  nad 
Burnt  up  those  logs  that  you  are  enjoin'd  to  pile ! 
Prajr,  set  it  down,  and  rest  you :  when  this  burns, 
'T  will  weep  for  having  wearied  you.    My  father 
Is  hard  at  study ;  pray,  now,  rest  yourself; 
He 's  safe  for  these  three  hours. 

Feb.  0  most  dear  mistress. 

The  sun  will  set  before  I  shall  discharge 
What  I  must  strive  to  do. 

Mira.  If  you  '11  sit  down 

I  '11  bear  your  logs  the  while :  pray  give  me  that ; 
I  '11  carry  it  to  the  pile. 

Feb.  No,  precious  creature: 

I  had  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my  back, 
Than  you  should  such  dishonour  undergo, 
While  I  sit  lazy  by. 

Miba.  It  would  become  me 

As  well  as  it  does  you ;  and  I  should  do  it 
With  much  more  ease ;  for  my  good  will  is  to  it, 
And  yours  it  is  against. 

Pro.  [Aside.~\  Poor  worm,  thou  art  infected! 

This  visitation  shows  it. 

Miba.  You  look  wearily. 

Feb.  No,  noble  mistress ;  't  is  fresh  morning  with  me, 
When  you  are  by  at  night.    I  do  beseech  you, — 
Chiefly  that  I  might  set  it  in  my  prayers, — 
What  is  your  name  ? 

Miba.  Miranda: — 0  my  father,   . 

I  have  broke  your  'hest  to  say  so ! 

Feb.  AdmirM  Miranda ! 

Indeed  the  top  of  admiration ;  worth 
What's  dearest  to  the  world !    Full  many  a  lady 
I  have  e/d  with  best  regard;  and  many  a  time 
The  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 
Brought  my  too  diligent  ear:  for  several  virtues 
Have  I  lik*d  several  women ;  never  any 
With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 

This  is  the  gnat  crux  of  the  play.  No  passage  in  Shakespeare  haa  oooaaioned  move 
speculation,  and  on  none  haa  speculation  proved  leas  happy.  The  first  folio  reads, 
"  Most  busie  lest,  when  I  doe  it ;"  the  second,  "  Most  busie  least  when  I  doe  it ; "  Pope 
prints,"  Least  duty  when  I  do  it:"  Theobald,  "  Most  butyl***  when  I  do  it;"  Mr. 
Holt  White  suggests,  "Most  btmest  when  I  do  it;"  and  Mr.  Comer's  annotate*, 
"Most  busy,— w*rt  when  I  do  it."  Whatever  may  have  been  the  word  for  which 
"  lest"  was  misprinted,  "  Most  busy"  and  that  word  bore  reference,  unquestionably, 
not  to  Ferdinand's  task,  but  to  the  sweet  thoughts  by  which  it  was  relieved.  We  have 
substituted  felt  as  a  likely  word  to  have  been  mis-set  "  lest; "  but  are  in  doubt  whether 
still,  in  its  old  sense  of  ever,  always,  is  not  preferable,— 

"  Most  busy  still,  when  I  do  it" 
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Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  ow'd, 
And  put  it  to  the  foil :  but  you,  0  you, 
So  perfect  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  best ! 

Mira.  I  do  not  know 

One  of  my  sex ;  no  woman's  face  remember, 
Save,  from  my  glass,  mine  own ;  nor  have  J  seen 
More  that  I  may  call  men,  than  you,  good  friend, 
And  my  dear  father :  how  features  are  abroad, 
I  am  skill-less  of;  but*  by  my  modesty, 
— The  jewel  in  my  dower, — I  would  not  wish 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you ; 
Nor  can  imagination  form  a  shape, 
Besides  yourself,  to  like  of.    But  I  prattle 
Something  too  wildly,  and  my  father's  precepts 
I  therein  do  forget. 

Feb.  I  am,  in  my  condition, 

A  prince,  Miranda ;  I  do  think,  a  king, — 
I  would  not  so ! — and  would  no  more  endure 
This  wooden  slavery,  than  to  suffer 
The  flesh-fly  blow  my  mouth. — Hear  my  soul  speak : — 
The  very  instant  that  I  saw  you,  did 
My  heart  fly  to  your  service ;  there  resides, 
To  make  me  slave  to  it ;  and  for  your  sake 
Am  I  this  patient  log-man. 

Mira.  Do  you  love  me  ? 

Feb.  O  heaven !  0  earth !  bear  witness  to  this  sound, 
And  crown  what  I  profess  with  kind  event* 
If  I  speak  true !  if  hollowly,  invert 
What  best  is  boded  me,  to  mischief!    I, 
Beyond  all  limit  of  what  else  i'  the  world, 
Do  love,  prize,  honour  you. 

Mira.  I  am  a  fool, 

To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of. 

Pro.  [Aside.]  Fair  encounter 

Of  two  most  rare  affections !    Heavens  rain  grace 
On  that  which  breeds  between  'em ! 

Fee.  Wherefore  weep  you  ? 

Mira.  At  mine  unworthiness,  that  dare  not  offer 
What  I  desire  to  give ;  and  much  less  take 
What  I  shall  die  to  want.    But  this  is  trifling ; 
And  all  the  more  it  seeks  to  hide  itself, 
Hie  bigger  bulk  it  shows.    Hence,  bashful  cunning ! 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence ! 
I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me ; 
If  not,  I  '11  die  your  maid :  to  be  your  fellow* 
You  may  deny  me ;  but  I  '11  be  your  servant, 
Whether  you  will  or  no. 

Feb.  My  mistress,  dearest ! 

And  I  thus  humble  ever. 

•  FeUow— ]  That  is,  companion,  pheer. 
VOL.  IV.  I  t 
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Mira.  My  husband,  then  ? 

Fee.  Ay,  with  a  heart  as  willing 
As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom :  here 's  my  hand. 

Mira.  And  mine,  with  my  heart  in 't :  and  now,  farewell, 
Till  half  an  hour  hence. 

Feb.  A  thousand  thousand ! 

[Exeunt  Ferdinand  and  Miranda,  severally. 

Pro.  So  glad  of  this  as  they  I  cannot  be, 
Who  are  surpris'd  with  all ;  but  my  rejoicing 
At  nothing  can  be  more.    I  '11  to  my  book ; 
For  yet,  ere  supper-time,  must  I  perform 
Much  business  appertaining.  [Exit 


SCENE  II.— Another  part  of  (he  Island. 

Enter  Caliban  with  a  bottle;  Stephano  and  Trinculo  following. 

Ste.  Tell  not  me ; — when  the  butt  is  out  we  will  drink  water ; 
not  a  drop  before:  therefore  bear  up,  and  board  *em. — Servant- 
monster,  drink  to  me. 

Trin.  Servant-monster?  the  folly  of  this  island !  They  say  there  *s 
but  five  upon  this  isle :  we  are  three  of  them ;  if  the  other  two  be 
brained  like  us,  the  state  totters. 

Ste.  Drink,  servant-monster,  when  I  bid  thee ;  thy  eyes  are  almost 
set  in  thy  head. 

Trin.  Where  should  they  be  set  else  ?  he  were  a  brave  monster 
indeed,  if  they  were  set  in  ms  tail. 

Ste.  My  man-monster  hath  drowned  his  tongue  in  sack :  for  my 
part,  the  sea  cannot  drown  me ;  I  swam,  ere  I  could  recover  the  shore, 
five-and-thirty  leagues,  off  and  on.  By  this  light  thou  shalt  be  my 
lieutenant,  monster,  or  my  standard. 

Trin.  Your  lieutenant,*  if  you  list;  he's  no  standard. 

Ste.  We  '11  not  run,  monsieur  Monster. 

Trin.  Nor  go  neither:  but  you'll  lie,  like  dogs;  and  yet  say 
nothing  neither. 

Ste.  Moon-calf,  speak  once  in  thy  life,  if  thou  beest  a  good  moon- 
calf. 

Cal.  How  does  thy  honour  ?    Let  me  lick  thy  shoe. 
I  '11  not  serve  him,  he  is  not  valiant. 

Trin.  Thou  liest,  most  ignorant  monster ;  I  am  in  case  to  jostle  a 
constable.  Why,  thou  deboshed  fish,  thou,  was  there  ever  a  man  a 
coward  that  hath  drunk  so  much  sack  as  I  to-day  ?  Wilt  thou  tell 
a  monstrous  lie,  being  but  half  a  fish,  and  half  a  monster  ? 

Cal.  Lo,  how  he  mocks  me !  wilt  thou  let  him,  my  lord? 

Trin.  Lord,  quoth  he ! — that  a  monster  should  be  such  a  natural ! 

Cal.  Lo,  lo,  again !  bite  him  to  death,  I  pr'ythee. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  your  head ;  if  you  prove  a 
mutineer,  the  next  tree — the  poor  monster 's  my  subject,  and  he  shall 
not  suffer  indignity. 

Cal.  I  thank  my  noble  lord.  Wilt  thou  be  pleased  to  hearken 
once  again  to  the  suit  I  made  to  thee  ? 
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Ste.  Marry  will  I :  kneel  and  repeat  it ;  I  will  stand,  and  so  shall 
Trinculo. 

Enter  Ariel,  invisible. 

Cal.  As  I  told  thee  before,  I  am  subject  to  a  tyrant ; — a  sorcerer, 
that  by  his  cunning  hath  cheated  me  of  the  island. 

Abi.  Thou  liest. 

Cal.  Thou  liest,  thou  jesting  monkey,  thou ; 
I  would  my  valiant  master  would  destroy  thee : 
I  do  not  lie. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  if  you  trouble  him  anymore  in's  tale,  by  this  hand, 
I  will  supplant  some  of  your  teeth. 

Trin.  Why,  I  said  nothing. 

Ste.  Mum  then,  and  no  more. — [To  Caliban.]  Proceed. 

Cal.  I  say,  by  sorcery  he  got  this  isle  ; 
From  me  he  got  it.    If  thy  greatness  will 
Revenge  it  on  him — for,  I  know,  thou  dar^st ; 
But  this  thing  dare  not, — 

Ste.  That  *s  most  certain. 

Cal.  — Thou  shalt  be  lord  of  it,  and  I  '11  serve  thee. 

Ste.  How  now  shall  this  be  compassed  ?  Canst  thou  bring  me  to 
the  party? 

Cal.  x  ea,  yea,  my  lord ;  I  '11  yield  him  thee  asleep, 
Where  thou  mayst  knock  a  nail  into  his  head. 

Abi.  Thou  liest ;  thou  canst  not. 

Cal.  What  a  pieda  ninny 's  this ! — Thou  scurvy  patch ! — b 
I  do  beseech  thy  greatness,  give  him  blows, 
And  take  his  bottle  from  him :  when  that 's  gone, 
He  shall  drink  nought  but  brine ;  for  I  '11  not  show  him 
Where  the  quick  freshes  are. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  run  into  no  further  danger :  interrupt  the  monster 
one  word  farther,  and,  by  this  hand,  I  '11  turn  my  mercy  out  of  doors, 
and  make  a  stock-fish  of  thee. 

Trin.  Why,  what  did  I  ?    I  did  nothing ;  I  '11  go  further  off. 

Ste.  Didst  thou  not  say  he  lied  ? 

Abi.  Thou  liest. 

Ste.  Do  I  so?  take  thou  that.  [Strikes  Trinculo. 

As  you  like  this,  give  me  the  lie  another  time. 

Trin.  I  did  not  give  the  lie : — out  o'  your  wite,  and  hearing  too  ? 

A  pox  o'  your  bottle !  this  can  sack  and  drinking  do. — A  murrain  on 
your  monster,  and  the  devil  take  your  fingers! 

Cal.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Ste.  Now,  forward  with  your  tale. — Pr'ythee  stand  further  off. 

Cal.  Beat  him  enough :  after  a  little  time, 
I  '11  beat  him  too. 

Ste.  Stand  further. — Come,  proceed. 

Cal.  Why,  as  I  told  thee,  *t  is  a  custom  with  him 

• a  pied  ninny's  this  f]  An  allusion  to  the  pied,  or  party-coloured  dress  which 

Trinculo.  as  a  jester,  wore, 
fc  Patch!]  See  notes  (*►),  p.  172,  Vol,  I.,  and  (•),  p.  520,  Vol.  I. 

I  I  2 
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I'  the  afternoon  to  sleep :  there  thou  mayst  brain  him, 

Having  first  seiz'd  his  books ;  or  with  a  log 

Batter  his  skull,  or  paunch  him  with  a  stake, 

Or  cut  his  wezand  with  thy  knife.    Remember, 

First  to  possess  his  books ;  for  without  them 

He's  but  a  sot,  as  I  am,  nor  hath  not 

One  spirit  to  command :  they  all  do  hate  him, 

As  rootedly  as  I : — burn  but  his  books ; 

He  has  brave  utensils, — for  so  he  calls  them, — 

Which,  when  he  has  a  house,  he  '11  deck  withal : 

And  that  most  deeply  to  consider,  is 

The  beauty  of  his  daughter ;  he  himself 

Calls  her  a  nonpareil :  I  never  saw  a  woman, 

But  only  Sycorax  my  dam  and  she ; 

But  she  as  far  surpasseth  Sycorax, 

As  greatest  does  least. 

&te.  Is  it  so  brave  a  lass? 

Cal.  Ay,  lord ;  she  will  become  thy  bed,  I  warrant, 
And  bring  thee  forth  brave  brood. 

Ste.  Monster,  I  will  kill  this  man:  his  daughter  and  I  will  be 
king  and  queen, — save  our  graces! — and  Trinculo  and  thyself  shall 
be  viceroys. — Dost  thou  like  the  plot,  Trinculo  ? 

Trin.  Excellent. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand ;  I  am  sorry  I  beat  thee ;  but,  while  thou 
livest,  keg)  a  good  tongue  in  thy  head. 

Cal.  Within  this  half-hour  will  he  be  asleep ; 
Wilt  thou  destroy  him- then  ? 

Ste.  Ay,  on  mine  honour. 

Am.  This  will  I  tell  my  master. 

Cal.  Thou  mak'st  me  meny ;  I  am  full  of  pleasure ; 
Let  us  be  jocund :  will  vou  troll  the  catch 
You  tauffht  me  but  while-ere  ? 

Ste.  At  thy  request*  monster,  I  will  do  reason,  any  reason: — Come 
on,  Trinculo,  let  us  sing.  [Sings. 

Flout  'em,  and  scout*  'em;  and  scout  'em,  and  flout  'em 
Thought  u  free. 

Cal.  That's  not  the  tune.  [Amel  plays  the  turn  on  a  tabor  and pipe. 

Ste.  What  is  this  same  ? 

Trin.  This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,  played  by  the  picture  of 
Nobody,  (l) 

Ste.  If  thou  beest  a  man,  show  thyself  in  thy  likeness :  if  thou 
beest  a  devil,  take 't  as  thou  list. 

Tmn.  0,  forgive  me  my  sins ! 

Ste.  He  that  dies  pays  all  debts :  I  defy  thee. — Mercy  upon  us ! 

Cal.  Art  thou  afeard  ? 

Ste.  No,  monster,  not  I. 

Cal.  Be  not  afeard ;  the  isle  is  full  of  noises, 

(♦)  Old  text,  rtwrf. 
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Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight,  and  hurt  no*„ 
Sometimes  a  thousand  twangling  instruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears ;  and  sometime  voices, 
That,  if  I  then  had  wak'd  after  long  sleep, 
Will  make  me  sleep  again :  and  then,  in  dreaming, 
The  clouds  methought  would  open  and  show  riches 
Ready  to  drop  upon  me ;  that  when  I  wak'd 
I  cried  to  dream  again. 

Ste.  This  will  prove  a  brave  kingdom  to  me,  where  I  shall  have 
my  music  for  nothing. 

Cal.  When  Prospero  is  destroyed. 

Ste.  That  shall  be  by  and  by  :*  I  remember  the  story. 

Trix.  The  sound  is  going  away:  let's  follow  it>  and  after  do  our 
work. 

Ste.  Lead,  monster;  we'll  follow. — I  would  I  could  see  this 
taborer !  (2)  he  lays  it  on. 

Trin.  Wilt  come  ?    I  '11  follow,  Stephano.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III.— Another  Part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Gonzalo,  Adrian,  Francisco^ 

and  others. 

Gon.  By  'r  lakin,b  I  can  go  no  further,  sir: 
My  old  bones  ache  ;c  here 's  a  maze  trod,  indeed, 
Through  forth-rightsd  and  meanders !  by  your  patience, 
I  needs  must  rest  me. 

Alon.  Old  lord,  I  cannot  blame  thee, 

Who  am  myself  attach'd  with  weariness, 
To  the  dulling  of  my  spirits :  sit  down  and  rest 
Even  here  I  will  put  off  my  hope,  and  keep  it 
No  longer  for  my  flatterer:  he  is  drown'd 
Whom  thus  we  stray  to  find ;  $nd  the  sea  mocks 
Our  frustrate  search  on  land.    Well,  let  him  go. 

Ant.  [Aside  to  Seb.]  I  am  light  glad  that  he 's  so  out  of  hope. 
Do  not,  for  one  repulse,  forego  the  purpose 
That  you  resolv'd  to  effect. 

Seb.  [Aside  to  Ant.]         The  next  advantage 
Will  we  take  throughly. 

Ant.  [Aside  to  Seb.]    Let  it  be  to-night ; 
For  now  they  are  oppress'd  with  travel,  they 
Will  not,  nor  cannot,  use  such  vigilance, 
As  when  they  are  fresh. 

Seb.  [Aside  to  Ant.]  I  say,  to-night :  no  more. 

•  By  and  by  :]  By  and  byy  as  well  as  frescntly,  now  implies  some  brief  delay ;  but  in 
old  language  they  usually  meant  immediately. 

*  By  'r  lakin, — 1  A  contraction  of  By  our  ladukin,  or,  little  lady.  It  occurs  in  u  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream."    See  note  («),  p.  '498,  Vol.  I. 

«  Ache ;]  This  word  is  now  invariably  spelt  thus ;  but  formerly,  when  used  as  a  verb, 
it  took  the  form  of  "aket"  and,  as  a  substantive,  of  "  ache."    See  note  ('),  p.  462. 

'  Through  forth-righta  and  meanders !]  "  Mazes  were  of  two  kinds,  rectangular  and 
curvilinear ;  Mr.  Knight  gives  a  figure  of  one  of  the  former." — Singer. 
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Solemn  and  strange  music;  and  Prospero  above,  invisible.  Enter 
several  strange  Shapes,  bringing  in  a  banquet;  they  dance  about 
it  with  gentle  actions  of  salutation;  and,  inviting  the  King,  Jkc.f 
to  eat,  tliey  depart. 

Alox.  What  harmony  is  this  ?  my  good  friends,  hark ! 

Gon.  Marvellous  sweet  music ! 

Alon.  Give  us  kind  keepers,  heavens  1    What  were  these? 

Seb.  A  living  drollery ,a    Now  I  will  believe 
That  there  are  unicorns ;  that  in  Arabia 
There  is  one  tree,  the  phoenix*  throne ;  one  phoenix 
At  this  hour  reigning  there. 

Ant.  I  '11  believe  both ; 

And  what  does  else  want  credit,  come  to  me, 
And  I  '11  be  sworn  't  is  true :  travellers  ne'er  did  lie, 
Though  fools  at  home  condemn  'em. 

Gon.  If  in  Naples 

I  should  report  this  now,  would  they  believe  me  ? 
If  I  should  say,  I  saw  such  islanders, — * 
For,  certes,  these  are  people  of  the  island, — 
Who,  though  they  are  of  monstrous  shape,  yet,  note, 
Their  manners  are  more  gentle-kind,  than  of 
Our  human  generation  you  shall  find 
Many,  nay,  almost  any. 

Pro.  [Aside.]  Honest  lord, 

Thou  hast  said  well ;  for  some  of  you  there  present 
Are  worse  than  devils. 

Alon.  I  cannot  too  much  muse, 

Such  shapes,  such  gesture,  and  such  sound,  expressing, — 
Although  they  want  the  use  of  tongue, — a  kind 
Of  excellent  dumb  discourse. 

Pro.  [Aside."]  Praise  in  departing.1* 

Fran.  They  vanish'd  strangely. 

Seb.  No  matter,  since 

They  have  left  their  viands  behind ;  for  we  have  stomachs. — 
Will 't  please  you  taste  of  what  is  here  ? 

Alon.  Not  I. 

Gon.  Faith,  sir,  you  need  not  fear.    When  we  were  boys, 
Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers 
Dew-lapp'd  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging  at  'em 
Wallets  of  flesh  ?  or  that  there  were  such  men 
Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts  ?  which  now  we  find, 

(♦)  First  folio,  bland*. 

•  A  living  drollery.]  A  puppet-show  in  Shakespeare's  time  was  called  a  drollery. 
This,  Sebastian  says,"  is  one  played  bv  living  characters. 

b  Praise  in  departing.]  A  proverbial  saying,  equivalent  to  "Await  the  end  before 
you  commend  your  entertainment."    So  in  "  T^e  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devises,"  1696,— 

"  A  good  beginning  oft  we  see,  but  seldome  standing  at  one  stay, 
For  few  do  like  the  meane  degree,  then  praise  at  pattuig  some  men  say.*' 
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Each  putter-out  of  five  for  one  •  will  bring  us 
Good  warrant  of, 

Alon.  I  will  stand  to,  and  feed, 

Although  my  last :  no  matter,  since  I  feel 
The  best  is  past. — Brother,  my  lord  the  duke, 
Stand  to,  and  do  as  we. 

Thunder  and  lightning.    Enter  Ariel,  like  a  harpy  /  claps  his  firings 
upon  the  table,  and,  with  a  quaint  device,  the  banquet  vanishes. 

Art.  You  are  three  men  of  sin,  whom  Destiny, — 
That  hath  to  instrument  this  lower  world 
And  what  is  in 't, — the  nerer-surfeited  sea 
Hath  caus'd  to  belch  up  you,  and  on  this  island 
Where  man  doth  not  inhabit,  you  'mongst  men 
Being  most  unfit  to  live.    I  have  made  you  mad ; 
And  even  with  such-like  valour,  men  hang  and  drown 
Their  proper  selves.  [Alonso,  Sebast.,  <kc,  draw  their  swords.]  You 

fools !  I  and  my  fellows 
Are  ministers  of  Fate :  the  elements, 
Of  whom  your  swords  are  temper'd,  may  as  well 
Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  bemock'd-at  stabs 
Kill  the  still-closing  waters,  as  diminish 
One  dowleb  that's  in  my  plume ;  mv  fellow  ministers 
Are  like  invulnerable.    If  you  could  hurt, 
Your  swords  are  now  too  massy  for  your  strengths, 
And  will  not  be  uplifted.    But,  remember, — 
For  that 's  my  business  to  you, — that  you  three 
From  Milan  did  supplant  good  Prospero ; 
Expos'd  unto  the  sea,  which  hath  requit  it, 
Him  and  his  innocent  child:  for  which  foul  deed 
The  powers,  delaying,  not  forgetting,  have 
Incens'd  the  seas  and  shores,  yea,  all  the  creatures, 
Against  your  peace.    Thee  of  thy  son,  Alonso, 
They  have  bereft;  and  do  pronounce,  by  me, 

•  Each  putter- out  of  fire  for  one — ]  It  was  the  custom  of  travellers,  when  about  to 
make  a  long  voyage,  to  put  out  or  invest,  a  sum  of  money,  upon  a  guarantee  that  they 
should  receive  at  the  rate  of  five  for  one  if  they  returned.  This  species  of  gambling 
became  so  much  in  vogue  at  one  period  that  adventurers  were  in  the  practice  of  under- 
taking dangerous  journeys  solely  upon  the  speculation  of  what  their  puttings-out  would 
vield  if  they  got  back  safe.  Of  course  when  the  journey  ended  fatally,  the  money  they 
had  invested  went  to  the  party  who  had  engaged  to  pay  the  enormous  interest  on  it. 
So,  in  Barnaby  Riche's  "  Faults  and  Nothing  but  Faults/'  1607  :  "  Those  whipsters, 
that,  having  spent  the  greatest  part  of  their  patrimony  in  prodigality,  will  give  out  the 
rest  of  their  stocke  to  be  paid  two  or  three  for  one  upon  their  return  from  Home."  See 
also  Fvnes  Moryson's  "Itinerary,"  Part  I.,  p.  198,  and  Taylor,  the  Water-poet's 
pamphlet,  called  "  The  Scourge  of  Basenesse :  or  the  Old  Lerry,  with  a  new  Eicksey. 
and  a  new-cum  twang,  with  the  old  Winsey."  The  ancient  reacting  is  usually  altered 
in  modern  editions  to  "Each  putter-out  of  one  for  Jive"  or  "  Each  putter-out  on  five  for 
one/'  but  no  change  is  called  for ;  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries  commonly  used 
of  for  on, — 

"  I  'd  put  out  moneys  of  being  Mayor.1' 

"  The  Ordinary;*  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 

b  Dowle— ]  Feather ;  or  particle  of  down. 
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Ling'ring  perdition — worse  than  any  death 

Can  be  at  once— shall  step  by  step  attend 

Yon  and  yonr  ways ;  whose  wraths  to  gnard  yon  from,— 

Which  here,  in  tnis  most  desolate  isle,  else  falls 

Upon  yonr  heads, — is  nothing  but  heart's  sorrow, 

And  a  dear  life  ensuing. 

He  vanishes  in  timnder:  then,  to  soft  music,  enter  the  Shapes  again, 
and  dance  with  mocks  and  mows,  and  carry  out  the  table. 

Pro.  [Aside.]  Bravely  the  figure  of  this  harpy  hast  thou 
Perform'd,  my  Ariel ;  a  grace  it  had,  devouring : 
Of  my  instruction  hast  thou  nothing  'bated, 
In  what  thou  hadst  to  say :  so,  with  good  life,* 
And  observation  strange,  my  meaner  ministers 
Their  several  kinds  have  done.    My  high  charms  work, 
And  these,  mine  enemies,  are  all  knit  up 
In  their  distractions :  they  now  are  in  my  power ; 
And  in  these  fits  I  leave  them,  while  I  visit 
Young  Ferdinand, — whom  they  suppose  is  drown'd, — 
And  his  and  mine  lov'd  darling.  [Exit  from  above. 

Gon.  P  the  name  of  something  holy,  sir,  why  stand  you 
In  this  strange  stare  ? 

AiiON.  0,  it  is  monstrous!  monstrous! 

Methought  the  billows  spoke,  and  told  me  of  it ; 
The  winds  did  sing  it  to  me ;  and  the  thunder, 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronounc'd 
The  name  of  Prosper ;  it  did  bass  my  trespass. 
Therefore  my  son  i'  the  ooze  is  bedded ;  and, 
I  '11  seek  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  sounded, 
And  with  him  there  lie  mudded.  [Exit. 

Sbb.  But  one  fiend  at  a  time, 

I  '11  fight  their  legions  o'er ! 

Ant.  I  '11  be  thy  second. 

[Exeunt  Sebastian  and  Antonio. 

Gon.  All  three  of  them  arc  desperate ;  their  great  guilt, 
Like  poison  given  to  work  a  great  time  after, 
Now  'gins  to  bite  the  spirits. — I  do  beseech  you, 
That  are  of  suppler  joints,  follow  them  swiftly, 
And  hinder  them  from  what  this  ecstasy 
May  now  provoke  them  to. 

Adr.  Follow,  I  pray  you.  [Exeunt 

•  So,  with  good  life,—]  The  expression  "good  life"  occurs  with  equal  ambiguity  in 
«  Twelfth  Night,"  Act  II.  Sc.  3,  "Would  you  have  a  love-song,  or  a  song  of  good life  f" 
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ACT    IV. 

SCENE  I.— Before  Prospero's  Cell. 

Enter  Prospero,  Ferdinand,  and  Miranda. 

Pro.  If  I  have  too  austerely  pnnish'd  you, 
Your  compensation  makes  amends ;  for  I 
Have  given  you  here  a  thread*  of  mine  own  life, 
Or  that  for  which  I  live ;  whom  once  again 
I  tender  to  thy  hand.    All  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
Hast  strangely  stood  the  test  2  here,  afore  Heaven, 
I  ratify  this  my  rich  gift.    0,  Ferdinand, 
Do  not  smile  at  me  that  I  boast  her  off, 
For  thou  shalt  find  she  will  outstrip  all  praise, 
And  make  it  halt  behind  her !  * 

Fer.  I  do  believe  it, 

Against  an  oracle. 

j?ro.  Then,  as  my  gift,*  and  thine  own  acquisition 
Worthily  purchased,  take  my  daughter :  but 
If  thou  dost  break  her  virgin-knot  before 
All  sanctimonious  ceremonies  may 
With  full  and  holy  rite  be  minister'd, 
No  sweet  asprsion  shall  the  heavens  let  fall 
To  make  this  contract  grow ;  but  barren  hate, 
Sour-eytt  disdain,  and  discord,  shall  bestrew 
The  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so  loathly, 
That  you  shall  hate  it  both :  therefore  take  heed, 
As  Hymen's  lamps  shall  light  you. 

Fer.  As  I  hope 

For  quiet  days,  fair  issue,  and  long  life, 
With  such  love  as  't  is  now, — the  murkiest  den, 
The  most  opportune  place,  the  strong'st  suggestion 
Our  worser  Genius  can,  shall  never  melt 
Mine  honour  into  lust ;  to  take  away 
The  edge  of  that  day's  celebration, 
When  I  shall  think,  or  Phoebus'  steeds  are  founder'd, 
Or  Night  kept  chain'd  below. 

Pro.  Fairly  spoke : 

Sit,  then,  and  talk  with  her ;  she  is  thine  own. — 
What,  Ariel !  my  industrious  servant,  Ariel ! 

(*)  Old  text,  guest. 

•  —  a  thread  of  mine  own  /(/*,—]  The  folios  have  "  third"  a  mis-spelling,  perhaps, 
of  thred  —  thready  which  is  oftentimes  found  in  old  writers. 
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Enter  Ariel. 

Ari.  What  would  my  potent  master?  here  I  am. 

Pro.  Thou  and  thy  meaner  fellows  your  last  service 
Did  worthily  perform;  and  I  must  use  you 
In  such  another  trick.    Go,  bring  the  rabble,* 
O'er  whom  I  give  thee  power,  here,  to  this  place : 
Incite  them  to  quick  motion ;  for  I  must 
Bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
Some  vanity  of  mine  art ;  it  is  my  promise, 
And  they  expect  it  from  me. 

Ari.  Presently? 

Pro.  Ay,  with  a  twink. 

Ari.  Before  you  can  say,  Gome,  and  Oo, 
And  breathe  twice,  and  cry,  So,  so; 
Each  one,  tripping  on  his  toe, 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mow. 
Do  you  love  me,  master  ?  no  ? 

Pro.  Dearly,  my  delicate  Ariel.    Do  not  approach 
Till  thou  dost  hear  me  call. 

Ari.  Well  I  conceive.  [ZZr#. 

Pro.  Look  thou  be  true ;  do  not  give  dalliance 
Too  much  the  rein :  the  strongest  oaths  are  straw 
To  the  fire  i'  the  blood :  be  more  abstemious, 
Or  else  good  night  your  vow ! 

Fbr.  *  I  warrant  you,  sir ; 

The  white-cold  virgin  snow  upon  my  heart 
Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver. 

Pro.  Well.— 

Now  come,  my  Ariel !  bring  a  corollary,b 
Rather  than  want  a  spirit :  appear,  and  pertly ! — 
No  tongue ;  all  eyes ;  be  silent !  [Soft  music. 

A  Masque.    Enter  Iris. 

Iris.  Ceres,  most  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich  leas 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oate,  and  pease ; 
Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep, 
And  flat  meads  thatch'd  with  stover,  them  to  keep ; 
Thy  banks  with  pioned  and  twilled  brims,c 
Which  spongy  April  at  thy  hest  betrims, 
To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns ;  and  thy  broom  groves/* 

■  The  rabble, — ]  The  inferior  spirits. 

b  A  corollary, —J  An  overplus. 

«  Thy  banks  with  pioned  and  twilled  brims,—] 

According  to  Henley,  "pioned  and  twilled  brims  meant  brims  dug  and  begrimed,**  Han- 
mer  and  Steevens  contend  that  the  poet  had  in  view  the  margin  of  a  stream  adorned  with 
flowers ;  while  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  would  read,  "  pioned  and  tilled,**  that  is,  cul- 
tivated "brims."  We  much  prefer  the  interpretation  of  Hanmer  and  Stoevens  to 
either  of  the  others ;  but  have  not  thought  it  desirable  to  alter  the  old  text. 
v  4  —  broom  groves, — ]  Hanmer  changes  this  to  "  brown  groves,"  as  does  Mr.  Collier's 
aanotator ;  and  a  more  unhappy  alteration  can  hardly  be  conceived,  since  it  at  once 
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Whose  shadow  tfce  dismissed  bachelor  loves, 

Being  lass-lorn ;  thy  pole-clipp'd  vineyard ;  . 

And  thy  sea-marge,  steril,  and  rocky-hard, 

"Where  thou  thyself  dost  air; — the  queen  o'  the  sky, 

"Whose  watery  arch  and  messenger  am  I, 

Bids  thee  leave  these ;  and  with  her  sovereign  grace, 

Here  on  this  grass-plot,  in  this  very  place, 

To  come  and  sport : — her  peacocks  fly  amain ; 

Approach,  rich  Ceres,  her  to  entertain. 

Enter  Ceres. 

Cer.  Hail,  many-colour'd  messenger,  that  ne'er 
Dost  disobey  the  wife  of  Jupiter ; 
Who,  with  thy  saffron  wings,  upon  my  flowers 
Diffusest  honey-drops,  refreshing  showers ; 
And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  dost  crown 
My  bosky  acres  and  mv  unshrubb'd  down, 
Bich  scarf  to  my  proud  earth ; — why  hath  thy  queen 
Summoned  me  hither,  to  this  short-grass'd  green? 

Iris.  A  contract  of  true  love  to  celebrate  ; 
And  some  donation  freely  to  estate 
On  the  bless'd  lovers. 

Cer.  Tell  me,  heavenly  bow, 

If  Venus  or  her  son,  as  thou  dost  know 
Do  now  attend  the  queen  ?    Since  they  did  plot 
The  means  that  dusky  Dis  my  daughter  got, 
Her  and  her  blind  boy's  scandal'd  company 
I  have  forsworn. 

Iris.  Of  her  society 

Be  not  afraid ;  I  met  her  deity 
Cutting  the  clouds  towards  Paphos,  and  her  son 
Dove-drawn  with  her.    Here  thought  they  to  have  done 
Some  wanton  charm  upon  this  man  and  maid, 
Whose  vows  are,  that  no  bed-rite  shall  be  paid 
Till  Hymen's  torch  be  lighted :  but  in  vain, 
Mars's  hot  minion  is  return'd  again ; 
Her  waspish-headed  son  has  broke  his  arrows, 
Swears  he  will  shoot  no  more,  but  play  with  sparrows, 
And  be  a  boy  right  out. 

Cer.  Highest  queen  of  state, 

Great  Juno  comes !    I  know  her  by  her  gait. 

Enter  Juno. 
Jun.  How  does  my  bounteous  sister?    Go  with  me 

destroys  the  point  of  the  allusion :  yellow y  the  colour  of  the  broom,  being  supposed 
especially  congenial  to  the  last-lorn  and  dismissed  bachelor.  Thus  Burton,  in  his 
••  Anatomy  of  Melancholy/'  Part  III.  Sec.  2, — "  So  long  as  we  are  wooers,  and  may  kiss 
and  coll  at  our  pleasure,  nothing  is  so  sweet ;  we  are  in  heaven,  as  wo  think :  but  when 
we  are  once  tied,  and  have  lost  our  liberty,  marriage  is  an  hell :  give  me  my  yellow 
hose  again." 
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To  bless  this  twain,  that  they  may  prosperous  be, 
And  honoured  in  their  issue. 

SONG. 
J  UN*  Honour,  riches,  marriage-blessing, 

Long  continuance,  and  increasing, 
Hourly  joys  be  still  upon  you! 
Juno  sings  her  blessings  on  you. 

Ceil*  EarUCs  increase,  foison  plenty, 

Barns  and  garners  never  empty; 
Vines,  with  chief  ring  bunches  growing; 
Plants,  with  goodly  burden  bowing; 
Spring*  come  to  you,  at  the  farthest, 
In  the  very  end  of  harvest! 
Scarcity  and  want  shall  shun  you; 
Ceres*  blessing  so  is  on  you. 

Feb.  This  is  a  most  majestic  vision,  and 
Harmonious  charmingly:0  may  I  be  bold 
To  think  these  spirits  ? 

Pbo.  Spirits,  which  by  mine  art 

I  have  from  their  confines  call'd  to  enact 
My  present  fancies. 

Feb.  Let  me  live  here  ever ; 

So  rare  a  wonder,  and  a  father  wise,d 
Makes  this  place  Paradise. 

[Juno  and  Ceres  ivhisjrer,  and  send  Iris  on  employment 

»  Cer.  Earth' 8  increase,  &c.]  The  prefix  "  Cer."  to  this  'part  of  the  song  is  omitted 
by  mistake  in  the  old  copies,  and  was  first  inserted  by  Theobald. 
b  Spring  come  to  you.  at  the  farthest, 

In  the  very  end  of  Wrest !] 

Mr.  Collier's annotator would  alter  this,  strangely  enough,  to,  "Rain  come  to  vou,"  &c 
See  the  "  Faiery  Queen,"  B.  III.  C.  6,  St.  42,— 

"  There  is  continuall  spring,  and  harvest  there 
Continually  both  meeting  at  one  time/' 

See  also  Amos,  c.  ix.  v.  13 : — "  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  the  plowman 
shall  overtake  the  reaper,  and  the  troader  of  grapes  him  that  soweth  seed." 

c  Harmonious  charmingly :]  Charmingly  here  imports  magically^  not  delightfully. 

d  So  rare  a  wonder,  and  a  father  wise, 

Makes  this  place  Paradise.] 

In  the  ancient  copies  this  reads, — 

"  So  rare  a  wondred  Father,  and  a  wise 
Makes  this  place  Paradise ; " 

and  it  is  usually  altered  to, — 

"  So  rare  a  wonder*  d  father  and  a  wife, 
Make  this  place  Paradise." 

It  is  pretty  evident  that  Ferdinand  expresses  a  compliment  to  father  and  daughter ;  and 
equally  so  that  the  lines  were  intended  to  rhyme ;  with  the  very  slight  change  we  have 
ventured,  the  passage  fulfils  both  conditions.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  same  rhyme 
occurs  in  the  opening  stanza  of  our  author's  "  Passionate  Pilgrim," — 

*  * what  fool  is  not  so  wise, 

T«  break  an  oath,  to  win  a  paradise  ?" 

a  stanza  quoted  in  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  Act  IV.  Be  3. 
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Pro.  Sweet  now,  silence ! 

Juno  and  Ceres  whisper  seriously  ; 
There 's  something  else  to  do :  hush,  and  be  mute, 
Or  else  our  spell  is  marred. 

Iris.  You  nymphs,  calFd  Naiads,  of  the  wandering*  brooks, 
With  your  sedgM  crowns,  and  ever-harmless  looks, 
Leave  your  crisp  channels,  and  on  this  green  land 
Answer  your  summons :  Juno  does  command : 
Oome,  temperate  nymphs,  and  help  to  celebrate 
A  contract  of  true  love ;  be  not  too  late. 

Enter  certain  Nymphs. 

Ton  sun-burnM  sicklemen  of  August*  weary, 
Oome  hither  from  the  furrow,  and  be  merry ; 
Make  holiday :  your  rye-straw  hats  put  on, 
And  these  fresh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
In  country  footing. 

Enter  certain  Reapers,  properly  Jiabited;  they  jam  with  the  Nymphs  in 
a  graceful  dance;  towards  the  end  whereof  Prospero  starts  sud- 
denly, and  speaks;  after  which,  to  a  strange,  hollow,  and  confused 
noise,  they  heavily  vanish. 

Pro.  [Aside.]  I  had  forgot  that  foul  conspiracy 
Of  the  beast  Caliban  and  his  confederates, 
Against  my  life ;  the  minute  of  theirplot 
Is  almost  oome. — [To  the  Spirits.]  Well  done ; — avoid ! — no  more ! 

Feb.  This  is  strange:  your  lather's  in  some  passion 
That  works  him  strongly. 

Mira.  *      Never  till  this  day, 

Saw  I  him  touch'd  with  anger  so  distempered. 

Pro.  You  do  look,  my  son,  in  a  inov'a  sort, 
As  if  you  were  dismay'd :  be  cheerful,  sir. 
Our  revels  now  are  ended.    These  our  actors, 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air: 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
The  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind,  (l)    We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  ars  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. — Sir,  I  am  vex'd ; 
Bear  with  my  weakness ;  my  old  brain  is  troubled : 
Be  not  disturb'd  with  my  infirmity : 
If  you  be  pleas'd,  retire  into  my  cell, 
And  there  repose ;  a  turn  or  two  I  '11  walk, 
To  still  my  beating  mind. 

(•)  Old  text,  tcindring. 
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Feb.,  Mira.  We  wish  your  peace.  [Exeunt 

Pro.  Come  with  a  thought ! — I  thank  mee.* — Ariel,  come ! 

Enter  Ariel. 

Ari.  Thy  thoughts  I  cleave  to.    What's  thy  pleasure? 

Pro.  Spirit, 

We  must  prepare  to  meet  with  Caliban. 

Ari.  Ay,  my  commander ;  when  I  presented  Ceres, 
I  thought  to  have  told  thee  of  it ;  but  I  fear'd 
Lest  I  might  anger  thee. 

Pro.  Say  again,  where  didst  thou  leave  these  varlets? 

Ari.  I  told  you,  sir,  they  were. red-hot  with  drinking; 
So  Ml  of  valour  that  they  smote  the  air 
For  breathing  in  their  faces ;  beat  the  ground 
For  kissing  of  their  feet ;  yet  always  bending 
Towards  their  project,    llien  I  beat  my  tabor, 
At  which,  like  unback'd  colts,  they  prick'd  their  ears, 
Advanc'd  their  eyelids,  lifted  up  then*  noses 
As  they  smelt  music ;  so  I  charm'd  their  ears, 
That,  calf-like,  they  my  lowing  follow'd  through 
Tooth'd  briers,  sharp  furzes,  pricking  goss,  and  thorns, 
Which  enterVl  their  frail  shins :  at  last  I  left  them 
I*  the  filthy  mantled  pool  beyond  your  cell, 
There  dancing  up  to  the  chins,  that  the  foul  lake 
O'erstunk  their  feet. 

Pro.  This  was  well  done,  my  bird. 

Thy  shape  invisible  retain  thou  still : 
The  trumpery  in  my  house,  go,  bring  it  hither, 
For  stale  to  catch  these  thieves. 

Ari.  I  go,  I  go.  [Exit. 

Pro.  A  devil,  a  born  devil,  on  whose  nature 
Nurture  can  never  stick ;  on  whom  my  pains, 
Humanely  taken,  all,  all  lost,  quite  lost ; 
And  as,  with  age,  his  body  uglier  grows, 
So  his  mind  cankers.    I  will  plague  them  all, 
Even  to  roaring. — 

He-enter  Ariel,  loadm  with  glistering  apparel,  &c. 
Come,  hang  them  on*  this  line. (2) 

Prospero  and  Ariel  remain  invisible.    Enter  Caliban,  Stephano, 
and  Trinculo,  all  wet 

Cal.  Pray  you,  tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole  may  not 
Hear  a  foot  fall :  we  now  are  near  his  cell. 

(*)  Old  text,  on  them. 

■  I  thank  thee.]  Steevens,  rightly,  wo  believe,  considered  these  words  to  be  in  reply 
to  the  mutual  wish  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda,  but  wrongly,  perhaps,  altered  them  to. 
J*  I  thank  you.1'  Thee,  however  ungrammatical,  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  used 
in  a  plural  sense  :  thus,  in  "Hamlet,"  Act  II.  8c.  2 ;  the  prince,  addressing  the  players, 
aej-s, — "  I  am  glad  to  see  Mice  wen." 
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Ste.  Monster,  your  faiiy,  which  you  sav  is  a  harmless  fairy,  1ms 
done  little  better  than  played  the  Jack  with  us. 

Trin.  Monster,  I  do  smell  all  horse-piss ;  at  which  my  nose  is  in 
great  indignation. 

Ste.  So  is  mine. — Do  you  hear,  monster  ?  If  I  should  take  a  dis- 
pleasure against  you,  Iook  you, — 

Trin.  Thou  wert  but  a  lost  monster. 

Oal.  Good  my  lord,  give  me  thy  favour  still. 
Be  patient,  for  the  prize  I  '11  bring  thee  to 
Shall  hoodwink  this  mischance :  therefore  speak  softly  ;— 
All 's  hush'd  as  midnight  yet. 

Trent.  Ay,  but  to  lose  our  bottles  in  the  pool, — 

Ste.  There  is  not  only  disgrace  and  dishonour  in  that*  monster, 
but  an  infinite  loss. 

Trin.  That's  more  to  me  than  my  wetting;  yet  this  is  your 
harmless  fairy,  monster. 

Ste.  I  will  fetch  off  my  bottle,  though  I  be  o'er  ears  for  my 
labour. 

Oal.  Pr/ythee,  my  king,  be  quiet.    See'st  thou  here, 
This  is  the  mouth  o'  the  cell :  no  noise,  and  enter. 
Do  that  good  mischief,  which  may  make  this  island 
Thine  own  for  ever,  and  I,  thy  Caliban, 
For  aye  thy  foot-licker. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand.    I  do  begin  to  have  bloody  thoughts. 

Trin.  0,  king  Stephano !  0,  peer!  0,  worthy  Stephano !  look  what 
a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee ! 

Cal.  Let  it  alone,  thou  fool ;  it  is  but  trash. 

Trin.  0,  ho,  monster !  we  know  what  belongs  to  a  frippery  :* — 0, 
king  Stephano ! 

Ste.  Put  off  that  gown,  Trinculo :  by  this  hand,  I  '11  have  that 
gown. 

Trin.  Thy  grace  shall  have  it. 

Cal.  The  dropsy  drown- this  fool !  what  do  you  mean, 
To  dote  thus  on  such  luggage  ?    Let 's  alone,b 
And  do  the  murder  first :  if  he  awake, 
From  toe  to  crown  he'll  fill  our  skins  with  pinches ; 
Make  us  strange  stuff. 

Ste.  Be  you  quiet,  monster. — Mistress  line,  is  not  this  my  jerkin  ? 
Now  is  the  jerkin  under  the  line :  now,  jerkin,  you  are  like  to  lose 
your  hair,c  and  prove  a  bald  jerkin. 

Trin.  Do,  do :  we  steal  by  line  and  level,  an 't  like  your  grace. 

Ste.  I  thank  thee  for  that  jest :  here  *s  a  garment  for  t :  wit  shall 
not  go  unrewarded  while  I  am  king  of  this  country.  Steal  by  line 
and  level  is  an  excellent  pass  of  pate ;  there 's  another  garment  for  't. 

»  A  frippery  was  the  name  of  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  second-hand  apparel ;  the  pro- 
prietor of  which  was  called  a  f ripper.  The  chief  mart  of  the  frippers,  Strype  tells  us, 
was  Birchin  Lane  and  Cornhill. 

b  Let 's  alone, — ]  Theobald  reads,  "  Let 's  along  ;  "  which,  if  alone  was  not  sometimes 
used  in  the  same  sense,  is  undoubtedly  the  right  word  :  but  see  note  (*),  p.  Ill,  Vol.  I. 

«  —  now,  jerkin,  you  are  like  to  lose  your  hair, — 1  A  quibble  on  the  loss  of  hail 
sometimes  suffered  by  those  who  visit  hot  climates,  and  the  hair  clothes-line  on  which 
the  "  glistering  apparel"  is  suspended. 
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Trin.  Monster,  come,  put  some  lime  upon  your  fingers,  and  away 
with  the  rest. 

Oal.  I  will  have  none  on 't ;  we  shall  lose  our  time, 
And  all  be  turn'd  to  barnacles,  (s)  or  to  apes 
With  foreheads  villainous  low. 

Ste.  Monster,  lay-to  your  fingers ;  help  to  bear  this  away  where 
my  hogshead  of  wine  %  or  I  '11  turn  you  out  of  my  kingdom :  go  to, 
carry  this. 

Trin.  Andthis. 

Ste.  Ay,  and  this. 

A  noise  of  Hunters  heard.    Enter  divers  Spirits,  in  shape  of  hounds, 
and  hunt  them  about;  Prospero  and  Ariel  setting  them  on. 

Pro.  Hey,  Mountain,  hey ! 

Ari.  Silver  !  there  it  goes,  Silver  ! 

Pro.  Fury,  Fury  !  there,  Tyrant,  there!  hark,  hark ! 

[Caliban,  Stephano,  and  Trdtculo  are  driven  out 
60,  charge  my  goblins  that  they  grind  their  joints 
With  dry  convulsions ;  shorten  up  their  sinews 
With  aged  cramps ;  and  more  pinch-spotted  make  them, 
Than  pard  or  cat  o'  mountain. 

Ari.  Hark,  they  roar ! 

Pro.  Let  them  be  hunted  soundly.    At  this  hour 
Lie  at  my  mercy  all  mine  enemies : 
Shortly  shall  all  my  labours  end,  and  thou 
Shalt  have  the  air  at  freedom :  for  a  little, 
Follow,  and  do  me  service.  [Exeunt. 


ACT    V. 

SCENE  I.— Before  the  Cell  0/ Prospero. 

Enter  Probpero  in  his  magic  robes,  and  Ariel. 

Pro.  Now  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head : 
My  charms  crack  not ;  my  spirits  obey ;  and  Time 
Goes  upright  with  his  carriage.    How 's  the  day  ? 

Ari.  On  the  sixth  hour ;  at  which  time,  my  lord, 
You  said  our  work  should  cease. 

Pro.  I  did  say  so, 

When  first  I  rais'd  the  tempest.    Say,  my  spirit, 
How  fares  the  king  and  's  followers  ? 

Ari.  Confin'd  together, 

In  the  same  fashion  as  you  gave  in  charge, 
Just  as  you  left  them ;  all  jfrisoners,  sir, 
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In  the  line-grove tt  which  weather-fends  your  cell; 
They  cannot  budge  till  your  release.    The  king, 
His  brother,  and  yours,  abide  all  three  distracted ; 
And  the  remainder  mourning  over  them, 
Brim-full  of  sorrow  and  dismay ;  but  chiefly 
Him  that  you  term'd,  sir,  The  good  old  lord,  Qonzalo  ; 
His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter's  drops 
From  eaves  of  reeds :  your  charm  so  strongly  works  'em, 
That  if  you  now  beheld  them,  your  affections 
"Would  become  tender. 

Pko.  Dost  thou  think  so,  spirit  ? 

Aki.  Mine  would,  sir,  were  I  human. 

Pro.  And  mine  shall. 

Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling 
Of  their  afflictions  ?  and  shall  not  myself, 
One  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as  sharply, 
Passion5  as  they,  be  kindlier  moVd  than  thou  art? 
Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  struck  to  the  quick, 
Yet,  with  my  nobler  reason  'gainst  my  fury 
Do  I  take  part.    The  rarer  action  is 
In  virtue  than  in  vengeance :  they  being  penitent, 
The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 
Not  a  frown  further.    Go,  release  them,  Ariel ; 
My  charms  I  '11  break,  their  senses  I  '11  restore, 
And  they  shall  be  themselves. 

Ari.  I  '11  fetch  them,  sir.  [Exit. 

Pbo.  Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and  groves ; 
And  ye  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him 
"When  he  comes  back ;  you  demi-puppets  that 
By  moonshine  do  the  green-sour  ringlets  make, 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites ;  and  you,  whose  pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight-mushrooms,  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew ;  by  whose  aid — 
"Weak  masters  though  ye  be — I  have  bedimm'd 
The  noontide  sun,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous  winds, 
And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azur'd  vault 
Set  roaring  war:  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt :  the  strong-bas'd  promontory 
Have  I  made  shake ;  and  by  the  spurs  pluck'd  up 
The  pine  and  cedar :  graves,  at  my  command. 
Have  wak'd  their  sleepers;  op'd,  and  let  them  forth 
By  my  so  potent  art.  (i)    But  this  rough  magic 
I  here  abjure ;  and,  when  I  have  requirM 
Some  heavenly  music, — which  even  now  I  do, — 
To  work  mine  end  upon  their  senses  that 
This  airy  charm  is  for,  I  'U  break  my  staff, 

»  Line-grove—]  Mr.  Hunter,  in  his  "  Disquisition  on  Shakespeare's  Tempest,"  has 
clearly  proved  that  the  linden,  or  lime,  was  formerly  called  the  "  * ui*-tree." 
*  Passion  as  they,—-]  We  shoula  probably  read,  "  Passion' d  as  they." 

VOL.  IV.  X  K 
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Buiy  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth, 

And,  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 

I  '11  drown  my  book.  [Solemn  music. 

Bo-enter  Ariel  :  after  him,  Alonso,  with  a  frantic  gesture  attended  by 
Gonzalo  ;  Sebastian  and  Antonio  in  like  manner,  attended  by 
Adrian  and  Francisco  :  they  all  enter  the  circle  which  Prospero 
had  made,  and  there  stand  charmed;  which  Prospero  observing, 
speaks. 

A  solemn  air,  and  the  best  comforter 

To  an  unsettled  fancy,  cure  thy  brains, 

Now  useless,  boil'd*  within  thy  skull  I    There  stand, 

For  you  are  spell-stopp'd. — 

Holy  Gonzalo,  honourable  man, 

Mine  eyes,  even  sociable  to  the  showa  of  thine, 

Fall  feuowly  drops. — The  charm  dissolves  apace ; 

And  as  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night* 

Melting  the  darkness,  so  their  rising  senses 

Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 

Their  clearer  reason. — 0,  good  Gonzalo, 

My  true  preserver,  and  a  loyal  sir 

To  him  thou  follow'st !  I  will  pay  thy  graces 

Home,  both  in  word  and  deed. — -Most  cruelly 

Didst  thou,  Alonso,  use  me  and  my  daughter: 

Thy  brother  was  a  furtherer  in  the  act ; — 

Thou  art  pinch'd  for  *t  now,  Sebastian. — Flesh  and  blood, 

You  brother  mine,  that  entertain  ambition, 

Expeird  remorse  and  nature ;  who,  with  Sebastian, — 

Whose  inward  pinches  therefore  are  most  strong, — 

Would  here  have  kill'd  your  king ;  I  do  forgive  thee, 

Unnatural  though  thou  art. — Their  understanding 

Begins  to  swell ;  and  the  approaching  tide 

(♦)  Old  text,  bote. 

•  Holy  Gonzalo,  honourable  man, 

Mine  eyes,  even  sociable  to  the  show  of  thine,— ] 

On  this  passage  Mr.  Collier  has  the  following  observations  in  his  last  edition : — 
44 'Noble*  and  'flow'  are  from  the  corrected  folio,  1632,  and,  we  may  be  confident,  are 
restorations  of  the  poet's  language.  Why  has  Prospero  to  call  Gonzalo  holy,  as  the 
epithet  stands  in  the  folios  ?— he  was  *  noble '  and  *  honourable,'  but  in  no  respect  holy; 
the  error  of  show  for  '  flow'  is  also  transparent,  and  must  hare  been  occasioned  chiefly 
by  the  mistake  of  the  long  *  for/."  In  his  anxiety  to  sustain  the  changes  proposed  by 
his  annotator,  Mr.  CoUier  appears  to  have  forgotten  two  or  three  facts  which  militate 
very  strongly  against  them.  In  the  first  place,  the  word  "  holy,*'  in  Shakespeare's  time, 
besides  its  ordinary  meaning  of  godly,  sanctified,  and  the  like,  signified  also  pure,  just- 
righteous,  &c. :  in  this  sense,  Leontes,  in  "  The  Winter's  Tale,"  Act  Y.  Sc.  1,  speaks  or 
Polixenes  as  "  holy," — 

"  Tou  have  a  holy  father, 
A  graceful  gentleman." 

In  the  next  place,  the  old  text  has  "shew,"  not  show;  and,  thirdly,  the  misprint,  if 
there  were  one,       *  *      '*        *  .......        ...      ...    ,  -     - 

seeing  the  sh  oi 
less  likely  to  b 
long  s  with/. 
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Will  shortly  fill  the  reasonable  shore, 

That  now  Hes  fonl  and  muddy.    Not  one  of  them 

That  yet  looks  on  me,  or  would  know  me : — Ariel, 

Fetch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  my  cell ; —  {Exit  Ariel. 

I  will  disease  me,  and  myself  present* 

As  I  was  sometime  Milan :— quickly,  spirit ; 

Thou  shalt  ere  long  be  free. 

Ariel  reenters,  singing,  and  helps  to  attire  Prospero. 

Ari.  Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  1 ; 

In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie, 
There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry : 
On  the  baFs  back  I  do  flu 
After  summer  merrily.- 
Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now, 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bottgh.(2) 

Pro.  Why,  that 's  my  dainty  Ariel !    I  6hall  miss  thee ; 
But  vet  thou  shalt  have  freedom :  so,  so,  so. — 
To  the  king's  ship,  invisible  as  thou  art : 
There  shalt  thou  find  the  mariners  asleep 
Under  the  hatches ;  the  master  and  the  boatswain, 
Being  awake,  enforce  them  to  this  place ; 
And  presently,  I  pr'ythee. 

Ari.  I  drink  the  air  before  me,  and  return 
Or  e'er  your  pulse  twice  beat.  {Exit 

Gon.  All  torment,  trouble,  wonder,  and  amazement 
Inhabits  here :  some  heavenly  power  guide  us 
Out  of  this  fearful  country ! 

Pro.  Behold,  sir  king, 

The  wronged  duke  of  Milan,  Prospero : 
For  more  assurance  that  a  living  prince 
Does  now  speak  to  thee,  I  embrace  thy  body ; 
And  to  thee  and  thy  company,  I  bid 
A  hearty  welcome.  f 

Alok.  Wher  thou  beest  he,  or  no, 

Or  some  enchanted  trifle*  to  abuse  me, 
As  late  I  have  been,  I  not  know :  thy  pulse 
Beats,  as  of  flesh  and  blood ;  and,  since  I  saw  thee, 
The  affliction  of  my  mind  amends,  with  which, 
I  fear,  a  madness  held  me :  this  must  crave — 
An  if  this  be  at  all — a  most  strange  story. 
Thy  dukedom  I  resign ;  and  do  entreat 
Thou  pardon  me  my  wrongs. — But  how  should  Prospero 
Be  living,  and  be  here? 

»  Or  some  enchanted  trifle—]  Mr.  Comer's  annotator  substitutes  de*il  for  "  trifle ; "  a 
change  as  wanton  as  it  is  foolish.  Trifle  meant  phantom ;  thus,  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  "Bonduca,"  ActV.  Sc.  2,— 

"  In  love  too  with  a  trifle  to  abuse  me." 

K    K  2 
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Pro.  [To  Gon.I  First,  noble  friend, 

Let  me  embrace  tnine  age,  whose  honour  cannot 
Be  measured  or  confin'd. 

Gon.  Whether  this  be, 

Or  be  not,  I  '11  not  swear. 

Pro.  You  do  yet  taste 

Some  subtleties  o'  the  isle,  that  will  not  let  you 
Believe  things  certain. — Welcome,  my  friends  all : — 
But  you,  my  brace  of  lords,  were  I  so  minded, 

[Aside  to  Sebastian  and  Antonio 

1  here  could  pluck  his  highness'  frown  upon  you, 
And  justify  you  traitors ;  at  this  time 

1 11  tell  no  tales. 

Seb.  [AsideJ]  The  devil  speaks  in  him. 

Pro.  No: — 

For  you,  most  wicked  sir,  whom  to  call  brother 
Would  even  infect  my  mouth,  I  do  forgive 
Thy  rankest  fault, — all  of  them ;  and  reauire 
My  dukedom  of  thee,  which,  perforce,  I  know 
Thou  must  restore. 

Alon.  If  thou  beest  Prospero, 

Give  us  particulars  of  thy  preservation ; 
How  thou  hast  met  us  here,  who  three  hours  since 
Were  wreck'd  upon  this  shore ;  where  I  have  lost — 
,  How  sharp  the  point  of  this  remembrance  is ! — 
My  dear  son  Ferdinand. 

Pro.  I  am  woe  for 't,  sir. 

Alon.  Irreparable  is  the  loss ;  and  Patience 
Says  it  is  past  her  cure. 

Pro.  I  rather  think, 

You  have  not  sought  her  help ;  of  whose  soft  grace, 
For  the  hke  loss  I  have  her  sovereign  aid 
And  rest  myself  content. 

Alon.  You  the  like  loss  ? 

Pro.  As  great  to  me,  as  late, — and  supportable 
To  make  the  dear  loss,  have  I  means  much  weaker 
Than  you  may  call  to  comfort  you, — for  I 
Have  lost  my  daughter. 

Alon.  A  daughter? 

0  heavens !  that  they  were  living  both  in  Naples, 
The  king  and  queen  there!  that  they  were,  I  wish 
Myself  were  mudded  in  that  oozy  bed 
WThere  my  son  lies.    When  did  you  lose  your  daughter? 

Pro.  In  this  last  tempest. — I  pereeive  these  lords 
At  this  encounter  do  so  much  admire, 
That  they  devour  their  reason,  and  scarce  think 
Their  eyes  do  offices  of  truth,  their  words 
Are  natural  breath :  but,  howsoe'er  you  have 
Been  iustled  from  your  senses,  know  for  certain 
That  I  am  Prospero,  and  that  very  duke 
Which  was  thrust  forth  of  Milan ;  who  most  strangely 
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Upon  this  shore,  where  you  were  wreck'd,  was  landed, 

To  be  the  lord  on  *t.    No  more  yet  of  this ; 

For  'tis  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day, 

Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfast,  nor 

Befitting  this  first  meeting.    Welcome,  sir ; 

This  cell 's  my  court :  here  have  I  few  attendants, 

And  subjects  none  abroad :  pray  you,  look  in. 

My  dukedom  since  you  have  given  me  again, 

I  will  requite  you  with  as  good  a  thing ; 

At  least,  bring  forth  a  wonder  to  content  ye, 

As  much  as  me  my  dukedom. 

The  entrance  of  the  Cell  opens,  and  discovers  Ferdinand  and  Miranda 
playing  at  cfiess. 

Miba.  Sweet  lord,  you  play  me  false. 

Fee.  No,  my  dear'st  love, 

1  would  not  for  the  world. 

Mira.  Yes,  for  a  score  of  kingdoms  you  should  wrangle, 
And  I  would  call  it  fair  play. 

Alon.  If  this  prove 

A  vision  of  the  island,  one  dear  son 
Shall  I  twice  lose. 

Seb.  A  most  high  miracle ! 

Feb.  Though  the  seas  threaten,  they  are  merciful : 
I  have  curs'd  them  without  cause.  [^Kneels  to  Alonso. 

Alon.  Now  all  the  blessings 

Of  a  glad  father  compass  thee  about ! 
Arise,  and  say  how  thou  cam'st  here. 

Mira.  0,  wonder! 

How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here ! 
How.  beauteous  mankind  is !    0  brave  new  world, 
That  has  such  people  in 't ! 

Pro.  T  is  new  to  thee. 

Alon.  What  is  this  maid,  with  whom  thou  wast  at  play  ? 
Your  eld'st  acquaintance  cannot  be  three  hours : 
Is  she  the  goddess  that  hath  sever'd  us, 
And  brought  us  thus  together  ? 

Fer.  Sir,  she  is  mortal ; 

But,-  by  immortal  Providence,  she *s  mine ; 
I  chose  her,  when  I  could  not  ask  my  father 
For  his  advice,  nor  thought  I  had  one.    She 
Is  daughter  to  this  famous  duke  of  Milan, 
Of  whom  so  often  I  have  heard  renown, 
But  never  saw  before ;  of  whom  I  have 
Beceiv'd  a  second  life ;  and  second  father 
This  lady  makes  him  to  me. 

Alon.  I  am  hers: 

But  0,  how  oddly  will  it  sound  that  I 
Must  ask  my  child  forgiveness ! 

Pro.  There,  sir,  stop ; 
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Let  us  not  burden  our  remembrances  with 
A  heaviness  that 's  gone. 

Gon.  I  have  inly  wept, 

Or  should  have  spoke  ere  this. — Look  down,  you  gods, 
And  on  this  couple  drop  a  blessed  crown ! 
For  it  is  you  that  have  chalk'd  forth  the  way 
Which  brought  us  hither. 

Alon.  I  say,  Amen,  Gonzalo ! 

Gon.  Was  Milan  thrust  from  Milan,  that  his  issue 
Should  become  kings  of  Naples  ?    0,  rejoice 
Beyond  a  common  joy !  ana  set  it  down 
With  gold  on  lasting  pillars, — in  one  voyage 
Did  Claribel  her  husband  find  at  Tunis ; 
And  Ferdinand,  her  brother,  found  a  wife 
Where  he  himself  was  lost ;  Prospero,  his  dukedom, 
In  a  poor  isle ;  and  all  of  us,  ourselves, 
When  no  man  was  his  own ! 

Alon.  [To  Ferdinand  and  Miranda.]  Give  me  your  hands: 
Let  grief  and  sorrow  still  embrace  his  heart 
That  doth  not  wish  you  joy ! 

Gon.  Be 't  so !    Amen ! 

Re-enter  Ariel,  with  the  Master  and  Boatswain  amazedly  following. 

0  look,  sir,  look,  sir !  here  are  more  of  us ! 

1  prophesied  if  a  gallows  were  on  land, 

This  fellow  could  not  drown. — Now,  blasphemy, 
That  swear'st  grace  overboard,  not  an  oath  on  shore? 
Hast  thou  no  mouth  by  land  ?    What  is  the  news  ? 

Boats.  The  best  news  is  that  we  have  safely  found 
Our  king  and  company :  the  next>  our  shift — 
Which,  but  three  glasses  since,  we  gave  out  split, — 
Is  tight*  and  yare,  and  bravely  riggM,  as  when 
We  first  put  out  to  sea. 

Ari.  [Aside  to  Pro.]  Sir,  all  this  service 
Have  I  done  since  I  went. 

Pro.  [Aside  to  Ariel.]  My  tricksy  spirit ! 

Alon.  These  are  not  natural  events ;  they  strengthen, 
From  strange  to  stranger. — Say,  how  came  you  hither? 

Boats.  If  I  did  think,  sir,  I  were  well  awake, 
I  'd  strive  to  tell  you.    We  were  dead  of  sleep, 
And — how,  we  know  not — all  clapp'd  under  hatches, 
Where,  but  even  now,  with  strange  and  several  noises 
Of  roaring,  shrieking,  howling,  jingling  chains, 
And  more  diversity  of  sounds,  all  horrible, 
We  were  awak'd;  straightway,  at  liberty: 
"Where  we,  in  all  her»  trim,  freshly  beheld 
Our  royal,  good,  and  gallant  ship ;  our  master 
Capering  to  eye  her :  on  a  trice,  so  please  you, 


(*)  Old  text,  our. 
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Even  in  a  dream,  were  we  divided  from  them, 
And  were  brought  moping  hither. 

Aki.  [Aside  to  Pro.]  Was 't  well  done  ? 

Pro.  [Aside  to  Ariel.]  Bravely,  my  diligence.     Thou  shalt  be 
free. 

Alon.  This  is  as  strange  a  maze  as  e'er  men  trod ; 
And  there  is  in  this  business  more  than  nature 
Was  ever  conduct  of:  some  oracle 
Must  rectify  our  knowledge. 

Pro.  Sir,  my  liege, 

Do  not  infest  your  mind  with  beating  on 
The  strangeness  of  this  business ;  at  pick'd  leisure, 
Which  shall  be  shortly,  single  1 11  resolve  you— 
Which  to  you  shall  seem  probable— of  every 
These  happen'd  accidents :  till  when,  be  cheerful, 
And  think  of  each  thing  welL — [Aside  to  Ariel.]   Come  hither, 

spirit ; 
Set  Caliban  and  his  companions  free : 
Untie  the  spell.  [Exit  Ariel.]  How  fares  my  gracious  sir? 
There  are  yet  missing  of  your  company 
Some  few  odd  lads  that  you  remember  not. 

Re-enter  Ariel,  driving  in  Caliban,  Stephano,  and  Trinculo, 
in  their  stolen  apparel. 

Ste.  Every  man  shift  for  all  the  rest,  and  let  no  man  take  care  for 
himself;  for  all  is  but  fortune! — Coragio,  bully-monster,  Coragio! 

Tru*.  If  these  be  true  spies  which  I  wear  in  my  head,  here  *s  a 
goodly  sight. 

Cal.  0,  Setebos,  these  be  brave  spirits,  indeed! 
How  fine  my  master  is !    I  am  afraid 
He  will  chastise  me. 

Seb.  Ha,  ha! 

What  things  are  these,  my  lord  Antonio  ? 
Will  money  buy  them  ? 

Ant.  Very  like ;  one  of  them 

Is  a  plain  fish,  and,  no  doubt,  marketable. 

Pro.  Mark  but  the  badges  of  these  men,  my  lords. 
Then  say  if  they  be  true.    This  mis-shapen  knave, — 
His  mother  was  a  witch,  and  one  so  strong 
That  could  control  the  moon,a  make  flows  and  ebbs, 

•  His  mother  was  a  witch,  and  one  so  strong 

That  could  control  the  moon, — ] 

So  in  Act  II.  Sc.  1,  Gonzalo  says,  "  You  would  lift  the  moon  out  of  her  sphere,  if  she 
would  continue  in  it  five  weeks  without  changing/'  Thus,  too,  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  play  of  "  The  Prophetess,"  Act  H.  Sc.  3,— 

" the  pale  moon 

Pluck'd  in  her  silver  horns,  trembling  for  fear 

That  my  strong  spells  should  force  her  from  her  sphere," 

Douce  quotes  a  marginal  note  in  Adlington's  translation  of  Apuleius,  1696, 4to.  which 
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i 
And  deal  in  her  command,  withonta  her  power. 
These  three  have  robb'd  me ;  and  this  demi-devil — 
For  he 's  a  bastard  one — had  plotted  with  them 
To  take  my  life :  two  of  these  fellows  you 
Must  know  and  own ;  this  thing  of  darkness  I 
Acknowledge  mine. 

Gal.  I  shall  be  pinch'd  to  death. 

Alon.  Is  not  this  Stephano,  my  drunken  butler? 

Seb.  He  is  drunk  now :  where  had  he  wine  ? 

Alon.  And  Trinculo  is  reeling  ripe :  where  should  they 
Find  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  'em  ? — 
How  cam'st  thon  in  this  pickle  ? 

Trin.  I  have  been  in  such  a  pickle,  since  I  saw  you  last,  that,  ) 
fear  me,  will  never  out  of  my  bones :  I  shall  not  fear  fly-blowing. 

Seb.  Why,  how  now,  Stephano  ? 

Stb.  0,  touch  me  not ;  I  am  not  Stephano,  but  a  cramp. 

Pro.  You  'd  be  king  o'  the  isle,  sirrah  ? 

Ste.  I  should  have  been  a  sore  one,  then. 

Alon.  This  is  a  strange  thing  as  e'er  I  look'd  on. 

[Pointing  to  Caliban. 

Pro.  He  is  as  disproportion^  in  his  manners 
As  in  his  shape. — Go,  sirrah,  to  my  cell; 
Take  with  you  your  companions ;  as  you  look 
To  have  my  pardon,  trim  it  handsomely. 

Cal.  Ay,  that  I  will ;  and  I  '11  be  wise  hereafter, 
And  seek  for  grace.    What  a  thrice-double  ass 
Was  I,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god, 
And  worship  this  dull  fool ! 

Pro.  Go  to;  away! 

Alon.  Hence,  and  bestow  your  luggage  where  you  found  it 

Seb.  Or  stole  it,  rather. 

[Exeunt  Caliban,  Stephano,  and  Trinoulo. 

Pro.  Sir,  I  invite  your  highness  and  your  train 
To  my  poor  cell,  where  you  shall  take  your  rest 
For  this  one  night ;  which  (part  of  it)  I  '11  waste 
With  such  discourse  as,  I  not  doubt,  shall  make  it 
Go  quick  away, — the  story  of  my  life, 
And  the  particular  accidents  gone  by, 
Since  I  came  to  this  isle :  and  in  the  morn 
I  '11  bring  you  to  your  ship,  and,  so  to  Naples, 
Where  I  have  hope  to  see  the  nuptial 
Of  these  our  dear-belov'd  solemnized ; 

says,  "  Witches  in  old  time  were  supposed  to  be  of  such  power  that  they  oould  pul  downt 
the  moone  by  their  mcAantement."    The  classical  reader  wiU  remember,— 

"  Cantus  et  i  eurru  lunam  deducere  tentat ; 
Et  faceret,  si  non  aire  repulsa  sonent." 

OfTibullus;  and  Virgil's 

"  Carmina  vel  ccelo  potsunt  deducere  lunam ;"  &c. 

•  And  deal  in  her  command,  withouW  her  power.]  That  is,  beyond  her  power.     See 
note  (■),  p.  518,  Vol.  I. 
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And  thence  retire  me  to  ray  Milan,  where 
Every  third  thought  shall  be  my  grave. 

Aloit.  I  long 

To  hear  the  story  of  your  life,  which  must 
Take  the  ear  strangely. 

Pro.  *     I'll  deliver  all ; 

And  promise  you  calm  seas,  auspicious  gales, 
And  sail  so  expeditious,  that  shall  catch 
Your  royal  fleet  far  off. — [Aside  to  Ariel.]  My  Ariel, — chick, — 
That  is  thy  charge ;  then  to  the  elements ! 
Be  free,  and  fare  thou  well !— Please  you,  draw  near.  [Exeunt. 


EPILOGUE. 

Spoken  by  Prospero. 

Now  my  charms  are  all  o'erthrown, 

And  what  strength  I  have 's  mine  own, — 

Which  is  most  feint :  now,  't  is  true, 

I  must  be  here  confin'd  by  you, 

Or  sent  to  Naples.    Let  me  not, 

Since  I  have  my  dukedom  got, 

And  pardon'd  the  deceiver,  dwell 

In  this  bare  island  by  your  spell ; 

But  release  me  from  my  bands, 

With  the  help  of  your  good  hands. 

Gentle  breath  of  yours  my  sails 

Must  fill,  or  else  my  project  fails, 

Which  was  to  please :  now  I  want 

Spirits  to  enforce,  art  to  enchant ; 

And  my  ending  is  despair, 

Unless  I  be  reliev'd  by  prayer, 

Which  pierces  so,  that  it  assaults 

Mercy  itself,  and  frees  all  faults. 

As  you  from  crimes  would  pardon'd  bo, 

Let  your  indulgence  set  me  free.  [Exit. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS. 


ACT  I. 

(I)  Scene  I. —  We  split,  we  split, f]  The  following  observation!  on  the  maritime 
technicalities  in  this  scene,  are  extracted  from  an  article  by  Lord  Mnlgrave,  which,  will 
bcfound  at  length  in  Boa  well's  Variorum  edition  of  Shakespeare,  1821 « — 

"  The  first  scene  of  The  Tempest  is  a  very  striking  instance  of  the  great  accuracy 
of  Shakspeare's  knowledge  in  a  professional  science^  the  most  difficult  to  attain  without 
the  help  of  experience.  He  must  hare  acquired  it  by  conversation  with  some  of  the 
most  skilful  seamen  of  that  time.    No  books  had  then  been  published  on  the  subject. 

"  The  succession  of  events  is  strictly  observed  in  the  natural  progress  of  the  distress 
described ;  the  expedients  adopted  are  the  most  proper  that  could  have  been  devised  for 
a  chance  of  safety :  and  it  is  neither  to  the  want  of  skill  of  the  seamen,  or  the  bad 
qualities  of  the  ship,  but  solely  to  the  power  of  Prospero,  that  the  shipwreck  is  to  be 
attributed. 

li  The  words  of  command  are  not  only  strictly  proper,  but  are  only  such  as  point  the 
object  to  be  attained,  and  no  superfluous  ones  of  detail.  Shakspeare's  ship  was  too 
well  manned  to  make  it  necessary  to  tell  the  seamen  how  they  were  to  do  it,  as  well  as 
what  they  were  to  do. 

"  He  has  shown  a  knowledge  of  the  new  improvements,  as  well  as  the  doubtful  points 
of  seamanship ;  one  of  the  latter  he  has  introduced,  under  the  only  circumstance  in 
which  it  was  indisputable. 

"  The  events  certainly  follow  too  near  one  another  for  the  strict  time  of  representa- 
tion :  but  perhaps,  if  the  whole  length  of  the  play  was  divided  by  the  time  allowed  by 
the  critics,  the  portion  allotted  to  this  scene  might  not  be  too  little  for  the  whole.  But 
he  has  taken  care  to  mark  intervals  between  the  different  operations  by  exits. 

1st  Position.  1st  Position. 

Fall  to '  t  yarely,  or  we  run  ourselves  Land  discovered  under   the  lee ;   the 

aground.  wind  blowing  too  fresh  to  hawl  upon  a 

wind  with  the  topsail  set. — Tare  is  an  old 
sea-term  for  briskly,  in  use  at  that  time. 
This  first  command  is  therefore  a  notice  to 
be  ready  to  execute  any  orders  quickly. 

2d  Position,  2d  Position. 

Tare,  rare!  Take  in  the  topsail!  Blow,  The  topsail  is  taken   in.— 'Blow  till 

till  thou  Durst  thy  wind,  if  room  enough !       thou  burst  thy  wind,  if  room  enough/ 

The  danger  in  a  good  sea-boat,  is  only 
from  being  too  near  the  land:  this  u 
introduced  here  to  account  for  the  next 
order. 

3d  Position,  Zd  Position. 

Down   with  the    topmast !•      Tare;  The  gale  encreasing,  the   topmast   is 

lower,  lower !  Bring  her  to  try  with  the  struck,  to  take  the  weight  from  aloft, 
main-course !  make  the  ship  drive  less  to  leeward,  and 

bear  the  mainsail  under  which  the  ship  is 

laid-to. 

*  The  striking  the  topmasts  was  a  new  invention  in  Shakspeare's  time,  which  he 
here  very  properly  introduces.  Sir  Henry  Manwaring  says,  "  It  is  not  yet  agreed 
amongst  all  seamen  whether  it  is  better  for  a  ship  to  hull  with  her  topmast  up  or 
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ith  PosUum.  4th  Position. 

Lay  her  a*hold,  a-hold !  set  her  two  The  ship,  having  driven  near  the  shore, 

courts !  off  to  sea  again ;  lay  her  off !  the  mainsail  is  hawled  up ;  the  ship  wore, 

and  the  two  courses  set  on  the  other  tack, 
to  endeavour  to  clear  the  land  that  way. 

5th  Position.  6th  Position. 

We  split !  we  split !  The  ship,  not  able  to  weather  a  point, 

is  driven  on  shore," 

(2)  Scene  II. — Ariel.]  According  to  the  system  of  witchcraft  or  magic,  which 
formed  an  article  of  popular  creed  in  Shakespeare's  day,  the  elementary  spirits  went 
divided  into  six  classes  by  some  demonoiogists,  and  into  four, — those  of  the  Air,  of  the 
Water,  of  the  Fire,  and  of  the  Earth, — by  others.  In  the  list  of  characters  appended 
to  "  The  Tempest"  in  the  first  folio,  Ariel  is  called  "  an  ayrie  spirit."  The  particular 
functions  of  this  order  of  beings,  Burton  tells  us,  are  to  cause  "  many  tempests,  thunder, 
and  lightnings,  tear  oaks,  fire  steeples,  houses,  strike  men  and  beasts,  make  it  rain 
stones,  &c,  cause  whirlwinds  on  a  sudden,  and  tempestuous  storms"  Bat  at  the 
behest  of  the  all-powerful  magician  Prospero,  or  by  his  own  influence  and  potency,  the 
airy  spirit  in  a  twink  becomes  not  only  a  spirit  of  fire — one  of  those,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  which  "commonly  work  by  blazing  stars,  fire  drakes,  or  ignes  fatui; 
*  *  *  counterfeit  suns  and  moons,  stars  oftentimes,  and  sit  upon  ship-masts" — but  a 
naiad,  or  spirit  of  the  water  also :  in  fact,  assumes  any  shape,  and  is  visible  or  unseen 
at  will. 

For  full  particulars,  de  operations  Demonum,  the  reader  may  consult,  besides  the 
ancient  writers  on  the  subject,  who  are  legion,  Batman  uppon  Bartholome  his  books  De 
proprietatibustrerum,  1682;  Scot's  "Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,"  &c,  1684;  "TheDe- 
monologie"  of  James  I. ;  "  The  Anatomie  of  Sorcerie"  by  Mason,  1612;  and  Burton's 
41  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  1617. 

(3)  Scene  II.— 

on  the  topmast. 

The  yards,  and  bowsprit,  would  I  flame  distinctly, 
Then  meet,  and  Join.] 

This,  as  Douce  remarks,  is  a  description  of  the  well-known  meteor,  called  by  the  several 
names  of  Saint  Helen,  Saint  Elm,  Saint  Serm,  Saint  Clare,  Saint  Peter,  and  Saint 
Nicholas.  "  Whenever  it  appeared  as  a  single  flame,  it  was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to 
be  Selena,  the  sister  of  Castor  and  Pollux ;  and  in  this  state  to  bring  ill-luck  from  the 
calamities  which  this  lady  is  known  to  have  caused  in  the  Trojan  war.  When  it  came 
double,  it  was  called  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  accounted  a  good  omen." 

Hakluvf  s  collection  of  the  "  Voyages,  Navigations,  Trafflques,  and  Discoveries  of  tho 
English  Nation,"  furnishes  an  interesting  account  of  this  meteor,  as  seen  during  the 
44  Voyage  of  Robert  Tomson  Marchant,  into  Nova  Hispania,  in  the  yeere  1656 : " — 

"I  do  remember  that  in  the  great  and  boysterous  storme  of  this  foule  weather,  in  the 
night,  there  came  upon  the  toppe  of  our  maine  yarde  and  maine  maste,  a  certaine  little 
light,  much  like  unto  the  light  of  a  little  candle,  which  the  Spaniards  called  the  Ouerpo 
santo,  and  saide  it  was  8.  Elmo,  whom  they  take  to  be  the  advocate  of  sailers.  •  •  • 
This  light  continued  aboord  our  ship  about  three  houres,  flying  from  maste  to  maste, 
and  from  top  to  top :  and  sometime  it  would  be  in  two  or  three  places  at  once.  I 
informed  myself  of  learned  men  afterward  what  that  light  should  be,  and  they  said, 
that  it  was  but  a  congelation  of  the  winde  and  vapours  of  the  sea  congealed  with  the 
extremitie  of  the  weather,  which,  flyinge  in  the  winde,  many  times  doeth  chance  to  hit 
on  the  masts  and  shrowds  of  the  ships  tnat  are  at  sea  in  foule  weather.  And  in  trueth  I 
do  take  it  to  be  so :  for  that  I  have  seene  the  like  in  other  ships  at  sea,  and  in  sundry 
ships  at  once."— Hakluyt,  III.  460,  ed.  1600. 

(4)  Scene  II.— The  still-vex' d  Bermoothes.']  Shakespeare's  first  knowledge  of  the 
storm-vex' d  coast  of  the  Bermudas,  was  probably  acquired  from  Sir  Walter  Baleigh's 
14  Discoverie  of  the  Large,  Rich,  and  Beautiful  Empire  of  Guiana,"  1696,  wherein,  after 
speaking  of  the  Channel  of  Bahama,  the  author  adds, — "  The  rest  of  the  Indies  for 
calms,  and  diseases,  are  very  troublesome ;  and  the  Bermudas  a  hellish  sea,  for  thundery 


down."  In  the  Postscript  to  the  Seaman's  Dictionary,  he  afterwards  gives  his  own 
opinion :  *•  If  you  have  sea-room,  it  is  never  good  to  strike  the  topmast.  Shakspeare 
has  placed  his  ship  in  the  situation  in  which  it  was  indisputably  right  to  strike  the  top- 
mast, when  he  had  not  sea-room. 
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lightning,  and  storms.**  (See  Chalmers'  Apology ,  p.  678.)  Or  he  might  have  derived 
hiB  information  from  Hakluyt'  s 'Voyages,  1600,  in  which  there  is  a  description  of 
Bermuda,  by  Henry  May,  who  was  shipwrecked  there  in  1593. 

(5)  Scene  II.— Cauban.]  It  has  been  surmised  that  the  idea  of  this  marvellous 
creation  was  derived  from  the  subjoined  passage  in  Eden's  "  History  of  Travayle  in  the 
West  and  East  Indies/'  4to.,  London,  1677 — a  book  from  which  it  "is  exceedingly  pro- 
bable that  Shakespeare  borrowed  the  names  of  some  of  the  principal  characters  of  this 
piece,  as  Alonso,  Ferdinand,  Sebastian,  Gonzalo,  Antonio,  &c. 

"Departyng  from  hence,  they  savled  to  the  49  degree  and  a  lialfe  under  the  pole 
antartike ;  where  being  wyntered,  tney  were  inforced  to  remayne  there  for  the  space  of 
two  monethes :  all  which  tyme  they  sawe  no  man,  excepte  that  one  day  by  chaunce  they 
espved  a  man  of  the  stature  of  a  giant,  who  came  to  the  haven  daunsing  and  singyng9 
and  shortly  after  seemed  to  cast  dust  over  his  head.  The  captayne  sent  one  of  his  men 
to  the  shore,  with  the  shyppe  boate,  who  made  the  lyke  eigne  of  peace.  The  which 
thyng  the  giant  see  vug,  was  out  of  feare,  and  came  with  the  captayne' s  servaunt,  to  his 
presence,  into  a  little  liande.  When  he  sawe  the  captayne  with  certayne  of  his  company 
about  hym,  he  was  greatly  amased,  and  made  signes,  holdyng  up  hts  hands  to  heaven, 
signifying  thereby,  that  our  men  came  from  thence.  This  piant  was  so  byg,  that  the 
head  of  one  of  our  men  of  a  meane  stature  came  but  to  his  waste.  He  was  of  good 
corporaturc,  and  well  made  in  all  partes  of  his  bodie,  with  a  large  visage  painted  with 
divers  colours,  but,  for  the  most  parte,  yelow.  Uppon  his  cheek  es  were  paynted  two 
hartes,  and  red  circles  about  his  eyes.  The  heare  of  his  head  was  coloured  whyte,  and 
his  apparell  was  the  skynne  of  a  beast  sowde  togeather.  This  beast,  as  seemed  unto  us, 
had  a  large  head,  and  great  eares  lyke  unto  a  mule,  with  the  body  of  a  camell  and  tayle 
of  a  horse.  The  feete  of  the  giant  were  foulded  in  the  savde  skynne,  after  the  maner 
of  shooes.  •  *  •  The  captayne  caused  him  to  eate  and  drynke,  and  gave  him  many 
thinges,  and  among  other  a  great  lookyng  glasse,  in  the  which,  as  soone  as  he  sawe  his 
owne  lykenesse,  was  sodaynly  afrayde,  and  started  backe  with  such  violence,  that  hee 
overthrewe  two  that  stoode  nearest  about  him.  When  the  captayne  had  thus  gyven  him 
certayne  haukes  belles,  and  other  great  belles,  with  also  a  lookyng  glasse,  a  combe,  and 
a  payre  of  beades  of  glasse,  he  sent  him  to  lande  with  foure  of  nis  owne  men  well 
armed." 

(6)  Scene  II.— 

As  wicked  dew  ase*ermy  mother  brush* d 
With  raven*  8  feather  from  unwholesome  fen, 
Drop  on  you  both  !  a  south-west  blow  on  ye. 
And  blister  you  all  o*er  /] 

Wicked,  in  the  sense  of  baneful,  hurtful,  is  often  met  with  in  old  medical  works  applied 
to  sores  and  wounds.  "  A  wykked  felonc,"  t.  e.  a  bad  sore,  is  mentioned  in  a  tract  on 
hawking,  MS.  Harl.  2340.  An  analogous  use  of  the  word,  fierce,  savage,  is  mentioned 
in  A  Glossary  of  Provincial  Words  used  in  Herefordshire,  1839,  p.  119,  as  still  current. 
— Halliwell. 

The  following  passage  in  Batman  uppon  Bartholome  his  boohe  Be  proprietatibus 
rerum,  1582,  folio,  will  not  only  throw  considerable  light  on  these  lines,  out  furnish  at 
the  same  time  grounds  for  a  conjecture  that  Shakespeare  was  indebted  to  it,  with  a  alight 
alteration,  for  the  name  of  Caliban's  mother,  Sycorax  the  witch.  **  The  raven  is  calleo 
corvus  of  Corax  ....  it  is  said  that  ravens  birdes  be  fed  with  deato  of  heaven  all  the 
time  that  they  have  no  black  feathers  by  benefite  of  age,"  lib  xii.  c.  10.  The  same 
author  will  also  account  for  the  choice  which  is  made,  in  the  monster's  speech,  of  the 
south-west  wind.  "  This  southern  wind  is  hot  and  moyst.  .  .  .  Southern  winds  cor- 
rupt and  destroy ;  they  heat  and  maketh  men  fall  into  sicknesse,"  lib  xi.  c.  3. — Dovcb. 

(7)  Scexe  II. — It  would  control  my  dam's  god,  SetebosJ]  The  same  work,  Eden's 
History  of  Travayle,  contains  a  curious  notice,  showing  that  Setebos  was  a  mytholo- 
gical personage  in  the  creed  of  the  Patagonians  :— 

"  The  captayne  retayned  two  of  these  [giants]  which  were  youngest  and  beste  made. 
He  tooke  them  by  a  deceite  in  this  maner, — that  givyng  them  knyves,  ahcares,  looking' 
glasses,  bells,  beades  of  crystall  and  suche  other  trifles,  he  so  tilled  theyr  handes,  that 
they  could  holde  no  more ;  then  caused  two  payre  of  shackels  of  iron  to  oe  pat  on  theyr 
legges,  makyng  signes  that  he  would  also  give  them  those  chaynes,  which  they  lyked 
very  wel,  bvcause  tney  were  made  of  bright  and  shining  metall.  •  •  •  When  they  felte 
the  shackels  faste  about  theyr  legges,  they  began  to  doubt;  but  the  captayne  dyd  put 
them  in  comfort,  and  bad  them  stand  still.  In  fine,  when  they  sawe  how  they  were 
deceived,  therroared  lyke  bulles,  and  cryed  uppon  theyr  great  acvill,  Setebos,  to  helpe 
them.  •  •  *  They  say,  that  when  any  of  them  dye,  there  appeare  X  or  xii  devils,  leaping 
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and  daunting  about  the  bodie  of  the  dead,  and  seeme  to  havo  their  bodies  paynted  with 
divers  colours,  and  that  among  other  there  is  one  seene  bigger  than  the  residue,  who 
maketh  great  mirth  and  rejoysing.    This  great  devyll  they  call  Setebos."— P.  434. 


ACT  II. 

(1)  SCENE  I.— 

but  nature  should  bring  forth 

Of  it  own  kind,  allfoizon,  all  abundance, 
to  feed  my  innocent  people.] 


;  the  most  treasured  rarities  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  is  Shake- 
speare's own  copy  of  Florio's  Montaigne,  1603,  with  his  autograph,  "  Willm.  Shaksperc," 
on  the  fly-leaf.  This  work,  intituled,  "  The  Essaves,  or  MoraJl,  Politike  and  MU&tarie 
Discourses,  of  Lo :  Michaell  de  Montaigne,  Knight,"  was  evidently  a  favourite  of  the 
poet,  and  furnished  him  with  the  materials  for  Gonzalo's  Utopian  commonwealth.  Tbe 
passage  he  has  adopted  occurs  in  the  thirtieth  chanter  of  the  First  Book,  and  is  headed. 
"O^eCaniballes:"— 

"  Those  nations  seeme  therefore  so  barbarous  unto  mee,  because  they  have  received 
very  little  fashion  from  humane  wit,  and  are  yet  neere  their  originall  naturalitie.  The 
lawes  of  nature  do  yet  commaund  them,  which  are  but  little  bastardized  by  ours.  And 
that  with  such  puritie,  as  I  am  sometimes  grieved  the  knowlege  of  it  came  no  sooner 
to  light,  at  what  time  thcr  were  men,  that  better  than  wee  could  have  judged  of  it.  I  am 
sorie,  Licurgus  and  Plato  had  it  not :  for  me  seemeth  that  what  in  those  nations  we 
see  by  experience,  doth  not  onlie  exceede  all  the  pictures  wherewith  licentious  Poesie 
hath  prowdly  imbellished  the  golden  ago,  and  al  hir  quaint  inventions  to  faine  a  happy 
condition  of  man,  but  also  the  conception  and  desire  of  Philosophic.  They  could  not 
imagine  a  genuitie  so  pure  and  simple,  as  we  see  it  by  experience;  nor  ever  beleere  our 
societie  might  be  maintained  with  so  little  arte  and  humane  combination.  It  is  a  nation, 
would  1  answere  Plato,  that  hath  no  kinds  of  traMke,  no  knowledge  of  Letters,  no  intel- 
ligence of  numbers,  no  name  of  magistrate,  nor  of  politike  superiorities  no  use  of  service, 
of  riches,  or  of  poverty;  no  contracts,  no  successions,  no  dividences,  no  occupation  but 
tdle;  no  respect  ofkinred,  but  common,  no  apparell  but  naturally  no  manuring  of  lands, 
no  use  of  wine,  corns,  or  mettle.  The  very  words  that  import  lying,  falshood,  treason, 
dissimulation,  covetousnes,  envie.  detraction,  and  pardon,  were  never  heard  of  amongst 
them:1  . 

(2)  Scene  I.—  We  would  so,  and  then  go  a  bat-fowling.]  The  instructions  for  Bat- 
fowling in  Markham's  "Hunger's  Prevention,"  &c.  1600,  afford  t 


I  an  accurate  description 
of  the  way  in  which  this  sport  was  pursued  in  former  times : — 

"  For  the  manner  of  Bat-fowling  it  may  be  vsed  either  with  Nettes,  or  without 
Nettes :  If  you  vse  it  without  Nettes  (which  indeede  is  the  most  common  of  the  two}  you 
shall  then  proceede  in  this  manner.  First,  there  shall  be  one  to  cary  the  cresset  ox  fire 
(as  was  showed  for  the  Lowbelt)  then  a  certain  number  as  two,  three,  or  foure  (according 
to  the  greatnesse  of  your  company),  and  these  shall  haue  poales  bound  with  dry  round 
wispes  of  hay,  straw,  or  such  like  stuffe,  or  else  bound  with  pieces  of  Linkes,  or  Hurdes 
dipt  in  Pitch,  Rosen,  Grease,  or  any  such  like  matter  that  will  blaze.  Then  another 
company  shall  be  armed  with  long  poales,  very  rough  and  bushy  at  the  vpper  endes,  of 
which  the  Willow,  Byrche,  or  long  Hazell  are  best,  but  indeed  acording  as  the  Country 
will  afford,  so  you  must  be  content  to  take. 

"  Thus  being  prepared  and  comming  into  the  Bushy  or  rough  ground  where  the  haunts 
of  Birds  are,  you  shall  then  first  kindle  some  of  your  tiers  as  halfe,  or  a  third  part, 
according  as  your  prouision  is,  and  then  with  your  other  bushy  and  rough  poales  you 
shall  beat  the  Bushes,  Trees  and  haunts  of  the  Birds,  to  enforce  them  to  rise,  which 
done  you  shall  see  the  Birds  which  are  raysed,  to  flye  and  play  about  the  lights  and  flames 
of  the  tier,  for  it  is  their  nature  through  their  amazednesse,  and  affright  at  the  strangenea 
of  the  lightt  and  the  extreame  darknesse  round  about  it,  not  to  depart  from  it,  but  as  it 
were  almost  to  scorch  their  wings  in  the  same :  so  that  those  which  haue  the  rough 
bushye  poales  may  fat  their  pleasures)  beat  them  down  with  the  same,  and  so  take  the". 
Thus  vou  may  spena  as  much  of  the  night  as  is  darke,  for  longer  is  not  conuenient ;  and 
doubtlesse  you  snail  finde  much  pastime,  and  fake  great  store  of  birds,  and  in  this  you 
shall  obserue  all  the  obseruations  formerly  treated  of  in  the  Lowbell;  especially,  that  of 
silence,  vntill  your  lights  be  kindled,  but  then  you  may  vse  your  pleasure,  for  the  noyse 
and  the  light  when  they  are  heard  and  seene  afarre  of,  they  make  the  birds  sit  the  faster 
and  surer. 
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"  The  byrdes  'which  are  commonly  taken  by  this  labour  or  exercise  are,  for  the  most 
part,  the  Rookes,  Ring-doues,  Blackebirdes,  Throstles,  Ftldvfares,  ZinneU,  JBul/tnches9 
and  all  other  Byrdes  whatsoeuer  that  pearch  or  sit  vpon  small  boughes  or  bushes." 

(3)  Scene  IX. — They  will  lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian.']  Some  verses  written  by 
Henry  Peacham,  about  the  year  1609,  give  a  curious  list  of  most  of  the  popular  exhibi 
tions  then  to  be  seen  in  the  metropolis,  together  with  a  few  notices  of  some  of  the  sights 
of  the  country : — _ 

11  Why  doe  the  rude  vulgar  so  hastily  post  in  a  madnesse, 
To  gaze  at  trifles  and  toyes  not  wortny  the  viewing  ? 
And  thinke  them  happy,  when  may  be  shew*d  for  a  penny, 
The  Fleet-streete  mandrakes,  that  heavenly  motion  of  Eltham, 
'Westminster  monuments,  and  Guild-hall  hugh  Corineus, 
That  home  of  Windsor  (of  an  unicorne  very  likely), 
The  cave  of  Merlin,  the  skirts  of  old  Tom  a  Lincolne. 
King  Johns  sword  at  Linne,  with  the  cup  the  Fraternity  drinke  in j 
The  Tombe  of  Beauchampe,  and  sword  of  Sir  Guy  a  Warwicke ; 
The  great  long  Dutchman,  and  roaring  Marget  a  Barwicke, 
The  Mummied  Prince*,  and  Ceesars  wine  yet  i'  Dover, 
Saint  James  his  Ginney  Hens,  the  Cassawarway  moreover ; 
The  Beaver  i'  the  Parke  (strange  beast  as  er*e  any  man  saw) 
Downe-shearing  willowes  with  teeth  as  sharpe  as  a  hand-saw. 
The  Lance  of  John  a  Gaunt  and  Brandons  still  i'  the  Tower : 
The  fall  of  Ninive,  with  Norwich  built  in  an  hower ! 
King  Henries  slip-shoes,  the  sword  of  valiant  Edward ; 
The  Coventry  boares-shield,  and  fire-workes  seen  but  to  bedward. 
Drakes  ship  at  Detford,  King  Richards  bedsted  i'  Leyster, 
The  White  Hall  whale-bones,  the  silver  Bason  i'  Chester : 
The  live-caught  dog-fish,  the  Wolfe,  and  Harry  the  Lyon, 
Hunkes  of  the  Beare-garden,  to  be  feared,  if  he  be  nigh  on." 

Halltwell,  I.  327. 


ACT    III. 


(1)  Scene  II. — The  picture  of  Nobody.]  "No-body"  was  a  ludicrous  figure  often 
found  on  street  signs,  and  of  which  a  representation  is  prefixed  to  the  comedy  of 4t  No-body 
and  Some-body,"  1600.  The  following  verses  form  the  beginning  of  a  popular  old 
ballad,  called  "The  Well-spoken  Nobody,"  the  unigue  copy  of  which,  in  the  Miller 
collection  at  Britwell-house,  supplied  Mr.  HalUwell  with  a  curious  engraving,  showing  a 
floor  all  bestrewed  with  domestic  utensils  and  implements  broken  to  pieces,  and  a  fan- 
tastic figure  in  the  midst  bearing  a  scroll  with  the  words, — 

"  Nototog  is  mo  name 
tfjat  begirt!]  esrrp.  botoge*  blame." 

"  Many  speke  of  Roben  Hoode  that  never  shott  in  his  bowe. 
So  many  have  layed  faultes  to  me,  which  I  did  never  knowe ; 
But  now  beholde  here  I  am, 
Whom  all  the  worlde  doeth  diffame 
Long  hath  they  also  skorned  me, 
And  locked  my  mouthe  for  spoking  free. 
As  many  a  Godly  man  they  have  bo  served, 
Which  unto  them  Gods  truth  hath  shewed ; 
Of  such  they  have  burned  and  hanged  somo, 
That  unto  their  ydolatrye  wold  not  come : 
The  ladye  Truthe  they  nave  locked  in  cage, 
Sayeng  that  of  her  Nobody  had  knowledge, 
For  as  much  nowe  as  they  name  Nobodye, 
I  think  verilye  they  speke  of  me : 
Wherfore  to  answere  I  nowe  beginne, — 
The  locke  of  my  mouthe  is  opened  with,  ginno. 
Wrought  by  no  man,  but  by  Gods  grace, 
Unto  whom  be  prayse  in  every  place." 

(2)  Scene  II. — I  would  I  could  see  this  tahorer  /]  "Several  of  the  incidents  in  this 
*cene,"  Steevens  remarks,  '*  viz.— Ariel's  Mimickry  of  Trinculo,  the  tune  played  on  the 
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tabor,  and  Caliban's  description  of  the  twangling  instruments,  &c,  might  hare  been 
borrowed  from  Marco  Paolo,  the  old  Venetian  voyager ;  who,  in  lib.  I.  ch.  44,  describing 
the  desert  of  Lop,  in  Asia,  says : — *  Audiuntur  ipi  voces  dnmonum,  &c.  voces  fingentes 
eorum  quos  comitari  se  putant.  Audiuntur  interdum  in  aere  concentus  musicorum 
instrumentorum.* "  This  work  was  translated  into  English  by  John  Frampton  in  1679, 
under  the  title  of  "The  Most  Noble  and  famous  Travels  of  Marcus  Paulua,  one  of  the 
Kobilitie  of  the  state  of  Venice,"  &c,  and  the  above  passage  is  rendered :— "  You  shall 
heare  in  the  ayre  the  sound  of  tabers  and  other  instruments,  to  put  the  travellers  in  feare, 
&c,  by  evill  spirites  that  make  these  soundes,  and  also  do  oaU  diverse  of  the  travellers  by 
their  names"  &c— ch.  36,  p.  32. 


ACT  IV. 
(1)  Scene  I.— 

Andy  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.] 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  Shakespeare  in  this  sublime  passage  remembered  the  lines 
in  Lord  Sterlings  "  Tragedie  of  Darius,"  1604  .— 

"  Let  greatnesse  of  her  glascie  scepters  vaunt, 
Not  sceptors,  no,  but  reeds,  soone  brus'd,  soone  broken ; 
And  let  this  worldlie  pompe  our  wits  inchant, 
All  fades,  and  scarcehe  leaves  behinde  a  token. 
Those  golden  pallaces,  those  gorgeous  halles, 
"With  fourniture  superfluouslie  faire : 
Those  statelie  courts,  those  sky-encountring  walles, 
Evanish  all  like  vapours  in  the  aire." 

With  regard  to  the  disputed  word,  "rack"  which  some  editors,  Mr.  Dyce  among 
them,  conceive  to  be  no  more  than  an  old  form  of  wreck,  the  reader  is  recommended  to 
consult  Winter's  ••  Specimen  of  a  Commentary  on  Shalupeare,"  &c,  pp.  194-198,  and 
Home  Tooke's  E*m  nitenrrm,  Vol.  II.  pp.  389-396.  To  what  those  writers  have  said 
on  the  subject  we  have  only  to  add,  that  while  it  is  evident  that  by  rack  was  understood 
the  drifting  vapour,  or  seua  as  it  is  now  termed,  it  would  appear  that  Shakespeare,  in  the 
present  instance,  as  in  another,  occurring  in  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  12, — 

"  That  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with  a  thought 
The  rack  dislimns,"  &c. 

—was  thinking  not  more  of  the  actual  clouds  than  of  those  gauzy  semblances  which,  in 
the  pageants  of  his  day  as  in  the  stage-spectacles  of  ours,  were  often  used  partly  or  totally 
to  obscure  the  scene  behind.  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  descriptions  of  his  masquea>very 
frequently  mentions  this  scenic  contrivance.  Thus  in  his  "Entertainment  at  Theo* 
balds:" — "The  King  and  Queen,  with  the  princes  of  "Wales  and  Lorrain,  and  the 
nobility,  being  entered  into  the  gallery  after  dinner,  there  was  seen  nothing  but  a 
traverse  of  white  across  the  room;  which  suddenly  drawn,  was  discovered  a  gloomy 
obscure  place,  huna  all  tcith  black  silks,"  &c.  Again,  in  his  "  Masque  of  Hymen :" — 
14  At  this,  the  whole  scene  being  drawn  again,  ana  all  covered  with  clouds,  as  at  night, 
they  left  off  their  intermixed  dances,  and  returned  to  their  first  places." 
The  evanishing  of  the  actors,  then,  in  Prospero's  pageant— who 

"  Melted  into  air,  into  thin  air/' 

— was  doubtless  effected  by  the  agency  of  filmy  curtains  which,  being  drawn  one  over 
another  to  resemble  the  flying  mists,  gave  to  the  scene  an  appearance  of  gradual  dissolu- 
tion; when  the  objects  were  totally  hidden,  the  drapery  was  withdrawn  in  the  same 
manner,  veil  by  veil,  till  at  length  even  that  too  had  disappeared  and  there  was  left, 
then,  not  even  a  rack  behind. 

(2)  Scbnb  I. — Come,  hang  them  on  this  line.]  Mr.  Hunter  successfully  exposed  the 
error  of  those  editors  who  deemed  it  necessary  to  change  the  old  spelling  of  "  /me-grove," 
to  "  /tiftt-grove;"  see  note  (•),  p.  497;  but  to  our  thinking  he  has  committed  a  graver 
mistake  than  theirs  in  his  ingenious  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  "line"  in  this  passage 
meant  a  line-tree;— "  When,"  he  observes,  "Prospero  says  to  Ariel,  who  comes  in 
bringing  the  glittering  apparel,  '  Come,  hang  them  on  this  line/  he  means  on  one  of  the 
line-trees  near  his  cell,  which  could  hardly  have  been  if  the  word  of  the  original  copies, 
line-grove,  had  been  allowed  to  keep  its  place.    But  the  .ear  having  long  been  familiar 
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with  lime-grove,  the  word  suggested  not  the  branches  of  a  tree  so-called,  but  a  cord-line, 
and,  accordingly,  when  the  play  is  represented,  such  a  line  is  actually  drawn  across  the 
stage,  and  the  glittering  apparel  is  hung  upon  it.  Anything  more  remote  from  poetry 
than  this  can  scarcely  be  imagined." — Disquisition  on  Shakespeare*  s  Tempest. 

However  unpoetic,  and  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Knight  has  remarked,  the  incidents  of  the 
scene  so  far  as  the  drunken  butler  and  his  companion  are  concerned  were  purposely 
rendered  so,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  the  coarse  jesting, — "  Mistress  line,  is 
not  this  my  jerkin  ?  Now  is  the  jerkin  under  the  line  :  now,  jerkin,  you  are  like  to  lose 
your  hair,  and  prove  a  bald  jerkin ; "  and, — 

"  we  steal  by  line  and  level"  &c. 

could  have  been  provoked  by,  or  indeed  would  have  been  applicable  to  any  other  object 
than  the  familiar  horse-hair  line  which  was  formerly  used  to  hang  clothes  on. 

(3)  Scene  I.— And  all  be  turrid  to  barnacles.']  It  was  anciently  believed  that  the 
barnacle  shell-fish,  which  is  found  on  timber  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sea,  became, 
when  broken  off,  a  kind  of  goose.  Some,  indeed,  supposed  that  the  barnacles  actually 
grew  on  trees,  and  thence  dropping  into  the  sea,  became  geese ;  and  an  interesting  cut  of 
these  birds  so  growing,  from  a  MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  given  by  Mr.  Halliwell, 
who  observes  that  u  the  barnacle  mentioned  by  Caliban  was  no  doubt  the  tree-goose ; 
and  the  true  absurdity  of  our  old  writers,  as  Douce  has  observed,  consisted  in  their 
believing  that  this  bird  was  really  produced  from  the  shell  of  the  fish."  Innumerable 
allusions  to  this  vulgar  error  occur  in  our  old  writers,  but  we  will  adduce  only  the  testi- 
mony of  Sir  John  Maundeville,  who  declares  that  in  his  country  " —  weren  trees  that 
beren  a  fruyt,  that  become  briddes  fleeynge ;  and  tho  that  fellen  into  the  water,  lyven ; 
and  thei  that  falten  on  the  erthe,  dyen  anon :  and  thei  ben  right  gode  to  mannes  mete." 


ACT  V. 

(1)  Scene  I.— By  my  so  potent  art.]  This  speech  is  founded  upon  the  invocation  of 
Medea  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  for  which  it  is  evident,  from  several  expressions,  that 
Shakespeare  consulted  Golding's  translation : — 

"  Ye  Ayres  and  Windes,  ye  Hives  of  Stiles,  of  Brookes,  of  Woods  alone, 
Of  standing  Lakes,  and  of  the  Night,  approch  ye  everyehone. 
Through  helps  of  whom  (the  crooked  bankes  much  wondring  at  the  thing) 
I  have  compelled  streames  to  run  cleane  backward  to  their  spring. 
By  charmes  I  make  the  calm  seas  rough,  and  make  the  rough  seas  playne, 
And  cover  all  the  Skie  with  clouds,  and  chase  them  thence  again. 
By  charmes  I  raise  and  lay  the  windes,  and  burst  the  Viper's  jaw, 
And  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  both  stones  and  trees  do  draw. 
Whole  woods  and  Forests  I  remoove,  I  make  the  Mountains  shake, 
And  even  the  earth  it  selfe  to  grone  and  fearefully  to  quake. 
I  call  up  dead  men  from  their  graves,  and  thee,  0  lightsome  Moone, 
I  darken  oft,  though  beaten  brass  abate  thy  perill  soone  : 
Our  Sorcerie  dimmes  the  Morning  faire,  and  darks  the  Sun  at  Noone, 
The  naming  breath  of  fierie  Bulles  ve  quenched  for  my  sake, 
And  caused  their  unwieldy  neckes  the  bended  yoke  to  take. 
Among  the  earth-bred  brothers  you  a  mortal  warre  did  set, 
And  brought  asleepe  the  Dragon  fell,  whose  eyes  were  never  shet" 

Golding's  Ovid,  lib.  7, 1567. 

(2)  Scene  I.— Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough.']  The  beautiful  fancy  in 
the  second  line  of  Ariel's  song,— 

"  In  a  cowslip1 s  bell  IJie," 

was   once  supposed  to  have  been  borrowed  from  a  stanza  in  Drayton's  delicious 
"Nimphidia:*r— 

"  At  midnight  the  appointed  hour; 

And  for  the  queen  a  fitting  bower. 

Quoth  he,  is  that/air  cowslip-flower 

On  Hip-cut  hill  that  bloweth/' 

It  is  now,  however,  generally  believed  that  "Nimphidia,"  which  was  not  printed  before 
1627,  was  written  subsequently  to  "  The  Tempest ; "  Malone  thinks  in  1612. 
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CRITICAL  OPINIONS. 


"  It  is  observed  of  *  The  Tempest,'  that  its  plan  is  regular.  This  the  author 
of  '  The  Eevisal '  thinks,  what  I  think  too,  an  accidental  effect  of  the  story,  not 
intended  or  regarded  by  our  author.  But  whatever  might  be  Shakespeare's 
intention  in  forming  or  adopting  the  plot,  he  has  made  it  instrumental  to  the 
production  of  many  characters,  diversified  with  boundless  invention,  and  pre- 
served with  profound  skill  in  nature,  extensive  knowledge  of  opinions,  and 
accurate  observation  of  life.  In  a  single  drama  are  here  exhibited  princes, 
courtiers,  and  sailors,  all  speaking  in  their  real  characters.  There  is  the  agency 
of  airy  spirits,  and  of  an  earthly  goblin ;  the  operations  of  magick ;  the 
tumults  of  a  storm,  the  adventures  of  a  desart  island,  the  native  effusion  of 
untaught  affection,  the  punishment  of  guilt,  and  the  final  happiness  Of  the 
pair  for  whom  our  passions  and  reason  are  equally  interested."— Johnson. 

" '  The  Tempest/  according  to  all  appearance,  was  written  in  Shakspeare's 
later  days :  hence  most  critics,  on  the  supposition  that  the  poet  must  have  con- 
tinued to  improve  with  increasing  maturity  of  mind,  have  honoured  this  piece 
with  a  marked  preference  over  the  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.'  I  cannot, 
however,  altogether  concur  with  them :  the  internal  merits  of  these  two  works 
are,  in  my  opinion,  pretty  nearly  balanced,  and  a  predilection  for  the  one  or  the 
other  can  only  be  governed  by  personal  taste.  In  profound  and  original 
characterisation,  the  superiority  of  '  The  Tempest '  is  obvious :  as  a  whole  we 
must  always  admire  the  masterly  skill  which  he  has  here  displayed  in  the 
economy  of  his  means,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  he  has  .disguised  his  pre- 
parations,— the  scaffoldings  for  the  wonderful  aSrial  structure. 

"'The  Tempest'  has  little  action  or  progressive  movement  j  the  union  of 
Ferdinand  and  Miranda  is  settled  at  their  first  interview,  and  Prospero  merely 
throws  apparent  obstacles  in  their  way ;  the  shipwrecked  band  go  leisurely 
about  the  island ;  the  attempts  of  Sebastian  and  Antonio  on  the  life  of  the 
King  of  Naples,  and  the  plot  of  Caliban  and  the  drunken  sailors  against  Pros- 
pero, are  nothing  but  a  feint,  for  we  foresee  that  they  will  be  completely 
frustrated  by  the  magical  skill  of  the  latter ;  nothing  remains  therefore  but  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty  by  dreadful  sights  which  harrow  up  their  consciences, 
and  then  the  discovery  and  final  reconciliation.  Yet  this  want  of  movement  is 
so  admirably  concealed  by  the  most  varied  display  of  the  fascinations  of  .poetry, 
and  the  exhilaration  of  mirth,  the  details  of  the  execution  are  so  very  attrac- 
tive, that  it  requires  no  small  degree  of  attention  to  perceive  that  the 
denouement  is,  in  some  degree,  anticipated  in  the  exposition.  The  history  of 
the  loves  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda,  developed  in  a  few  short  scenes,  is 
enchantiugly  beautiful :  an  affecting  union  of  chivalrous  magnanimity  on  the 
one  part,  and  on  the  other  of  the  virgin  openness  of  a  heart  which,  brought  up 
far  from  the  world  on  an  uninhabited  island,  has  never  learned  to  disguise  its 
•innocent  movements.  The  wisdom  of  the  princely  hermit  Prospero  has  a 
magical  and  mysterious  air;  the  disagreeable  impression  left  by  the  black 
falsehood  of  the  two  usurpers  is  softened  by  the  honest  gossiping  of  the  old 
and  faithful  Gonzalo ;  Trinculo  and  Stephano,  two  good-for-nothing  drunkards, 
find  a  worthy  associate  in  Caliban ;  and  Ariel  hovers  sweetly  over  the  whole 
as  the  personified  genius  of  the  wonderful  fable. 

"Caliban  has  become  a  by-word    as  the  strange  creation  of  a  poetical 
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imagination.  A  mixture  of  gnome  and  savage,  half  demon,  half  brute,  in  hi* 
behaviour  we  perceive  at  onoe  the  traces  of  his  native  disposition,  and  the 
influence  of  Proepero's  education.  The  latter  could  only  unfold  his  under- 
standing, without,  in  the  slightest  degree,  taming  his  rooted  malignity :  it  is  as  if 
the  use  of  reason  and  human  speech  were  communicated  to  an  awkward  ape. 
In  inclination  Caliban  is  malicious,  cowardly,  false,  and  base ;  and  yet  he  is 
essentially  different  from  the  vulgar  knaves  of  a  civilized  world,  as  portrayed 
occasionally  by  Shakspeare.  He  is  rude,  but  not  vulgar ;  he  never  falls  into 
the  prosaic  and  low  familiarity  of  his  drunken  associates,  for  he  is,  in  his  way, 
a  poetical  being ;  he  always  speaks  in  verse.  He  has  picked  up  everything 
dissonant  and  thorny  in  language  to  compose  out  of  it  a  vocabulary  of  his  own ; 
and  of  the  whole  variety  of  nature,  the  hateful,  repulsive,  and  pettily  deformed, 
have  alone  been  impressed  on  his  imagination.  The  magical  world  of  spirits, 
which  the  staff  of  Prospero  has  assembled  on  the  island,  casts  merely  a  faint 
reflection  into  his  mind,  as  a  ray  of  light  which  falls  into  a  dark  cave,  incapable 
of  communicating  to  it  either  heat  or  illumination,  serves  merely  to  set  in 
motion  the  poisonous  vapours.  The  delineation  of  this  monster  is  throughout 
inoonoeivably  consistent  and  profound,  and,  notwithstanding  its  hatefulness, 
by  no  means  hurtful  to  our  feelings,  as  the  honour  of  human  nature  is  left 
untouched. 

"  In  the  zephyr-like  Ariel,  the  image  of  air  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  his  name 
even  bears  an  allusion  to  it ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  Caliban  signifies  the  heavy 
element  of  earth.  Yet  they  are  neither  of  them  simple,  allegorical  personifica- 
tions, but  beings  individually  determined.  In  general  we  find  in  the  '  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,'  in  '  The  Tempest,'  in  the  magical  part  of  '  Macbeth,' 
and  wherever  Shakspeare  avails  himself  of  the  popular  belief  in  the  invisible 
presence  of  spirits,  and  the  possibility  of  coming  in  contact  with  them,  a  pro- 
found view  of  the  inward  life  of  nature  and  her  mysterious  springs,  which,  it 
is  true,  can  never  be  altogether  unknown  to  the  genuine  poet,  as  poetry  is 
altogether  incompatible  with  mechanical  physios,  but  which  few  have  ] 
in  an  equal  degree  with  Dante  and  himself."— Schlegel. 
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